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Editorials 


IN  a  mood  befitting  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  the  Bulletin  is  appearing  this 
autumn  in  somewhat  humbler  guise. 
The  Trustees  ha\-e  been  reluctant  to 
abandon  such  an  effecti\e  means  of 
communication  between  Phillips  Acad- 
emy and  its  friends.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  moti\e,  it  might  ha\e  been 
deemed  best  temporarily  to  abandon 
its  publication.  There  ha\c  been  mo- 
ments, not  so  very  long  ago,  when  the 
Bulletin,  ha\ing  attained  most  re- 
spectable dimensions,  was  a  full  chron- 
icle of  Andover  e\  ents  from  term  to 
term.  Certainly  its  bound  \olumes  for 
the  "1920's"  will  afford  ample  material 
to  the  future  historian,  writing  from  the 
\iewpoint  of  1978.  During  this  year, 
howex  er,  some  news  items  will  be  omit- 
ted and  others  condensed,  while  illus- 
trations and  historical  articles  will  be 
considerably  reduced  in  number.  We 
beg  our  readers  to  note  that  wisdom, 
not  desire,  has  actuated  these  economies. 


DURING  the  quarter  of  a  century 
since  the  Bulletin  has  been  an 
interpreter  of  academic  life,  the  school 
has  become  amazingly  complex.  In 
1912,  it  was  difficult  to  find  sufficient 
material  to  fill  twenty-four  pages. 
Little  was  being  done  in  the  way  of 
construction.  There  was  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  alumni  were  really  inter- 


ested in  stories  of  the  "good  old  days." 
Then  came  the  World  War,  bringing 
with  it  an  Aeolian  bag  of  problems. 
In  the  Era  of  Prosperity  which  followed, 
campaigns  for  funds  were  instituted. 
Generous  gifts  poured  in,  and  the 
Steam  Sho\el  Epoch  began.  With  it 
arri\  cd  the  Jazz  Age,  and  the  contro- 
\ersy  between  Crabbed  Age  and 
Youth.  Throughout  this  confusion, 
there  was  no  dearth  of  news  in  the 
educational  world.  The  Bulletin  rc- 
cei\ecl  far  more  manuscripts  than  it 
could  possibly  print.  To-day  the  editors 
are  occupied  in  deciding  what  to  leave 
out.  They  try  to  ascertain  what  the 
a\erage  Anclo\er  man  wants  to  know 
about  his  alma  mater, — the  results  of 
athletic  contests,  the  acti\ities  of  the 
undergraduates,  the  achic\cments  of 
alumni,  the  records  of  the  past,  or  the 
plans  of  the  faculty  and  Trustees. 
Usually  the  result  is  a  compromise, 
like  this  issue,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
blend  all  these  items  and  thus  to  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  what  is  going  on  at 
Ando\er. 


AT  the  present  moment  nothing 
spectacular  is  happening  on  the 
campus.  With  the  exception  of  a  new 
infirmary,  and  possibly  of  a  new  gym- 
nasium, the  Trustees  are  not  now 
thinking  in  terms  of  brick  and  mortar. 
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Changes  on  the  teaching  stafl^  for  the 
new  year  ha\e  been  few.  The  school 
authorities  are  more  occupied  with 
what  Webster  called  the  '"great  duty  of 
defense  and  preservation"'  than  with 
prospecti\e  re\olutionary  transforma- 
tions. But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
thouglit  around  hearthstones  and  in 
libraries, — thought  which  is  reaching 
out  towards  certain  modifications  of 
the  curriculum  and  of  the  methods  of 
instruction.  During  the  existing  turmoil 
in  education,  Phillips  Academy  is  in  a 
sense  "playing  safe,"  waiting  to  learn 
what  can  be  filtered  from  all  this  con- 
temporary experimentation.  After  all, 
Andover  has  held  her  leadership  as  a 
progressive  school  during  the  past  half 
century,  and  it  would  be  a  blunder  to 
discard  what  has  been  gained  without 
having  something  far  better  with  which 
to  replace  it.  Phillips  Academy  in  its 
position  cannot  aflford  to  be  entirely  an 
experiment  station,  and  is  not  likely  to 
become  one.  It  will  be  prepared  to 
accept  theories  when  they  ha\e  pro\ed 
to  be  workable. 

IN  one  respect,  howex  er,  a  change  has 
already  taken  place.  A  feeling  has 
long  existed  among  progressive  edu- 
cators that  we  do  not  do  enough  in  our 
schools  to  promote  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts, — or, 
to  phrase  it  in  another  way,  of  beauty 
in  its  various  manifestations.  The  rapid 
advance  in  music  under  Dr.  Pfatteicher 
and  in  painting  under  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Sawyer  and  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  been 
accompanied  by  dex  elopments  in  archi- 
tecture and  landscape  gardening  which 
delight  the  eye  and  present  to  the 
undergraduates  examples  of  good  taste. 
This  year  a  more  definite  step  has  been 
taken  through  the  announcement  of 


one-hour  optional  courses  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  music,  of  architecture,  and 
of  painting,  and  of  a  four-hour  Senior 
course  in  modern  literature.  On  the 
ad\isability  of  pro\iding  these  new 
courses  \irtually  exerybody  on  the 
faculty  is  agreed,  and  the  results  will  be 
scrutinized  with  keen  interest.  It  is 
probably  too  optimistic  to  imagine 
that  any  large  group  of  creative  minds 
can  be  aroused  from  potentiality  into 
production;  but  it  should  be  quite 
possible  to  make  boys  understand  the 
difference  between  Chartres  Cathedral 
and  the  Lawrence  Post  Office  or  be- 
tween the  Fifth  Symphony  and  St. 
Louis  Blues. 


AS  for  the  students  themselves,  the 
new  group  just  arri\ed  is  not 
much  different  from  that  which  de- 
parted last  June.  During  the  summer 
a  British  headmaster  denounced  British 
schoolboys  as  deceitful,  lazy,  and  un- 
trustworthy. Such  an  indictment  could 
not  be  made  in  this  country  without  a 
nation-wide  protest.  These  lads  who 
gaze  around  them  a  little  bewildered 
and  frightened  have  their  own  ideals 
and  opinions.  They  sit  \ery  quietly 
while  their  fathers  and  instructors 
ox  erwhelm  them  with  ad\  ice;  but,  when 
they  are  safe  among  their  mates,  they 
are  not  so  uncommunicative.  When 
school  is  o\"er  and  their  diplomas  are 
framed,  they  can  lift  up  their  voices 
without  fear  of  punishment.  Then,  if 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  within 
range,  you  learn  what  they  really 
think.  And  their  thoughts  are  worth 
listening  to.  Boys  are  sometimes  crude, 
often  cruel,  and  frequently  prejudiced. 
But  they  are  keen  judges  of  character. 
They  can  put  their  fingers  unerringly 
on  the  weaknesses  in  an  instructoi'"s 
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personality.  They  know  where  he  is 
weak  and  where  he  is  strong.  They  are 
not  unaware  when  he  is  trying  to  win  a 
specious  popularity.  It  is  a  pity  that  a 
teacher  cannot  hear  what  his  pupils  are 
thinking  about  him  when  he  confronts 
them  for  the  first  time  in  the  classroom. 
They  ha\e  talked  about  him  and  his 
course.  They  have  discovered  whether 
it  is  easy  or  difficult.  They  ha\e  in- 
vestigated his  peculiarities  and  sus- 
ceptibilities. In  short,  he  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  informal  "bull  sessions"  and 
graded  by  undergraduate  opinion. 


IN  every  school,  as  in  every  factory  or 
business  or  go\ei"nment  department, 
there  are  certain  employees  who,  famil- 


iar with  the  routine,  go  steadily  on 
with  each  day's  duties,  no  matter  what 
happens  to  the  ruling  executive.  Phil- 
lips Academy  is  fortunate  in  having 
several  such  competent  persons  in  its 
administrative  offices, — those  of  the 
Headmaster,  the  Treasurer,  the  Regis- 
trar, and  others, — persons  who  are 
always  at  their  desks,  who  never  seem 
to  be  sick  or  overwrought,  and  who 
never  complain  when  additional  re- 
sponsibilities are  heaped  upon  their 
already  heavily  burdened  shoulders. 
No  statues  are  erected  to  them  and 
their  portraits  will  ne\'er  adorn  the 
Academy  walls;  but  the  machinery  of 
the  school  would  soon  begin  to  grind 
and  squeak  if  they  did  not  act  daily  as  a 
lubricant. 


THE  PORTER  THOMPSON  MEMORL\L 
A  Stone  Seat  in  the  Moncrieff  Cochran  Sanctuary 


ISAAC  IXGALLS  STEVENS 
1818-1862 
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SOME  EMINENT  ANDOVER  ALUMNI 
22.    Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens,  1818-1862 

By  Scott  H.  Paradise 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  picture,  outside 
the  most  lurid  Hollywood  production, 
a  death  so  melodramatic  as  that  of 
General  Isaac  Stevens,  P.  A.  1835.  Seizing 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  the  fallen  color- 
bearer,  and  with  a  ringing  cry  to  his 
favorite  regiment,  "Highlanders,  my  High- 
landers, follow  your  general,"  he  dashed 
forward  against  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  enemy.  At  that  moment  a  terrific 
storm  burst  over  the  field  of  battle.  Roars 
of  thunder  drowned  the  rattle  of  musketry, 
and  a  gale  of  wind  drove  a  deluge  of  rain 
against  the  struggling  men.  And  at  that 
moment  General  Stevens  fell,  the  standard 
still  grasped  in  his  hand,  and  the  colors 
mercifully  shrouding  his  shoulders  and 
shattered  head.  But  his  charge  had  saved 
the  day  and  averted  an  appalling  disaster 
to  the  Union  arms. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  September  i, 
1862.  The  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run  had 
drawn  to  its  disheartening  close.  General 
Pope,  outguessed,  outmaneuvered,  utterly 
bewildered  by  Lee,  had  frittered  away  his 
splendid  army  and  was  falling  back  on 
Washington.  Simultaneously,  Jackson  and 
Longstreet  were  hastening  with  their 
victorious  regiments  down  a  road  that  con- 
verged with  Pope's  to  cut  off  this  retreat  at 
Fairfax  Courthouse.  In  a  compact  mass  the 
Confederate  host  pressed  on,  ready  to 
throw  its  whole  weight  of  seventy  regi- 
ments across  Pope's  only  road  to  safety. 
Another  half  mile  and  the  gray  skirmishers 
would  be  in  sight  of  the  Federal  columns 
fleeing  to  the  shelter  of  the  Capital. 

At  this  most  critical  moment  Stevens 
arrived  on  the  flank  of  the  Confederate 
army  with  a  small  force  of  nine  regiments. 
With  a  flash  of  insight  he  realized  that  only 
a  savage  attack  would  prevent  the  Federal 
line  of  retreat  from  being  broken  and  the 
widely  extended  army  from  being  cut  in 
two.  Without  a  moment's  hestiation,  for 
delay  measured  in  minutes  meant  dis- 


aster, Stevens  hurled  his  nine  regiments 
against  the  enemy.  When  his  troops 
wavered  under  the  withering  fire,  when 
five  color-bearers  had  already  fallen,  he, 
himself,  against  the  protest  of  his  men, 
seized  the  flag  and  led  the  way.  By  his 
gallant  death  he  saved  his  army  from  a 
crushing  defeat  and  preserved  the  Capital 
of  the  nation. 

It  was  a  dramatic  death,  almost  over 
dramatic  in  its  stage  setting,  and  it 
brought  to  a  close  a  dramatic  life.  And  in 
another  respect  it  was  characteristic  of 
Stevens's  career.  With  a  strangely  callous 
disregard  of  his  services  on  that  day, 
Stevens's  immediate  superior,  General 
Reno,  ordered  that  he  be  buried  on  the 
field,  a  suggestion  which  the  devoted  regi- 
ment indignantly  rejected  and  carried  the 
body  reverently  to  Washington.  Through- 
out his  career  Stevens  had  rendered  bril- 
liant services  to  the  nation.  Yet  never  did 
he  receive  the  public  recognition  due  him, 
nor  does  his  memory  seem  to  hold  the 
place  it  deserves  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try. And  therein  lies  the  mystery  of  the 
man.  Blessed  both  in  his  personal  assets  and 
in  his  associates  he  was  fitted  to  leave  a 
great  name  behind  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
supreme  intellect,  of  remarkable  intuition, 
and  of  stupendous  energy.  There  were  few 
of  the  great  national  figures  of  the  decade 
from  1850  to  i860  who  did  not  feel  and 
acknowledge  the  force  of  Stevens's  per- 
sonality. Henry  W.  Halleck,  Chief  of  Staff 
under  Lincoln,  was  his  classmate  and  inti- 
mate friend.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  his  close 
associate  during  the  Mexican  War.  George 
B.  McClellan,  Commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  was  at  one  time  his  subordin- 
ate. Jefferson  Davis  yielded  to  his  wishes  in 
a  matter  on  which  the  two  men  were 
strongly  opposed.  In  actual  accomplish- 
ment his  record  was  no  less  impressive.  He 
planned  and  carried  out  the  second  great 
government  exploration  of  the  Northwest, 
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the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  fifty  years 
previous  being  its  only  predecessor.  He 
was  the  first  governor  of  Washington  ter- 
ritory, a  vast  region  stretching  from  the 
Rockies  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  dealt 
either  by  war  or  in  council  with  over  30,000 
Indians,  moved  them  onto  reservations  so 
that  150,000,000  acres  were  opened  for 
white  settlement,  and  made  peace  between 
hereditary  Indian  enemies  whose  tribes 
occupied  an  area  larger  than  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States.  He  sat  as  member  of 
Congress  for  Washington  territory  and  was 
chairman  of  the  National  Executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Democratic  Party. 
And  yet,  when  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  offered  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  coldly  received  by  those  who 
might  further  his  interests,  was  kept  wait- 
ing for  almost  three  months,  and  finally, 
when  most  of  his  past  associates  were 
officers  of  general  rank,  he  was  made 
colonel — by  a  final  touch  of  irony — of  a 
mutinous  regiment. 

Why  did  Isaac  Stevens  never  realize 
the  destiny  that  apparently  should  have 
been  his?  The  answer  must  be  sought  in  his 
life.  There  were  great  and  worthwhile 
accomplishments  there,  and  there  were 
also,  perhaps,  defects  of  character,  a  tact- 
lessness which  made  enemies,  an  inability 
to  cooperate  with  others,  an  impatience 
when  his  subordinates  failed  to  live  up  to 
his  impossibly  high  expectations.  His  great 
energy  and  fearlessness  set  him  apart  from 
other  men  and  aroused  a  suspicion  of  his 
personality  even  greater  than  the  admira- 
tion for  his  deeds.  He  was  a  man  toward 
whom  no  one  could  feel  impartial,  and  his 
enemies,  more  vociferous  than  his  friends, 
made  themselves  heard  at  Washington. 

Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens  was  born  in  North 
Andover  on  March  25,  1818,  seventh  in 
direct  descent  from  John  Stevens,  one  of 
the  first  settlers.  When  he  was  fifteen,  an 
insignificant  small  boy  "with  large  head, 
earnest  face,  and  firm,  searching,  and 
fearless  dark  hazel  eyes,"  he  entered  Phil- 
lips Academy.  Insignificant  though  he 
might  seem,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
made  his  ability  and  personality  felt.  In  a 
school  where  the  dead  languages  were 
almost  the  only  study  he  made  a  reputation 
in  mathematics  which  extended  even  be- 
yond Andover;  and  at  a  time  when  reli- 


gious revivals  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  Unitarians  were  regarded  as  heretics, 
Isaac  strongly  opposed  the  hysterical 
prayer  meetings  and  declared  himself  a 
decided  Unitarian.  On  one  occasion  a 
famous  mathematician  who  had  just 
published  a  new  arithmetic  came  to 
Andover,  and  feeling  piqued  at  the  ease 
with  which  Isaac  solved  his  most  difficult 
problems  exclaimed,  "Well,  sir,  I  think 
you  could  make  a  key  to  this  book."  Isaac 
took  the  book  and  in  three  days  returned 
with  every  example  worked  out.  His  mind 
always  sought  out  and  mastered  the 
principle  underlying  a  problem,  and  when 
once  he  had  reached  a  solution  he  could 
unhesitatingly  solve  all  other  problems  of 
the  same  nature.  Young  as  he  was,  he 
applied  the  same  system  of  going  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  to  the  religious  frenzy 
which  periodically  swept  the  school  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  he  refused  to  be 
stampeded  into  "conversion".  One  day,  by 
his  searching  questions  and  clear  reasoning 
he  completely  confounded  a  zealous 
teacher  who  had  offered  to  answer  any 
questions  his  pupils  wished  to  propound  on 
religious  subjects.  At  a  revival  meeting 
when  his  sisters  had  yielded  to  the  preach- 
er's exhortations  and  taken  their  seat  upon 
the  "mourner's  bench,"  Isaac  marched  to 
the  front  and  made  them  leave  the  room 
with  him. 

Another  characteristic  which  was  to  be 
evident  throughout  his  life  was  observed  at 
Andover:  that  was  his  tireless  industry 
which  made  it  seem  as  if  he  could  never 
find  enough  work  to  occupy  his  time.  He 
lodged  with  Nathan  W.  Hazen,  Esq.,  a 
respected  lawyer  of  the  town,  for  whom 
Isaac  did  the  chores  in  return  for  board 
and  lodging.  The  chores  consisted,  as  Mr. 
Hazen  himself  declared,  of  enough  work  to 
dismay  many  a  hired  man.  While  main- 
taining the  first  rank  in  scholarship,  Isaac 
took  care  of  a  garden  half  an  acre  in  extent, 
groomed  the  horse,  milked  the  cow,  fed 
them  both,  cut  and  brought  in  the  wood, 
and  did  countless  other  jobs  about  the 
house.  Throughout  his  life  Stevens's  cap- 
acity for  mere  work  seems  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  normal  human  being. 

After  a  year  and  four  months  at  Andover 
Isaac  began  to  consider  his  ne.xt  step  in 
education.  Mr.  Hazen  advised  him  against 
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his  first  choice,  the  study  of  the  law,  but  co- 
operated with  Isaac's  uncle,  Mr.  William 
Stevens,  to  secure  him  an  appointment  to 
the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Arrival  at  West  Point  in  June,  1835, 
might  well  have  awed  a  raw  country  boy 
of  Stevens's  youth  and  inexperience,  and 
awed  he  was,  but  only  by  the  hallowed, 
patriotic  associations  of  the  spot.  One  of  his 
first  letters  shows  the  youngster's  reverent 
if  somewhat  inflated  mood.  "We  are  as  it 
were  in  the  cradle  of  liberty,  in  the  strong- 
hold of  freedom,  and  may  we  be  scions 
worthy  of  the  tears  and  of  the  blood  of  our 
Revolutionary  sires:  may  I  not  disgrace 
my  country,  my  State,  and  that  character 
of  proud  distain  and  patriotic  valor  which 
inspired  the  heroes  of  Andover  on  the 
morn  of  Bunker's  fight." 

Did  space  permit  there  is  much  that 
might  be  told  about  his  almost  unequaled 
record  of  scholarship  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, his  work  on  five  of  the  important 
fortifications  of  the  New  England  coast, 
his  brilliant  service  in  the  Mexican  War, 
where  as  adjutant  of  the  Engineer  Corps 
he  was  intimate  with  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
George  B.  McClellan  and  was  regarded 
with  affection  and  respect  by  General 
Scott,  himself,  his  work  in  the  Coast 
Survey  Office  in  Washington,  and  his 
continual  efforts  to  find  some  adequate 
outlet  for  his  superabundant  physical  and 
mental  energies.  At  last  in  1853  came  the 
opportunity  which  was  to  provide  a  suit- 
able field  for  his  great  capacities. 

With  the  election  of  Pierce  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  determined  on  a  more  vigor- 
ous policy  of  exploration  and  settlement  of 
the  vast  regions  stretching  from  the  Miss- 
issippi to  the  Pacific.  This  was  a  field  of 
endeavor  that  appealed  strongly  to  Stev- 
ens, especially  as  he  believed  that  the 
Compromise  of  1850  had  made  war  a 
remote  contingency  and  that  the  chances 
for  promotion  in  a  peace  time  army  were 
negligible.  When  in  March  Congress 
formed  the  new  territory  of  Washington, 
and  also  appropriated  $150,000  for  the 
exploration  and  survey  of  northern  railway 
routes  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific, 
Stevens  saw  his  chance.  At  once  he  asked 
the  President  to  appoint  him  governor  of 
the  new  territory,  basing  his  request  on  an 
argument  which  would  seem  highly  con- 


ceited did  it  not  appear  that  Stevens  made 
a  fair  estimate  of  his  abilities — the  argu- 
ment that  he  was  the  fittest  man  for  the 
place,  the  one  who  could  best  serve  the 
public  interests.  Apparently  Pierce  felt  the 
same  way,  and  on  March  1 7  Stevens's  ap- 
pointment was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Immediately  Stevens  set  about  procuring, 
in  addition,  the  leadership  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  exploration.  In  four  days  he  had  so 
bombarded  the  Secretaries  of  W'ar,  of 
State,  and  of  the  Interior,  and  had  so 
clearly  and  forcibly  presented  his  views 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  western  country-  and 
as  to  the  problems  of  Indian  control  and 
white  settlement,  that  he  received  the 
appointment.  The  most  notable  period 
of  Stevens's  career  was  dawning,  and  not 
the  least  notable  feature  of  it  was  that  he, 
a  mere  junior  army  officer,  only  thirty-four 
years  old,  approached  the  President  and 
three  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet  at  a 
time  when  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
the  pressing  problems  confronting  an  in- 
coming administration,  and  in  eight  days 
obtained  from  them  the  Governorship  of 
the  territory,  the  Superintendency  of 
Indian  Affairs,  which  went  with  it,  and  the 
command  of  the  first  official  northern 
exploration  since  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition.  Stevens  not  only  told  the 
government  whom  to  appoint;  he  told 
them  what  he  was  to  do,  because  his 
official  instructions  embodied  his  own  sug- 
gestions as  presented  to  the  Secretary  of 
War;  and  he  practically  told  them  what  to 
spend,  because  he  later  deliberately  ex- 
ceeded his  appropriation  and  then  had 
Congress  make  up  the  difference. 

In  just  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  Stevens  had  completed  the 
assembling  and  organizing  of  his  expedi- 
tion of  240  men,  the  outfitting  of  it  for  the 
hardships  ahead,  and  had  prepared  de- 
tailed instructions  which  filled  two  hun- 
dred pages.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his  friends 
were  astonished  at  his  capacity  for  work, 
and  one  of  them  exclaimed,  "The  major  is 
crazy,  actually  crazy,  or  he  never  could 
work  as  he  does."  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  Stevens,  though  now  a  civilian, 
secured  the  voluntary  services  of  twelve 
army  officers,  among  them  George  B. 
McClellan.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no 
other  instance  in  our  history  of  twelve 
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army  officers  serving  under  the  command 
of  a  civilian,  and  the  fact  seems  to  indicate 
the  esteem  in  which  Stevens  was  held  by 
his  former  colleagues. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  account 
of  Stevens's  journey  of  four  and  a  half 
months  from  St.  Louis  to  the  summit  of  the 
Rockies,  the  eastern  boundary  of  his 
territory.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges  his  explora- 
tion was  more  thoroughly  and  carefully 
made  and  more  fully  reported  than  any  of 
those  which  had  preceded  it  in  any  section 
of  the  west.  Clinton  A.  Snowden  believes 
that  not  even  Fremont's  much  more  fa- 
mous expeditions  were  conducted  with 
anything  approaching  the  skill,  energy, 
and  thoroughness  that  characterized  Stev- 
ens's work,  and  even  his  enemies  pay 
ungrudging  tribute  to  his  ability  and 
success  in  his  work  of  exploration. 

Arriving  at  the  summit  of  Cadotte's 
Pass  over  the  Rockies  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  23,  1853,  Stevens  held  a  simple 
ceremony,  declaring  the  territorial  govern- 
ment inaugurated  in  the  new  Territory  of 
Washington,  and  then  heartily  welcomed 
his  comrades  to  his  new  home.  While  the 
little  band  of  explorers  toiled  up  the  long 
slope,  and,  finally  reaching  the  summit, 
listened  to  their  leader's  words  of  welcome, 
pelting  hail  and  rain  accompanied  by  high 
winds,  thunder,  and  lightning  descended 
upon  them,  and  a  mist  obscured  their 
view  of  the  savage  and  desolate  country 
where  they  had  come  to  dwell.  It  was  per- 
haps symbolic  of  the  trouble,  enmity,  and 
doubt  that  was  to  pervade  the  four  years  of 
Stevens's  administration. 

These  four  years  were  to  be  the  most 
brilliant  and  successful  and  yet  the  most 
disastrous  of  Stevens's  life.  The  obstacles 
which  faced  him  might  have  been  over- 
come had  Stevens  possessed  tact  and  a 
ready  sense  of  humor,  but  in  these  in- 
valuable qualities  he  was  notably  lacking 
But  an  even  more  important  cause  of  his 
difficulties  was  the  fact  that  he  was  placed 
in  a  position  that  was  both  beyond  his 
control  and  impossibly  difficult.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Donation  Act,  or  Oregon 
Land  Law,  had  been  passed  on  September 
27,  1850.  This  act  graciously  bestowed  on 
any  citizen  who  might  settle  upon  the 
western  lands  320  acres,  or  if  he  were 


married  640  acres.  A  dilemma  arose  from 
the  fact  that  this  land  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Indians  and  had,  moreover,  been 
guaranteed  to  them;  while  they  were,  by 
1853,  as  Stevens  had  found,  already  be- 
coming restive  and  hostile  at  the  influx  of 
white  men.  The  Indian  title  to  the  land 
must  be  extinguished,  and  Stevens's  first 
task  was  to  meet  with  30,000  suspicious  and 
resentful  savages,  induce  them  to  live  at 
peace  with  each  other,  and  then  persuade 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  land  which  had 
been  theirs  from  time  immemorial  and  for 
which,  as  the  burial  place  of  their  fathers, 
they  had  a  religious  veneration.  This  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  treaties 
between,  on  one  side,  and  invisible  and 
unknown  Great  White  Father,  and,  on  the 
other  side,  scores  of  loosely  knit  tribes,  to 
whom  the  idea  of  settled  ownership  of  land 
was  strange,  and  to  whom  written  docu- 
ments were  unfamiliar.  And,  moreover, 
this  had  to  be  done  at  once  before  the 
growing  tide  of  settlers  and  the  rising 
resentment  of  the  red  men  brought  on  a 
bloody  encounter. 

Stevens's  lack  of  finesse  in  dealing  with 
men  was  another  difficulty  confronting 
him,  and  one  which  was  as  real  as  his 
more  external  problems.  It  appears  both  in 
his  relations  with  the  settlers  in  Washing- 
ton and  with  the  members  of  his  own 
expedition.  Human  nature  is  incalculable, 
and  Stevens  was  sadly  mistaken  when  he 
stated  confidently  about  his  work  at  the 
Coast  Survey,  "you  know  I  rarely  ever  fail 
when  brought  into  direct  personal  contact 
with  men."  He  was  to  find  that  some  men, 
unless  delicately  handled,  would  fail  to 
share  his  own  confidence  in  his  integrity 
and  would  fail  to  admire  his  firmness.  The 
old  settlers  in  Washington,  no  doubt, 
resented  the  placing  of  this  young  man 
over  them,  a  man  whom  one  of  them 
described  as  autocratic,  self-seeking,  im- 
patient, and  militaristic,  believed  that  they 
knew  better  than  he  the  character  of  the 
Indians  with  whom  they  had  lived,  and 
felt  certain  that  they  were  better  able  to 
judge  how  the  natives  should  be  treated. 
Although  Stevens  used  his  great  powers 
wholly  for  the  good  of  the  territory,  his  ill- 
advised  methods  caused  the  suspicion 
already  felt  toward  him  to  break  out  into 
bitter  hostility. 
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Again,  with  the  men  of  his  own  expedi- 
tion Stevens  had  trouble.  Captain  George 
B.  McClellan,  among  several  others, 
proved  a  disappointment  to  him.  Mc- 
Clellan had  been  especially  chosen  to  lead 
an  expedition,  which,  starting  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  was  to  meet  the  main  party, 
but  McClellan  had  already  begun  to  show- 
that  slowness  of  preparation  and  that 
timidity  in  action  which  later  ruined  his 
career  as  an  army  commander.  On  several 
occasions  he  failed  to  complete  the  mission 
assigned  to  him,  and  at  one  time  a  task 
which  he  declared  impossible  was  im- 
mediately undertaken  with  full  success  by 
another  member  of  the  party.  The  well 
deserved  reproof  which  Stevens  adminis- 
tered might  have  been  so  tactfully  phrased 
that  McClellan  would  appreciate  his  own 
failure,  but  instead  it  made  him  feel  that  he 
had  been  maligned,  and  a  marked  coldness 
sprang  up  between  the  two.  Though  there 
was  a  reconciliation  some  years  later,  still, 
when  McClellan  became  Commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  showed  by 
direct  slights  and  even  by  harmful  opposi- 
tion that  he  continued  to  feel  he  had 
been  badly  treated  by  Governor  Stevens. 

After  a  four  months'  survey  of  his  ter- 
ritory, which  vast  as  it  was,  proved  to  have 
less  than  four  thousand  white  inhabitants 
and  to  be  completely  without  roads,  so  that 
communication  was  almost  wholly  by 
Indian-manned  canoes,  Stevens  returned 
to  Washington  to  report  on  his  explora- 
tion, and  to  push  through  his  views  in 
regard  to  the  treaties  with  the  Indians  and 
the  other  matters  of  benefit  to  Washington 
Territory.  Immediately  he  seemed  to 
e.xert  all  his  old  influence  with  the  ad- 
ministration, and  President  Pierce  invited 
him  to  write  personally  and  frequently. 

In  September,  1854,  Stevens,  accom- 
panied by  his  family,  returned  to  the 
West  Coast  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  the  hardships  of  the  trip  nearly 
resulting  in  the  death  of  his  four-year-old 
daughter,  Maude.  While  he  was  delaying 
at  San  Francisco  for  her  to  recover,  an 
episode  took  place  which  illustrated  Stev- 
ens's tactlessness  and  which  was  to  cause 
the  Governor  endless  trouble  and  mis- 
fortune. General  John  E.  Wool,  then  com- 
manding the  United  States  military  forces 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  at  dinner  one  evening. 


loudly  claimed  for  himself  all  the  credit  for 
the  American  victory  at  Buena  \"ista,  and 
disparaged  the  part  General  Taylor  had 
taken  in  it.  At  length  Stevens,  whose  sense 
of  justice  was  outraged  by  these  boastful 
remarks,  said:  "General  Wool,  we  all  know 
the  brilliant  part  you  played  in  the  battle, 
but  we  all  know  that  history  will  record 
that  General  Taylor  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista."  VVhatever  the  facts 
of  the  case,  it  was  unfortunate  for  .Stevens 
that  at  the  very  start  of  his  administration 
he  should  have  antagonized  the  man  who 
commanded  the  United  States  troops  on 
the  coast,  who  not  being  a  West  Pointer, 
himself,  felt  a  certain  jealousy  towards  the 
graduates  of  the  Academy,  and  who  was 
convinced  that  any  conflict  bet\veen  the 
settlers  and  Indians  must  be  wholly  the 
fault  of  the  white  men.  The  ensuing  quar- 
rel between  the  two  men  would  have  been 
ludicrous  had  it  not  been  carried  into 
their  official  relations  and  brought  count- 
less woes  upon  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Back  in  his  capital,  Olympia,  Stevens 
saw  that  the  most  pressing  problem  was  the 
settlement  of  the  Indian  question,  .^s  has 
already  been  mentioned  the  tribes  were 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  way  the  white 
men  were  pouring  into  their  country  and 
seizing  the  choicest  lands.  There  was  need 
for  haste  before  alarm  changed  to  active 
hostility.  And  yet,  it  was  on  the  basis  of  his 
dealings  with  the  Indians  that  some  of  the 
most  bitter  criticisms  of  Stevens  were 
founded,  and  which,  though  they  were 
apparently  based  on  the  animosity-  of  his 
enemies,  he  found  most  difficult  to  live 
down.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
whole  conception  of  disposing  of  Indian 
lands  by  treaty,  though  it  had  been  prac- 
ticed since  Colonial  times,  was  a  faulty  one, 
and  Stevens,  who  concluded  more  treaties 
than  any  other  man,  had  to  bear  the 
blame  for  the  injustices  which  inevitably 
followed  such  arrangements.  His  difficul- 
ties were  increased  by  the  dilatory  methods 
of  Congress,  for  the  treaties  were  not  rati- 
fied for  four  years,  or  until  March  8,  1859. 

The  next  six  months,  from  May  to 
November,  1855,  were  to  be  the  most  color- 
ful in  Stevens's  colorful  life.  In  that  time  he 
was  to  travel  back  across  the  Rockies,  to 
meet  all  the  northern  Indians  from  the 
coast  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri, 
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and  though  they  were  disaffected  and  sus- 
picious, he  was  to  argue,  conciliate,  and 
explain  until  they  agreed  to  make  peace 
with  their  hereditary  enemies,  to  give  up 
their  ancient  hunting  grounds,  and  to 
abandon  their  lands  to  the  white  man. 
From  the  white  man's  point  of  view  it 
would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
Stevens's  accomplishment  in  extinguishing 
the  Indian  title  and  in  opening  vast  tracts 
of  the  interior  for  settlement.  Difficulties 
and  partial  failures  of  course  there  were, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the 
celerity  of  its  execution  make  Stevens's 
large  measure  of  success  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

Starting  early  in  May,  1855,  Stevens,  in 
a  little  more  than  two  months,  held  con- 
ferences with  the  Sound  Indians,  with  the 
great  tribes  of  the  upper  Columbia,  and 
with  those  of  the  Bitterroot  Valley,  and  in 
spite  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  when 
he  and  his  one  hundred  companions  were 
threatened  by  five  or  six  thousand  savages 
who  surrounded  them,  completed  his  task 
and  persuaded  the  tribes  to  relinquish 
more  than  85,000  square  miles  of  their 
land. 

Still  moving  toward  the  east,  the  com- 
missioners arrived  on  July  26  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton, 700  miles  from  their  starting  point. 
Here  perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  of  all 
awaited  Stevens,  for  he  had  been  author- 
ized at  his  own  request  to  proceed  far  be- 
yond his  territory,  to  meet  the  formidable 
and  warlike  Blackfeet  in  council,  and  to 
make  a  treaty  guaranteeing  permanent 
peace  between  them  and  all  neighboring 
tribes  and  with  the  United  States.  Stevens's 
associate  was  to  be  Alfred  Cummins, 
Superintendent  for  the  Indians  of  Nebras- 
ka. When  Stevens  arrived  on  the  council 
ground,  there  were  12,000  Indians  waiting 
in  the  neighborhood,  ready  and  willing  for 
the  council,  and  in  a  most  friendly  mood. 
But  a  serious  situation  also  arose,  one 
which  bid  fair  to  destroy  all  prospects  of  a 
successful  meeting,  and  again  it  developed 
into  a  serious  quarrel  between  Stevens  and 
his  associate. 

In  Washington  the  previous  summer 
Stevens  had  taken  every  step  to  insure  that 
ample  supplies  should  reach  Fort  Benton 
in  time  and  had  even  written  personally  to 
the  President  about  it.  The  task  of  getting 


the  supply  boats  up  the  river  had  been 
entrusted  to  Cummins,  a  portly,  pompous 
man,  but  when  the  council  was  ready  to 
begin,  the  supplies  of  presents  and  food 
were  still  many  days'  journey  away.  The 
position  of  the  commissioners  was  most 
disturbing.  Such  numbers  of  Indians 
could  not  long  remain  in  one  place  without 
food,  nor  was  there  any  assurance  that 
some  trifling  accident  might  not  turn 
their  present  amicable  relations  into 
bloody  warfare.  It  was  inevitable  that  if 
nothing  worse  happened  the  tribes  would 
gradually  drift  away  in  search  of  food  and 
grass  and  be  lost  on  the  boundless  plains. 
Moreover,  Cummins  was  such  an  obstacle 
to  Stevens's  plans  that  in  his  report  to 
Washington  accompanying  the  treaty  the 
latter  wrote,  "So  utterly  at  variance  have 
been  their  (the  commissioners';  views  that 
it  has  only  been  with  great  difficulty  that 
a  concert  of  action  has  been  effected  at 
all."  But  in  face  of  these  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  the  incredible  Stevens  touch  once 
more  appeared.  He  permitted  the  tribes  to 
leave  in  search  of  game  and  fodder,  and 
yet  by  means  of  express  riders  kept  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  them  for  the  two 
months  of  waiting  that  ensued.  "It  was  as 
though,"  says  his  son,  "one  in  New  York, 
without  telegraphs,  railroads,  or  mails,  had 
to  regulate  by  pony  express  the  movements 
of  bands  of  Indians  at  Boston,  Portland, 
Montreal,  Buffalo,  and  Washington."  At 
last,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  boats 
arriving  on  time,  Stevens  determined  to 
move  the  conference  to  the  boats  a  hun- 
dred miles  farther  east,  and  on  October  16 
was  able  to  gather  3,500  of  the  Indians 
originally  present  and  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  them.  Few  treaties  with  Indians 
have  been  so  well  observed  by  them  as  this, 
and  as  a  result  of  it  the  Blackfeet,  whom 
Cummins  described  as  "utter  savages, 
bloodthirsty  and  depraved",  took  no  part 
in  the  great  Sioux  wars  nor  in  the  outbreak 
of  Joseph. 

As  Stevens  started  on  his  long  journey 
back  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  no  doubt  felt  a 
justifiable  satisfaction  with  what  he  had 
accomplished  in  his  successful  dealings 
with  over  30,000  Indians,  and  in  opening 
150,000,000  acres  for  white  settlement. 
But  at  the  very  height  of  his  triumph  and 
at  the  beginning  of  his  homeward  journey. 
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a  lone  horseman  staggered  into  his  camp 
at  twilight  bearing  crushing  news.  All  the 
great  tribes  of  the  upper  Columbia,  with 
one  exception,  the  very  ones  who  had 
signed  the  Walla  Walla  treaty,  had  broken 
out  in  open  war  and  swept  the  upper 
country  clean  of  whites;  moreover,  a 
thousand  well  armed  braves  were  lying  in 
wait  with  the  expressed  determination  of 
wiping  out  Stevens's  party,  their  chief, 
Pu-pu-mox-mox,  having  boasted  that  he 
would  have  Stevens's  scalp.  The  rider 
also  brought  letters  from  Acting-Governor 
Mason  and  from  various  military  men 
stating  that  return  overland  was  impossible 
and  that  Stevens  must  descend  the  Miss- 
issippi and  come  back  by  way  of  the  Isth- 
mus. 

Such  advice  seemed  logical  enough. 
Stevens  was  hundreds  of  miles  from  his 
base,  separated  from  it  by  a  wilderness 
which  was  hard  enough  to  cross  under  the 
best  conditions,  and  which  was  now  filled 
with  avowedly  hostile  savages.  But  such  an 
escape  from  danger  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  directness  of  Stevens's  nature.  Under 
these  alarming  conditions  he  resolved  not 
to  go  around  but  to  go  straight  through 
and  to  trust  to  the  boldness  and  speed  of  his 
movements  to  bring  him  to  safety.  Pushing 
directly  ahead,  but  keeping  his  route  a 
secret,  Stevens's  party  twice  appeared  sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  Indian  camps,  with 
rifles  unlimbered,  and  demanded  perem- 
torily,  "Is  it  peace  or  war?"  Wisely  under 
the  circumstances  the  surprised  Indians 
asked  for  peace,  Continuing  on  Stevens 
obtained  an  escort  of  one  hundred  friendly 
Nez  Perces  warriors,  and  on  December  20 
reached  the  Walla  Walla  Valley  in  tri- 
umph, his  fifty  sturdy,  travel  stained 
whites  marching  ahead,  while  behind  rode 
the  hundred  proud  and  flaunting  braves, 
curveting  their  horses  and  uttering  their 
war  whoops. 

The  conflict  of  the  next  four  years  was 
three-fold  in  nature,  involving  Stevens's 
quarrel  with  General  Wool,  his  prosecution 
of  the  Indian  war,  and  his  struggle  with  the 
white  settlers  over  his  declaration  of  mar- 
tial law.  Most  of  his  difficulties,  however, 
originated  in  the  hostility  of  General  Wool, 
and  sprang  from  Stevens's  unfortunate 
remark  as  to  that  warrior's  share  in  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista.  The  quarrel  was 


aggravated  by  the  fact  that  Wool,  who 
was  seventy-five  years  old,  held  with  the 
tenacity  of  his  years  to  the  belief  that  the 
Indians  were  guiltless,  and  that  the  con- 
flict with  them  was  stirred  up  by  the 
whites  for  their  own  advantage,  while 
Stevens,  on  the  other  hand,  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  territory  and  direct  representa- 
tive of  the  government  rightly  bent  every 
effort  to  suppress  those  who  had  taken  up 
arms  against  that  government. 

As  we  may  imagine,  Stevens  did  not 
accept  Wool's  opposition  without  active 
resentment.  A  continual  stream  of  letters 
flowed  from  his  pen,  both  to  Washington 
reporting  Wool's  opposition  to  him  and  to 
the  general,  some  of  these  letters  being 
three  or  four  thousand  words  in  length.  It 
early  reached  a  point  where  neither  of  the 
irate  gentlemen  felt  it  necessary  to  dis- 
guise his  opinion  of  the  other.  In  one  letter 
Stevens  says,  "I  have  a  right  to  hold  you 
to  a  full  knowledge  of  our  condition  here. 
If  you  say  you  were  misinformed,  then  you 
are  not  fit  for  your  position,  and  should 
give  place  to  a  better  man.  If  you  were 
informed,  then  your  measures  as  a  military 
man  manifest  an  incapacity  beyond  ex- 
ample." Difficult  as  Wool  must  have  been 
to  handle,  Stevens  dealings  with  him  were 
indicative  of  that  lack  of  finesse  in  solving 
the  human  equation  which  was  the  great 
defect  in  his  character,  and  which  more 
than  anything  else  prevented  the  recogni- 
tion which  his  great  services  deserved. 

While  his  controversy  with  the  com- 
manding general  was  going  on,  Stevens 
was  conducting  the  war  against  the  In- 
dians throughout  the  early  months  of 
1856,  according  to  his  own  ideas.  Under 
his  leadership  the  settlers  pushed  on  their 
operations  amid  the  constant  downpours 
and  the  swollen  streams  of  the  rainy  season 
with  such  energy  and  success  that  in  four 
months  the  hostiles  were  either  forced  to 
surrender  or  were  put  to  flight.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Stevens's  forceful  prosecution  of 
the  war  saved  the  settlements  of  the  terri- 
tory from  extinction,  and  the  progress  of 
the  Northwest  from  being  set  back  for 
years. 

The  third  tribulation  for  Governor 
Stevens  in  his  far  from  peaceful  administra- 
tion arose  directly  from  the  Indian  war, 
and   this   diflSculty,   bringing   him  into 
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direct  conflict  with  the  pro-Indian  party 
among  the  whites  and  with  the  United 
States  Courts,  left  a  mark  upon  his  reputa- 
tion more  indelible  than  any  other.  During 
the  war  a  clique  of  Stevens's  enemies 
determined  to  embarrass  the  Governor  by 
persuading  some  Indian  sympathizers, 
whom  he  had  removed  from  their  land, 
that  it  was  within  their  right  to  return  in 
spite  of  his  orders.  When  five  of  them  did 
so,  Stevens  at  once  arrested  them,  and  this 
opened  the  way  for  the  conspirators" 
second  move,  that  of  suing  out  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  The  Governor,  of  course, 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of 
his  position  as  commander-in-chief  in  a 
desperate  war,  in  which  he  must  not  only 
secure  victory  but  obtain  it  at  the  least 
cost  in  lives  and  materiel.  Surrender  in 
this  case  would  force  him  to  abandon  his 
policy  of  impressing  men  and  supplies,  and 
would  seriously  impair  discipline  among 
the  volunteers.  In  the  heat  of  the  moment 
he  follcwed  a  course  which  other  strong 
men  might  have  followed  in  like  circum- 
stances, but  which  caused  a  storm  of  dis- 
approval to  burst  over  him,  and  even  drew 
a  public  reprimand  from  the  President. 
On  April  23,  1856,  he  proclaimed  martial 
law  over  Pierce  County,  suspended  the 
functions  of  all  civil  officers  therein,  and 
when  on  May  7,  Judge  Lander,  although 
serving  at  the  time  with  the  military- 
forces,  attempted  to  hold  a  court  in  de- 
fiance of  this  order,  the  Governor  marched 
a  detachment  of  volunteers  to  the  court 
room  and  arrested  the  chief  justice  on  the 
bench  and  the  clerk  at  his  table. 

Stevens  argued  in  his  own  defense  thus: 
"I  took  the  responsibility  as  an  incident  of 
the  war,  and  as  necessary  for  its  successful 
prosecution  and  termination.  The  whole 
territory  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  .  .  It  was  no 
time  for  half  measures,  or  for  running  the 
risk  of  the  slaughtering  of  our  families  and 
the  destruction  of  our  property."  Though 
his  defense  seems  sound  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  repercussions  of  Stevens's 
act  were  immediate  and  severe.  The  legis- 
lature passed  resolutions  condemning  him, 
he  was  arrested  for  contempt  of  court,  and 
although,  with  a  certain  insolence,  he,  as 
governor,  issued  a  respite  for  himself  as 
prisoner  before  the  bar,  he  was  fined. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  Senate  re- 


moved him  from  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs.  And  finally 
President  Pierce  conveyed  to  him  a  rebuke 
ending  in  the  words,  "Your  conduct,  in 
that  respect,  does  not  therefore  meet  with 
the  favorable  regard  of  the  President." 
Stevens's  enemies  seized  the  opportunity  to 
pour  upon  the  President,  the  committees  of 
Congress,  and  the  Eastern  press  floods  of 
abuse  which  accused  the  Governor  of 
almost  every  crime  including  tyranny  and 
usurpation,  persecution  of  the  Indians, 
embezzlement  of  public  funds,  forgers-,  and 
even  drunkenness  on  public  occasions. 

With  any  other  man,  o\-erwhelmed  by 
such  storms  of  defamation,  the  exulting 
cry  of  his  enemies,  '"Governor  Stevens  is  a 
dead  lion  at  last,"  would  have  been  justi- 
fied. But  Stevens,  completely  unperturbed, 
resigned  the  Governorship,  secured  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Congress,  and 
after  campaigning  over  1460  miles  in  five 
weeks  by  steamer,  by  canoe,  and  on 
horseback,  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
one  over  his  opponent.  Lie  took  this  seat 
December  7,  1857. 

After  his  reelection  to  Congress  for  a 
second  term,  Stevens  continued  his  work 
in  behalf  of  the  territory  which  had  so 
vilified  him.  But  the  great  problem  of 
slavery  was  looming  ever  more  darkly 
upon  the  horizon,  and  the  Democratic 
Party  was  beginning  to  divide  on  the 
question  of  whether  to  uphold  Stephen 
Douglas's  doctrine  of  "Squatter  Sovereign- 
ty," or  whether  to  allow  slavery  in  the 
territories  as  long  as  they  remained  such 
and  to  let  each  territory  decide  the  problem 
lor  itself  after  being  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  a  state.  It  was  to  the  latter,  or  Southern 
group,  that  Stevens  adhered,  and  \vhen  the 
party  split  at  the  convention  in  April, 

1860,  he  was  made  C'hairman  of  the 
National  E.xecutive  Committee  of  the  new- 
National  Democratic  Party.  For  four 
months  he  worked  at  establishing  a  nation- 
wide organization  and  at  perfecting  all  the 
myriad  details  essential  for  carrying  on  a 
presidential  campaign.  At  one  time  he 
wrote  in  a  single  night  the  party  address  to 
the  country — an  address  covering  a  whole 
page  of  a  large  metropolitan  newspaper. 

With  the  election  of  Lincoln,  however, 
the  war  became  inevitable,  and  on  May  22, 

1 86 1,  Stevens  offered  his  services  to  the 
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nation.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
ability  and  experience  of  one  who  was  a 
graduate  of  West  Point,  a  distinguished 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  a  successful 
Indian  fighter,  and  a  superlatively  able  and 
energetic  administrator  should  have  been 
utilized  at  once.  But  at  this  crisis  all 
Stevens's  past  life — his  life-long  adherence 
to  the  Democratic  Party,  his  connection 
with  the  National  Democratic  movement, 
the  slanders  spread  about  him  from 
Washington,  and  his  quarrels  with  his 
associates,  seemed  to  rise  up  to  thwart 
him.  When  his  intimate  friend,  Halleck, 
was  major-general  of  regulars,  his  timid 
subordinate,  McClellan,  Commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  his  old  friend, 
Lee,  General-in-Chief  of  the  Southern 
armies,  and  even  his  enemy.  Wool,  Com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  Virginia, 
Stevens  was  coldly  received  on  every  side. 
He  even  offered  his  services  to  General 
McDowell  in  any  capacity  for  the  move- 
ment that  culminated  in  Bull  Run,  but  his 
offer  was  declined.  At  last,  after  three 
months  of  disappointment  and  mortifica- 
tion, he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  79th 
Highlanders,  New  York  Volunteers.  Such 
an  appointment  was  almost  an  insult  in 
itself,  and  Stevens  exclaimed  in  his  bitter- 
ness and  depression,  "I  will  show  these 
men  in  Washington  that  I  am  worthy  of 
something  better  than  a  regiment,  or  I 
will  lay  my  bones  on  the  battlefield." 

The  79th  had  been  badly  cut  up  at  Bull 
Run,  and  had,  moreover,  been  disap- 
pointed over  a  withdrawn  promise  of 
leave  and  over  an  assurance  that  they 
might  elect  their  own  colonel.  The  first 
intimation  they  had  of  Stevens's  appoint- 
ment was  through  his  own  order  assuming 
command,  and  as  a  result  of  these  ac- 
cumulated grievances  almost  their  first  act 
was  to  mutiny.  By  a  combination  of 
severity  and  tact  their  new  colonel  soon 
restored  them  to  their  former  efficiency, 
and  for  two  months  they  took  part  with 
credit  in  the  small  operations  just  south  of 
the  Potomac.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
many  of  Stevens's  difficulties  were  caused 
by  his  old  associate,  General  McClellan. 
Though  Lincoln  appointed  Stevens  briga- 
dier-general on  September  28,  he  stated 
that  he  had  delayed  his  action  a  month  on 
McClellan's  advice,  and  twice  Stevens  was 


pointedly  ignored  by  McClellan  when 
they  met  upon  the  field.  Hence  it  was  with 
unmixed  relief  and  joy  that  he  received 
orders,  on  October  16,  to  report  at  Annap- 
olis. He  had  no  faith  in  McClellan's  policv 
of  restraining  the  ardor  of  his  troops,  and 
as  if  admitting  that  they  were  no  match  for 
the  Confederates,  keeping  them  safely 
ensconced  behind  defensive  works.  He 
remarked  as  he  traveled  to  his  new  station, 
"I  am  glad  to  leave  McClellan's  army. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  get  out  of  that  army.  I 
tell  you  that  army  under  McClellan  is 
doomed  to  disaster." 

The  expedition  General  Stevens  now 
joined,  under  General  Thomas  W.  Sher- 
man, and  in  conjunction  with  the  navv, 
was  to  secure  a  harbor  on  the  southern 
coast  to  serve  as  a  base  for  blockading 
fleets.  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  proved 
to  be  the  objective,  and  after  a  brilliant 
naval  attack  by  Commodore  Dupont  on 
November  7,  an  unopposed  landing  was 
made.  For  eight  months  Stevens  drilled 
and  disciplined  his  troops,  including  the 
Highlanders,  who  had  been  sent  him  by 
Lincoln's  order  and  in  spite  of  McClellan's 
opposition.  As  usual  Stevens's  advice  was 
all  for  aggressive  action,  and  he  conducted 
one  able  little  operation,  the  Battle  of 
Port  Royal  Ferry,  which  was  almost  the 
first  Union  success  achieved  by  the  army 
since  the  disaster  of  Bull  Run,  and  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  also  planning,  until  the 
arrival  of  Generals  Hunter  and  Benham  to 
supersede  General  Sherman  nullified  his 
preparations,  first  to  attack  the  Charleston 
and  Savannah  Railroad,  which  crossed  his 
front  on  a  series  of  highly  inflammable 
southern  pine  bridges,  and  then  to  march 
on  Charleston,  itself  So  vulnerable  did 
Lee  consider  this  point  and  so  obvious  a 
place  to  attack,  that  until  March,  1862,  he 
made  his  own  headquarters  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  posted  strong  detachments  of 
troops  for  the  protection  of  the  wooden 
trestles.  Stevens  was  eager  to  cross  swords 
with  his  old  friend  and  more  than  once 
remarked  that  he  could  beat  "Bob  Lee." 

Although  until  he  joined  the  Union 
Army,  Stevens  had  not  for  eight  years  had 
any  immediate  superior  officer  and  had 
been  to  an  unusual  degree  his  own  master, 
he  now  showed  that  he  could  obey  as  well 
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as  command.  He  chafed  against  the  in- 
efficiency and  incompetence  of  Hunter  and 
Benham,  but  he  submitted  himself  with 
good  grace  to  their  orders.  Still,  it  must 
have  been  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  on 
July  9,  after  the  poorly  planned  and  feebly 
executed  attack  on  Secessionville,  an 
operation  of  which  Stevens  wholeheartedly 
disapproved,  he  received  orders  to  join 
General  Burnside's  gth  Corps  in  Virginia 
under  Pope. 

But  Pope  was  to  show  himself  no  more 
able  than  his  predecessors,  and  though 
reinforced  by  the  troops  from  Port  Royal 
and  McClellan's  discomforted  Peninsular 
Army,  he  wasted  his  opportunities  and  his 
men  until  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run 
developed  into  a  discouraging  defeat, 
which  but  for  Stevens's  gallant  charge  at 
Chantilly  would  have  resulted  in  an 
appalling  Union  disaster. 

General  Stevens  was  only  forty-four 
years  old  when  he  died.  Yet  in  his  short 
life  he  had  shown  unique  powers  both  of 
mind  and  body  and  had  served  his  country 
brilliantly  in  many  fields  of  action.  There 
is  no  Andover  graduate  so  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  greater  processes  of  the 
nation's  development.  And  yet,  just  as 
General  Reno  wished  to  leave  the  body  of 
Stevens  obscurely  buried  on  the  field 
where  he  had  averted  defeat,  so  have  the 
historians  neglected  the  name  of  him  who 
did  so  much  to  open  the  western  country 
to  settlement.  It  may  be  true  that  qualities 
of  conceit  and  obstinacy  led  him  into 
constant  strife  with  his  colleagues.  It  may 
be  that  in  moments  of  desperate  crisis  he 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  ethics  as  other 
strong  men  have  done  before  and  since. 
And  it  is  apparent  that  he  lacked  that 
flair  for  publicity  which  made  a  Roosevelt 
the  darling  of  the  nation  in  spite  of  acts  of 
doubtful  public  morality.  But  accepting 
all  the  defects  of  his  character  as  they 
were,  it  is  still  undeniable  that  he  lived  a 
noble  and  unselfish  life.  He  soon  saw  that 
he  had  neither  money  nor  reputation  to 
gain;  yet  he  still  spent  every  ounce  of  his 
splendid  energy  in  his  country's  service.  In 
his  dealings  with  the  Indians  his  instruc- 


tions left  him  free  to  live  comfortably  with 
his  family,  pleading  that  his  duties  as 
governor  required  his  presence  at  home, 
but  he  chose  the  course  that  led  to  per- 
plexity, discomfort,  and  danger,  and 
which  was  likely  to  bring,  if  not  actual 
disaster,  at  least  disagreement  with  Wash- 
ington. He  never  ceased  to  work  for  the 
good  of  the  territory  which  had  vilified  his 
name.  And  in  the  Civil  War  he  accepted  a 
minor  position  when  he  had  every  right 
to  expect  a  high  one  and  served  faithfully 
under  leaders  far  less  competent  than 
himself 

Some  degree  of  recognition  came,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  when  it  was  too  late. 
General  Pope  praised  him  highly.  General 
Longstreet  said  of  him  that  he  gave  evi- 
dence of  courage,  judgment,  skill,  and 
genius  not  far  below  that  of  the  illustrious 
General  Jackson.  Congress,  which  had 
held  up  the  confirmation  of  his  commission 
as  brigadier  for  seven  months  on  the  basis 
of  anonymous  letters  falsely  representing 
his  attitude  on  slavery,  and  which  on  July 
4,  1862,  refused  to  confirm  his  appoint- 
ment as  major-general,  at  his  death  passed 
resolutions  in  his  honor  and  ordered  crape 
to  be  worn  for  ten  days.  After  Chantilly 
he  was  appointed  and  confirmed  a  major- 
general,  to  rank  from  the  previous  July  4th, 
and  it  was  asserted  by  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  currently  stated  in  the  press, 
that  at  the  moment  of  his  death  he  was 
being  considered  by  the  President  and  his 
advisers  as  commander  of  the  armies  in 
Virginia. 

Had  Stevens  lived  and  been  able  to 
overcome  the  opposition  which  he  so 
frequently  and  unfortunately  aroused,  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  would  not 
have  become  a  very  great  figure  in  the  life 
of  the  nation.  For  the  political  work  of  the 
Reconstruction  Period  he  might  not  have 
been  fitted,  because  he  lacked  those  arts  by 
which  politicians  purchase  success,  but 
with  his  magnificent  intellect,  his  great 
administrative  ability,  his  stupendous  en- 
ergy, he  might  as  an  explorer,  a  scientist, 
or  an  army  commander  have  reached 
almost  any  height. 
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TRUSTEES'  MEETING,  JUNE  i6,  1932 
Extracts  from  the  Records 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:10  P.M.  by  the  President. 

There  were  present:  Messrs.  Ropes,  Sawyer,  Morgan,  Bishop,  Cochran,  Neale  and 
Forbes  ex  officio. 

VOTED:  that  the  Trustees  approve  the  granting  of  diplomas  to  the  students  who 
have  been  approved  by  the  Faculty  and  have  entirely  satisfied  their  obligations  at  the 
Treasurer's  Office. 

VOTED:  that  the  following  works  of  art,  already  approved  b\'  the  Addison  Gallery 
Committee,  be  approved  and  accepted  for  the  Gallery: 

Donor  or  means  of 

acquisition 
Purchase  Fund 
Purchase  Fund 
Purchase  Fund 
Purchase  Fund 
Purchase  Fimd 
Purchase  Fund 
Puichase  Fund 
Purchase  Fund 
Ranger    Fund  of 
the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design 

Voted:  that  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to  send  to  the  Ranger  Fund  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees. 

The  following  list  of  Gifts  to  the  Academy  was  read: 


Winslow  Homer 
Maurice  Sterne 
Jerome  Myers 
Josef  Presser 
Josef  Presser 
Henry  Schnakenberg 
Stow  Wengenroth 
Sanford  Ross 
Wayman  Adams 


Camping  in  the  Adirondacks  {oil j 
Indian  Head  {drawing; 
Hand  Organ  {drawing) 
The  Farrier  {drawing} 
Head  of  a  Sctilptor  {drawing) 
Landscape  {drawing) 
Housewife's  Garden  {lithograph) 
St.  Peter's  at  Galilee  {drawing) 
Portrait  of  Joseph  Pennell  {oil) 
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from  Dudley  F.  Wolfe — payment  on  subscription  to  Teaching  Foundations, 
from  Andover  Badminton  Club — contribtition  for  library  books. 
Publication,  "A  Sermon  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Theological  Institution 
in  Andover  and  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  LL.D."'  from 
Prof  H.  A.  Farr. 

Engraving,  "The  Ship  Btiilder,"  by  C.  H.  Hodges,  after  a  painting  of  the  same 
title  done  by  Rembrandt,  1633,  and  lithograph  in  color,  by  Endicott  &  Co., 
"Salem  Harbor'"  (Encampment  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Militia  on  Winter  Island),  from  John  M.  Woolsey. 

Voted:  that  these  gifts  be  gratefully  accepted  on  the  terms,  if  any,  named  by  the 
several  donors,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  be  sent  to  the  donors. 

Voted:  that  Willet  L.  Eccles  be  appointed  for  one  year  Chairman  of  House  Officers 
with  the  following  general  duties: 

(a)  To  have  authority  to  call  and  preside  over  meetings  of  House  and  Division 
Officers. 

(b)  To  suggest  duties  and  to  discuss  methods  for  the  coordination  of  information 
relative  to  students. 

(c)  To  secure  weekly  reports  from  House  and  Division  Officers  on  the  status  of 
their  charges. 

(d)  To  codify  his  findings  in  systematic  weekly  reports  to  the  Headmaster  that  he 
may  have  up-to-date  information  always  at  hand. 
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(e)  To  execute  the  wishes  of  the  Headmaster  in  the  task  of  helping  and  correcting 
students. 

(f)  To  welcome  conferences  with  boys  during  set  hours  in  his  office,  for  counsel  and 
advice. 

Voted:  that  the  Treasurer  and  Comptroller  be  authorized  to  arrange  for  the  em- 
ployment of  manual  labor  from  the  Town  during  the  summer  on  improvement  in  the 
property  of  the  Academy  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5,000.  and  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose  be  provided  by  a  reduction  in  like  amount  from  the  appropriation 
for  Property  Amortization. 

The  President  read  letters  from  Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Cochran  in  regard  to  the  windows 
in  the  Academy  Chapel,  and  it  was 

Voted:  that  Mr.  Cochran's  letter  of  June  6,  1932  and  Mr.  Piatt's  letter  to  Mr. 
Cochran  of  May  20,  1932,  be  entered  on  the  record  of  this  meeting,  and  that  the  Board 
records  that  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Cochran  and  Mr.  Piatt  meet  with  the  entire 
and  unanimous  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  vote  was  unanimous.  The  follow- 
ing are  true  copies  of  the  letters: 

"June  6,  1932 

The  Board  of  Trustees, 
Phillips  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 
Dear  Sirs: 

When  I  gave  the  Chapel  to  Phillips  Academy,  I  did  not  place  any  conditions  on  the 
gift.  I  wonder  if  it  is  presumptuous  of  me  to  try  to  express  a  strong  desire  at  this  late  date. 

The  desire  I  wish  to  express  is  that  never  in  the  future  should  any  memorial  stained 
glass  windows  be  placed  in  the  Chapel.  The  effect  of  the  present  lighting  is  beautiful  and 
has  met  with  such  universal  approval  that  I  think  it  should  always  remain  characteristic 
of  the  Chapel  just  as  it  now  is. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  A.  Piatt,  the  architect,  on  this  subject.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Piatt  so  emphatically  that  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  his  letter  to 
you,  at  the  same  time  expressing  my  own  definite  approval  of  the  contents  of  his  letter. 

If  this  also  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Trustees,  cannot  this  letter  be  placed  in 
the  Trustees'  records  in  the  proper  place,  so  that  future  generations  of  Trustees  will  be 
aware  of  my  desires  in  the  matter? 

Asking  your  kind  consideration  in  this  matter,  I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Thomas  Cochran" 


"May  20,  1932 

My  dear  Mr.  Cochran: 

I  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the  Chapel,  and  the  fact 
that  everyone  seems  to  like  it,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  I  know  very  gratifying  to  all  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  building. 

I  have  seen  so  many  churches  injured  by  the  introduction  of  memorial  stained  glass 
windows,  that  I  am  writing  in  the  hope  that  if  you  agree  with  me,  you  will  write  the 
Trustees  requesting  that  it  be  put  on  record  that  the  feeling  of  the  donor  and  architect  is 
that  memorials  of  this  kind  should  not  be  used. 

I  feel  that  a  part  of  the  success  of  the  building  is  its  simplicity  and  lighting,  both  of 
which  would  be  injured  by  stained  glass  windows  of  the  diversified  kind. 

Faithfully, 
(Signed)  Charles  A.  Platt" 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  6:30  P.M. 
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General  School  Interests 


The  New  Tear 

In  view  of  the  intensity  and  persistency 
of  tiie  depression  which  has  endangered 
the  existence  of  so  many  private  schools 
in  the  land,  Andover  is  not  discouraged  by 
the  tentative  registration  figures  which 
indicate  an  enrollment  of  about  six  hun- 
dred boys  this  fall.  Although  in  number 
somewhat  reduced,  the  new  boys  already 
appear  to  be  of  fine  quality,  perhaps  ap- 
preciating more  than  any  other  new 
group  the  value  of  an  education.  The 
members  of  the  faculty  have  spent  a 
summer  of  unusual  fruitfulness  in  study 
or  in  travel  and  have  returned  fresh- 
ened and  strengthened.  New  instruc- 
tors of  wide  experience  and  rich  per- 
sonality have  been  added  to  the  teaching 
staff;  interesting  courses  in  music,  art, 
architecture,  literature,  and  current  events 
have  been  inaugurated  to  utilize  more 
fully  than  ever  the  resources  of  the  modern 
Academy;  and  new  ideas  and  a  spirit  of 
optimism  are  in  the  air. 

Classes  began  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 21,  but  days  before  this  the  campus 
was  filled  with  the  bustle  of  excitement 
which  always  accompanies  the  opening  of 
school  and  which  stirs  even  the  oldest 
member  of  the  faculty.  The  steps  of  Samuel 
Phillips  Hall  crowded  with  new  boys  ner- 
vously awaiting  their  entrance  examina- 
tions; students  hurrying  to  make  out 
schedules  and  boisterously  comparing 
notes  on  classes  and  instructors;  old  boys 
hidden  beneath  loads  of  lamps,  books, 
tables,  and  chairs  while  moving  their 
cherished  belongings  from  one  dormitory 
to  a  new  and  more  exalted  one;  first 
classes  with  students  and  faculty  scanning 
the  faces  of  one  another  with  mingled 
curiosity  and  hope:  these  are  among  the 
snapshots  of  the  opening  of  school,  none 
the  less  interesting  because  of  their  famil- 
iarity. 

With  no  construction  of  major  import- 
ance in  progress,  Andover  is  again  free  to 
contemplate  the  mellow  beauty  of  her 
campus, — the  stretches  of  lovely  lawns, 
the  lengthening  shadows  cast  by  the  grand 


old  elms,  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  her 
structures,  the  sun-washed  facade  of  Sam- 
uel Phillips  Hall,  and  the  steeple  of  the 
New  Chapel  cut  clean  against  the  blue  of 
an  autumn  afternoon.  Houses  have  been 
remodelled  and  new  roads  have  been 
opened;  grounds  have  been  cared  for  and 
buildings  kept  in  repair.  But  the  campus  in 
its  essential  unity  and  beauty  has  remained 
throughout  the  summer  undisturbed,  giv- 
ing the  impression  of  quietly  waiting  to  be 
fulfilled  and  completed  by  those  whose 
work  on  it  gives  it  its  most  real  significance. 


Faculty  Notes 

Although  he  is  much  improved  in 
health.  Headmaster  Alfred  E.  Stearns  has 
been  granted  by  the  Trustees  a  further 
leave  of  absence,  which  he  will  spend  in 
Europe  with  his  family.  Dr.  Stearns  has 
had  no  real  period  for  rest  and  relaxation 
since  1913.  While  he  is  gone.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Forbes,  Head  of  the  Latin  Department, 
will  continue  to  be  Acting  Headmaster. 

During  the  summer.  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Fuess  gave  lectures  on  "The  Trend  of 
Contemporary  Biography"  at  Columbia 
University  and  the  Bread  Loaf  School  of 
English.  An  article  by  Dr.  Fuess  on 
"Roosevelt, — the  Democratic  Hope"  ap- 
peared in  Current  History  for  August  and 
another  on  "Norman  Thomas"  in  the 
issue  of  the  same  magazine  for  October. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October  contains 
an  essay  by  Dr.  Fuess  entitled,  "Creed  of  a 
Schoolmaster."  He  delivered  the  address 
at  the  dedication  of  the  bust  of  Daniel 
Webster  on  October  12,  at  Franklin,  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard  and  Mr.  Roy 
E.  Spencer  have  returned  after  a  year's 
leave  of  absence. 

During  the  summer  Mr.  M.  Lawrence 
Shields  was  with  the  Forbes-Grenfell 
Expedition  in  Northern  Labrador. 

Dr.  Peirson  S.  Page  received  this  sum- 
mer from  Springfield  College  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Physical  Education. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  has  moved  from  the 
Farrar  House  to  25  Highland  Road. 
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During  the  summer  Dr.  Moorehead  was 
in  Bar  Harbor  studying  the  collections  in 
the  small  museum  in  Acadia  National 
Park. 

Among  the  members  of  the  faculty  who 
spent  the  summer  in  Europe  were  Messrs. 
Parmelee,  Fuess,  Pfatteicher,  Basford,  For- 
bush,  van  der  Stucken,  and  Trowbridge. 

A  new  edition  of  Hamlet,  edited  by  Dr. 
Fuess  and  Mr.  Blackmer,  has  recently  been 
published. 

Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely  completed  this 
summer  a  course  of  graduate  study  at 
Columbia  University. 

An  article  by  Horace  M.  Poynter  enti- 
tled "Latin  as  Fetish,"  which  he  delivered 
last  April  before  the  Classical  Association 
of  New  England,  appears  in  the  October 
issue  of  The  Classical  Journal. 

Mr.  Otho  W.  Allen  will  occupy  the 
house  recently  remodeled  at  141  Main 
Street. 

Dr.  Willet  L.  Eccles  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  House  Officers. 

Mr.  Miner  W.  Merrick  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  History  Department  in  the 
Episcopal  Academy,  near  Philadelphia. 


J\'ew  Faculty  Members 

Mr.  Lionel  Denis  Peterkin  has  joined 
the  faculty  as  Instructor  in  Latin  on  the 
Elizalaeth  Milbank  Anderson  Foundation. 
Mr.  Peterkin  received  his  B.A.  and  M  A. 
degrees  from  Durham  University,  Eng- 
land, and  a  Certificate  from  the  School  of 
Education  at  Oxford.  He  has  taught  the 
Classics  at  Bracondale  School,  Norwich, 
England,  and  at  Harrison  College,  Barba- 
dos, B.W.I.  During  the  war  he  serv'ed  as 
lieutenant  with  the  Highland  Light  In- 
fantry and  later  as  Captain  and  Education 
Officer  with  the  90th  Infantry  Brigade.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  did  graduate  work 
at  the  School  of  Economics,  London  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1920  was  appointed  Senior 
Instructor  in  Classics  at  Queen's  College, 
British  Guiana.  Since  1925  he  has  been  at 
Harvard  as  Tutor  and  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, as  Lecturer  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
as  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Mr.  Peterkin  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Economics  Society.  He  will  live  at  143 
Main  Street. 

Mr.  Allan  T.  Cook,  who  has  joined  the 
English  Department,  is  a  graduate  of 
Syracuse  University  in  the  class  of  1910. 
He  has  had  twenty  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience at  the  Suffield  School,  Suffield, 
Conn.,  the  Evanston  Township  High 
School,  Evanston,  111.,  the  Albany  High 
School,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Hackley 
School,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cook  has 
been  a  reader  for  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  will  live  in  Bishop  Hall 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Watt,  who  will  be 
Assistant  in  Chemistry  and  Mathematics, 
is  a  graduate  of  Boston  English  High 
School  and  received  his  B.S.  degree, 
cum  laude,  from  Bowdoin  in  1932.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Bowdoin  Mathematical 
Society  and  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  He  will  live 
in  Draper  Cottage. 

Mr.  Leonard  L.  James,  Instructor  in 
English  and  Ancient  History,  is  a  graduate 
of  Bristol  University,  England,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1927  as  a  Francis  Riggs 
Fellow,  and  has  taught  at  the  Cranbrook 
School  and  the  Stearns  School.  He  will 
live  in  Bancroft  Hall. 

Mr.  Bernard  L.  Boyle,  a  graduate  of 
Phillips  Academy  and  of  Dartmouth  in  the 
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class  of  1 93 1,  will  be  a  proctor  in  Williams 
Hall  and  assist  in  athletics  and  religious 
work. 


The  Commons 

With  a  new  Director,  Miss  Helen  Marks, 
and  a  completely  new  kitchen  staff  headed 
by  Mr.  Emil  Otto,  formerly  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  the  reorganized  Commons  is 
starting  out  upon  a  new  year  determined 
to  give  satisfaction  to  all  varieties  of  appe- 
tites and  tastes.  The  board  has  been  re- 
duced to  ten  dollars  a  week,  but  seconds 
will  be  served  until  no  boy  can  go  hungry. 
Miss  Marks  was  at  one  time  a  supervisor 
of  the  dining  hall  at  Lawrenceville  and 
was  lately  the  dietitian  of  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  planning  and  directing  the 
serving  of  three  thousand  meals  daily.  Her 
large  experience  and  known  ability  should 
insure  excellent  management  of  the  Com- 
mons this  year. 

New  Secretary  at  the  Addison  Gallery 

Miss  Katharine  Clay  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  and  Registrar  at  the  Addison 
Gallery  of  American  Art.  Previous  to  ac- 
cepting her  present  position  Miss  Clay  had 
for  several  years  been  Assistant  to  the 
Alumnae  Secretary  at  Abbot  Academy. 

Statistics  from  the  Library 

The  number  of  accessions  during  the 
year  was  3916  volumes,  divided  as  follows: 

Books  purchased:  2475 

Books  presented:  1344 

Magazines  bound:  97 

The  books  purchased  include,  besides 
current  volumes,  those  which  had  been 
bought  in  previous  years  but  only  recently 
accessioned  and  made  a  part  of  the  library. 
The  books  presented,  also,  in  addition  to 
the  gifts  of  the  past  year,  represent  col- 
lections such  as  the  Draper  and  Farrar 
libraries,  which  have  belonged  to  the 
school  for  many  years  but  have  not  before 
been  accessioned.  These  libraries  are  now 
in  process  of  being  catalogued. 

On  June  30,  1932,  the  total  number  of 
accessioned  volumes  was  32,1 15. 

The  volumes  catalogued  during  the  year 
were  4583,  for  which  12,317  cards  were 
made. 


The  volumes  circulated  were  17,103. 
The  largest  circulation  on  any  one  day  was 
1 16  volumes. 

The  Reference  Room  attendance  was 
59,504,  with  an  estimated  additional 
15,000  to  include  the  readers  in  the  Free- 
man Room.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
keep  a  record  of  attendance  in  any  other 
room  than  the  Reference  Room,  with  the 
exception  of  one  day,  when  an  actual 
count  was  made  of  all  visitors,  and  it  was 
found  that  6 1 2  persons  had  made  use  of  the 
library  during  that  time. 

Library  instruction  was  given  to  92 
Junior  students,  which  served  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library,  its  arrangement,  its  treasures,  and 
its  working  material.  Instruction  was  also 
given  to  1 70  members  of  the  Upper 
Middle  class  in  the  use  of  the  important 
reference  works  and  other  library  tools, 
and  to  160  Seniors  a  brief  course  in  bibli- 
ography was  given.  This  instruction  was  in 
charge  of  the  Reference  librarian, 
ir  Exhibitions  of  Government  Documents, 
Fine  Printing,  Inexpensive  Books,  and 
memorabilia  connected  with  the  Wash- 
ington Bi-Centennial  have  been  held  dur- 
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ing  the  year,  also  a  display  of  books  on 
Chemistry  arranged  to  indicate  some  of 
the  library's  resources  on  this  subject. 

Two  notable  stamp  collections,  lent  by 
undergraduates,  were  also  shown. 

A  recent  acquisition  of  very  great  value 
is  the  gift  of  457  volumes  from  the  private 
library  of  Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  '86, 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  from  191 2  to  1932. 
This  collection  consists  of  many  interesting 
volumes  of  biography,  history,  literature, 
and  art,  all  of  which  will  greatly  enrich  the 
library's  resources  in  these  fields. 

Other  noteworthy  gifts  have  been:  42 
volumes  on  Art,  presented  by  Mrs.  Frank 
W.  Adams  of  Boston,  45  volumes  of  the 
publications  of  the  Yale  University  Press, 
the  gift  of  "A  Friend  of  Andover  and 
Yale",  and  33  volumes  on  Golf,  given  by 
Judge  John  M.  Woolsey,  '94. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  also  made 
of  valuable  contributions  to  the  library's 
collections  by  other  friends  and  alumni  of 
the  school. 


Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art 

The  Addison  Gallery  continued  its 
policy  of  last  year  in  keeping  the  Gallery 
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open  every  afternoon,  including  Sundav, 
during  July  and  August.  The  attendance 
surpassed  that  of  last  year,  and  again  in- 
cluded visitors  from  distant  parts. 

The  "Exhibition  of  Local  Artists",  con- 
sisting of  paintings  in  oil  and  water  color, 
sculpture,  prints,  and  drawings,  by  resi- 
dents of  Andover,  North  Andover,  Law- 
rence, and  Methuen,  opened  on  July  loth 
and  continued  until  August  20th.  A  com- 
mittee made  selections  from  a  large  amount 
of  sul)mitted  material,  accepting  at  least 
one  contribution  from  every  artist.  The 
variety  and  quality  of  the  exhibition,  and 
the  many  evidences  of  real  talent,  proved 
gratifying  to  artist  and  spectator  alike. 

An  exhibition  of  "Water  Colors  and 
Marine  Prints"  was  held  from  August 
24th  to  October  3rd.  The  water  colors  con- 
sisted of  one  group  by  Charles  Hopkinson, 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  last  winter,  and  another  by  young 
Washington  artists  who  have  received 
their  training  in  the  studios  of  the  Duncan 
Phillips  Memorial  Gallerv-.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Thorndike  D.  Howe,  1901. 
a  collection  of  over  sixty  marine  prints, 
made  by  Mr  Howe's  father,  the  late  Dr. 
Octavius  T.  Howe,  1 868,  was  exhibited  for 
the  first  time.  These  prints  of  famous 
naval  encounters,  clipper  ships,  and  yachts, 
all  related  to  American  Maritime  Histor\-, 
dating  from  1781,  showed  Dr.  Howe's 
interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  maritime 
history  of  this  country. 

The  first  loan  exhibition  of  the  fall  will 
be  one  of  contemporary  American  paint- 
ing, selected  by  ^Ir.  Robert  G.  Mclntyre. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Art  Committee,  and 
will  be  shown  from  October  8th  until 
about  December  ist.  As  a  reflection  of  one 
man's  taste  in  the  field  of  contemporarv' 
art,  this  exhibition  should  be  received 
with  keen  interest  by  both  critic  and 
gallery  visitor. 


The  Jacob  Cooper  Greek  Prize  Awarded 
to  Ralph  Lazzo.ro 

The  Jacob  Cooper  Greek  Prize  of  one 
thousand  dollars  has  been  awarded  for 
1932  to  Ralph  Lazzaro,  of  Wakefield. 
Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Philhps 
Academy  in  1932,  and  now  a  member  of 
the  freshman  class  at  Harvard.  To  deter- 
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mine  the  winner,  the  ten  best  papers  are 
selected  from  the  examination  books  in  the 
Three  Year  Greek  College  Entrance 
Examination  in  June  and  then  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  three  appointed 
by  the  American  Philological  Association, 
who  make  the  final  award.  This  prize  was 
offered  for  the  second  time  in  1932.  Mr. 
Lazzaro  was  a  member  of  Phillips  Acade- 
my for  two  years,  beginning  his  study  of 
Greek  during  his  first  year  and  during  his 
second  year  studying  both  second-year  and 
third-year  Greek,  which  includes,  re- 
spectively, the  reading  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  and  Homer.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  his  senior  schedule  contained  twenty- 
two  hours  a  week  rather  than  the  normal 
eighteen  and  that  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  other  work  as  well  as  in  Greek. 


Academy  Preachers 

Sept.  25  Dr.  AUyn  K.  Foster,  The 
Board  of  Education  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention 
— New  York  and  Chicago 

Oct.       2    A.M.    Rt.    Rev.    Henry  K. 
Sherrill,  Boston,  Mass. 
Vespers  Dr.  Forbes 

Oct.  9  President  J.  Edgar  Park,  Whea- 
ton  College,  Norton,  Mass. 

Oct.  16  A.M.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Park, 
First  Church  in  Boston  (347 
Marlborough  St.) 
Vespers  Rev.  Arthur  Lee  Kin- 
solving,  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Oct.  23  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Bradford,  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Church, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Oct.  30  Dr.  Henry  H.  Tweedy,  Yale 
Divinity  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Nov.  6  Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown,  233 
Edwards  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Nov.  13  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Barbour, 
Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Nov.  20  Rt.  Rev.  John  T.  Dallas,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


27 


4 
1 1 


'933 


Jan. 
Jan. 


15 


Mr.  Frederick  E.  Watt 

Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  Un- 
ion   Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City 
Open 

Open  (Sunday  before  Christ- 
mas) 

Dr.  Allyn  K.  Foster,  Baptist 
Board  of  Education,  N.Y.C. 
Dean   Philemon   F.  Sturges, 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
Boston 


Society  Scholarship  Averages 

The  Society  scholarship  averages  for 
the  spring  term  were  as  follows — 


P  A  E 

71 

63 

A  G  C 

69 

30 

E  D  P 

68 

53 

PES 

68 

52 

FED 

68 

51 

P  B  X 

67 

28 

A  U  V 

66 

63 

K  0  A 

66 

40 

28 
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Athletics 

By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


THE  crispness  of  autumn  is  upon  us, 
and  with  Andover  opening  a  week 
later  this  year,  the  coolness  of  color- 
ful fall  afternoons  seems  to  have  added 
unusual  zest  to  the  beginning  of  athletics. 

The  days  have  passed  when  every  stu- 
dent hung  breathless  over  each  bit  of  news 
from  the  Varsity  eleven  and  all  games  were 
attended  by  all  boys  in  school.  Students 
no  longer  weep  as  a  body  when  the  dear 
old  Varsity  is  defeated  by  the  Purple  and 
Gold,  nor  do  they  rejoice  as  one  man  when 
an  off-side  play  brings  victory.  But  there 
has  been  no  decline  in  the  interest  of  those 
competing  nor  in  the  number  whose  am- 
bition is  to  give  and  get  all  there  is  out  of 
the  game  merely  for  the  love  of  it.  As  we 
have  stated  before  in  the  Bulletin,  we 
think  this  a  healthy  attitude. 

Messrs.  Benton,  Dake,  Hagenbuckle, 
and  Billhardt  are  again  assisting  Mr.  Ray 


Ray  W.  Graham 
Captain  of  Football 


Shepard  on  the  first  team  gridiron.  Over 
a  hundred  mole-skinned  aspirants  ap- 
peared at  the  first  call  for  varsity  candi- 
dates, and  among  them  are  more  than  a 
few  on  whom  the  coaching  stafT  look  with 
tender  eye.  Captain  Ray  Graham  has  a 
satisfactory  backing  from  last  year,  added 
to  which  there  seems  to  be  more  potential 
talent  among  the  new  men  than  is  usually 
our  fortune  to  see  in  the  early  days  of 
school.  Piatt,  McTernen,  the  Sears  bro- 
thers, Kellogg,  Peterson,  and  Lewis  should 
again  carry  the  standard  of  the  Blue;  while 
the  Giles  brothers,  from  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts; Furse,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont; 
and  MacEllroy,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  are 
of  the  type  which  help  to  smooth  the 
waters  of  the  turbulent  seas  of  football 
coaching.  Manager  Vye  has  arranged  the 
following  list  of  games,  all  to  be  played  at 
Andover: 


Oct. 

I 

New  Hampton 

Oct. 

8 

Harvard  Freshmen 

Oct. 

15 

Yale  Freshmen 

Oct. 

22 

Boston  University  Freshmen 

Oct. 

29 

Brown  Freshmen 

Nov. 

5 

N.  H.  Freshmen 

Nov. 

12 

Exeter  at  Andover 

Soccer 

Captain  "Danny"  Badger  has  but  three 
of  last  year's  hooters  to  brighten  the  out- 
look of  Coach  "Jim"  Ryley.This,  however, 
is  not  serious  in  itself,  because  Mr.  Ryley 
has  made  a  habit  of  culturing  winning 
teams  from  apparently  unfertile  soil 
Seven  opponents  will  face  the  Blue  this  year. 

Saturday,  Oct.  8 — Tabor  at  Tabor. 
Saturday,  Oct.  15 — Tufts  Freshmen 
Wednesday,  Oct.  19 — Gov.  Dummer 
Saturday,  Oct.  22 — Worcester. 
Saturday,  Oct.  29 — Harvard  Freshmen. 
Saturday,  Nov.  5 — M.I.T.  Freshmen 
Wednesday,  Nov.  9 — Exeter  at  Exeter. 
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Polo 

Mr.  Lyle  Phillips,  coach  of  Andover's 
Polo  Team,  who,  himself,  handles  the 
mallet  with  distinction,  is  looking  forward 
to  a  favorable  year.  Embree,  Whitney,  and 
Hook  have  returned  to  gallop  after  the 
elusive  sphere.  Tentative  games  with 
Norwich  University,  the  Harvard  Fresh- 
men, and  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  are 
being  considered  for  this  term. 

Club  Football 

Some  of  the  most  ardent  competition  of 
the  year  is  always  seen  in  the  games 


among  the  Club  teams.  Mr.  Eccles  is 
again  coaching  the  Romans,  and  their 
erratic  brilliance  has  often  won  them  un- 
expected victories.  The  Greeks,  under  Mr. 
Trowbridge,  have  learned  to  love  the 
game  for  its  own  sake.  Precision  and 
drive  characterize  the  Saxons  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  Mr.  Paradise  and  Mr. 
Maynard.  The  Gauls,  coached  by  Mr. 
Baldwin,  are  noted  for  the  finesse  and  de- 
ception of  their  attack.  With  the  advent 
of  the  All  Club  versus  the  Exeter  All  Class 
game  Club  football  has  gained  added 
prestige  in  Andover. 


Alumni  Interests 

By  George  T.  Eaton 


Frederic  Palmer,  iS^S-igjs 

In  the  Phillips  Andover  Mirror  for  May, 
1892,  Dr.  Palmer  has  the  opening  feature 
entitled  "The  Magazine  and  the  Alumni," 
indicating  what  he  hopes  the  magazine 
will  prove  to  be  to  the  friends  of  the  school. 
He  influenced  the  life  of  the  Academy 
in  many  ways.  While  a  student  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  he  taught  gym- 
nastics in  Bulfinch  Hall,  and  as  rector  of 
Christ  Church  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  was  pastor  of  many  Phillips  boys,  and  in 
191 5  he  presided  most  happily  at  the  June 
alumni  dinner.  The  record  of  his  life  re- 
veals a  truly  rounded  one,  and  that  causes 
us  to  rejoice  that  he  bears  the  Phillips 
name. 


James  Allen  Flanders,  i8j6-igj2 

The  Mt.  Auburn  Chapel  last  month 
witnessed  an  outpouring  of  friends  and 
neighbors  who  desired  to  pay  tribute  of 
their  affection  and  esteem  at  the  funeral  of 
one  of  the  most  loyal  of  the  sons  of  Phillips. 
He  loved  Andover  and  proved  his  love  for 
the  school  in  many  ways.  He  was  present 
in  1923  when  his  class  celebrated  its  fifty 
years  of  graduate  life  and  was  also  present 
when  the  academy  set  forth  its  sesqui- 
centennial  exercises.  A  son,  a  son-in-law, 
and  a  grandson  have  all  been  members  of 


the  school  and  a  second  grandson  enters 
soon.  He  left  his  impress  upon  many 
phases  of  the  life  of  thir  nation,  and  Phil- 
lips is  glad  here  to  make  mention  that  he 
once  trod  its  halls. 


James  Allen  Flanders 
Class  of  1873 
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Fortieth  Reunion 

\\'hilc  this  year  of  depression  possibly 
had  its  effect  upon  the  number  returning 
to  our  Fortieth  Reunion  of  the  Class  of 
"92,  it  in  no  way  dampened  the  enthusiasm 
and  interest  of  the  twenty-two  men  who 
returned  to  the  Hill  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  one  of  this  group  has  any  regrets 
for  making  the  effort.  Those  in  attendance 
were  as  follows: — 

Allen,  Ames,  Coffin,  Colgate,  Colt, 
Crawford,  Pales,  Farr,  Pisher,  H.  J., 
Poote,  Hill,  Hooker,  Knapp,  Ladd, 
Lang,  Neale,  Nettleton,  Newman, 
Newton,  Thompson,  A.  P.,  Torrey, 
Vaill. 

With  headquarters  established  at  John- 
son Hall,  one  of  the  newer  dormitories, 
we  were  very  comfortably  accommodated 
for  the  night. 

During  the  morning  Pales,  Hooker  and 
Crawford  arrived  and  later  in  the  afternoon 
Colgate,  Poote,  Knapp  and  Nettleton, 
who  had  motored  up  from  New  Haven. 
Sam  Colt  and  his  son  also  arrived  with 
Parr,  Hill  and  Lang  following,  as  did  also 
Jim  Neale,  Allen,  Torrey  and  Vaill.  Harry 
Pisher,  Ted  Ames  and  Ladd  did  not  arrive 
until  the  following  morning,  so  they  all 
missed  the  Class  Dinner  on  Thursday 
night. 

The  Dinner  was  given  in  the  very  hand- 
some room  in  the  Commons  which  is  used 
by  the  Faculty,  and  about  twenty  sat  down 
at  the  table  including  two  guests,  Ralph 
Holmes  '90,  and  Colt,  Jr.  No  formal  pro- 
gram was  indulged  in  but  we  all  had  a 
good  v'isit  and  a  number  of  letters  and 
telegrams  were  read  from  members  unable 
to  attend.  We  adjourned  about  eight- 
thirty  to  hear  the  singing  on  the  campus  and 
in  order  that  those  who  so  desired  might 
attend  the  play  which  was  given  during 
the  evening  in  George  Washington  Hall. 

Thursday  morning  the  photograph  was 
taken  and  then  we  lined  up  for  the  parade 
with  the  largest  delegation  of  any  of  the 
Classes  returning  to  their  Reunions.  After 
the  exercises  in  the  beautiful  new  Chapel, 
we  attended  the  Alumni  Luncheon  where 
our  Class  was  honored  by  having  Pete 
Allen  selected  as  Toastmaster  and  George 
Nettleton  as  principal  speaker.  Needless  to 


say,  they  both  acquitted  themselves  with 
great  credit. 

The  saddest  part  of  these  Reunions  is  the 
parting  which  l^egan  soon  after  the  Alumni 
Luncheon  and  it  was  not  long  before  most 
of  the  crowd  had  started  homeward.  Two 
of  three  of  us  remained  to  see  the  Ball 
Game  between  the  Andover  team  and  the 
Alumni,  the  latter  having  a  very  strong 
team  and  winning  by  a  comfortable 
margin. 

Thus  ended  our  Fortieth  Reunion  with 
our  only  regret  that  all  of  the  old  crowd 
could  not  have  been  in  attendance. 

C.  A.  Crawford 


Thirty-ffth  Reunion 

The  "Corporal's  Guard"  of  the  Class  of 
1897  who  weathered  the  depressed  days  of 
1932  were  ever  so  happy  in  their  Thirty- 
fifth  reunion  contacts  last  June — and  this 
in  spite  of  the  doleful  skies  that  enshrouded 
Andover  on  Commencement  morning. 
There  were  only  eight  of  us  to  break  bread 
and  reminisce  together  at  Williams  Hall, 
with  Charles  Woolsey,  Con  Woolsey's  son 
and  Bill  Hausberg,  Art  Thomas'  Yale 
Classmate's  son,  both  Seniors  at  Andover, 
as  our  youthful  guests,  and  with  our  be- 
loved Professor  Forbes  dropping  in  for  no 
bite  but  just  to  salute  with  his  usual  charm 
and  happy  vein  of  interest  and  humor  his 
friends  of  long  ago — too  long  ago  in  years 
but  really  only  yesterday  in  spirit.  Our 
reminiscences  took  us  well  on  to  the  mid- 
night hoin-;  then  came  a  quiet  repose  and 
a  wonderful  New  England  breakfast  of  fried 
eggs  and  bacon,  with  much  else,  in 
W'illiams  Hall, — all,  thanks  to  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  School. 

The  rain  of  early  Commencement  Day 
caused  some  disquieting  tones  only  to  be 
dispelled  promptly  at  ten  o'clock  when  the 
blue  coated  and  gold  tassled  band  and  the 
splendid  array  of  the  flannel  trousered  Grad- 
uating class  led  the  way  to  Andover's  dis- 
tinctly colonial  Chapel.  There  we  were 
particularly  impressed  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  prizes  aw-arded  to  smiling  and  re- 
sponsive youths,  though  were  somewhat 
puzzled  as  to  the  problem  of  Humanism. 

Nine  of  us  sat  together  for  a  rather  un- 
usually good  picture  before  we  were  called 
into  the  Gym  for  the  Alumni  luncheon, 
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which  we  pronounced  as  the  best  of  such 
luncheons  we  had  ever  partaken  of. 
Thanks  to  someone  is  richly  deserved. 

We  did  miss  Al  Stearns  and  his  usual 
telling  and  impressive  story  about  our  old 
School  in  its  new  garments  and  recorded 
our  loyalty  to  him  and  earnest  hope  that 
he  would  soon  be  at  the  helm  to  lead  it  on 
through  these  troublous  days. 

So  went  our  Thirty-fifth  Reunion,  small 
in  number,  rich  with  friendship,  deep  in 
loyalty  to  our  School,  and  with  ever  in- 
creasing confidence  in  the  new  Andover, 
abundant  with  the  tradition  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  old  School,  which  we  knew 
and  loved  so  well. 

Those  who  made  up  the  "Corporal's 
Guard"  were  Oscar  Billings,  George 
French,  Frank  Stedman,  Mike  Sullivan, 
Joe  Symonds,  Art  Thomas,  Clark  Wilcox 
and  Art  Young  with  Jimmie  Jameson 
joining  on  Commencement. 

There  was  much  urge  for  an  off  year 
reunion  next  June,  for  we  warmly  con- 
curred with  Professor  Forbes'  conviction 
that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  name  of  Phillips-Andover, 
there  will  youth  be  also — and  in  abund- 
ance. 


Personals 

1858 — Professor  George  H.  Palmer  has  written 
"The  Lord's  Prayer"  published  by  the  Congrega- 
tional Publishing  Society. 

1883 — .\mherst  at  the  June  commencement  be- 
stowed the  degree  of  M.S.  on  Nelson  C.  Haskell. 

1887 — Dr.  William  P.  Grax  es  received  from  Bos- 
ton University  the  degree  of  Sc.D. 

1887 —  A  portrait  of  Judge  James  P.  Woodruff, 
painted  by  Edwin  B.  Child,  has  been  presented  to 
the  Litchfield  (Conn.)  Savings  Society  of  which 
Woodruff  was  president  at  tlie  time  of  his  death. 

1888 —  Rev.  T.  Newton  Owen  has  resigned  his 
pastorate  at  Eastport,  Me. 

i8gi — Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  has  written 
"The  Christian  Ideal  and  Social  Control"  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

iBgi — Harvard  in  June  bestowed  the  degree  of 
D.D.  on  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Park. 

1 894 —  Headmaster  Lewis  Perry  of  Exeter  received 
the  degree  of  Litt.D.  from  the  L^niversity  of  New 
Hampshire  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard. 

1895 —  Sidney  \.  Weston  has  '  written  "The 
Prophets  and  the  Problems  of  Life"  published  by 
the  Congregational  Publishing  Society. 

1903 — Albert  T.  Gould  has  been  elected  an  over- 
seer of  Bowdoin  College. 


1904 —  Irving  H.  Gallyon  is  now  connected  with 
the  down  town  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1905 —  Alfred  L.  Loomis  recei\  ed  from  Wcsleyan 
the  degree  of  Sc.D. 

1906 —  A  daughter,  Mildred  Jcannette,  was  born 
June  15,  1932  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  P.  Ferguson. 

1909 — Rev.  David  E.  .\dams  is  associate  professor 
of  religion  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Dartmouth  last  June. 

191 1 —  A  daughter  was  born  recently  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Augustine  E.  Conroy  of  Lowell. 

1 91 2 —  Donald  Kirkpatrick  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  National  Bank  of  New  Jersey, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

1914 —  Dudley  C.  Lunt  of  Wilmington,  Del.  has 
written  "The  Road  to  the  Law"  published  by 
McGraw,  Hill  Book  Company. 

1 91 5 —  A  daughter,  Dorothy  Joan,  was  born 
June  21,1 932  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Flynn. 

1916 —  Walter  Richard  Stack  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Calif.,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years  visited  his 
parents  in  Andover,  this  last  spring. 

1918 —  A  son,  Richard  Gregg,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  September  i,  1932  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gregg  Neville. 

1919 —  Hing  Shung  Mok,  B.A.  and  M.A.  of  Ox- 
ford University,  now  of  Hong  Kong,  China  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Canton 
Municipal  Bank,  vice-chairman  of  the  Chinese 
Club  of  Hong  Kong,  member  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Alice  Memorial  Hospital  and  an 
officer  in  many  athletic  organizations.  He  is  married 
and  has  three  children. 

1 9 1 9 — A  daughter  was  born  June  21,  1932  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Phillips  E.  Wilson. 

1922 — Joseph  Goodman  received  his  degree  of 
M.D.  from  Harvard  last  spring  with  Cum  Laude. 

1922 — Walter  Grey  Preston  and  Miss  Marguerite 
Elaine  Nelson  were  married  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  May 
10,  1932. 

1922 —  Frank  Harvvood  Sellman  and  Miss  Doro- 
thy Burgess  Abbe  were  married  .August  13,  1932  in 
Mattapoisett. 

1923 —  A  son,  Herbert  Donald  Jr.,  was  born  in 
Johannesburg,  S.  Africa,  .\pril  21,  1932  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Donald  Harris. 

1923 —  Miner  William  Merrick  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Frances  Eaton  were  married  in  Andover,  June 
18,  1932. 

1924 —  Stephen  Hunter  Bishop  and  Miss  Alice 
Dick  Harris  were  married  in  Medford,  June  25, 
'93^- 

1924 — Stuart  Wilson  Cragin  and  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Washburn  were  married  in  Worcester, 
June,  1932. 

1924 —  John  Eliot  Holt  and  Miss  Dorothy  Graves 
Ayres  were  married  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  April  2, 
1932- 

1925 —  A  daughter,  Millicent,  was  born  July  i, 
1932  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  Ames  of  New  Lon- 
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don,  Conn.  She  is  the  grand-daughter  of  Edward 
W.  Ames,  1892  and  of  Arthur  H.  Gerhard,  1894. 

1925 — Rev.  Allen  Keedy  on  .June  29,  1932  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  New  Bedford. 

1925 —  John  Peabody  Palmer  is  vice-consul  at 
Marseilles,  France. 

1926 —  Talbot  Johns  and  Miss  Jeanne  Herrington 
were  married  in  Pelham  Manor,  X.  Y.,  June  18, 
1932- 

1926 — Willys  Stetson  Newcomb  and  Mary  Jane 
Walker  were  married  in  W'ashington,  D.  C,  June 
18,  1932. 

1926 —  Fletcher  Ellis  Xyce  and  Miss  Katherine 
Barbey  Thomas  were  married  in  Reading.  Pa., 
June  18,  1932. 

1927 —  Emilio  Gabriel  Collado  and  Miss  Janet 
Gilbert  were  married  in  Cambridge,  June  30,  1932. 

1927 —  Frederick  Ernest  Weicker  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Trostel  were  married  on  February  22, 
1932,  in  Milwaukee,  W'i.sc. 

1928 —  Count  Giovanni  Cardelli  was  married  on 
November  24,  1931,  to  Miss  Jacqueline  Stewart,  of 
York. 

1928 — William  Avery  Gould  and  Miss  Alicia 
Estelle  Sprague  were  married  in  West  Haven,  Conn, 
May  28,  1932. 

1928 — Benjamin  Dewitt  Jeffery  and  Miss  Doro- 
thy Eloise  Hamel  were  married  in  Syracuse,  N,  Y., 
June  29,  1932. 

1928 — James  Horton  Shankland  and  Miss  Made- 
leine MacRae  were  married  in  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J., 
September  21,  1931. 

1928 —  Benjamin  .\llen  Rowland  and  Miss 
Sara  Briggs  were  married  in  Wianno.  June  18.  1932. 

1929 —  Ward  Leonard  Berry  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Rathbun  Drisler  were  married  November  18,  1931. 

1929 — Charles  Hilllard  Hollis  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Knowlton  were  married  in  .^ndover,  July  16,  1932. 

1929 — Carleton  Haddock  Jones  and  Miss  Kath- 
arine Yeager  Shepherd  were  married  in  Kingston, 
Pa., June  17,  1932. 

1929 — ;John  M.  McGauley  of  Yale  has  been 
awarded  the  Norman  Stewart  Hall  scholarship 
gi\  en  to  the  member  of  the  Junior  class  who  "most 
approaches  standards  of  manly  character  and  good 
sportsmanship  which  Norman  Hall  exemplified."' 

1929 — James  Rumrill  Miller  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pleasants  King  were  married  in  Gwynedd  Valley, 
Pa.,  October  17,  193 1 . 

1 93 1 — Keith  .Spalding  Brown  was  awarded  the 
Hugh  Chamberlain  Greek  Prize  at  Yale  for  the 
Freshman  who  passes  the  best  entrance  examination 
in  Greek. 


Obituaries 

1850 — Henry  Child  Miller,  son  of  Moses  and 
Harriett  Jackson  Stebbins  Miller,  was  born  in 
Boston,  October  24,  1834  and  was  successively 
hardware  merchant,  druggist  and  manufacturer, 


living  in  W'inchester  of  which  town  he  was  select- 
man and  sewer  commissioner.  He  died  February 
1 1,  1924,  in  .St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

i860 — Frank  Webster  Russell,  son  of  William 
Wallace  and  Susan  Carleton  \N'ebster  Russell,  was 
born  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  June  22,  1847  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  in  1868  and  was  2d  Lieut.  6th  U.S. 
Cavalry  1868- 1872,  a  glove  manufacturer  in  Ply- 
mouth and  a  merchant  in  Plymouth  since  1875, 
In  i8g8  he  was  Captain  and  promoted  Major  of  the 
1st  N.H.  V'ol.  Infantry.  He  died  in  Concord.  N,  H,. 
March  17,  1932. 

1865 — Frederic  Palmer,  son  of  Julius  .■Xuboyneau 
and  Lucy  Manning  Peabody  Palmer,  was  bom  in 
Boston  ,\ugust  6,  1848  and  graduated  from  Harv  ard 
in  1869  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary-  in 
1872.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church  in 
Revere  for  four  years  and  then  entered  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Ministry  and  was  rector  in  Jenkin- 
town.  Pa.,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century-  in  .Ando- 
ver, and  in  191 3  became  a  lecturer  at  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School.  He  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Episcopal  Register  and  The  Church  of  Philadelphia 
and  of  The  Church,  Boston,  and  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Harvard  Theological  Review.  He  was 
author  of  many  books  and  poems  and  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, July  4,  1932. 

1871 —  George  Bliss  Martin,  son  of  Enos  Thomp- 
son Throop  and  Cornelia  Williams  Martin,  was 
born  in  Owasco,  N.  Y,,  May  29,  1852  and  entered 
upon  a  business  career  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  died  in 
Owasco,  November  2,  1928.  \  brother,  Edward  S., 
was  in  1872. 

1872 —  .\rthur  Howard  Hall,  son  of  William  and 
Emily  Spofford  Hall,  was  born  in  Bradford,  July  14, 
1853.  He  was  associated  with  William  A.  Russell  in 
the  paper  business,  retiring  in  1898.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent writer  to  newspapers  and  magazines  and  was 
the  author  of  "Old  Bradford  School  Days".  He  had 
a  brilliant  mind  and  was  possessed  of  a  sympathetic 
nature  which  endeared  him  to  all.  He  died  in 
Haverhill,  August  8,  1932.  Two  brothers  were  in 
Phillips,  James  K.,  1852  and  \Villiam  M.,  1851. 

1873 —  Samuel  Stevens  Dudley,  son  of  .\ndrew 
Oilman  and  Catherine  Stevens  Dudley,  was  born  in 
Brentwood,  N,  H,,  July  5,  1853,  and  lived  as  a 
farmer  in  his  native  town,  where  he  died  October 
8,  1928. 

1873 — James  Allen  Flanders,  son  of  Francis  Nel- 
son and  Lucia  .Ann  Hall  Flanders,  was  bom  in 
Plaistow,  N.  H.,  March  7,  1856,  and  leaving  .-Ando- 
ver he  entered  into  the  ser\ice  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  railroad  and  later  the  New  York  &  New- 
England  road  as  chief  clerk  of  the  passenger  de- 
partment. He  established  the  shore  resort  of  Bass 
Point,  Nahant.  He  became  the  New  England  agent 
of  the  Plant  Line  to  the  maritime  provinces,  was 
connected  with  the  Patent  Dry  Dock  Co.  of  Boston 
and  was  a  director  in  the  Framingham  National 
Bank.  He  died  in  Phillips,  Me.,  September  20,  1932, 
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TO  THE  ALUMNI 


The  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund  have  been  aware  that,  under  conditions  as 
they  existed  during  1931-32,  it  was  both  tactless  and  inexpedient  to  press  any  cam- 
paign for  funds,— no  matter  how  worthy,- — with  exceptional  vigor.  Phillips  Academy 
has  been  besieged  with  eligible  boys,  well  equipped  in  brain  and  body,  who  have  been 
unable  to  get  in  because  of  lack  of  money.  Never  in  its  history  has  the  school  had  a 
wider  opportunity  for  furnishing  an  education  to  a  group  who  perhaps  need  it  most. 
The  generous  response  of  the  graduates  to  the  Alumni  Fund  appeal  has  been  a  god- 
send to  the  numerous  boys  who  have  thus  been  enabled  to  secure  a  more  effective 
preparation  for  life. 

The  figures  for  1931-32  show  a  total  of  813,177.65  from  1294  contributors.  This 
is  the  poorest  record  we  have  had  since  1917-18.  The  gross  and  net  receipts  have 
decreased,  and  the  number  of  contributors  has  fallen  off, — although  not  to  the  extent 
we  had  feared.  Some  classes  have  done  amazingly  well;  others,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  pages,  are  relatively  not  so  liberal.  But  there  are  few  alumni  who  have 
not  done  what  they  could.  At  the  present  moment,  the  Fund  actually  determines 
how  many  worthy  applicants  for  admission  the  authorities  will  be  able  to  accept. 
Possibly  some  of  the  alumni  who  remember  how  much  financial  assistance  meant  to 
them  in  times  of  stringency  can  imagine  the  good  which  has  been  done  this  year  by 
only  a  few  dollars. 

This  is  not  an  appeal.  That  may  come  later.  This  is  merely  a  report,  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Directors  for  what  has  been  done.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  alumni  may  read  these  figures  with  some  care  and  perhaps  respond 
with  suggestions,  if  they  desire,  or  with  comments  on  the  methods  and  policy  of  the 
Directors. 

Claude  M.  Fuess 

Executive  Secretary 

November  30,  1932 


SUMMARY  OF  ALUMNI  FUND  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  1931-1932 
Showing  comparison  with  1930-1931 


Class  Agent  Total  No.  No.  of 


Donors 

Class 

'31-'32 

Before  1865 

36 

4 

1865 

10 

2 

1866 

18 

1 

1867 

7 

1868 

H.  M.  Silver 

19 

5 

1869 

Walter  Davidson 

17 

4 

1870 

25 

3 

1871 

J.  A.  Garver 

24 

4 

1872 

S.  B.  Stiles 

20 

8 

1873 

G.  T.  Eaton 

23 

18 

1874 

W.  B.  Bryan 

27 

3 

1875 

28 

4 

1876 

Nathaniel  Stevens 

28 

7 

1877 

W.  A.  Knowlton 

18 

4 

1878 

L.  M.  Silver 

30 

13 

1879 

G.  B.  Foster 

33 

26 

1880 

F.  O.  Ayres 

36 

11 

1881 

A.  J.  Selfridge 

38 

5 

1882 

W.  K.  Sharpe 

55 

9 

1883 

O.  G.  Jennings 

46 

7 

1884 

A.  F.  Stearns 

47 

13 

1885 

L.  C.  Penfield 

43 

6 

1886 

T.  M.  Banks 

47 

11 

1887 

F.  C.  Walcott 

59 

12 

1888 

O.  H.  Bronson 

89 

13 

1889 

E.  B.  Bishop 

88 

26 

1890 

A.  T.  Harrington 

110 

23 

1891 

V.  C.  McCormick 

96 

22 

1892 

J.  B.  Neale 

133 

58 

1893 

F.  T.  Murphy 

132 

12 

1894 

G.  G.  Schreiber 

138 

20 

1895 

E.  K.  Haskell 

144 

19 

1896 

Arthur  Drinkwater 

170 

44 

1897 

S.  H.  E.  Freund 

131 

19 

1898 

P.  W.  Thomson 

168 

22 

1899 

W.  S.  Sugden 

130 

22 

1900 

C.  D.  Rafferty 

128 

29 

1901 

E.  W.  Campion 

130 

22 

1902 

P.  L.  Reed 

138 

49 

1903 

E.  B.  Chapin 

125 

25 

1904 

C.  B.  Garver 

151 

30 

1905 

T.  A.  Cushman 

141 

20 

1906 

M.  D.  Cooper 

144 

4 

1907 

J.  R.  Kilpatrick 

175 

1 

1908 

R.  A.  Gardner 

180 

34 

1909 

W.  H.  Woolverton 

200 

13 

1910 

S.  W.  R.  Eames 

201 

64 

1911 

J.  VV.  Fellows 

227 

15 

1912 

F.  M.  Hampton  and 

R.  H.  Lucas 

226 

15 

1913 

James  Gould 

185 

41 

1914 

Allan  Ames 

218 

23 

1915 

A.  V.  Heely 

225 

13 

Per  cent 

So.  of 

Per  cent 
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Sub- 
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.Sub- 
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00 

.19 

38 

363.22 

.22 

121 

00 

.07 

20 

234.00 

.10 

142. 

00 

.32 

108 

314.15 

.55 

142. 

00 

.07 

24 

233.00 

.11 

59.50 

.07 

31 

205.50 

.14 

231. 

50 

.22 

57 

374.00 

.31 

262. 

04 

.11 

39 

300.32 

.18 

128. 

00 

.06 

28 

279.00 

.13 

Class 

Agent 

Total  No. 

No.  of 

Per  cent 

No.  of 

Per  cent 

in 

Donors 

Amount 

Sub- 

Donors 

Amount 

Sub- 

Class 

'31-'32 

scribing 

'30-'31 

scribing 

1916 

Paul  Abbott 

251 

24 

234. 

44 

.10 

38 

344, 

94 

.15 

1917 

S.  Y.  Hord 

211 

22 

73 

no 

.10 

40 

204, 

00 

.19 

1918 

H.  C.  Smith 

242 

37 

151 

.15 

43 

246 

no 

.18 

1919 

O.  M.  Whipple 

229 

22 

123, 

.10 

9 

75, 

.00 

.04 

1920 

E.  McV.  Greene 

245 

23 

165, 

,00 

.09 

31 

186, 

.00 

.13 

1921 

C.  S.  Gage 

267 

17 

101 , 

.50 

.06 

23 

86, 

.50 

.09 

1922 

H.  W.  Cole 

254 

13 

1 

.05 

31 

220, 

.00 

.13 

1923 

Charles  Watson,  III 

233 

16 

78, 

,00 

.07 

21 

111, 

.53 

.09 

1924 

M.  P.  Skinner 

272 

11 

XX 

oo , 

nn 

.04 

17 

80, 

.50 

.06 

1925 

J.  K.  Beeson 

256 

32 

166, 

.00 

.13 

34 

200, 

.58 

.13 

1926 

J.  M.  Sprigg 

231 

14 

65, 

.00 

.06 

17 

74, 

.50 

.09 

1927 

W.  M.  Swoope 

260 

24 

61 

.00 

.09 

20 

70.00 

.08 

1928 

J.  R.  Adriance 

137, 

,75 

1  0 

0 1 

211 

.50 

77 

1929 

J.  0-  Newton,  Jr. 

257 

39 

81, 

.00 

.15 

35 

149 

.01 

.14 

1930 

W.  S.  Kimball 

243 

14 

57, 

.00 

.06 

137 

493, 

.00 

.56 

1931 

J.  B.  Elliott 

241 

64 

119, 

.00 

.27 

Non-graduates 

1 

1,000.00 

8975 

1294 

$13,177.65 

1781 

$22,274.87 

SUMMARY  OF  ALUMNI  FUND  CONTRIBUTIONS,  1907-1932 


Class 

Total  Subscribed  to 

Total  Subscribed 

Total 

Current  Expense 

to  Endowment 

£ach  (jlass 

joifiore  looj 

"t     7  4.77   1  X 

XoOO 

con  EA 

7  no 

loOD 

1  xwy  nn 

1    ^^7  AA 

1867 

728 . 00 

98.00 

8  6.00 

1868 

2,198.56 

1,133.00 

3,331.56 

1869 

1,625.95 

20.00 

,645.95 

1870 

1,073.00 

1,073.00 

1871 

9,743.50 

1,702.00 

11,445.50 

1872 

2,367.00 

1,105.00 

3,472.00 

1873 

2,262.34 

95.00 

2,. ^57. 34 

1874 

1,122.00 

35.00 

1,157.00 

1875 

2,913.00 

2,913.00 

1876 

2,278.80 

100.00 

2,378.80 

1877 

1,618.21 

2,897.00 

4.515,21 

1878 

3,883.50 

101.00 

3,9  4.50 

1879 

4,099.46 

1,413.00 

5,512.46 

1880 

3,002.13 

25.00 

3,027.13 

1881 

2,858.29 

2,858.29 

1882 

6,042.00 

22.00 

6,064.00 

1883 

21,791.34 

1,000.00 

22,791.34 

1884 

7,396.26 

2,154.00 

9,550.26 

1885 

3,658.64 

1,400.00 

5,058.64 

1886 

6,923.71 

1,603.50 

8,527.21 

1887 

7,353.05 

273.00 

7,626.05 

1888 

5,982.83 

82.50 

6,065.33 

1889 

13,315.68 

466.00 

13,781.68 

1890 

13,917.36 

201.00 

14,118.36 

1891 

7,074.16 

105.00 

7,179.16 

1892 

28,773.07 

3,791.88 

32,564.95 

1893 

13,002.17 

968.00 

13,970.17 

1894 

14,278.64 

5,182.00 

19,460.64 

1895 

6,805.47 

405.00 

7,210.47 

1896 

14,602.05 

1,826.49 

16,428.54 

1897 

5,578.79 

242.50 

5,821.29 

Class 

Total  Subscribed  to 

Total  Subscribed 

Total 

Ourrent  Expense 

Xo  Endowrnent 

Each  Class 
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1 VU3 

A  1  1A  '77 

10.00 

6,140.77 

1  vuo 

'>  fi^rr  Qfi 
x,oa/ . Vo 

e  AA 
5.00 

2,842.98 

1  OA7 
IVU/ 

^  A7A  OK 

C>f  AA 

54.00 

3,724.95 

1  QAfi 

-2  CC^  QA 
0,330 . VU 

:>'7  CA 

37.50 

3,594.40 

1  QAQ 

5,34x . OU 

184.50 

3,727. 10 

IVIU 

4,oo4 . 4o 

4,834.46 

IVll 

-2  Q2Q  QA 

3,839.80 

3, 1 /5 . 40 

105 . 00 

5,278.46 

IVlo 

C  'TQA  -2A 

90 . 00 

5,870.30 

1  01  /I 

1 V14 

3,4UV.OO 

104 . 50 

5,514. 16 

0,0/3 .41 

1  AA 

3.00 

3,628.41 

IVlo 

C  '21  6    1  A 

3,olo .  lU 

5,318. 10 

1  01  '7 
IVI  / 

'y  d^t  A  2Q 

x,Ol4 .  oV 

2,614.39 

1  Vlo 

A  02©  IS 

4,xoo .  Z3 

4,238.25 

1  Q1  O 

1 VI V 

1  EC 

Z^l6Z  .  33 

2,132.55 

1  VxU 

'>  fil  A  '7'7 

2,810.77 

1  V-fil 

1   OAQ  1(\ 

«    AAO  TA 

1,908.70 

1   fiAO  AA 

1  ,oOV . UU 

1    Od.  A  AA 

1,869.00 

1  Vxo 

Vlo . 43 

916.45 

1   A2'7   A  1 

l,Uo  /  .41 

1,037.41 

1    '>0«  2Q 

l,Zol .00 

1,281 .38 

ceo 

33o . o4 

558.64 

1  0'>'7 

J  7'>  CA 

4o/ , 3U 

432 . 50 

1  V/o 

021    1 A 
Vol . lU 

Alt     1  A 

931 . 10 

21 

033 . 0 1 

033. ol 

1  Q^A 

RCA  A  A 
33U . UU 

330 . UO 

1  1  A  AA 
IIV.UU 

119.00 

Non -graduates 

n  AA1  AA 

/,UU1  .  UU 

^    A  A  4      A  A 

/,001 .00 

Anonymous 

1  AA 

1  .UU 

1 .00 

Washington  Alumni, 

z7  .00 

27.68 

New  York  Alumni, 

1927 

100.00 

100.00 

r>uii^itj       u iiiiii ,  1  70U 

Gifts  from  friends 

not  alumni 

22,800.00 

22,800.00 

$369,816.63 

$79,724.86 

$449,541.49 

TOTAL  NET  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  1931-1932 


Total  gross  contributions  for  1931-1932  $13,177.65 

Transferred  to  Current  Income  $11,090.51 

Expenses 

Salaries  $1,000.00 

Printing,  postage  and  stationery  141.17 

1931  Annual  Report  367.00 

Class  Agents' Expenses  155.73 

Travelling  Expenses  349.52 

Telephone  and  telegraph  33.90 

American  Alumni  Council  Dues  10.00 
Exchange  on  checks  and  "No  Fund"  checks  23.74 

Sundries  17.45 


$2,098.51 


Credit  amount  paid  for  Express  Cash 

Fund,  6/22  31  11.37 


$2,087.14  2,087.14 


$13,177.65 


$13,177.65 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  FUND  SINCE  IT  STARTED 


No.  of 

Gross 

Donors 

Receipts 

1906-1907 

640 

$  9,784.44 

1907-1908 

378 

6,720.67 

1908-1909 

329 

4,331.60 

1909-1910 

338 

4,054.87 

1910-1911 

648 

6,436.54 

1911-1912 

494 

5,683.72 

1912-1913 

716 

7,235.12 

1913-1914 

731 

5,575.08 

1914-1915 

835 

5,468.47 

1915-1916 

1105 

10,444.49 

1916-1917 

1144 

9,332.39 

1917-1918 

848 

8,638.51 

1918-1919 

962 

18,585.89 

11919-1920 

1920-1921 

1559 

14,512.30 

1921-1922 

1415 

14,467.87 

1922-1923 

1563 

18,499.76 

1923-1924 

1494 

19,641.78 

1924-1925 

1748 

25,155.92 

1925-1926 

1910 

26,008.05 

1926-1927 

1820 

28,801.02 

1927-1928 

2363 

50,354.56 

1928-1929 

1927 

31,709.72 

1929-1930 

2049 

29,311.11 

1930-1931 

1781 

22,274.87 

1931-1932 

1294 

13,177.65 

$396,206.40 

Gifts  for  specific  purposes  42,800.00 
Interest  from  permanent  funds  10,535.09 


Trans,  to 

Net 

Expenses 

Perm.  Funds 

Receipts 

$1,126.62 

$8,657.82 

316.70 

$2,899.00 

3,504.97 

221.62 

752.00 

3,357.98 

4,054.87 

*767.45 

2,028.54 

3,640.55 

114.35 

1,554.69 

4,014.68 

205.20 

1,630.00 

5,399.92 

283.13 

5,291.95 

1,032.17 

4,436.30 

1,358.72 

3,066.85 

6,018.92 

988.45 

2,391.19 

5,952.75 

745 . 09 

1,478.00 

6,415.42 

355.08 

9,566.93 

8^663.88 

2,010.32 

600.00 

11,901.98 

2,914.81 

690.00 

10,863.06 

3,145.43 

633.00 

14,721.33 

2,578.06 

17,063.72 

1,911.21 

2,492.00 

20,752.71 

1,920.13 

24,087.92 

2,009.64 

1,000.00 

25,791.38 

2,223.09 

48,131.47 

2,143.70 

29,565.92 

2,804.27 

2,500.00 

24,006.84 

2,626.39 

19,648.48 

2,087.14 

11,090.51 

$35,888.87 

$33,282.20 

$327,035.33 

42.800.00 

10,535.09 

$449,541.49  $380,370.42 

35,888.87 
33,282.20 

$449,541.49 

fNo  Campaign  on  account  of  Building  and  Endowment  Fund. 

*$93.50  deducted  from  expenses  to  make  net  receipts  agree  with  amount  in  Treasurer's 
Report. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 


1858 
Edwin  Stewart 


1863 


G.  H.  Catlin 
S.  S.  Langley 

G.  R.  L\  nian 


1864 


1865 

J.  K.  Hall 
*Frederic  Palmer 

1866 

Thompson  McCiintock 
1868 

H.  H.  Barrett 
F.  S.  Dennis 
George  Richardson 
H.  M.  Silver 
S.  S.  Spaulding 

1869 
Walter  Davidson 
L.  B.  Hall 
C.  L.  Murfey 

F.  C.  Southgate 

1870 
E.  W.  Babcock 
N.  H.  Dole 
James  Parker 

1871 

G.  W.  Cole 
J.  A.  Garver 

J.  H.  G.  Gilbert 
C.  F.  Thwing 

1872 
Franklin  Benner 
W.  M.  Brown 
A.  H.  Hall 
E.  H.  Harding 
E.  S.  Martin 
Elmore  Parker 
L.  B.  Smith 
S.  B.  Stiles 

1873 

H.  R.  Bailey 
J.  E.  Blake 

C.  C.  Bradford 
S.  W.  Clary 
A.  W.  Cole 

G.  T.  Eaton 
Livingston  Gifford 
E.  H.  Lamberton 
J.  P.  Lyons 

H.  H.  Porterfield 
A.  L.  Ripley 

*Deceased 


E.  B.  Case 
H.  V.  Condict 
W.  P.  Fiske  I  In 
Walter  Greenough    \  Mem- 
W.  B.  Isham  I  oriam 
H.  M.  Plumer  \ 

W.  P.  Sheffield  J 

1874 

H.  P.  Beach 
W.  B.  Bryan 
W.  S.  Pratt 

1875 

H.  H.  Donaldson 

G.  W.  Hamilton 
O.  A.  Knight 
Walter  Marvin 

1876 

F.  1.  Allen 

W.  C.  Chamberlain 

I.  H.  Chase 

T.  W.  Nickerson 

H.  G.  Sharpe 
L  K.  Stetson 
Nathaniel  Stevens 

1877 
W.  A.  Knowlton 
S.  N.  Sawyer 

D.  T.  Torrey 

G.  B.  Rogers  (In  Menioriamj 

1878 
Edward  Bailey 

H.  M.  Bonney 
J.  H.  Chase 

F.  C.  Church 

F.  B.  Jenkins 

G.  W. Johnson 
C.  S.  Mills 
W.  G.  Poor 

E.  S.  Pressey 
L.  M.  Silver 

G.  H.  Treadwell 
Joseph  Wheelwright 
R.  B.  Whitridge 

1879 

H.  C.  Bierwirth 
H.  F.  Carlton 

F.  G.  Chutter 
W.  H.  Crocker 

E.  P.  Fitts 

G.  B.  Foster 
G.  R.  Hewitt 
J.  H.  Manning 
Marcus  Morton 

F.  W.  Rogers 
Edmund  Seymour 
W.  E.  Simonds 

T.  S.  Southworth 


C.  L  Swan 
L.  L.  Trull 

R.  H.  Cornish 
Henry  Fairbank 
M.  C.  Gile 
W.  A.  Harris 

D.  P.  Hatch 

D.  S.  Knowlton 
W.  D.  MacQuesten 
Frank  Parsons 

J.  W.  Reilv 
W.  F.  Sapp 
F.  D.  Warren 

1880 

F.  O.  Ayres 
H.  J.  Brown 
Seneca  Egbert 

E.  R.  Foster 

E.  M.  Greene 
A.  L.  Holmes 
P.  T.  Nickerson 
H.  H.  Sharp 

J.  N.  Tuttle 
J.  A.  Waterman 
W.  F.  Willcox 

1881 

J.  A.  Atwood 
C.  N.  Peck 
A.  J.  Self  ridge 

F.  B.  Towne 

E.  A.  Willets 

1882 

Porter  Beardsley 
C.  E.  F.  Clarke 
A.  I.  duPont 
J.  R.  Farr 
T.  H.  Harris 
W.  B.  Hickox 
W.  C.  Reid 
W.  K.  Sharpe 

G.  T.  Soule 

1883 

J.  C.  Fifield 
O.  G.  Jennings 
C.  E.  V.  Kennon 

F.  S.  Mills 

H.  F.  Perkins 
Lewis  Seymour 
H.  L.  Stimson 

1884 

H.  V.  Ames 

R.  R.  Atterbury 

E.  M.  Berrv 
H.  E.  Gale' 

G.  C.  Ham 
G.  A.  Higgins 
A.  S.  Houghton 

F.  A.  Howland 
A.  S.  Knight 


J.  J.  Kutz 
A.  M.  Little 
James  MacMartin 
A.  F.  Stearns 

1885 

Gran\  ille  Benson 
Walter  Lloyd 
L.  C.  Penfield 
S.  N.  Pond 
J.  H.  Ropes 
*S.  L.  Smith 

1886 

C.  C.  Bo\ey 

W.  H.  Bradford 

C.  S.  Coombs 

C.  A.  Corliss 

John  Crosby 

Darragh  deLancev 

S.  C.  Mead 

E.  V.  Morgan 

C.  B.  West 

Farnham  Yardley 

J.  W.  Lund  (In  Alemoriam) 

1887 

J.  F.  Barnett 
C.  N.  Brown 
C.  P.  Davis 
E.  K.  Dillingham 

A.  M.  Hubbell 
J.  R.  Jenkins 
W.  A.  Perrin 
C.  F.  Sawyer 
C.  S.  Thomson 
H.  H.  Tweed>- 

B.  L.  Winters 

S.  M.  Evans  (In  Memoriani) 
1888 

B.  M.  Allen 

C.  G.  Bill 

O.  H.  Bronson 

G.  S.  Eddy 

H.  S.  Graves 
W.  S.  Haskell 

G.  B.  Hollister 
A.  H.  Jameson 

H.  B.  McCormick 
William  Marsh 
W.  H.  Peabody 
A.  F.  Shaw 

C.  P.  Vaughan 

1889 

Anonymous 
P.  L.  Atherton 
J.  A.  Babbitt 
H.  S.  Bacon 
W.  A.  Bailey 
J.  L.  Benbow 

E.  B.  Bishop 

F.  F.  Dryden 
J.  P.  Edmison 
S.  W.  Ellsworth 
F.  E.  Elmendorf 
J.  L.  Emerson 

*Decease(l 


J.  H.^  Field 
C.  W.  Frear 
L.  F.  Frissell 
R.  T.  Holbrook 

E.  R.  Houghton 

F.  W.  Klein 
C.  E.  Moody 
Joseph  Parsons 
H.  N.  Spaulding 
A.  W.  Stanley 
W.  B.  Stork 

J.  D.  Upton 
Lorenzo  Webber 
C.  M.  Wells 

1890 

A.  E.  Addis 
Vy.  A.  Baldwin 

G.  B.  Case 
Thomas  Cochran 
C.  J.  Curtis 

F.  R.  Davis 
A.  G.  Dickson 

H.  S.  Emerson 
R.  J.  Flick 

N.  E.  Griffin 

A.  T.  Harrington 

G.  N.  Henning 
R.  W.  Holmes 
Alfred  Johnson 

H.  A.  Lampre\- 

G.  W.  Mead 

H.  P.  Moseley 

G.  R.  Noyes 
E.  S.  Pomeroy 
J.  C.  Sawyer 
L.  B.  Smith 

H.  O.  Spaulding 

A.  E.  Stearns 

1891 

C.  G.  Abbot 
G.  R.  Atha 

G.  G.  Bartlett 
W.  P.  Beam 

I.  W.  Bonbright 

B.  C.  Cobb 
A.  H.  Cornish 
E.  V.  Cox 

J.  A.  Gould 
Clark  Holbrook 
J.  C.  Kimberly 
\'iscount  T.  Kuki 

H.  T.  Lee 

V.  C.  McCormick 
A.  W.  Marsh 
A.  T.  Osgood 
S.  M.  Russell 
A.  E.  Skinner 
L.  W.  Snell 
H.  N.  Stevens 
R.  S.  Suydam 
S.  P.  White 


1892 


P.  R.  Allen 
Anonymous 


E.  D.  Armstrong 
Richard  Armstrong 
T.  J.  Baldrige 
N.  L.  Barnes 
J.  K.  Cain 
J.  W.  Clary 

E.  H.  Coffin 
Russell  Colgate 
S.  ( i.  Colt 

R.  L.  Conant 
W.  B.  Cooley 
C.  A.  Crawford 
H.  B.  Crouse 
Johnston  de  Forest 
J.  M.  Dickson 
Heman  Ely 

F.  S.  Fales 
H.  A.  Farr 
J.  A.  Farwell 

H.  J.  Fisher 
W.  E.  Fisher 
A.  E.  Foote 

C.  H.  Foss 

I.  W.  Geer 

A.  J.  Gilmour 
J.  AI.  Goetchius 

G.  Q.  Hill 

F.  L.  Hitchcock 
T.  B.  Hitchcock 

F.  T.  Hooker 

G.  M.  Howard 

H.  C.  Josselyn 
J.  H.  Knapp 

F.  H.  Ladd 

G.  E.  Lake 

G.  E.  Merriam 
J.  E.  Merriam 
G.  A.  Miles 
J.  G.  Mitchell 
J.  B.  Xeale 
G.  H.  Neltleton 

F.  E.  Newton 
J.  S.  Phipps 

G.  A.  Plumer 
L.  H.  Porter 
Allen  Quimby 

B.  F.  Schlesinger 
L.  P.  Sheldon 

L.  W.  Smith 

H.  G.  Strong 

A.  P.  Thompson 
Perci\  al  Thompson 
J.  P.  Torrey 
H.  O.  Wells 
W.  R.  Wilder 
L.  B.  Wood 
R.  A.  Alger 
E.  S.  Eaton 
Arthur  Foster 
J.  C.  (ireenway 
L.  A.  Johnston 
G.  X.  McLanahan 
Edward  Sawyer 
George  Sheffield 

D.  B.  Wentz 
Xorman  Williams 

C.  H.  Woodruff 


In 

Mem- 
oriam 


1893 

L.  N.  Bennett 

F.  M.  Crosby 

Arthur  Goodall 

W.  A.  Gosline,  Jr. 

A.  P.  Kitchel 

R.  D.  Mills 

F.  T.  Murphv 

W.  B.  Parker 

R.  D.  Reed 

W.  R.  Webb,  Jr. 

W.  T.  B.  Williams 

Edward  Sawyer  (In  Memoriam) 

1894 

W.  S.  Adams 
J.  H.  Al ricks 
F.  L.  Beecher 
Hiram  Bingham 
Eugene  Blumenthal 

D.  B.  Eddy 

E.  B.  Forbes 
J.J.  Hazen 

E.  L.  Jones 

F.  W.  McMillan 

E.  L.  Millard 
Lewis  Perry 

T.  W.  Phillips,  Jr. 
J.  W.  Prentiss 
Ord  Preston 

F.  H.  Simmons 
A.  C.  Twitchell 
E.  M.  Votaw 
J.  M.  Woolsey 

D.  L.  Eddy  (In  Memoriam) 

1895 

M.  T.  Adams 
H.  C.  Chapin 

D.  H.  Day 

E.  J.  Drummond 
W.  H.  Field 

A.  J.  Grosz 

J.  T.  Harrington 

E.  K.  Haskell 
H.  A.  Heilman 
H.  T.  Hooper 
C.  E.  Jordan 
J.  M.  Magee 

F.  M.  Newton 
M.  B.  Patterson 
M.  S.  Sherrill 

S.  A.  Smith 
W.  B.  Smith 
W.  D.  Smith 

G.  L.  Ward 

1896 

F.  W.  Aldred 
F.  \\.  Allen 

E.  C.  Andrews 
W.  T.  Barbour 

F.  P.  Bassett 
W.  C.  Booth 

G.  W.  Brown 
E.  C.  Carter 
Marlborough  Churchill 


T.  B.  Clarke,  Jr. 
G.  M.  Colvocoresses 

G.  N.  Crouse 
Arthur  Drinkwater 
C.  E.  Dunton 
Boyd  Edwards 

N.  W.  Emerson 

E.  C.  Greene 

F.  R.  Greene 

J.  C.  Greenway 

F.  H.  Hardy 

L.  A.  Hockstader 
M.  C.  Holden 
C.  R.  Lloyd 
R.  M.  McCurdy 
A.  B.  Maltby 
J.  F.  Morrison 

H.  A.  North 
C.  K.  Palmer 
Frederic  Palmer,  Jr. 
S.  D.  Pope 

H.  M.  Poynter 

E.  E.  Risley 
A.  S.  Roberts 
W.  B.  Rogers 

I.  W.  Sargent 
W.  D.  Sawyer 
R.  J.  Schweppe 
W.  V.  Taylor 
M.  T.  Townsend 
C.  T.  Treadway 
C.  B.  Tuttle 

G.  H.  Whipple 

H.  G.  Williams 

F.  D.  Yuengling 

1897 

L.  K.  Butler 
H.  H.  Davis 
A.  C.  England 
S.  H.  E.  Freund 
H.  S.  Hotchkiss 
J.  W.  Jameson 
A.  W.  Lang 
Ray  Morris 
R.  W.  Parsons 

G.  E.  Pingree 
W.  E.  Porter 

A.  H.  Richardson 
R.  W.  Sayles 
M.  A.  Sullivan 
A.  A.  Thomas 

H.  P.  Thomas 
N.  E.  Truman 
W.  H.  White 
A.  J.  Young 

1898 

Adelbert  Ames,  Jr. 
G.  T.  Amsden 

A.  L.  Appleton 
J.  A.  Callender 

G.  M.  Curran 

H.  L.  Finch 
H.  L.  Galpin 
R.  P.  Griffing 
Southard  Hay 

B.  T.  Hudson 


G.  S.  Owen 

A.  S.  Pease 

A.  M.  Phillips 

C.  F.  Samson 

Hugh  Satterlee 

M.  N.  Simon 

J.  G.  Stoll 

A.  McL.  Taylor 

J.  F.  Tenney 

P.  W.  Thomson 

J.  H.  Wickersham 

Winthrop  \Mthington 

1899 

Langdon  Albright 

G.  S.  Arnold 

A.  J.  Bruff 

H.  G.  Christie 
M.  A.  Cobb 
P.  E.  Farnum 
J.  A.  Hatch 
H.  C.  Holt 

C.  N.  Kimball 

C.  W.  Littlefield 
H.  C.  McClintock 
Chauncy  O'Neil 

B.  A.  Pierce 

H.  R.  Robertson 
R.  W.  Ruhl 

E.  F.  Ryman 
J.  C.  Scully 
H.  R.  Stern 
T.  B.  Stiles 
W.  S.  Sugden 

G.  S.  Van  Wickle 
J.  E.  Whitin 

1900 

G.  W.  Adams 

C.  W.  Babcock 

D.  B.  Barsamian 
J.  R.  Bloomer 

L.  M.  Clucas 
W.  S.  Cross 
M.  H.  Durston 

D.  T.  Farnham 

F.  H.  Fobes 
Carlyle  Garrison 
W.  L.  Glenn 
Emerson  Latting 
Philip  McAbee 
N.  M.  Mac  Kay 
R.  W.  Merrill 

A.  H.  Moore 
W.  N.  Morse 
R.  S.  Newton 

E.  C.  Northrop 
Elton  Parks 
Oliver  Perin 
CD.  Rafferty 
L.  P.  Reed 

R.  E.  Rinehart 
R.  P.  Schenck 
T.  D.  Thacher 

F.  H.  Wiggin 
J.  H.  Williams 
Burnside  Winslow 


1901 

E.  M.  Barnes 
L.  F.  Bissell 
E.  \V.  Campion 
P.  H.  Cunningham 
H.  S.  Deming 
C;.  C.  Dula 
C.  S.  Fallows 
H.  A.  (jardner 
A.  P.  Gerry 
A.  I.  Harris 
J.  P.  Kineon 

E.  S.  Latimer 
H.  L.  Mains 
C.  R.  D.  Meier 
H.  W.  Morey 
F:.  B.  Mulligan 
J.  E.  Owsley 

F.  F.  Royce 
J.  S.  Seabury 
J.  L.  Strauss 

A.  C.  Thomas 
C.  H.  Toll 
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W.  T.  Bacon 

F.  S.  Bale 

H.  M.  Bartlett 

E.  E.  Beals 
Robinson  Bosworth 
J.  N.  Braastad 

J.  W.  Conger 
T.  Y.  Cooper 
J.  D.  Cox 
C.  S.  Dewey 
M.  J.  Dorgan 
Louis  Uousman 
William  Uuke,  Jr. 
H.  S.  Edwards 
R.  G.  Edwards 
L.  W.  Paulkner 

H.  F.  Ferry 
W.  A.  Flinn 
J.  R.  Fry 

I.  K.  F"ulton 

G.  P.  (jannett 

F.  A.  (ioodhue 
V.  H.  (Gordon 
M.  B.  Gurley 

J.  C.  Hutchinson 
E.  N.  Jenckes,  Jr. 
T.  E.  Johnston 
R.  L.  Keeney 
E.  W.  Kellogg 

B.  G.  Marshall 
S.  W.  Morton 
W.  J.  Nutter 

H.  W.  Paine 

C.  C.  Perkins 

E.  W.  Pride 
P.  L.  Reed 

F.  C".  Robertson 

C.  T.  Ryder 

D.  S.  Schenck 
H.  N.  Scott 
W.  M.  Silleck 

E.  T.  Stannard 
Koderick  Stephens 


W.  H.  Sturtevant 
R.  A.  Voigt 
Philip  Weston 
Edwin  White 
H.  F.  Whittemore 
F.  E.  Wilson 

1903 

E.  P.  Bagg 
E.  J.  Beinecke 
John  Benbow 
Bruce  Cartwright 
J.  M.  Gates 

E.  B.  Chapin 

F.  B.  Collins 
S.  T.  Crawford 
J.  J.  Donovan 
Maxwell  Ferguson 
R.  W.  Fernald 

H.  B.  Fletcher 
A.  T.  Gould 
E.  B.  Hall 
E.  T.  Hal! 
R.  F.  Hurlburt 
J.  H.  Jones 
J.  J.  McClelland 
A.  M.  Mourad 
Livingston  Piatt 
John  Reynolds 
M.  K.  Smith 

H.  B.  Stimson 
Cyril  Sumner 
L.  T.  Wilcox 

1904 
A.  W.  Armour 
D.  E.  Bigwood 
W.  B.  Binnian 

D.  P.  Brown 
Grinnell  Burt 
Clinton  Clark 
P.  G.  Cole 

E.  J.  Curtis 
Thaxter  Eaton 
R.  K.  Fletcher 

I.  H.  Gallyon 

C.  B.  Garver 

F.  M.  Gunther 
J.  L.  Hall 

W.  M.  Lacey 
S.  M.  Laubham 
R.  G.  Leeds 
M.  B.  McTernen 
R.  C.  Otheman 
Earl  Partridge 
L.  W.  Perrin 
L.  R.  Porteous 

D.  W.  Porter 
J.  S.  Proctor 
Franz  Schneider,  Ji. 
J.  C.  Thornton 

G.  H.  Townsend 
P.  L.  Veeder 

A.  McC.  Washburn 
J.  B.  Waterworth 

1905 
F.  W.  Beinecke 
C.  D.  Brewer 


J.  F.  Burch 
E.  A.  Carter 
T.  A.  Cushman 
H.  R.  Edwards 
J.  B.  Grant 
A.  L.  Graves 
R.  B.  Hall 
W.  B. Jones 
A.  F.  Kitchel 
R.  L.  Loomis 
J.  S.  McClelland 
A.  M.  McCurdy 
Harry  Meixell 
G.  W.  Oliphant 
E.  M.  Sampson 
O.  M.  Sandiford 
M.  A.  Seabur>- 
C.  G.  Williams 


1906 


Joseph  Brown 
M.  L).  Cooper 
C.  H.  Watzek 
T.  T.  White 


1907 

F.  J.  Reagan 

1908 
Alexander  Blum 
S.  H.  Bowles 
S.  G.  Bradford 
A.  B.  Bradley 
Simmons  Brown 
Reginald  Burbank 

G.  A.  Cowee 
C.  E.  Dodge 
O.  R.  Dunn 
M.  G.  Ely 
W.  F.  Flagg 
R.  A.  Gardner 

C.  D.  Gerow 
S.  E.  Gifford 
Donald  Goodrich 
S.  J.  Halle 

J.  S.  Kimball 
Rowe  McCune 

D.  W.  Magowan 

E.  H.  Mead 

H.  N.  Merritt 
H.  G.  Parker 

F.  L.  Riefkohl 
Sumner  Smith 
H.  A.  Steiner 
E.  H.  Stuart 

S.  H.  Tolles,  Jr. 
L.  C.  Torrey 
E.  B.  Twombly 
Robert  Welles 
J.  M.  Wells 
E.  V.  K.  Willson 
\".  H.  Wilson 
E.  H.  York,  Jr. 

1909 

1'.  .A.  Adams 
M.  (;.  Blakeslee 
L.  F.  Burdett 


U.  C.  Doughci'ty 
E.  W.  Freeman 
J.  B.  Judkins 
C.  C.  Kimball 
L.  A.  Mayberry 

A.  W.  Peck 
H.  E.  Pickett 
W.  P.  Seeley 
W.  H.  Snell 

George  Thompson,  Jr. 

1910 

J.  R.  Abbot 

C.  W.  Arnold,  Jr. 

B.  F.  Avery 

J.  P.  Baxter,  3rd 

E.  S.  Bentley 

C.  H.  Black,  Jr. 
Lindsay  Bradford 
H.  P.  Brady 

A.  W.  Breed 
C.  F".  Brown 
R.  M.  Brown 
C.  T.  Buehler 
S.  K.  Bushnell 

C.  W.  Carl 
P.  A.  Col  well 

D.  G.  Crowell 
G.  S.  Davis 
R.  M.  Demerc 
J.  F.  Dryer 

S.  W.  R.  Fames 
S.  W.  Eric 
J.  P.  Gifford 
W.  H.  Griffin 
G.  C.  Hoge 
Pedro  Hurtado 
R.  N.  Kastor 
L.  L.  Killam 
R.  M.  Kimball 

G.  A.  MacNeil 

F.  |.  Monahan 
K.  L.  Moore 

E.  D.  Nicholson 
W.  L.  Nute 

J.  T.  Ogden 
N.  C.  Palmer 
S.  H.  Paradise 

H.  L.  Parker 
K.  H.  Paterson 
J.  B.  Perlman 

H.  W.  Pillsbury 
J.  D.  Prince 
Quentin  Reynolds 
W.  G.  Rice,  Jr. 

S.  H.  Scribner 
S.  G.  Secconibe 

F.  C.  Smith 
S.  K.  Smith 

R.  M.  Thompson 
A.  M.  Wall 

G.  R.  Wallace,  Jr. 
K.  F.  Warren 

F.  S.  Waterman,  Jr. 

G.  H.  Waterman,  Jr. 

I.  W.  Watzek,  Jr. 
X.  C.  Wheeler 


Frank  Dunshee  ] 

R.  H.  Hendel  | 

H.  P.  Kennett  | 

W.  J.  Keyes  [ 

W.  S.  McKinney  f 

Clyde  Martin  | 

R.  F.  Randolph  | 
lokichi  Takaniine,  Jr.  j 

H.  S.  Taylor  J 

1911 

H.  L.  P.  Beckwith 
Frederick  Bodell 
W.  S.  Coates 
P.  H.  English 
J.  W.  Fellows 
J.  F.  Gile 
J.  E.  Greenough 
R.  J.  Hamershlag 
Stanley  Heald 
M.  W.  Leach 
A.  H.  Schoellkopf 
W.  P.  Sheffield 
H.  S.  Sturgis 
N.  L.  Torrey 
Roger  Whittlesey 

1912 

A.  C.  Black 
Hibbard  Casselberry 

E.  W.  Clarke 
J.  W.  Cooke 
Nathaniel  Dyke,  Jr. 

A.  B.  Gurley 

F.  M.  Hampton 
R.  G.  Hav 

H.  T.  Middlebrook 

D.  D.  Milne 

B.  F.  Rogers,  Jr. 
W.  P.  Taber 
James  Taylor 

B.  A.  Tompkins 
F.  C.  Wilson 

1913 

T.  H.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Clarence  Auty 
H.  M.  Baldwin 

A.  O.  Barker 
P.  W.  Blood 
W.  R.  Blum 

R.  G.  Blumenthal 
T.  G.  Bradford 
H.  B.  Breeding 

E.  L.  Bulson 

R.  H.  Burkhart 
R.  S.  Cook 
W.  L.  Dickev 

C.  E.  Dole 
Winslow  Dwight 
J.  E.  L.  Goggin 
James  Gould 

R.  L.  Greene 

E.  S.  Gregorv,  Jr. 

D.  C.  Hale 

J.  D.  M.  Hamilton,  Jr. 

B.  H.  Hay 

C.  X.  Henning 


F.  T.  Hogg 
S.  ( J.  Jones 
Rockwell  Keeney 
In       Clinton  Lucas 
Mem-  A.  G.  Mainini 
oriam  Arthur  Medlicott 
\i.  C.  Pomerov 
R.  J.  Powell 
R.  H.  Reid 

E.  C.  Schmidt 

A.  E.  Shar|) 

B.  E.  Thompson 

B.  V.  Thompson 
Joseph  Walworth 
Wheelock  Whitney 
J.  S.  Wiley 
P.  D.  Woodbridge 
Knight  Woolley 

19U 

A.  W.  Ames 
Max  Bamberger 
A.  F.  Bluthenthal  Fund 
W.  A.  Coles 
J.  H.  Colman 

F.  A.  Day 
Middleton  DeCamp 
S.  M.  Hall 
H.  P.  Hood,  2nd 

C.  H.  Kreider 
L.  K.  Moorehead 

G.  P.  Morgan 
William  Ogrean 
W.  E.  Pratt,  Jr. 
R.  G.  Preston 
L.  W.  Robinson,  Jr. 
W.  P.  Ryan 
F.  W.  Solley 
P.  W.  Spaulding 
S.  S.  Spear 
Paul  Tison 
R.  B.  Whittlesey 
J.  E.  Woolley 

191.S 

J.  L.  Appleby 
R.  H.  Bennett 
W.  H.  Bovey,  Jr. 
L  P.  Corse 
F.  G.  Crane,  Jr. 
R.  B.  Donworth 
A.  V.  Heely 
R.  L.  Ireland,  Jr. 
J.  L.  Lowes 
W.  S.  Robinson 

H.  R.  Seward 
C.  H.  Spencer,  Jr. 

F.  D.  Warren,  Jr. 

1916 

Paul  Abbott 
H.  E.  Ayer 
R.  H.  Bassett 

G.  M.  P.  Batchelder 

H.  B.  Blauvelt 
[ohn  Crosbv,  Jr. 
"W.  J.  Dean 
H.  C.  Dodson 


Donald  Falvey 
C.  Z.  Cjordon,  Jr. 
R.  P.  Hanes 
J .  S.  Hemingway 
G.  H.  Hood,  Jr. 
Allen  Hubbard,  Jr. 
E.  W.  Lindner 

G.  P.  Nevitt 
T.  C.  Press,  Jr. 
S.  A.  Searle 

R.  L.  Stevens 

H.  B.  Thomas 
Roswell  Truman 

J.  P.  Charlton         j  la 
A.  H.  Coley  }  Mem- 

C.  M.  Garrigues     J  oriani 

1917 

L.  W.  Bugbee,  Jr. 

D.  F.  Carpenter 
W.  S.  Clark 

A.  F.  Coburn 

E.  W.  Freeman 
D.  E.  Gagel 

C.  W.  Gleason 
A.  D.  Harvey 

C.  F.  Heard 
S.  A.  Hirsch 
S.  Y.  Hord 
R.  W.  Howe 
R.  A.  Lumpkin 
R.  T.  Marsh 
R.  B.  Miles 
M.  J.  Miller 
R.  M.  Miller 

J.  S.  Montgomery 

D.  W.  Smith 

C.  F.  Stohn 

D.  C.  Townley 

G.  B.  Wetherbee 

1918 

J.  G.  Bennett 

A.  C.  Bogert 

T.  H.  Boyd 

Paul  Brown 

R.  A.  Brown,  Jr. 

C.  J.  Burnham,  Jr. 

A.  H.  Crosby 

J.  M.  DeCamp 

Norman  Dodd 

J.  B.  Drake,  Jr. 

C.  F.  Failey 

Van  Campen  Heilner 

W.  M.  Higley 

H.  Q.  Home 
S.  B.  Irwin 
S.  A.  Jones 

E.  A.  Kahn 

H.  J.  Kaltenbach 
T.  W.  Kinney 

G.  P.  Marshall 

H.  W.  Marshall 
E.  N.  May 

J.  P.  Meyer 
W.  E.  Mills 
Gregg  Neville 
J.  H.  Paxton 


R.  Y.  Place 

H.  K.  Schauffler 

G.  V.  Smith 

H.  C.  Smith 

VV.  E.  Stevenson 
L.  W.  Streuber 
M.  L.  Thompson 
G.  A.  Thornton 

E.  J.  Trott 
G.  C.  Vaillant 
J.  C.  Wilson 

1919 

G.  R.  Bailey 

P.  B.  Bergstrom 

H.  T.  Brown 

F.  G.  Clement 
Huntington  Day 
T.  W.  Durant 

F.  A.  Flanders 
J.  R.  Flather 

C.  P.  G.  Fuller 
J.  T.  Houk 
W.  L.  Jones 

E.  F.  Leland,  Jr. 
Sheridan  Logan 
Brooks  Palmer 
L.  H.  Poor 

W.  A.  Prendergast,  Jr. 
J.  M.  Read 
A.  L.  Russel 

G.  F.  Sawyer 
J.  N.  Spear 

O.  M.  Whipple 
P.  E.  Wilson 

1920 

J.  T.  Baldwin 
G.  D.  Braden 

D.  S.  Bush 
J.  P.  Cabell 

F.  M.  Crosby,  Jr. 
M.  S.  Crosby 

P.  C.  Daniels 

G.  B.  Gallagher 

E.  McV.  Greene,  Jr. 
M.  C.  Hansen 

D.  A.  January 
J.  W.  Lucas,  Jr. 
J.  R.  Kingman,  Jr. 
A.  C.  Ledyard 
John  Merryweather 

H.  B.  Noyes 

L.  W.  Parkhurst 
A.  S.  Renfrew 
W.  M.  Rosenbaum 
Milton  Steinbach 
Howard  Wasserman 

G.  B.  Wells 

L  E.  Wight,  Jr. 

1921 

H.  G.  Atha 

J.  G.  Cushman 
C.  S.  Gage 
M.  C.  Henderson 
John  Johns 
A.  D.  Lindley 


O  B  Merrill,  Jr. 
R.  A.  Mitchell 
W.  M.  Newman 
F.  F.  O'Donnell 
M.  B.  Sanders,  Jr. 

A.  M.  Sherrill 
E.  S.  Skillin 

D.  D.  Stevenson 

C.  H.  Upson 

D.  E.  Wight 
T.  C.  Wright 

1922 
N.  G.  Cameron 
J.  H.  Edwards 

B.  H.  Hayes,  Jr. 
L.  K.  Jennings 

H.  G.  Phillipps,  Jr. 
J.  V.  Reed 
W.  A.  Rentschler 
L.  H.  Sherrill 
J.  B.  Turner 
D.  K.  Walker 
W.  M.  Walworth 
J.  M.  White 

C.  H.  Willard 

1923 

O.  A.  Alcaide 
J.  H.  Carpenter 
W.  B.  Chappell 
Richard  Dana 
W.  P.  Ellison 
H.  E.  Franks 
L.  H.  Gordon 
H.  N. Jones 
H.  H.  Moody 
C.  B.  G.  Murphy 
F.  S.  Newberry 
M.  L.  Posey 
T.  F.  Reid 
J.  H.  Speer 
Charles  Watson,  3rd 
L.  B.  Wells 

192-1 
W.  R.  Beardsley 
Richard  Block 
S.  P.  Connor,  Jr. 

A.  S.  Foote 

C.  M.  Howell,  Jr. 

J.  F.  Huber,  Jr. 

Vanderburgh  Johnstone 

S.  S.  Quarrier 

R.  U.  Redpath,  Jr. 

C.  H.  Sawder 

M.  P.  Skinner 

1925 

C.  L.  Allen,  Jr. 
Winslow  Ames 

B.  H.  Beal 
J.  K.  Beeson 
Richard  Bernheim 
K.  F.  Billhardt 

S.  A.  Brady,  Jr. 
N.  P.  Breed 
CD.  Brodhead 


W.  B.  Bush 
L.  F.  Bushnell 

G.  C.  Cheney 
L.  L.  Clarke 
M.  A.  Cragin 
W.  E.  Curtis 
J.  A.  Drake 
J.  D.  Dudley 

H.  N.  Eldridge,  Jr. 
N.  F.  Flowers 

S.  L.  Galland 
VV.  T.  Healey 

B.  J.  Lee,  Jr. 
F.  S.  Linn 

E.  L.  Pearce,  Jr. 
William  Reeves 
H.  B.  Reiter 
H.  P.  Rich 
J.  P.  Ringland 
Richard  Rogers 

C.  F.  Shelden 
J.  R.  Ullman 
J.  D.  Waite 

1926 
C.  B.  Allen,  Jr. 
W.  D.  Anderson 
H.  M.  Byington,  Jr, 
V.  L.  Fine 

C.  A.  Graham,  Jr. 
A.  E.  Huson 

E.  C.  Kitendaugh 
Paul  Maloney 

E.  A.  Manning,  Jr. 

F.  E.  Nyce,  Jr. 
R.  L.  Popper 
S.  W.  Smith 

G.  A.  Veeder 
L.  M.  Walling 

1927 

D.  C.  Alexander 

E.  L.  Bacon,  Jr. 
W.  P.  Baldwin 
Philip  Dater 

C.  C.  Gary 

J.  L.  L.  Goldstone 

J.  B.  Gregg 

S.  A.  Groves 

C.  C.  Hardy 

A.  M.  Hirsh,  Jr. 
G.  G.  Hoffman 

F.  E.  Howe 

R.  S.  Kimball,  Jr. 
T.  R.  Malsin 
R.  J.  Nordhaus 
R.  H.  Pelletreau 
M.  S.  Pendleton 
M.  S.  P.  Pollard 
F.  M.  Pope 
Townsend  Rich 
W.  L.  Smith 
W.  M.  Swoope 
E.  C.  Warren 

D.  M.  Watt,  HI 

1928 

C.  H.  Abbott 
W.  H.  Abell 


J.  R.  Adriance 
J.  B.  Barnes 
Herster  Barres 

E.  W.  Bates 
M.  S.  Bench 
Arnold  Berns,  Jr. 

F.  H.  Bixby,  Jr. 
M.  H.  Cardoza 
J.  M.  Cole 

W.  F.  Cressy,  Jr. 
S.  McK.  Crosby 
W.  N.  Farquhar 
H.  A.  Fenn 
William  Field 

C.  A.  F"larsheim 
Walter  Frank,  Jr. 

D.  N.  Gage,  Jr. 
CM.  Ganson 

G.  A.  Gesell 
Richard  Hazen 
B.  D.  Henning 

F.  J.  Ingelfinger 

B.  D.  Jeffery 

H.  T.  Jones 

R.  A.  Key  worth 
J.  T.  Lindenberg 
T.  C.  Mendenhall,  II 
J.  C.  Meyer 
M.  A.  Meyer 
J.  O.  Moore,  Jr. 
A.  A.  Mulliken,  Jr. 
R.  F.  Murray,  2nd 
Alfred  Ogden 
W.  G.  Perrin 
J.  A.  Reniick 
Pratt  Ringland 
Allen  Rowland 
J.  H.  Shankland 
William  Smyth 
Varnum  Taylor 
H.  G.  Tobert,  Jr. 
T.  S.  Tyler 

1929 

P.  K.  Allen 
A.  H.  Barclay,  Jr. 
A.  R.  Benner,  2nd 
J.  H.  Brainard 

C.  von  H.  Burnham 
Scott  Calahan 

J.  R.  Cuneo 
P.  M.  DeWolfe 
O.  B.  Dickinson 
T.  M.  Dines 

G.  M.  Fenollosa 
G.  T.  French 
Arnold  Jones 
Alfred  Kidder,  2nd 
J.  M.  Kopper,  Jr. 
J.  A.  Lardner 

Hartwell  MacCarteney,  2nd 
J.  M.  McGauley 
J.  R.  Miller 

E.  P.  Moore 
R.  B.  Moore 

D.  H.  Morris,  Jr. 
W.  B.  Morrow 
M.  M.  Perrett,  Jr. 


C.  M.  D.  Reed 
G.  R.  Rowland 
Robert  Schafer 
J.I.  Shafer,  Jr. 
W.  G.  Sheldon 

E.  R.  Smith 

S.  H.  Stackpole 
W.  A.  Swett 
M.  P.  Taylor 
Frank  Townend 
J.  B.  Ullman 
W.  D.  Walker,  Jr. 
W.  J.  Walters,  Jr. 

C.  D.  Weyerhaeuser 
Hedge  Wickwire 

1930 

D.  C.  Cory 

G.  C.  Greenway,  III 
Willard  Hirsh,  II 
Henry  Howard,  Jr. 
Norminton  Howard 
W.  S.  Kimball 

W.  W.  Miller 
Carvel  Painter 
Philip  Potter 
T.  D.  Pratt 
W.  L.  Sachse 
R.  J.  Stern 
J.  W.  Tolman 

A.  W.  Barbour  {In  MemoriamJ 
1931 

J.  S.  Abell 

F.  S.  AUis,  Jr. 
Theodore  Barres 
S.  M.  Bicknell 

H.  P.  Brightwell,  Jr. 
K.  S.  Brown 

H.  P.  Buckingham 

E.  W.  Clark 
P.  H.  Clarke 
J.  S.  Clifford 
R.  R.  Covell 

G.  C.  Cushman 

F.  C.  Cuthbertson 
J.  B.  Dods 

J.  S.  England 
Richard  Erstein 
J.  C.  Fuess 
R.  E.  Gnade 

H.  J.  Goldberger 
R.  J.  Goodrich 

J.  S.  Gravely,  Jr. 
A.  S.  Greenlaw 
J.  R.  Griswold 
Benjamin  Grosvenor,  2nd 

G.  P.  Haas 

R.  M.  Hallidav 
J.  R.  Henry,  Jr. 
S.  T.  Hotchkiss 
C.  K.  Howard 

H.  D. Jones 

H.  D.  Kellogg,  Jr. 
N.  V.  King 
T.  H.  Lawrence,  Jr. 
W.  V.  D.  Ledley 
C.  R.  Lindenberg 


A.  E.  Lord,  Jr. 
A.  B.  McGregor 
Kevin  Mclnerne\' 
\V.  H.  Mann,  Jr.' 
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Editorials 


OUR  frontispiece,  showing  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Lounge  in  the  Philhps 
Inn  with  an  authentic  portrait  of 
George  Washington  by  Rembrandt 
Peale  over  the  mantelpiece,  at  once 
draws  attention  to  that  hostelry,  now 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  comfortable  in  New  Eng- 
land. With  its  walls  adorned  by  old 
engravings  and  Currier  and  Ives  prints, 
its  rooms  filled  with  fine  specimens  of 
colonial  furniture,  and  its  equipment 
and  management  the  most  modern 
which  can  be  secured,  it  oflTers  every- 
thing which  a  discriminating  guest  can 
desire.  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  school 
have  in  the  new  Phillips  Inn  a  place  for 
a  pleasant  sojourn  among  agreeable 
surroundings,  removed  from  noisy 
streets  but  near  enough  to  the  chapel 
and  meeting  room  so  that  they  are  in 
touch  with  academic  life.  We  commend 
the  Inn  to  all  visitors  to  Andover  Hill, 
with  the  conviction  that,  if  they  go 
there,  they  will  be  a  little  astonished  and 
very  much  delighted. 


PROUD  as  we  are  of  the  new  An- 
dover, we  still  find  it  a  trifle 
difficult  to  realize  that  it  is  being 
"starred"  in  American  guide  books  and 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  place  which 
travellers  in  New  England  '"simply 
must  see."  The  Boston  Herald,  in  a 
recent  editorial  note,  urged  its  readers 


to  motor  out  to  Andover  and  visit  "the 
most  beautiful  school  buildings  in  the 
United  States."  The  House  Beautiful 
has  devoted  two  full  pages  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  academy;  and  similar 
articles  are  shortly  to  appear  in  other 
periodicals.  No  day  passes  without  a 
call  from  some  one  interested  in  art,  in 
architecture,  or  in  education.  Those  of 
us  who  serve  occasionally  as  guides  find 
that  acting  as  cicerone  is  a  delightful 
privilege,  for  we  have  much  to  show  and 
our  guests  are  always  appreciative.  It 
takes  a  full  day  to  cover  the  campus 
from  Sanctuary  to  Chapel,  from  play- 
ing fields  to  heating  plant.  Indeed  a 
long  afternoon  can  be  spent  pleasantly 
in  the  Addison  Gallery  alone.  As  guides, 
we  soon  discover  that  even  Andoverians 
are  not  fully  acquainted  with  what  has 
happened  or  what  is  to  happen,  for 
there  is  always  likely  to  be  something 
new  in  the  Virgil  collection,  in  the 
Archaeological  Museum,  or  in  the 
gallery  of  art.  VV'e  might  add  here  and 
now,  as  a  corollary,  that  visitors  are 
welcome,  whenever  they  wish  to  come. 
There  will  usually  be  somebody  to 
volunteer  as  an  escort. 


ANDO\"ER  alumni  who  come  back 
to  us  from  college  tell  us  that  at 
Yale  and  Harvard  the  leading  "prep 
school"  types  are  easily  diflferentiated 
by  their  clothes  and  bearing.  It  is  thus 
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possible,  because  of  some  distinctixe 
way  of  cutting  the  hair  or  some  subtle 
mannerism,  to  decide  almost  at  a 
glance  whether  a  Yale  Freshman  was 
prepared  at  Groton  or  Hotchkiss  or 
Exeter.  The  New  Yorker  quite  seriously 
warns  buyers  of  Christmas  haberdash- 
ery that  "prep  school"  boys  are  very 
fussy  about  ties, — "At  Lawrenceville, 
for  instance,  they  go  in  for  bright 
stripes;  at  Hill,  they  turn  up  their  noses 
at  them."  At  Andover,  there  is  no 
specialized  trend  in  cra\  ats,  and,  failing 
this,  we  have  often  wondered  whether 
Andoverians  are  readily  to  be  singled 
out  in  Har\  arcl  Yard,  or  elsewhere,  and, 
if  so,  on  what  basis  of  judgment.  We 
have  been  told  by  outsiders  that  they 
are  usually  democratic,  that  sometimes 
they  are  socially  responsive  and  reply 
when  spoken  to  by  classmates,  that 
they  are  conser\'ati\  e  in  their  dress,  and 
that  they  are  less  "kiddish"  than  their 
fellows.  Possibly,  also,  Andover  men 
run  more  to  politics  and  extra-curricu- 
lum activities,  and  less  to  dances  and 
"tea-fights".  Possibly,  too,  they  are  a 
bit  more  self-confident  in  managing 
their  affairs.  Candidly,  we  do  not  know. 
The  boys  who  leave  us  each  June  are 
of  all  degrees  of  wealth  and  social 
prominence,  from  many  sections  of  the 
nation.  Some  are  shy  and  some  are 
aggressixe;  some  are  keen  and  intelli- 
gent; others  are  persistent  and  slow. 
If  Andover  has  really  put  a  brand  on 
them,  we  should  like  to  hear  about  it. 


MR.  MARK  SULLIVAN'S  most 
recent  volume  in  his  admirable 
series  of  books  under  the  title  of  Our 
Times  reminds  us,  like  its  predecessors, 
of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  undergraduate  fashions  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  liv  ing.  Some  of  the 


illustrations,  in  fact,  carry  us  back  to  an 
era  almost  antediluvian.  In  the  "i88o's" 
the  now  despised  derby, — alias  "bowl- 
er" or  "iron  hat", — was  common  head- 
gear on  the  campus.  In  the  "1890's", 
old  photographs  disclose  the  tall,  stiff 
collar,  like  a  paling,  which  ga\e  to  a 
typical  Andox  erian  of  those  days  an 
appearance  of  austerity  contradicted, 
we  may  suspect,  by  his  language.  That 
was  the  period,  furthermore,  of  long 
hair  parted  scrupulously  in  the  middle 
and  of  the  turtle-neck  sweater,  extant 
nowadays  only  in  the  wardrobe  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  Later  came  cor- 
duroy trousers,  imperv  ious  to  cold  but 
with  a  peculiar,  unmistakable  aroma 
on  rainy  days.  Knickerbockers  and 
"plus  fours"  have  lost  their  popularity; 
while  the  polo  coat,  perhaps  as  a  con- 
cession to  economy,  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  more  ostentatious  coon- 
skin.  As  for  the  starched  collar,  it  has 
vanished  along  with  high  shoes,  prob- 
ably never  to  return.  Even  the  hat  has 
disappeared,  except  when  a  faculty 
edict  prescribes  it  as  a  defense  against 
our  New  England  climate.  The  picture 
of  a  room  in  Latin  Commons  in  the 
"1870's",  reproduced  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  will  show  something  of  the 
transformation  which  has  occurred  since 
then. 


NO  one  can  have  dwelt  on  Andover 
Hill  for  twenty -five  or  thirtv- 
years  without  perceiving  that  the  boy 
who  earns  his  diploma  today  is,  e\  ery- 
thing  considered,  better  dressed,  better 
mannered,  ancl  more  amenable  to 
suggestion  than  his  father  was  in  the 
Mauve  Decade.  These  undergraduates 
as  we  sec  them  are  neither  Rollos  nor 
Parsivals,  but  they  have  abandoned 
some  of  the  crude  and  vulgar  pastimes 
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of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  They 
are  serious  in  their  classroom  work  and 
will,  if  encouraged,  try  to  please  their 
instructors.  If  they  appear  sluggish  at 
times,  it  is  only  relatively,  by  compari- 
son with  their  brighter  classmates,  for 
their  intelligence,  even  in  their  imma- 
turity, is  far  ahead  of  that  of  the  average 
American  citizen.  In  them  lies  the 
promise  and  hope  of  our  nation,  if 
there  is  any  promise  or  hope.  What 
they,  and  thousands  like  them  in 
similar  schools,  decide  to  do  with  them- 
sehes  will  determine  what  leadership 
the  country  is  to  ha\e  in  i960.  If  we 
lose  confidence  in  them,  we  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  race  and  faith  in  pos- 
terity. This  thought  ine\itably  passes 
often  through  the  mind  of  e\  ery  teacher, 
and,  recalling  what  he  himself  was  at 
seventeen,  he  can  take  courage.  The 
boys  who  are  now  at  Andover  are 
better  than  those  who  were  there  under 
Coy  and  Comstock  and  Bancroft.  With 
this  judgment,  most  Andover  fathers  of 
Andover  sons  will  agree. 


IT  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  announce, 
as  a  matter  of  record,  that  Phillips 
Academy  has  done  at  least  its  full  share 
towards  the  allexiation  of  distressing 
conditions  among  the  unemployed  in 
the  town  of  Andover.  The  students 
themseh  es,  through  the  simple  dex  ice 
suggested  by  themselves  of  going  with- 
out meat  for  one  meal  a  week  at  the 
Commons,  have  been  turning  over  $150 
a  month  to  the  Ando\er  Emergency 
Relief  Committee;  and  they  followed 
this  generous  act  by  joining  almost  to  a 
man  the  American  Red  Cross  during; 
its  recent  roll-call,  thus  helping  to  give 
the  town  the  largest  number  of  mem- 


bers in  proportion  to  population  of  any 
Red  Cross  chapter  in  Massachusetts. 
The  faculty  too  have  subscribed  lib- 
erally to  the  Emergency  Relief  Fund, 
thus  winning  the  gratitude  of  the  local 
committee.  Most  boys  and  most  teach- 
ers have  less  money  to  spend  and  give 
than  they  once  had,  but  they  have  felt 
a  responsibility  towards  the  town  of 
which  they  are  an  intrinsic  part. 


NEVER  in  history  has  there  been 
such  a  superfluity  of  teachers, 
actual  and  prospective,  as  there  is  in 
1933.  The  office  files  are  teeming  with 
applications  for  positions.  Business  men 
thrown  out  of  employment  are  looking 
eagerly  towards  schools,  with  the  feeling 
that  perhaps  they  may  oflFer  a  haven  of 
refuge  during  the  storm.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  qualifications  for  good  teach- 
ers were  never  higher.  Fortunately  the 
clay  has  passed  when  teaching  was 
regarded  as  a  stop-gap,  a  transition 
from  college  to  some  real  occupation, 
an  opportunity  for  one  to  earn  his  daily 
bread  while  making  up  his  mind  what 
to  do  in  life.  Today  it  is  a  profession  in 
which  the  competition  is  keen  and  in 
which,  consequently,  only  the  well- 
equipped  and  industrious  can  expect  to 
reach  the  top  or  even  to  get  well 
started.  Teachers  nowadays  are  re- 
quired to  think  and  read  more,  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  latest  developments 
in  their  fields,  to  understand  educa- 
tional psychology  as  well  as  their  own 
specialized  subjects.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  \'Ocation  in  which  an  ambitious 
man  may  hope  for  much  if  he  is  willing 
to  train  for  it,  but  in  which  no  one  can 
succeed  without  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture of  mind  and  heart. 


PORTICO  OF  THE  ADDISON  GALLERY  OF  AMERICAN"  ART 
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KEEP  THE  HOME  FIRES  BURNING 

THE  home  fire  is  burning  brightly  in  the  old  school.  The  visiting  graduate  will 
always  find  a  warm  welcome  beside  it.  He  will  miss  the  fi-iendly  cheer  of  the  Head- 
master, whose  illness  has  forced  him  to  seek  recuperation  in  the  changing  scenes  of 
travel.  Nothing  gave  him  or  us  more  pleasure  than  to  witness  an  old  friend's  cjuickening 
heart-beat  as  he  revived  the  memories  of  the  days  when  he  did  his  share  in  tending  the 
fire.  Eventually,  however,  the  graduate  will  ask  anxiously  about  the  welfare  of  the  school 
in  these  alarming  times,  and  we  have  been  able  to  reassure  him.  But  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  happening  to  colleges  and  schools  throughout  the  country  warns  us  to  exercise 
foresight  in  season.  Hence  the  wish  to  set  freshly  in  the  mind  of  Andoverians  some  of 
the  advantages  of  the  present-day  school,  to  give  them  assurance  in  recommending 
it  to  their  friends.  Our  dormitories  are  full  now,  but  many  schools  report  empty  rooms. 

Education  is  one  of  last  economies  of  parents,  but  many,  alarmed  at  the  left-moving 
decimal  point  in  their  net  incomes,  have  been  driven  to  forego  the  cherished  hope  of 
sending  their  sons  to  better  their  own  experiences  in  a  bettered  school.  Nothing  stirs  more 
deeply  the  sympathy  of  the  administration  and  the  faculty  than  the  sad  message  of  such 
sacrifices.  We  want  our  son's  sons  and  their  friends  to  join  the  family. 

The  Academy  has  been  blessed  with  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  men  who  con- 
serve its  funds — and  do  it  for  love — in  these  ominous  times  of  threat  and  general  bewilder- 
ment. Every  strain  that  can  wisely  be  made  on  the  funds  has  been  exerted  to  fling  out 
life-lines  to  as  many  fine  boys  as  possible,  and  the  boys  themselves  have  shown  eagerness 
to  seize  upon  any  job  which  may  serve  to  ease  the  burden  at  home.  Not  all  the  results  of 
the  hated  "depression"  will  be  bad  for  the  coming  generation.  These  boys  are  developing 
some  sense  of  material  values  to  give  balance  to  intelligence  and  fancy. 

Our  faculty  stands  rock-fast  for  an  education  that  means  sound  knowledge  and  clear 
thinking.  It  stands  for  watchfulness  over  health,  for  happiness  in  work,  for  developing 
self-control,  for  the  cultivation  of  discriminating  judgment,  and  for  dependable.  Christian 
manliness.  The  best  universities  and  colleges  welcome  our  graduates.  We  have  a  master 
for  every  eleven  boys  in  the  school,  and  our  modern  system  of  house  life  is  organized  to 
foster  an  intimacy  and  confidence  between  master  and  pupil  which  surprises  the  boys  of 
earlier  days.  Attention  is  now  directed  to  the  individual  student  and  his  peculiar  needs. 

Our  beautiful  library  is  the  busy  center  of  cultural  urge,  far  surpassing  our  hopes. 
Hundreds  of  boys  may  be  seen  daily  consulting  some  of  its  33,000  books.  The  stacks  are 
open  freely,  and  every  boy  is  taught  the  purposive  use  of  a  library,  how  to  find  what  he 
wants;  an  invaluable  acquisition  for  a  youth  who  is  soon  to  face  the  formidable  collec- 
tions of  a  college  library. 

The  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art  is  already  renowned  for  its  fine  paintings, 
silver,  glass,  and  ship-models.  The  study  of  art  in  several  phases  has  found  a  long  wanted 
place  in  the  curriculum. 

Our  new  Georgian  chapel  excites  the  admiration  of  the  visitor  for  its  noble  propor- 
tions, its  wonderful  lighting,  for  the  warmth  of  its  beautiful  oak  interior,  and  its  glorious 
organ. 

Every  student  is  subjected  to  a  critical  physical  examination  and  exercises  are  pre- 
scribed to  correct  deficiencies.  In  case  of  serious  illness,  the  great  specialists  of  Boston 
readily  respond  to  call.  Every  able-bodied  boy  is  regularly  engaged  in  athletic  sport, 
either  on  the  great  school  teams,  or  on  the  graded  organizations  of  intra-mural  rivalry. 

In  short  we  oflTer  an  equipment  unexcelled,  in  a  site  open  and  expansive,  for  an  edu- 
cation that  is  certified  by  the  achievements  of  our  graduates.  With  them  rests  our  future. 


C.  H.  Forbes 
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TRUSTEES'  MEETING,  OCTOBER  9,  1932 
Extracts  from  the  Records 

The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  was  held  in  the  Trus- 
tees' Room  in  George  Washington  Hall  on  Sunday,  October  g,  1932,  at  10.30  A.M. 

There  were  present:  Messrs.  Ropes,  Sawyer,  Morgan,  Ripley,  Bishop,  Murphy, 
Cochran,  Neale,  and  Forbes  ex  officio. 

Ballots  were  cast  and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  James  Hardy 
Ropes;  Treasurer,  James  C.  Sawyer;  Clerk,  Alfred  E.  Stearns. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Committee  of  Exigencies:  (the  President, 
Clerk,  and  Treasurer  ex  officio)  Messrs.  Ripley,  Bishop,  Case,  and  Cochran. 

Voted:  to  appoint  Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes,  Acting  Headmaster,  to  be  Clerk 
pro  tempore  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  during  the  absence  this  year  of  Dr.  Stearns. 

Voted:  that  the  following  painting,  already  approved  by  the  Addison  Gallery 
Committee,  be  approved  and  accepted  for  the  Gallery: 

Artist  Title  Means  of  Acquisition 

Mary  Powers  Woods  {water  color)  Purchase  Fund 

The  following  list  of  Gifts  to  the  Academy  was  reported  by  the  Treasurer: 

S     58.24    from  Estate  of  Ellen  S.  Bates — final  payment  on  legacy. 
6,500.00    from  Cornelius  N.  Bliss — donation  for  teacher's  salary. 

1,000.00    from  Moreau  Delano — payment  on  subscription  for  ship  model,  "Thatcher 
Magoun". 

1,000.00    from  Stanley  J.  Halle,  P.  A.  '08 — contribution  for  the  Jacques  Stanley  Halle 
Scholarship. 

687.22    from  James  Q.  Newton,  Business  Manager,  Phillipian,  1929. 
1,000.00    from  Alfred  L.  Ripley — contribution  to  establish  the  Phillipian  Prize  Fund. 

25.00    from  James  H.  Ropes — contribution  for  library  books. 
1,000.00    from  Dudley  F.  Wolfe — payment  on  subscription  to  Teaching  Foundations. 

Forty-two  \olumes  on  Art,  from  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Adams,  for  the  01i\  er  \Vendell 
Holmes  Library. 

Voted:  that  these  gifts  be  gratefully  accepted  on  the  terms,  if  any,  named  by  the 
several  donors,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  be  sent  to  the  donors. 

A  report  on  the  opening  of  the  new  school  year  \vas  read  by  the  Acting  Headmaster. 

\'otfd:  that  the  dates  of  meeting  for  1933  be  set  for  Sundays,  January  15  and  April 
9;  Thursday.  June  15;  and  Sunday,  October  15 

\'oted:  to  appoint  Miss  Helen  Marks  Director  of  the  Commons  for  one  year,  until 
July  31,  1933. 

Voted:  to  grant  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1932-33  to  Registrar  Cecil  K.  Ban- 
croft. 

The  appointment  by  the  Acting  Headmaster  of  the  following  Heads  of  Departments 
for  the  year  1932-33  \vas  reported: 

English  Mr.  Leonard 

French  Mr.  Stone 

Greek  Professor  Benner 

Histor\'  Mr.  Freeman 
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The  Dining  Room  of  the  Phillips  Inn 


Latin  Professor  Forbes 

Mathematics  Mr.  F.  E.  Newton 

Music  ,                                                      Dr.  Pfatteicher 

Religion  Mr.  Trowbridge 

Science  Mr.  Graham 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Basford  and  Mr.  Graham  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Commons  for  the  year  1932- 1933  was  reported  by  the  Acting  Headmaster. 

Voted:  to  authorize  such  remission  of  tuition  charges  (to  not  more  than  eight  good 
candidates)  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  Acting  Headmaster. 

Voted:  that  Willet  L.  Eccles  be  appointed  Acting  Registrar  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Bancroft. 

The  report  of  the  Auditor  was  presented  by  Mr.  Ripley,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  was  ordered  placed  on  file. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  Report  for  1931-32  and  the  Revised  Budget  for  1932-33. 

Voted:  that  the  Treasurer's  Report,  as  submitted,  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

Voted:  that  the  Revised  Budget  be  adopted. 

The  Treasurer  presented  a  report  of  expenditures  on  Chapel  Avenu?  in  the  interest 
of  the  unemployed  of  Andover. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Addison  Gallery  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  3.30  P.M. 
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FAIR  PHILLIPS  IN  '65 
By  James  K.  Hall,  '65 


TO  one  of  four  score  and  odd  years, 
the  immediate  future  is  not  regarded 
with  a  vast  amount  of  glee.  To  such, 
our  lives  are  very  largely  a  reflection  of  the 
past,  and  are  usually  very  vivid.  To  the 
writer  that  which  comes  most  vividly  to 
mind  are  the  early  years  of  the  sixties.  His 
parents  decided  to  send  him  to  Phillips 
Andover  Academy,  where  an  older  brother 
had  preceded  him,  and  a  younger  brother 
was  later  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  An- 
dover in  the  sixties  was  vastly  different 
from  the  Andover  of  today.  It  consisted 
at  that  time  of  two  principal  streets, 
Main  and  School  streets.  The  interests 
of  Phillips  centered  entirely  on  "The 
Hill".  The  chief  points  of  interest  were 
"Uncle  Sam"  Taylor,  Warren  Draper's 
Bookstore,  and  Pomps  Pond,  but  "Uncle 
Sam"  towered  so  far  above  everything 
that  nothing  much  else  was  considered. 
He  was  a  great  instructor,  a  mighty  person- 
ality, a  wonderful  man,  "The  Dr.  Arnold 
of  America".  On  his  first  morning  at 
Phillips  the  writer,  in  trembling  fear  and 
awe,  appeared  before  the  great  man  in  his 
study.  When  he  left  the  presence,  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  affection  and  great  admira- 
tion. The  new  pupil  considered  his  in- 
structor in  Mathematics,  Mr.  James  H. 
Eaton,  as  the  greatest  living  Mathemati- 
cian, and  has  not  as  yet  changed  his  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Kimball,  English  instructor,  was 
a  quiet,  gentle,  lovable  man,  and  his 
pupils  were  very  fond  of  him.  We  had 
declamations  each  Friday.  My  turn  came. 
I  had  chosen  "Bingen  on  the  Rhine"  to 
show  my  power  in  the  art  of  oratory.  At  the 
close  of  my  effort  Mr.  Kimball  said, 
"Hall,  that  was  beautiful,  most  affecting, 
but.  Hall,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  declaimed,  and 
not  sung!"  And  I  still  live.  After  the  "Stone 
Academy"  was  burned  some  of  the  classes 
recited  in  the  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
cottage,  at  the  top  of  "The  Hill".  What  we 
enjoyed  most  in  this  arrangement  was  the 
beautiful  shade,  the  delicious  open  air,  and 
the  early  berries.  It  made  no  difference  to 


us  whether  they  were  ripe  or  green.  The 
Stowe  basement  was  always  damp  and 
chilly,  but  the  garden  was  perfect.  At 
Phillips  at  this  time  there  was  considerabl* 
antagonism  between  "Town  and  Gown"'. 
If  a  Phillips  boy  wandered  near  the  rail- 
road tracks,  it  was  wisdom  on  his  part  to 
keep  his  weather  eye  open,  and  if  a  Townie 
by  any  chance  found  himself  near  the 
Latin  or  English  Common  he  was  more 
than  apt  to  go  home  with  a  Phillips  Educa- 
tion, not  instilled  by  the  School  instructors. 

In  April  '65  every  person  connected 
with  the  Phillips  Institution  assembled  on 
the  appointed  day,  on  the  lot  selected  for 
the  new  Academy  building,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  ground  for  the  new- 
Academy  building.  Everyone  was  present 
from  "Uncle  Sam"  to  the  youngest  pupil. 
Each  one  was  expected  to  remove  a  shovel- 
ful of  earth  for  the  foundation,  and,  sup- 
posedly, there  was  to  be  a  straight  front 
line.  There  is  a  street  in  Quebec,  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  town,  known  as  Peg 
Top.  It  is  so  crooked  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  which  is  its  commencement,  center  or 
end.  Peg  Top  is  straight  as  compared  to 
our  trench;  in  fact  Mr.  Eaton,  with  a 
twinkle  of  he  eye,  looked  down  the  line  and 
said,  "I  know  no  rule  in  mathematics  that 
will  warrant  that  line."  But  on  that  line 
grew  a  building  that  for  some  sixty  years 
sent  its  students  into  the  world,  many 
with  great,  famous,  and  honored  names, 
known  over  the  world,  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  Phillips  Andover.  Our  chief 
sports  were  on  or  in  Pomps  pond,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  and  then,  as  now,  base- 
ball was  a  favorite,  although  the  baseball 
of  that  day  would  not  be  recognized  as 
such  by  the  present  day  Phillips  nines. 
Instead  of  catching  out  the  base  runner, 
he  would  hear  a  cry  from  the  opposition, 
"Plug  him  out,  plug  him  out!"  and  as 
likely  as  not  a  good  hard  ball  would  hit 
him  behind  the  ear,  and  he  would  fold  up, 
and  lose  all  interest  in  the  game  for  a  time. 
Well  it  was  not  a  suitable  game  for  infants 
in  those  days,  but  I  do  not  recall  a  player 
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ever  losing  his  temper,  or  becoming  angry. 
Of  course  not,  were  they  not  PhilHps  men? 
The  great  event  of  the  school  year  in  1 865 
occurred  in  the  night  before  commence- 
ment, the  burial  of  the  Latin  Grammar  by 
the  Senior  Class.  The  class  had  Gilmore's 
Band,  then  of  Salem,  tx)  head  the  proces- 
sion of  Seniors.  The  Grammar,  placed  in  a 
minute  coffin  and  guarded  by  the  stoutest 
of  the  class,  armed  with  canes,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  remainder  of  the  class,  took 
its  position  next  to  the  band,  and  started 
its  doubtful  march  through  the  town, 
amid  the  howls  and  jeers  of  the  remainder 
of  the  student  body.  The  idea  was  to 
bury  the  body  under  the  walk  leading  to 
the  main  door  of  the  Academy.  The 
effort  of  the  Juniors  was  to  prevent 
the  burial.  At  the  proper  time  the  band 
played  a  dirge,  and  the  trouble  began. 
There  were  many  bruises,  some  black 
eyes,  and  lame  legs  and  arms,  but  the 
burial  was  accomplished,  and  from  then 
was  forever  safe  from  molestation,  and 
everyone  was  happy  and  contented. 

As  a  loyal  and  loving  son  of  "Old  Phillips" 
I  rejoice  in  its  great  prosperity,  its  splendid 
success,  and  glorious  record  of  well  done 
work  today,  and  the  student  of  today  has 


advantages  the  student  of  '65  never  knew. 
He  goes  through  his  course  in  stately 
beautiful  buildings,  perfectly  adapted  to 
his  needs.  In  the  open  he  walks  in  per- 
fectly kept  paths,  his  eye  roves  over  wide 
stretches  of  velvety  lawns.  He  walks  under 
the  famed  elms  of  Andover.  Life  should  be 
very  beautiful  to  him,  but  what  of  '65? 
We  thought  it  perfect  then  and  notwith- 
standing the  vast  difference  between  '65 
and  '32  it  was  perfect  to  us  of  the  earlier 
period.  There  was  a  fine  sense  of  honor 
pervading  the  entire  student  body.  The 
students  were  very  loyal  to  the  school,  and 
to  each  other.  The  Nation  had  just  passed 
through  a  long  and  dreadful  war,  and  that 
seemed  to  have  aged  and  matured  the  sons 
of  Phillips  beyond  their  years,  but  they 
were  full  of  eager  life  and  fine  spirits.  I 
judge  that  is  always  true  of  Phillips  boys. 
After  sober  thought  I  should  give  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  the  few  years  spent  at 
Phillips  were  the  happiest,  the  most  worth- 
while years,  of  a  very  long  life.  Every 
memory  of  the  period  is  a  delight  to  me, 
and  so  it  is 

"No  wonder  that  I  sometime.s  .sigh, 
And  da.sh  the  teardrop  from  my  eye, 
To  cast  a  look  behind." 
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THE  ADDISON  GALLERY  AND  ITS  WORK 
By  Charles  H.  Sawyer 


CERTAIN  signs  of  progress  may  have 
been  visible  to  the  casual  observer 
following  the  development  of  the 
Addison  Gallery  during  the  first  year  of  its 
existence.  The  extensive  national  pub- 
licity which  the  gallery  received  at  the 
time  of  its  opening  brought  the  attention 
of  many  to  this  new  experiment  at  Phillips 
Academy.  Certainly,  the  attendance  of 
nearly  twenty-five  thousand,  which  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  announced  at  commence- 
ment, was  an  indication  that  the  public 
had  welcomed  this  new  opportunity 

Many  people  were  undoubtedly  at- 
tracted by  the  great  variety  of  loan  exhi- 
bitions. As  a  supplement  to  the  permanent 
collection,  all  phases  of  contemporary 
painting  were  presented,  including  many 
controversial  aspects  of  modern  art  Con- 
testants in  both  camps  generally  united  in 
their  approval  of  the  high  quality  of  the 
permanent  collection.  To  the  public  in 
general,  these  exhibitions  may  have  sug- 
gested that  art  is  a  living  force  as  well  as  a 
glory  of  the  past,  and  that  an  art  gallery 
need  not  be  a  mausoleum,  but  can  be  a 
center  of  interest  for  layman  as  well  as 
aesthete.  The  school  children  from  An- 
dover  and  surrounding  towns  who  visited 
the  gallery  with  evident  enjoyment  gave 
definite  proof  that  this  interest  is  not  con- 
fined to  adults.  That  the  gallery  might 
eventually  find  an  important  place  in  the 
life  of  the  school  was  especially  evidenced 
by  the  encouraging  progress  of  the  sketch 
club  during  the  year.  The  final  exhibit  of 
the  work  by  members  of  the  club  brought 
favorable  comment  from  student  body  and 
public  alike. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  the 
history  of  this  first  year  is  one  of  continual 
triumph.  An  alert  student  body  may  be 
trusted  to  remove  any  complacent  feel- 
ing of  a  task  already  accomplished.  In 
a  series  of  themes  written  for  members 
of  the  English  department,  the  majority 
of  students  expressed  a  friendly  willingness 
to  reserve  judgment  on  the  gallery,  but 
many  left  little  doubt  that  failure  was 


expected.  The  curator  read  with  some- 
thing of  a  shock  a  description  of  himself  at 
fifty,  stooped,  infirm,  waiting  in  vain  for 
the  occasional  visitor  to  enter  his  gallery. 
A  sense  of  humor  will  prevent  one  from 
taking  some  forms  of  student  criticism  too 
seriously,  but  they  do  show  the  diflficulties 
in  the  way  of  an  immediate  v^oluntary 
acceptance  of  the  opportunities  oflTered. 
The  large  general  exhibitions,  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  general  public, 
were  less  of  an  attraction  for  members  of 
the  student  body,  and  some  visited  the 
gallery  too  infrequently  to  profit  by  the 
series  as  a  whole.  Lectures  on  art  are  also 
of  little  interest  at  present  to  boys  in  the 
school.  A  student  who  spends  eighteen  or 
more  hours  a  week  attending  classroom 
lectures  can  scarcely  be  blamed  if  he 
chooses  some  other  form  of  recreation  in 
his  leisure  hours. 

The  obstacles  which  have  appeared  are 
by  no  means  insurmountable.  Some  will 
probably  yield  to  changes  in  policy  as 
experience  guides  us  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. Others  may  require  patience  and  the 
maturing  process  which  comes  with  years. 
Major  exhibitions  will  now  be  held  for  a 
longer  period,  with  a  broader  scope  and 
greater  subject  interest.  Some  of  the 
smaller  supplementary  exhibitions  will 
seek  a  closer  relation  to  the  present  school 
curriculum.  The  permanent  collections 
will  be  rearranged  at  times  for  purposes  of 
comparison  and  contrast,  so  that  students 
may  build  for  themselves  a  foundation  for 
a  true  appreciation  of  the  objects  which 
surround  them  on  Andover  Hill.  Finally, 
this  process  will  be  brought  to  more  im- 
mediate fruition  by  taking  the  objects  to 
the  students  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
students  to  come  to  them. 

Out  of  the  many  conferences  which  have 
recently  taken  place  on  the  dev^elopment  of 
an  appreciation  of  beauty  in  secondary 
schools  has  come  the  main  thought  that 
this  development  must  come  through  the 
entire  curriculum,  not  as  a  separate  un- 
lelated  unit  called  Art.  Visual  education. 
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we  find,  is  a  subject  much  under  discus- 
sion, little  acted  upon.  Now  Phillips  Acad- 
emy is  to  conduct  an  experiment  which 
may  bring  this  discussion  into  practice  in 
a  concrete  form.  With  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  several  teachers  who  believe  in  its 
possibilities,  the  Addison  Gallery  is  ar- 
ranging in  their  classrooms  exhibitions  of 
illustrative  material,  related  both  to  the 
specific  material  being  taught,  and  to  the 
cultural    background    from    which  the 


subject,  be  it  language  or  history,  has 
sprung.  The  sponsors  of  these  experimental 
exhibitions  are  advancing  no  claims  that 
they  will  prove  a  panacea  for  all  educa- 
tional ills.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
possibilities  go  farther  than  the  mere 
question  of  whether  art  shall  be  taught  in 
a  secondary  school.  Possibly  from  such  a 
beginning  we  may  find  the  way  for  a  stu- 
dent to  enjoy  the  use  of  his  eyes  to  see,  as 
well  as  to  read. 


Library  Notes 


WHEN  Dr.  Grosvenor,  President  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society, 
visited  the  library  one  day  in  the 
early  fall,  he  was  impressed  by  the  number 
of  students  who  were  working  there.  He 
said  that  he  had  expected  to  find,  possibly, 
ten  boys  using  the  library.  When  he  saw 
that  the  number  was  much  larger  than  that, 
he  was  interested  to  make  a  count  of  the 
students  and  found  that  there  were  seventy- 
five  studying  in  the  Reference  Room  and 
thirty  more  reading  in  the  Freeman  Room, 
looking  for  books  in  the  stacks,  or  asking 
questions  at  the  desk.  This  was  in  the 
morning  in  the  ten  o'clock  period,  the 
l)usiest  hour  of  the  day  in  the  library.  At 
that  hour  between  eighty  and  ninety  stu- 
dents may  be  found  in  the  Reference 
Room,  consulting  the  dictionaries  and 
encyclopedias,  and  other  reference  works, 
studying  from  their  own  textbooks,  or 
using  the  library's  books  placed  on  reserve 
for  the  classes  in  History,  English,  and 
other  courses.  The  attendance  in  this 
room  for  the  fall  term  was  20,599. 

Sunday  afternoon  in  the  late  fall  and 
winter  is  the  time  when  the  students  make 
the  greatest  use  of  the  Freeman  Room.  It 
is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  room  filled 
with  boys,  some  of  them  grouped  around  a 
blazing  fire,  all  lost  to  the  world  in  the 
pages  of  a  book  or  magazine.  For  this 
room  recently  several  very  interesting- 
gifts  have  been  made.  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Apgar,  '07,  has  renewed  the  subscription 
to  Fortune  for  three  years  and  has  also 


taken  great  pains  to  secure  for  the  files  the 
numbers  needed  to  complete  the  set.  This 
magazine  is  much  appreciated  by  the 
school,  as  is  the  American  Forest,  which  Mr. 
William  R.  Brown,  '93,  has  renewed  for 
another  year.  Miss  Goshorn,  a  recent 
guest  at  the  Phillips  Inn,  has  very  gener- 
ously presented  the  library  with  a  sub- 
scription to  U.  S.  Airways,  \\hich  is  a 
periodical  much  enjoyed  by  the  students. 

From  the  Moseley  Fund,  given  last  year 
hy  Dr.  Henry  P.  Moseley,  '90,  it  has  been 
possible  to  buy  for  the  Freeman  Room 
finely  illustrated  volumes,  which  the 
library,  otherwise,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  secure.  One  of  the  books  purchased 
recently  from  this  fund  is  The  Beauty  of 
Flight,  which  contains  very  remarkable 
photographs  of  airplanes,  mountains  and 
clouds,  showing,  as  Professor  Phelps  of 
Yale  says,  "'a  magic  art  of  breath-taking 
splendor."" 

For  the  Freeman  Room  there  has  also 
been  received  from  Dr.  Alfred  Johnson, 
'90,  a  copy  of  Ships  and  Shipping,  an  ac- 
count of  the  pictures  painted  bv  Antoine 
Roux  and  his  sons,  and  translated  from 
the  French,  with  notes,  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
This  finely  printed  and  illustrated  volume 
is  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Marine 
Research  Society.  Other  gifts  from  Dr. 
Johnson  include  an  interesting  old  edition 
of  Livy,  given  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  the 
public  oral  examination  for  his  doctor"s 
degree  before  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Paris.  From  the  same  source  have  been 
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The  Freeman  Room  in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library 


received  the  History  of  Belfast,  Maine, 
the  Genealogy  of  the  Johnson  family,  and  in- 
teresting Andover  memorabilia. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Sherman,  '67,  has  sent 
valuable  material  concerning  the  class  of 
1865  for  the  Andover  collection,  and  also 
a  book  and  several  pamphlets  v^ritten  by 
himself  Soon  it  is  hoped  to  establish  in  the 
library  an  Andover  Room,  and  memora- 
bilia, such  as  Mr.  Sherman  has  given,  are 
very  earnestly  desired. 

Dr.  William  S.  Wadsworth,  '87,  has  been 
mindful  of  the  library's  needs  and  has  sent, 
at  different  times  during  the  term,  over 
eighty  volumes  of  the  works  of  standard 
authors.  Through  this  gift  the  library  has 
been  able  to  add  to  its  collections  the 
works  of  Charles  Reade,  Maria  Edgworth, 
and  Bayard  Taylor,  as  well  as  many  vol- 
umes which  the  library  did  not  own  of 
Howells,  Donald  Grant  Mitchell,  Weir 
Mitchell,  and  George  William  Curtis.  Dr. 
Wadsworth's  most  recent  gift  is  a  set  of 
books  entitled  Canadian  Scenery,  with  fine 
engravings  from  the  drawings  of  William 
H.^  Bartlett.  The  text  is  by  N.  P.  Willis,  a 
graduate  of  Phillips  Academy  in  1823. 


Thirteen  volumes  have  been  added  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Ripley,  '73,  to  the  Mountain- 
eering library  of  70  volumes  which  he 
presented  some  years  ago.  These  books, 
which  include  the  valuable  set  of  the  Al- 
pine Journals,  were  recently  placed  on  dis- 
play in  the  library  and  were  much  en- 
joyed by  those  who  saw  them 

From  the  Yale  University  Press  have 
just  arrived  eleven  volumes,  the  gift  of 
"A  Friend  of  Andover  and  Yale."  This 
collection,  which  contains  books  of  un- 
usual interest,  consists  of  the  outstanding 
titles  published  by  the  Yale  Press  since  the 
gift  made  to  the  library  last  year  by  the 
same  donor.  A  very  genuine  gratitude  is 
felt  for  these  timely  additions  to  the 
library's  resources. 

There  has  been  an  unusually  large 
number  of  separate  volumes  presented  to 
the  library  this  year,  and  these  gifts  have 
been  greatly  appreciated.  These  bene- 
factors make  up  an  informal  group  of 
Library  Associates  not  unlike  the  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Yale  Library,  where  member- 
ship is  open  to  anyone  who  makes  a  con- 
tribution of  books  or  funds  to  the  library. 
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The  list  of  donors  to  whom  thanks  are 
due  inchides:  Mrs.  Donald  Appleton;  Allen 
R.  Benner;  Frank  M.  Benton;  Mrs.  E.  V. 
Bigelow  ;  Frederick  M.  Boyce;  Miss  Jane 
B.  Carpenter;  Thomas  Cochran,  'go; 
Allan  T.  Cook;  Mrs.  Nathalie  J.  K.  Cook; 
John  H.  Dye;  Edwin  Emerson;  William 
A.  Fairburn;  Edward  R.  Farrar;  \ViIliam 
G.  Fitch,  '27;  Charles  H.  Forbes;  Guy  J. 


Forbush;  Claude  M.  Fuess;  James  C. 
Graham;  Henry  .S.  Johnston;  Mrs.  J.  G. 
K.  McClure  and  family;\Varren  K.  Moore- 
head;  Pierpont  Morgan  Library;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Day  Pardee;  James  H  Ropes, 
"85;  James  C.  Sawyer,  '90;  M.  Lawrence 
Shields:  Mrs.  Roy  E.  Spencer;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Taylor;  Horace  F.  Temple;  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Tirrell;  John  M.  \Voolsey,  '94. 
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DEATH  OF  CECIL  KITTREDGE  BANCROFT 


Cecil  Kittredge  Bancroft,  Registrar  and 
Instructor  in  Latin  at  Phillips  Academy, 
since  1906,  died  on  Saturday,  November 
26th,  at  the  Isham  Infirmary,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  three  months.  Mr.  Bancroft  was 
born  on  December  15,  1868,  at  Lookout 
Mountain,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  where 
his  father,  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft  was  then 
Principal  of  the  Lookout  Mountain  Educa- 
tional Institution.  His  mother  was  Fanny 
Adelia  Kittredge  Bancroft,  of  Mount 
Vernon,  New  Hampshire.  In  1873  Dr. 
Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft  became  Principal  of 
Phillips  Academy,  serving  in  that  position 
until  his  death  in  1901.  Cecil  K.  Bancroft 
entered  Phillips  Academy  at  an  early  age, 
and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1887. 
While  in  school  he  was  a  member  of  the 
football  eleven.  He  received  his  Degree, 
Cum  Laude,  from  Yale  College  in  the  year 
1 89 1.  After  two  years  of  teaching  at  Morris 
Academy,  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  he 
spent  two  more  years  of  study  in  Rome, 
Italy.  In  1895  he  became  a  tutor  and  in- 
structor in  Latin  at  Yale  University,  where 
he  remained  until  1906,  when  he  returned 
to  Phillips  Academy  to  accept  the  position 
of  Registrar,  under  his  cousin,  Alfred  E. 
Stearns,  who  became  Headmaster  in  1903. 
His  incumbency  as  Registrar  has  covered 
a  period  of  almost  precisely  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Last  winter  Mr.  Bancroft  was  in 
failing  health,  and  this  autumn  he  was 
given  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  by  the 
Trustees.  His  death  was  due  to  a  complica- 
tion of  diseases. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  who  was  unmarried,  leaves 
two  sisters,  Miss  Mary  Bancroft,  a  member 
of  the  teaching  staff  at  Abbot  Academy, 
Andover,  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Long,  of 
Stamford,  Connecticut.  He  was  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  a  member  of  the  American 
Philological  Society,  and  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  For  many  years  he  had  spent 
his  summer  vacations  at  Mont  Vernon, 
New  Hampshire. 

The  funeral  service  was  conducted  at  the 
new  Phillips  Academy  Chapel,  at  2. 30,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  November  29th. 
The  honorary  bearers  consisted  of  eight  of 
his  intimate  friends  on  the  Trustees  and  the 


faculty, — Dr.  Charles  Henry  Forbes,  Mr. 
James  Cowan  Sawyer,  Mr.  Clarence  Mor- 
gan, Mr.  Lester  Edward  Lynde,  Professor 
Allen  Rogers  Benner,  Mr.  John  Lewis 
Phillips,  Mr.  Guy  Hebard  Eaton,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Edwin  Newton.  The  bearers, 
consisting  of  members  of  the  Student 
Council,  included  Richard  Lewis  Link- 
roum,  Harold  William  Sears,  William 
Boyd,  Jr.,  Daniel  Bradford  Badger,  Ray 
Austin  Graham,  Daniel  Geary  Lewis, 
Murvyn  Wesley  Vye,  Jr.,  and  the  president 
of  the  Upper  Middle  class,  William  Vernon 
Piatt.  Mr.  Guy  Johnson  Forbush,  of  the 
teaching  stafT,  was  in  charge  of  the  ushers, 
who  were  boys  selected  from  the  under- 
graduate body, — Thomas  Manville  Cros- 
by, William  Henry  Harding,  David  Cole 
Jenney,  Francis  Allen  Macomber,  David 
McMillan  Thompson,  Thomas  Thacher, 
John  Munro  W^oolsey,  Jr.,  Stewart  Thorne, 
George  Terhune  Peck,  and  Alexander 
Wells  Peck,  Jr. 

As  a  result  of  his  experience  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Mr.  Bancroft  had  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance among  the  alumni  of  the  school 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  accustomed  to 
greet  him  on  their  return  to  Andover  Hill. 
He  was  also  an  important  repository  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  history  of  Phillips 
Academy,  and  he  turned  over  during 
recent  years  many  important  documents 
belonging  to  his  father  and  himself  to  the 
school  archives. 

He  was  a  man  of  true  modesty  of  mind, 
of  simple  faith,  and  of  unswerving  opti- 
mism and  trust  in  providence.  He  gave 
with  unstinted  liberality  to  many  causes, 
but  always  in  a  quiet  way,  avoiding  pub- 
licity. His  kindly  nature  kept  him  from 
thinking  evil  of  others,  and  he  was  com- 
pletely unselfish.  He  will  be  missed  by 
many,  but  most  of  all,  perhaps,  by  certain 
humble  people  to  whom  his  liberality 
meant  the  difference  between  destitution 
and  comfort,  and  by  others  who  remember 
his  little  acts  of  kindness  and  of  love.  His 
religion  was  an  intrinsic  part  of  his  life,  to 
be  lived  as  well  as  professed,  and  he  died 
in  a  belief  that  all  ^vould  be  well  in  God's 
good  time. 
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Faculty  Resolutions 

The  following  resolutions  relating  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bancroft  were  passed  by  the 
faculty  of  Phillips  Academy  at  their  meet- 
ing on  Monday,  November  28th — 

RESOLVED,  that  in  the  death  of  Cecil 
Kittredge  Bancroft,  the  faculty  of  Phil- 
lips Academy  have  lost  one  of  their  most 
valued  colleagues,  long  usefully  asso- 
ciated with  the  school  as  student, 
teacher,  and  registrar; 
that  they  wish  to  express  their  sincere 
affection  for  him  and  their  admiration 


for  his  unostentatious  generosity,  his 
kindly  and  unselfish  spirit,  his  faithful- 
ness to  duty,  his  devotion  to  the  acad- 
emy, his  loyalty  to  his  friends,  and  his 
sterling  Christian  faith  and  character  as 
exemplified  in  his  daily  life  and  deeds: 
that  the  deep  sympathy  of  his  associates 
on  the  teaching  staff  be  extended  to  his 
two  sisters  in  their  sorrow; 
that  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  faculty  and  that  a  copy  be 
sent  to  the  members  of  his  immediate 
family. 


CECIL  KITTREDGE  BANCROFT 
"Who  well  lives,  long  lives" 


The  beloved  Registrar  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy has  closed  his  books,  and  the  record  of 
a  clean  life  is  written.  From  his  distin- 
guished father,  the  Principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy for  a  generation  of  enlightment,  he 
inherited  a  self-efTacing  spirit  and  learned 
an  untiring  devotion  to  duty.  The  school 
was  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh;  to 
it  he  gave  his  thought,  his  labor,  and  his 
affection.  The  day  had  no  limits  for  him, 
its  hours  might  run  on  as  they  listed;  if 
there  were  things  to  do,  why  heed  the 
speeding  sun?  Not  my  wages,  l)ut  my 
work,  was  his  motto. 

The  Registrar's  office  is  a  place  con- 
tinually thronged  with  worried  boys. 
Thousands  of  them  recall  the  considerate 
courtesy,  the  wise  counsel,  and  the  gener- 
ous mercy  of  the  kind-hearted  Registrar. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  respected  and 
beloved  house-master  in  Bartlet  Hall.  He 
never  needed  to  stoop  to  his  boys;  they 
rose  to  him. 


A  few  years  ago,  an  overtaxed  heart  fell 
weary  and  remonstrant,  but  with  un- 
grudging fortitude  he  brought  it  back  to 
seeming  tranquillity  and  resumed  his 
familiar  chair.  Late  last  summer,  functions 
went  wrong  again,  and  the  doughty  spirit 
had  to  yield  to  the  inexorable  protests  of 
failing  powers.  He  knew  that  he  was  facing 
the  eternal  sea,  but  he  was  ready  to  set 
sail  with  the  Captain  of  his  Soul.  With  a 
smile  he  slipped  over  the  horizon  of  our 
ken,  bound  for  the  haven  of  light  he  saw 
ahead. 

Cecil  was  the  perfect  brother,  the  adored 
uncle,  the  steadfast  friend.  He  was  unmar- 
ried, yet  few  men  were  equally  gifted,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  with  those  noble  qualities  of 
disposition  which  alone  can  make  "home" 
the  realized  ideal  of  affectionate  altruism. 

He  was  a  good  schoolman  and  a  good 
citizen.  Both  school  and  town  pay  the 
homage  of  gratitude  to  a  noble  man,  the 
friend  of  everybody. 

C.  H.  Forbes 


CECI  Lj  KITTREDGE  BANCROFT 
1868 —  1932 
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General  School  Interests 


Faculty  Motes 

Dr.  Forbes  represented  the  Academy  at 
the  Inauguration  of  Mr.  Stanley  King  as 
President  of  Amherst  College  on  No- 
vember 1 1 .  On  November  2 1 ,  he  attended 
a  dinner  for  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of 
the  North  Shore  Country  Day  School, 
Beverly,  Mass.,  and  spoke  in  the  evening 
to  a  group  of  parents  and  friends  of  the 
school.  Dr.  Forbes,  Dr.  Perry,  of  Exeter, 
and  Mr.  Field,  of  Milton,  have  been 
chosen  to  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
North  Shore  Country  Day  School.  Dr. 
Forbes  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  a 
luncheon  in  connection  with  the  meetings 
of  the  New  England  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  which  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  in  Boston,  on 
December  2.  On  December  13,  Dr. 
Forbes  addressed  the  Benevolent  Society 
of  Andover  in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library  on  the  subject  The  Story  of  Books, 
illustrating  the  growth  of  printing  from  the 
specimens  in  the  Virgil  collection. 

Jackson's  A  New  Approach  to  German  was 
reviewed  for  the  Modern  Language  Journal 
by  Mr.  Lester  C.  Newton. 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  was  the  orator  at 
the  dedication,  on  October  14,  at  Frank- 
lin, New  Hampshire,  of  a  bronze  bust  of 
Daniel  Webster,  and  also  spoke,  with 
Governor  Winant  and  Senator  Moses,  at 
a  Webster  dinner  in  Concord  on  that 
evening.  An  article  by  Dr.  Fuess,  entitled 
"The  Personality  of  Daniel  Webster," 
appeared  in  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  Monthly 
for  November.  He  was  a  speaker  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  Amherst  Alumni  in 
Boston  on  January  1 1 . 

Mr.  Roscoe  E.  Dake,  instructor  in 
Mathematics  and  Chemistry,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  swimming  coach  at 
Andover,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Interschol- 
astic  Swimming  Coaches. 

On  October  1 1 ,  Dr.  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head,  of  the  Department  of  Archaeology, 
went  to  Washington  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  United  States  Indian  Commission, 
on  which  he  has  served  for  twenty-five 


years.  He  has  recently  inspected  a  group 
of  old  Indian  fireplaces  and  storage  pits 
discovered  on  the  Merrimack  River  above 
Newburyport. 

Mr.  L.  Denis  Peterkin  is  giving  a  series 
of  lectures  in  connection  with  university 
extension  work  at  Harvard  University. 
His  subject  is  "The  English  Novel  from 
Meredith  to  the  Present  Day." 

Mr.  M.  Lawrence  Shields  has  lectured 
on  "Life  in  Lake  Cochichawick"  at  the 
North  Andover  Country  Club.  He  used  a 
projector  microscope  to  throw  on  the 
screen  many  forms  of  minute  animal  life 
found  in  that  lake. 

Mr.  A.  Graham  Baldwin  spoke  at  one 
of  the  Sunday  evening  gatherings  at 
Dummer  Academy,  in  South  Byfield. 

Mr.  A.  Buel  Trowbridge  has  spoken 
during  the  term  at  the  College  Club  of 
Reading,  at  the  Ministerial  Association  of 
Winchester,  at  a  Hi-Y  meeting  in  Nashua, 
at  a  Union  Church  Meeting  at  Staflford 
Springs,  at  Bradford  Academy,  and  at 
Dana  Hall. 


The  Academy  s  Contribution  to  the  Unem- 
ployed Relief 

By  a  recent  vote  the  student  body  de- 
cided to  have  one  meatless  meal  a  week, 
the  money  thus  saved,  being  about  $950, 
to  go  as  part  of  its  contribution  to  the 
town's  fund  for  the  unemployed.  In  addi- 
tion the  Red  Cross  drive  totaled  S450. 
Previously  the  Andover  Emergency  Com- 
mittee had  raised  about  $1800  from  the 
faculty  and  employes  of  the  school.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  recently  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  John  F.  O'Connell,  Chairman  of 
the  Andover  Emergency  Committee, 
which  is  quoted  in  part  herewith: 

"The  Academy  total  from  all  sources  is 
$2647.65,  to  which  must  be  added  a  large 
proportion  of  the  approximately  Si 800 
raised  by  Dr.  Fuess  during  a  previous 
appeal.  I  know  that  the  Selectmen,  who 
appointed  us,  and  all  citizens  will  be 
deeply   impressed.    It   bears   out,  most 
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Model  of  the  Medium-Clipper  Ship,  Thatcher  Magoun 
The  Gift  of  Moreau  Delano,  Esquire,  Grandson  of  Thatcher  Magoun. 


convincingly,  the  original  conviction  of 
many  of  us  that  this  crisis  may  be  weath- 
ered by  outright  gifts.  Many  weeks  ago  it 
was  borne  home  to  us  that  Phillips  Acad- 
emy expected  to  be  a  definite  part  of  this 
neighborly  movement,  and  might  indeed 
feel  a  bit  resentful  if  not  included. 

"We  understand  that  nine  hundred 
dollars  of  this  amount  represents  a  pledge 
from  the  student  body  obtained  by  ab- 
staining from  a  'meat  meal'  once  each 
week  for  the  next  six  months. 

"Will  you  please  tell  the  boys  this.  That 
when  they  pull  their  belts  a  little  tighter 
on  these  self-imposed  fast  days,  let  them 
remember  that  their  act  means  hundreds 
of  hours  of  extra  employment  for  some  of 
our  best  citizens,  who  never  dreamed  that 
they  would  need  this  tiding  over  by  their 
neighbors.  It  means  a  cozier  Thanksgiving 
— a  happier  Christmas. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  F.  O'Connell 
Chairman,  Andover  Emergency  Committee'" 


Straw  Vote  Summary 

During  the  presidential  campaign  The 
Phillipian  conducted  a  straw  vote,  which 
showed  that  Andover,  like  most  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  country,  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  President  Hoover.  The 
tabulation  follows: 

Students:  Hoover  402,  Roosevelt  67, 
Thomas  52. 

Faculty:  Hoover  40,  Thomas  8,  Roose- 
velt 3. 

By  classes  the  student  body  voted  as 
follows:  Seniors  —  Hoover  107,  Roosevelt 
21,  Thomas  18.  Upper  Middlers — Hoover 
no,  Roosevelt  18,  Thomas  6.  Lower 
Middlers — Hoover  77,  Thomas  9,  Roose- 
velt 8.  Juniors — Hoover  75,  Roosevelt  7, 
Thomas  4.  Unclassified  —  Hoover  33, 
Thomas  15,  Roosevelt  13. 


New  Instructor  for  the  Sketch  Club 

Edmund  C.  Greason,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
has  recently  been  appointed  instructor  for 
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the  Sketch  Club.  He  has  studied  at  the 
Students'  Art  League  in  New  York,  and 
also  at  Paris,  where  he  lived  for  several 
years.  He  is,  himself,  an  accomplished 
artist  and  has  also  had  some  experience  in 
teaching. 

Lazzaro  Wins  Jacob  Cooper  Scholarship  in 
Greek 

Ralph  Lazzaro,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Salvatore  Lazzaro,  i  Bancroft  avenue, 
Wakefield,  has  been  notified  by  the  Ameri- 
can Philological  Society  that  he  has  been 
awarded  the  Jacob  Cooper  scholarship  of 
$1000  for  highest  rating  in  his  Greek 
examination  under  the  College  Entrance 
Board.  Lazzaro  was  graduated  with  honor 
from  Phillips  academy  in  June  with  five 
cash  awards  and  five  special  honors  in 
studies,  including  the  faculty  award  for  the 
highest  average  in  his  class. 


Music  .Notes 

The  musical  season  was  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Felix  Fox,  of  Boston,  who  played  an 
attractive  group  of  piano  compositions. 
Some  of  his  numbers  called  for  two  pianos, 
and  in  these  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  James 
Gray.  On  October  28,  Miss  Beatrice 
Griffin  gave  a  violin  rcital  before  a  small 
but  highly  appreciative  audience.  The 
Hampton  Institute  Quartet  made  its 
annual  visit  on  November  6,  and  their 
melodious  voices  proved  to  have  lost  none 
of  their  charm  as  they  sang  the  well- 
known  spirituals.  Canon  Edmund  Horace 
Fellowes,  formerly  Director  of  the  Choir  of 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle,  and 
the  foremost  authority  on  the  Golden  Age 
of  English  Music  spoke  on  November  i  on 
"The  Ayres  or  Songs  of  the  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  Lutenists."  OnNovember  18, 
Mr.  Felix  Salmond,  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  'cellists  of  the  day  and  head  of  the 
'cello  department  at  the  Juillard  School 
of  Music  in  New  York  and  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia,  gave  a  violon- 
cello recital.  Mr.  Ernest  Mitchell,  organist 
of  Grace  Church,  New  York  City,  played 
an  interesting  program  on  the  Martha 
Cochran  Memorial  organ  on  November 
30.  To  close  the  fall  season  the  Harvard 
Instriunental   Clubs  visited   the   Hill  on 


Decemijer  10  with  a  program  of  banjo, 
mandolin,  vocal,  and  orchestral  selections 
which,  however  poorly  more  serious 
musicians  may  regard  them,  send  the 
boys  into  ecstacies  of  delight. 


The  Sawyer  Concert 

The  seventh  of  the  annual  concerts  on 
the  James  C.  Sawyer  Foundation  was 
given  on  December  2,  and  the  musician 
was  John  Goss  with  his  London  .Singers. 
The  specialty  of  this  group  is  old  folk  songs, 
carols,  and  sea  chanties,  and  with  Mr. 
Goss's  remarkable  voice  leading  the  well- 
trained  quartet  an  evening  of  unique 
musical  enjoyment  is  afforded  by  them. 
The  program  ranged  from  an  old  song  of 
unknown  origin,  Caleno  Cuslure  Ale  through 
such  carols  as  Christmas  \ow  Hath  Made  an 
End,  such  chanties  as  The  Coast  of  High 
Barbary  to  a  group  of  German  lieder.  As  the 
songs  became  more  rollicking,  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  audience  increased,  the 
favorite  number  being  perhaps  the  jolly 
Carlt  1  ou  Dance  the  Polka? 


School  Lectures 

Mr.  Edward  Weeks,  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  was  the  first  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  lecturers  to  address  the  school  this 
fall.  He  spoke  on  October  25,  on  the 
subject,  "An  Editor's  Easy  Chair,"  which 
he  described  as  being  far  from  easy  in 
actual  fact.  The  audience  was  much 
interested  as  he  told  how  manuscripts  have 
been  smuggled  through  the  censors  and 
out  of  prison  and  what  vigilance  must  be 
maintained  to  avoid  plagiarisms  and  for- 
geries. On  November  25,  Mr.  Rennie 
Smith,  of  London,  who  has  aroused  great 
enthusiasm  whenever  he  has  spoken  in 
Andover,  lectured  on  "My  1932  Estimate 
of  Russia's  Planning.'"  The  upshot  of  his 
investigations  made  upon  the  spot  is  that 
"Russia's  five  year  plan  is  not  succeeding 
in  any  sense  of  the  word."  Mr.  William 
W.  Ellsworth,  a  familiar  figure  before 
Andover  audiences  for  many  years,  spoke 
on  December  5,  on  "The  Glories  of  the 
Thirteenth  Centur\  ,"  dealing  particularly 
with  the  literature,  art,  and  architecture  of 
this  wonderful  period  in  the  world's 
history.  On  December  g,  the  school  was 
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privileged  to  hear  William  Butler  Yeats, 
the  distinguished  Irish  poet  and  play- 
wright and  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature.  Mr.  Yeats,  speaking  on  "The 
New  Ireland,"  pictured  some  of  the  politi- 
cal and  literary  factors  and  described  some 
of  the  personalities  which  have  been 
influencial  in  bringing  about  the  modern 
Ireland.  A  large  audience  was  delighted 
with  his  charm  of  manner  and  with  the 
poetic  beauty  of  his  sentences. 


Miss  Flora  Isham  Bequeaths  $10,000  to 
the  Academy 

Miss  Flora  E.  Isham,  who  gave  the 
Isham  Infirmary  to  Phillips  Academy  in 
1 9 1 1  in  memory  of  her  nephews,  once 
students  here,  died  in  New  York  on  No- 
vember 25.  She  was  in  her  ninety-sixth 
year.  Her  will  leaves  a  cash  bequest  of 
Si 0,000  to  Phillips  Academy,  this  also 
l^eing  in  memory  of  her  nephews.  The  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  says  of  her: 

"Miss  Isham  was  born  in  1837  in  the 
old  Isham  homestead  at  Malden-on- 
Hudson.  Her  father  was  John  Isham, 
whose  ancestors  had  settled  in  Connecticut. 
She  was  educated  at  home  and  in  1852 
came  to  New  York,  where  she  lived  at  the 
Clarendon  and  later  at  329  Fifth  Avenue. 

"For  twenty  years  Miss  Isham  had 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  frequently 
passing  the  summer  in  England  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  The  Netherlands 
or  in  .Switzerland.  She  was  a  cousin  of  the 
late  Colonel  John  Bigelow,  Minister  to 
France  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III, 
and  a  second  cousin  of  Poultney  Bigelow, 
historian,  author,  and  traveler. 

"A  nephew,  Lincoln  Isham,  is  the  only 
survivor.  Three  brothers,  Charles,  Samuel 
and  William  Bradley  Isham,  died  several 
years  ago." 


Society  of  Inquiry  jYotes 

The  Sunday  evening  meetings  of  the 
Society  of  Inquiry  this  year  have  been 
concerned  with  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
in  which  the  students  are  interested.  A 
visiting  Englishman,  Mr.  Tribe,  started 
the  year's  program  with  a  vivid  talk  on  his 
war  experiences  which  led  to  a  growing 


sense  of  the  futility  of  modern  warfare. 
On  October  16,  Tui  Kinsolving,  speaking 
to  a  large  group,  made  his  usual  fine  im- 
pression as  the  best  type  of  young  minister 
emerging  from  the  war  generation.  Later 
in  the  month  the  Society  entertained  the 
Hampton  quartette  for  supper  in  the 
Commons,  and  introduced  them  after- 
wards before  their  singing  of  the  famous 
Hampton  spirituals. 

On  the  evening  of  November  13,  Sir 
Wilfred  Grenfell  Ijrought  out  the  largest 
attendance  of  any  meeting  of  the  Society 
in  many  years.  Speaking  with  that  en- 
thusiasm and  clear  conviction  for  which  he 
is  so  famous,  he  carried  his  audience  with 
him  to  the  end  of  a  fascinating  evening. 
Several  boys  have  since  applied  to  work 
for  him  in  Labrador  next  summer.  On 
November  20,  H.  B.  Ingles,  preparatory 
school  secretary  for  the  Student  Christian 
Associations  Movement,  spoke  to  the 
.Society  on  the  "Need  for  a  Strong  Student 
Christian  Movement  in  an  Age  of  Crises." 

The  week-end  of  December  3rd,  was 
devoted  to  the  Annual  Prep  School  Con- 
ference of  the  Student  Christian  Move- 
ment, held  this  year  at  the  Northfield 
Hotel.  Eight  students  and  two  faculty 
members,  Mr.  Heely  and  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge, attended.  The  delegation  came 
away  profoundly  impressed  by  the  pro- 
gram, the  spirit  of  the  conference,  and  the 
quality  of  the  boys  and  the  masters  who 
came.  It  would  interest  many  old  friends 
of  Northfield  to  find  among  these  students 
every  bit  as  much  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  great  religious  issues  as  there  ever  was 
in  the  "old  days"  even  though  students  of 
today  speak  a  language  which  is  quite 
different  from  that  which  Northfield 
heard  fifteen  years  ago.  Frank  Wilson,  a 
colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  motored 
back  to  Andover  with  the  group  and  spoke 
that  night  to  the  Society  on  "What  negro 
youth  are  facing  in  America."  His  re- 
marks gave  many  a  new  insight  into  the 
struggles  of  negro  students,  about  whom 
we  hear  so  little.  On  December  11,  the 
Society  heard  Mr.  Gill,  head  of  the  new 
experimental  prison  at  Norfolk;  Massa- 
chusetts, who  told  them  of  his  efforts  to 
deal  intelligently  with  the  modern  so- 
cially maladjusted  men  who  come  under 
his  charge. 
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This  year  the  school  is  fortunate  in 
having  among  its  visiting  preachers  many 
who  are  outstanding  in  their  ability  to 
meet  with  an  informal  group  for  discussion 
of  religious  and  social  questions.  Such 
preachers  as  Tui  Kinsolving,  A.  K. 
Foster,  James  Gordon  Gilkey,  Erd  Harris, 
and  Dr.  Drury,  who  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity for  informal  talk,  will  be  asked 
to  stay  over  for  the  evening  meeting  of  the 
Society.  This  year  the  board  of  the  Society 
is  continuing  its  practice  of  dining  with  the 
speakers  in  a  private  dining  hall  in  the 
Commons  before  each  meeting.  This  has 
proven  so  popular  that  the  board  is  now 
inviting  for  dinner  each  week  end  several 
students  who  are  not  board  members  but 
who  would  enjoy  meeting  the  speaker  of 
the  evening. 


Archaeological  Notes 

Dr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Archaeology,  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  scientists  and  museum 
curators  interested  in  Southern  archaeol- 
ogy at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  December 
1 8  to  2oth.  This  meeting  was  called  by  the 
National  Research  Council  to  discuss  va- 
rious cultures  found  in  the  Southeast  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  to  devise  a 
plan  whereby  each  museum  or  university 
would  become  engaged  in  a  particular 
study  and  excavation  of  a  given  site  or 
culture.  Dr.  Moorehead  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  book  on  his  exploration  of  the 
Etowah  site  at  Cartersville,  Georgia. 
During  the  past  few  seasons  he  has  visited 
other  sites  in  the  South. 

December  28th  to  30th  he  will  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Anthropological  Association  to  be  held  at 
Atlantic  City.  Last  year  this  Association 
held  its  meeting  at  Andover  for  a  second 
time  within  five  years. 

Honor  List,  Fall  Term,  igjs 
Scholarship  o  f  the  First  Grade 

Seniors — MacDonald  Deming,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Louis  Julius  Hector,  Miami, 
Florida,  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  Taconic, 
Conn. 

Upper  Middlers — John  Munro  Wool- 
sey,  Jr.,   New  York,   N.   Y.;  Rockwell 


Keeney,  Jr.,  Springfield;  John  Hamilton 
Emerson,  West  Newton;  Robert  Whitte- 
more  Sides,  Yonkers.  N.  Y.;  Robert  Wal- 
lace Orr,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Lorimer  Robey, 
WoUaston. 

Lower  Middlers — Ralph  Rushton 
Browning,  Jr.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.; 
Edward  Shippen Barnes,  Jr.,  Bala-Cvnwyd, 
Pa. 

Juniors — Richard  Merritt  Weissman, 
Humarock;  Albert  Eiseman,  2d,  Boston; 
Edwin  Ard  Stephens,  Jr.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Phillips  Academy  Described  in  House  Beau- 
tiful 

Phillips  Academy  is  described  vividly 
and  somewhat  inaccurately  in  a  short  but 
lavishly  illustrated  article  appearing  in 
the  New  England  edition  of  the  December 
House  Beautiful.  Phillips  Academy  is  called 
"Andover  Academy,"  the  students  "are 
allowed  seven  cuts  a  year,"  and  Samuel 
Phillips  Hall  emerges  as  the  Administra- 
tion Building  in  the  imaginative  mind  of 
the  anonvmous  author  of  the  article. 


Academy  Preachers  for  the  Winter  Term 

Jan.       8    Dr.  Allyn  K.  Foster,  Baptist 

Board  of  Education. 
Jan.      15    Dean    Philemon    F.  Sturgis, 

Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Jan.     22    Rev.  Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge, 

Grace  Church  in  Salem,  Salem, 

Mass. 

Jan.  29  Rev.  W.  B.  Bryan,  Jr.,  Prince- 
ton Westminster  Foundation, 
Princeton,  N.J. 

Feb.  5  Rev.  Markham  W.  Stackpole, 
Milton,  Mass. 

Feb.  12  Dr.  Boyd  Edwards,  Mercers- 
burg  Academv,  Mercersburg, 
Pa. 

Feb.  19  Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Feb.  26  Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown,  233 
Edwards  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Mar.  5  Dr.  James  Gordon  Gilkey, 
South  Congregational  Church, 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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Mar.     1 2  Open 

Mar.     19    Rev.  John  Cummings,  Con- 
gregational   Church,  Tewks- 
bury,  Mass. 
Dr.  Forbes  (evening). 


Faculty  Teas  for  Ihe  Students 

A  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  fall  term 
has  been  a  series  of  teas  at  which  the  boys 
have  been  guests  of  the  faculty.  These 
functions  have  been  held  in  the  Commons, 
and  one  class  at  a  time  has  been  invited. 
Judging  from  the  almost  universal  attend- 
ance both  of  boys  and  faculty  and  from  the 
enthusiastic  comments  overheard  among 
the  boys  afterward,  this  chance  to  meet  on 
a  basis  of  friendly  equality,  forgetting  for 
the  moment  the  rigors  of  the  classroom,  has 
proved  a  most  welcome  innovation. 


Christmas  Vesper  Service 

The  last  vesper  service  of  the  fall  term  is 
always  particularly  a  Christmas  service. 
This  year  for  the  first  time  it  was  held  in 
the  new  chapel  and  was  unusually  beauti- 
ful. The  voices  of  the  choir  and  the  congre- 
gation as  they  sang  the  old  familiar  carols, 
the  rich  tones  of  the  Martha  Cochran 
Memorial  Organ,  and  the  lovely  effect  of 
the  evergreens  massed  against  the  oak 
paneling  of  the  walls,-  combined  to  create 
an  effect  that  stirred  both  the  heart  and  the 
imagination.  The  service  was  preceded  by 
a  recital  of  Christmas  music  at  which  Dr. 
Pfatteicher  at  the  organ  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Alessandro  Niccoli  on  the  violin. 


College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Results 

Figures  recently  published  by  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  show 
that  Andover  has  again  done  well  in  the 
June  examinations.  R.  G.  Dorr  was  the 
only  one  of  528  candidates  to  receive  the 
mark  of  95  in  English  History,  L.  C.  Peters 
was  the  only  one  of  135  candidates  to  re- 
ceive a  mark  of  94  in  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, and  Ralph  Lazzaro  was  one  of  two 
from  fifty-five  candidates  to  receive  a 
mark  of  95  in  Greek  Cp.  3.  Of  the  4718 
candidates  who  took  the  examination  in 
Plane  Geometry  forty-nine  received  100 


percent.  Of  these  seven  were  Andover 
boys.  In  the  last  three  years  thirty-five 
candidates  from  Andover  have  won  the 
highest  marks  granted  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  in  twelve 
different  subjects. 

Judge  IVoolsey  Adds  to  Equipment  of  Log 
Cabin 

By  a  recent  generous  gift  Judge  John  M. 
Woolsey,  '94,  has  provided  beds,  blankets, 
and  other  camping  equipment  for  the  Log 
Cabin  so  that  groups  of  boys  may  spend  the 
night  there.  By  vote  of  the  faculty  the  boys 
are  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege  so  thoughtfully  provided  by 
Judge  Woolsey  on  condition  that  they  be 
accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  faculty. 


The  Phillips  Club 

For  the  coming  year  the  Phillips  Club 
has  elected  Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely,  president, 
Mr.  Lester  C.  Newton,  secretary,  and  Dr. 
VVillet  L.  Eccles,  treasurer.  At  the  first 
meeting  on  November  14,  an  interested 
group  of  faculty  members  and  their 
friends  from  the  town  listened  to  President 
Hamilton  Holt,  of  Rollins  College,  Florida, 
describe  the  novel  educational  policies  he 
is  establishing  at  that  institution.  On  the 
evening  of  December  12,  Mr.  M.  Lawrence 
Shields,  of  the  faculty,  gave  an  entertaining 
talk  on  "Human  Inheritance,"  a  subject 
on  which  he  has  conducted  considerable 
research. 


Drama  Guild  Presents  Merchant  of  Venice 

More  than  once  in  recent  years  after 
Shakespearean  performances,  the  English 
faculty  have  found  it  difficult  to  justify 
their  eulogies  of  the  Bard.  But  the  Drama 
Guild  presented  The  Merchant  of  Venice  on 
November  1 1  in  a  manner  that  was  at 
worst  adequate  and  at  best  distinctly 
pleasing.  Miss  Jeanette  Dowling  was  a 
convincing  and  attractive  Portia,  particu- 
larly in  the  trial  scene,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cast  performed  creditably.  The  very 
short  intermissions  between  scenes  gave 
the  boys  an  idea  of  the  speed  with  which 
an  Elizabethan  play  must  have  been  per- 
formed at  the  Globe  in  Shakespeare's  day. 
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The  Academy  Band  at  the  Andover-Exeter  Game 


Athletics 

By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


THE  Andover  eleven  opened  the 
gridiron  season  by  performing  the 
steam  roller  act  against  New  Hamp- 
ton Preparatory  School  to  the  tune  of 
twenty-five  to  nothing.  The  coaches  again 
looked  pleased  when  the  team  held  a 
strong  Crimson  Freshmen  eleven  to  a 
scoreless  tie,  but  next  week  the  Yale  year- 
lings produced  an  antidote  for  these 
smiles  when  they  scored  twenty-five  points 
while  Andover  scored  none.  We  took  the 
Boston  University  Freshmen  and  Brown 
Freshmen  into  camp  the  next  two  Satur- 
days, Andover  playing  the  best  game  of 
the  season  against  the  Providence  eleven. 
In  a  loosely  played  contest  on  the  Satur- 
day before  the  Exeter  game,  the  New 
Hampshire  University  first  year  men 
scored  twenty-seven  points  against  thirteen 
by  Andover.  Then  the  day  arrived  for  the 
fifty-third  game  between  the  Blue  and 
their  Exeter  rivals.  It  had  been  raining 
steadily  for  more  days  than  we  cared  to 
remember,  and  the  field  was  so  muddy 
and  slippery  that  Doctor  Page  when  he 
ran  out  to  aid  the  injured,  almost  needed 
snow  shoes  as  insurance  against  spoiling  a 


very  new  suit.  The  Red  and  Grey  were 
considered  to  be  superior,  having  one  of 
the  best  backfields  that  their  followers  had 
seen  in  many  a  year.  Ray  Shepard's  squad 
had  plenty  of  dash  and  fight  but  lacked 
talent  and  experience;  even  the  most  con- 
servative admitted  an  Exeter  victory,  and 
so  it  turned  out.  It  was,  however,  no  run 
away;  and  although  Andover  only  threat- 
ened once,  Exeter  was  generally  held  well 
within  bounds  and  had  'old  lady  luck' 
favored  us  a  trifle  more  than  usual  the 
underdog  might  have  won  again. 

Taps  were  sounded  between  the  halves 
in  memory  of  Edward  K.  Hall,  late  chair- 
man of  the  football  rules  committee.  As 
the  bugles  echoed  across  the  field,  the 
entire  assemblage  stood  facing  the  flagstaff 
with  bared  heads  and  an  airplane  whirred 
overhead. 

Bilodeau  and  Kidd  were  outstanding 
for  Exeter,  while  Captain  Graham,  Mc- 
Ternen,  and  Fry  deserve  more  than  ordin- 
ary praise  for  the  type  of  game  that  they 
played  for  Andover. 

We  quote  from  The  Boston  Globe: 

"No  more  courageous  craft  than  this 
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1932  Andover  dreadnaught  ever  cruised 
the  football  seas.  Andover  was  sadly  out- 
classed, outrushed,  and  outmaneuvered, 
but  never  outfought.  The  winning  Exeter 
clan  carried  the  greater  offensive  guns — a 
pair  of  well  greased  bullets  in  Rexford 
Kidd  and  Tom  Bilodeau;  its  line  was  more 
experienced,  more  polished  in  the  lessons 
of  experience;  its  defense  was  a  surging 
red  blanket,  which  smothered  the  An- 
dover offense  from  start  to  finish.  Yes, 
Exeter  was  by  far  the  better  football  team 
and  it  is  a  splendid  testimonial  to  An- 
dover's  courage  that  the  score  was  6  to  o, 
and  not  26  to  o." 
The  line-up: 


Andover  (o) 

I.e.,  Little 
I.t.,  Fry 
l.g.,  H.  Sears 
c,  Lewis 
r.g.,  R.  Sears 
r.t.,  Hite 
r.e.,  Kellogg 
q.b.,  Burdick 
l.h.,  Piatt 
r.h.,  McTernen 
Capt.  f  b.,  Graham 


Exeter  (6) 
Chubet,  I.e. 
Turner,  I.t. 
Allen,  l.g. 
Beckwith,  c. 
Mayo,  r.g. 
Rosenberg,  r.t. 
Oatis,  r.e. 
Kidd,  q.b.,  Capt. 
Fisher,  l.h. 
Rose,  r.h. 
Bilodeau,  f  b. 

Score  by  periods: 
Exeter  6 
Andover  o 

Touchdown — Bilodeau. 

Substitutions — Exeter:  Bossert,  OIney, 
Wilhelm,  Pedrick,  Wilson,  April,  Batten. 
Andover:  Vorse,  Peterson,  Reiter,  Castle, 
McWilliams,  Haviland,  McElroy,  Johns- 
ton. 

Referee — Daniel  J.  Kelly,  Springfield. 
Umpire — Fred  Lewis,  Salem.  Linesman — 
Fred  J.  O'Brien,  Harvard.  Field  judge — 
Robert  F.  Guild,  Harvard.  Time  of  peri- 
ods: Fifteen  minutes. 


0—6 
o — o 


Faculty  Touch  Football 

We  understand  that  it  was  against  the 
better  judgment  of  the  Exeter  Headmaster 
that  a  team  composed  of  the  Red  and  Grey 
faculty  journeyed  to  Andover  for  a  touch 
football  match  with  our  faculty,  only  to 
return  having  learned  that  physical  and 
mental  superiority  are  sometimes  done  up 
in  the  same  package.  Most  of  our  student 
body  and  some  of  the  more  skeptical  of  the 


non-playing  faculty  members  gathered  to 
cheer  and  jeer  their  individual  loves  and 
hates.  The  contest  was  most  one  sided, 
Exeter  threatening  but  once.  Hagen- 
buckle  and  Billhardt,  two  youths  fresh 
from  college,  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
run  with  the  ball  for  Andover  most  of  the 
time,  and  when  one  was  not  falling  down 
or  the  other  running  backwards,  the  Blue 
faculty  did  justice  to  the  noble  traditions 
of  Andover  Hill.  After  several  touchdowns 
were  scored  against  Exeter,  the  game  came 
to  a  fitting  climax  as  the  Religious  De- 
partment, in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Bald- 
win and  Trowbridge,  staged  a  revival  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  field,  wafting  the 
ball  back  and  forth  to  each  other  for  a 
touchdown,  and  then  the  whistle  blew.  The 
two  teams  then  retired  to  the  Log  Cabin 
for  tea. 


Club  Football 

The  Religious  Department  also  figured 
in  the  closing  moments  of  the  club  foot- 
ball games,  as  the  Greeks,  coached  by  Mr. 
Trowbridge,  defeated  the  Gauls,  mentored 
by  Mr.  Baldwin,  for  first  place  in  the 
league. 

The  All-Club  team  was  defeated  at 
Exeter  by  the  Red  All-Class  team  by  two 
points  when  a  punt  by  Easton  was  blocked 
and  turned  into  a  safety  by  the  Exeter 
players. 


Soccer 

Coach  "Jim"  Ryley's  hooters,  under  the 
leadership  of  Captain  Daniel  Badger, 
pulled  through  another  season  without 
defeat,  winning  four  games  and  tying  the 
Exeter  match.  Badger,  Howe,  George 
Hall,  and  Washburn  used  their  toes  to 
advantage.  This  season  was  the  first  time 
that  the  Exeter  Soccer  players  have  been 
able  to  score  against  the  Blue.  There  were 
no  over  time  periods  played,  and  the  game 
is  chronicled  as  a  one  to  one  tie. 

Mr.  Ryley  has  completed  twenty  years 
of  guiding  the  soccer  teams  at  Phillips 
Academy.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  six 
games  played  sixty-six  have  been  victories, 
thirteen  ties,  and  twenty-seven  defeats, 
which  according  to  the  dopesters  makes  his 
average  seven-hundred  and  twenty,  by  no 
means  is  a  bad  record. 
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Alumni  Interests 

By  George  T.  Eaton 


Obituaries 

1 86 1 — William  Phineas  Fisher,  son  of  Nathaniel 
and  Almira  Gage  Fisher,  was  born  in  Gait,  Canada, 
November  17,  1843,  and  graduated  from  Amherst 
in  1866.  He  studied  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  at  Tubingen,  Germany.  He  was  pastor  at 
Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  and  at  Brunswick,  Me.  He  died 
in  Claremont,  Calif,  October  28,  1932. 

1866 — John  Hawkes  Hewes,  son  of  James  and 
Sarah  Jane  Viles  Hewes,  was  born  in  Lynnfield 
Centre,  March  22,  1847.  He  joined  his  father  in 
shoe  manufacturing  and  then  became  a  customs 
inspector  in  Boston,  a  position  he  held  for  a  half 
century,  being  presented  a  suitable  token  of  esteem 
by  the  Inspectors'  Association  on  the  occasion  of  his 
80th  birthday.  He  died  in  Lynnfield  Centre,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1932. 

1871 — Nathan  Gorham  Nickerson,  son  of  Gor- 
ham  and  Data  Hall  Nickerson,  was  born  in  South 
Dennis  on  September  14,  1852.  He  was  a  real 
estate  dealer  in  Boston  and  died  in  WoUaston, 
December  4,  1932. 

1875 — Charles  Berry  Jenkins,  son  of  John  B. 
and  Ellen  Holt  Jenkins,  was  born  in  Andover, 
March  27,  1857.  For  forty  years  he  was  with  the 
grocery  firm  of  T.  A.  Holt  and  Co.  and  lately  was 
manager  of  the  .•\ndover  News  Company.  He  died  in 
Andover,  December  i,  1932.  A  brother,  Frank  B.. 
was  in  the  class  1878. 

1877 — .\medee  Augustus  Mellier,  son  of  .\medee 
Augustus  and  Christina  Haverstick  Mellier,  was 
born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  17,  1857.  He  en- 
tered the  drug  business  in  St.  Louis,  was  with  his 
brother  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  in  1892  was  a  dealer  in  bonds  in  Phila- 
delphia and  promoted  railroads  and  lumber  inter- 
ests in  the  South.  He  died  in  Manascjuan,  N.  J., 
June  3,  1930.  A  brother.  Walter  G.,  was  in  the  class 
of  1876. 

1877 —  Nathaniel  Rowe  W  ebster,  son  of  Nathan- 
iel and  Lucy  .Saywaid  Abbott  Webster,  was  born  in 
Gloucester,  December  20, 1857,  was  a  member  of  the 
Amherst  class  of  1881,  and  a  merchant  in  Boston, 
where  he  died  July  10,  1932. 

1878 —  Frederic  Henry  Garman,  son  of  John 
Harper  and  Elizabeth  Bullard  Garman,  was  born  in 
Scarboro,  Me.,  May  15,  1857,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1884  at  Amherst,  ha\ing  also  attended 
Dartmouth  with  the  class  of  1882.  He  was  a  law 
student  in  the  oflfice  of  Charles  Field  in  Athol,  an 
assistant  librarian  at  Amherst  College,  and  a  broker 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  died  August  g,  1 932. 

1879 —  William  Gardner,  son  of  Sylvester  Cogs- 
well and  Caroline  Collin  Gardner,  was  born  in 


Fayetteville,  N.  Y..  March  26,  1861,  spent  one  year 
at  Yale,  and  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1884  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminar\-  in  1887, 
ha\'ing  been  two  years  at  Hartford  Seminary.  He 
was  a  Presbyterian  minister  (1881-1901 1  in  Illinois. 
Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  a  pastor  in  Congregational 
churches  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  the  later  years 
of  his  life  was  an  osteopathic  physician.  He  died  in 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  June  24,  1932. 

1 88 1 — Henry  Richmond  Flanders,  son  of  Stephen 
and  Isadora  Brown  Tilton  Flanders,  was  born  in 
Chilmark,  September  14,  1859,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1885.  He  entered  the  medical  course 
of  Columbia  but  did  not  receive  a  degree.  For  ten 
years  he  taught  mathematics  in  the  Fitchburg  High 
School  and  later  was  engaged  in  insurance  work 
till  1929  with  the  New  England  Mutual  Fire 
Inspection  Co.  with  headquarters  at  Salem.  He  died 
in  Vineyard  Haven,  September  13.  1932.  .A  son, 
Marston  C,  was  in  the  class  of  1909. 

1883 —  George  Arthur  Wilder,  son  of  Ephraim 
Spaulding  and  Harriet  Louisa  Hardy  Wilder,  was 
born  in  Townsend,  March  2,  1859.  He  founded  and 
managed  the  Squanicook  Printing  Company,  was 
town  clerk  for  twenty  years,  and  for  fifteen  of  these 
years  was  also  town  treasurer.  He  ser\ed  on  the 
school  board  and  was  for  two  terms  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  had  been 
postmaster  of  Townsend.  He  died  in  Townsend, 
October  1 1 ,  1 932. 

1884 —  George  Frederic  Russell,  son  of  George 
Wyman  (P.  A.  1859)  and  Sarah  Frances  Osgood 
Russell,  was  born  in  Lawrence,  June  30,  1865,  and 
graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1889.  He  was  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Champion-International  Company, 
manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper,  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Merchants  Trust 
Company,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Seldon  Worsted 
Mills,  all  of  Lawrence.  He  died  in  Lawrence, 
September  29,  1932. 

1885 —  Florence  O'Neill,  son  of  Daniel  and  Em- 
ma Seely  O'Neill,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Janu- 
ary 22,  1868,  and  became  a  newspaper  writer.  He 
died  in  Nice,  France,  January  16,  1927. 

1885 — Samuel  Lewis  Smith,  son  of  Stiles  Curtiss 
and  Catherine  May  Gleeson  Smith,  was  born  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  August  22,  1867,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1889.  He  entered  at  once  upon  a  busi- 
ness career  and  became  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Malleable  &  Steel  Castings  Company.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Business  Men's 
Association,  a  director  of  the  National  Industiial 
Conference  Board,  a  director  of  the  Union  Trust 
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Co..  and  of  the  Eberhard  Manufacturing  Co.  Mr. 
Smith  died  in  Cleveland,  October  6,  1932. 

1886 —  Cecil  Kittredge  Bancroft,  son  of  Cecil 
Franklin  Patch  and  Fanny  Adelia  Kittredge  Ban- 
croft, wa.s  born  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  December  15,  1868,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1891.  He  taught  for  two  years  in  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  for  eleven  years  at  Yale,  and  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  registrar  at 
Phillips  Academy,  efficient  and  beloved.  He  died  in 
Andover,  November  26,  1932.  A  brother,  Phillips, 
was  in  the  class  of  1898. 

1887 —  Paul  Clagstone,  son  of  James  and  Abbie 
Colby  Clagstone,  was  born  in  Chicago,  III.,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1868.  He  entered  Yale  with  the  class  of 
1890  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1893  having 
also  been  a  member  of  the  class  of  1892.  He  engaged 
in  mining,  ranching,  and  stock  breeding  in  the  west. 
He  was  speaker  of  the  Idaho  legislature  in  1909.  He 
was  western  manager  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  died  in  Los  .'\ngeles,  Calif., 
September  2,  1932. 

1888 —  Amzi  Thomas  Dodd,  son  of  Amzi  Smith 
and  Hannah  Kilburn  Dodd,  was  born  in  Watsessing, 
N.  J.,  May  30,  i868,  and  became  a  manufacturer  of 
fur  felt  hats.  He  died  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  August 
-'I,  1932- 

1889 —  Forrest  Fairfield  Dryden,  son  of  John 
Fairfield  and  Cynthia  Fairchild  Dryden,  was  born 
in  Bedford,  Ohio,  December  26,  1864.  He  entered 
the  insurance  business  and  became  president  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America.  He 
died  in  Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  July  19,  1932.  A  son, 
John  F.,  was  in  the  class  of  1912. 

1891 —  Fred  Stevens  Smith,  son  of  George  Irvin 
and  Laura  Anna  Stevens  Smith,  was  born  in  North 
Andover,  May  6,  1870,  aiid  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1895,  after  which  he 
practiced  medicine  in  his  native  town.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  North  Andover  school  committee 
and  the  school  physician.  He  died  in  North  Andover, 
November  2,  1932. 

1892 —  James  Knox  Cain,  son  of  Thomas  Agnew 
and  Emma  Knox  Cain,  was  born  in  Allegheny  City, 
Pa.,  September  14,  1874,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Williams  class  of  1897.  He  was  a  manufacturer  and 
died  .'\ugust  20,  1932. 

1894 —  William  McClintock  Gardner,  son  of 
Lyman  Chandler  and  Sarah  McClintock  Hunt 
Gardner,  was  born  in  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  August 
16,  1873,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  class 
of  1898.  He  entered  newspaper  work  with  the 
J^ew  Tork  Journal ,  later  joined  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
Journal,  and  for  fifteen  years  reported  the  water- 
front news.  His  later  years  were  spent  with  the 
Boston  Post  as  reporter  at  the  Federal  building  where 
his  work  commanded  universal  confidence.  His 
articles  were  honest,  graphic  and  brilliant.  He  died 
in  Quincy,  August  15,  1932. 

1895 —  P'^t  Fessenden  Drew,  son  of  Irving  Web- 
ster and  Caroline  Hatch  Merrill  Drew,  was  born  in 


Lancaster,  N.  H.,  August  27,  1875,  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1899  and  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1902.  He  was  a  prominent  Bjston 
lawyer  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Abbott,  Drew, 
Rogerson  and  Carr.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Middlesex  &  Boston  Street  Rail- 
way Co.  He  died  in  Newton,  September  13,  1932. 

1895 —  Fred  Ethell  Mustard,  son  of  Daniel  Frank- 
lin and  Adelaide  Ethell  Mustard,  was  born  in 
Anderson,  Ind..  November  15.  1873.  He  was  assist- 
ant cashier  of  the  Citizens  Bank,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  F.  C.  Clive  Lumber  Company,  and 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Pierce  Speed  Con- 
troller Company  all  of  Anderson.  He  died  in 
Anderson,  December  11,  1931. 

1896 —  John  Crary  Fox,  son  of  George  Herbert 
and  Pamelia  Harris  Fox,  was  born  in  Rutland,  Vt., 
October  10,  1875,  and  attended  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  was  in  the  paper 
jobbing  business  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  He  was  manager  of  the  Grimm  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  the  equipment  for  the 
making  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup.  He  was  president 
of  the  Vermont  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
trustee  of  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Spring- 
field, and  a  commissioner  of  public  safety.  He  died 
in  Rutland.  July  24,  1932. 

1896 —  Frank  Scouller  Porter,  son  of  Edward 
Charles  and  Stellar  Estelle  Randall  Porter,  was 
born  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  March  20,  1877,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  Cornell  in  1900. 
He  became  a  lawyer  and  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
Otis  Elevator  Co.  of  Chicago,  where  he  died  June 
16,  1932.  A  brother,  Charles  R.,  was  in  the  class  of 
1898. 

1897 —  Bradford  Hale  Ellis,  son  of  Charles  Fisher 
and  Cora  Potwin  Ellis,  was  born  in  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  July  18,  1879,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1901.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  in  real  estate 
brokerage  in  Helena,  Mont.,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  same  business  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  where 
he  died  July  i,  1932. 

1897 — George  Luther  White,  son  of  George 
Luther  and  Julia  Phelps  Haring  White,  was  born  in 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  July  14,  1878,  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1901,  studied  for  one  year  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  became  president  of  the  L.  C. 
White  Company,  cotton  manufacturers  of  Water- 
bury.  He  died  in  Waterbury,  September  10,  1932. 
A  brother,  William  H.,  was  in  the  class  of  i8g6. 

1 90 1 — Michael  Joseph  Mann,  son  of  Michael  and 
Mary  Kane  Mann,  was  born  in  Lawrence,  March 
15,  1872,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  class  of 
1905.  He  became  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the 
Lawrence  High  School  and  died  in  Boston,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1932. 

I  go  I — Sydney  Henry  Smith,  son  of  Sydney  Harry 
and  Mary  Oliphant  Smith,  was  born  in  London, 
England,  January  3,  1879.  He  was  in  the  Emerson 
School  of  Oratory  in  Boston  in  1901-02,  was  on  the 
stage  playing  with  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  studied 
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medicine  and  practiced  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  He 
died  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  December  17,  1931. 

1902 — Herman  Roswell  .Simmons,  son  of  Egbert 
Wiltsie  and  Mary  Augusta  .^nna  Simmons,  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  January  22,  1880,  and  grad- 
uated in  1904  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  became  a  mechanical  engineer 
with  the  Lorraine  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  died  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
April  8,  1932. 

1905 — Harold  Renon  Farnham,  son  of  Frank 
Ellison  and  Sarah  Porter  Buxton  Farnham,  was 
born  in  Peabody,  September  24,  1881,  and  became 
a  civil  engineer  with  the  New  England  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.  He  died  in  Taunton,  December 
17,  1931- 

1905 — Charles  Miller  Ramsdell,  son  of  Harry 
Thomas  and  Kate  Miller  Ramsdell,  was  born  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  23,  1885.  Entering  the  bank- 
ing business  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  vice- 
president  of  the  Manufacturers  and  Traders  Trust 
Company  of  Buffalo.  He  died  in  Buffalo,  July  31, 
1932- 

1905 —  Horace  Stokes  Waite,  son  of  Horace  Gar- 
field and  Helen  Louise  Stokes  Waite,  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  February  13,  1886.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1909  and  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  191 1,  and  later  became  a 
civil  engineer  in  London,  England.  He  was  in  the 
ambulance  corps  of  the  British  Red  Cross  during  the 
World  War  and  was  attached  to  the  Indian  .Army 
near  Bethune.  He  died  at  Tunbridge,  Kent,  Eng- 
land, May  6,  1932.  A  brother,  John,  was  in  the 
class  of  1907. 

1906 —  James  Auld  Austin,  son  of  James  Bean 
and  Harriet  Auld  Austin,  was  born  in  Fitchburg, 
February  28,  1888,  and  graduated  from  Williams 
in  igio.  He  was  ist  Lieut,  in  the  Sanitary  Corps  of 
the  Medical  Department  in  the  World  War.  After 
being  promoted  to  be  Captain  he  served  as  Major 
in  the  Gas  Defence  Division  and  was  discharged  in 
February  191 9.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Arden 
Mills  in  Fitchburg  and  assistant  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Woolen  Mill  in  Fulton,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  November  11,  1931. 

1906 — George  Collins  Shippen,  son  of  Philip 
White  and  Elizabeth  Collins  Shippen,  was  born  in 
Leesburg,  Va.,  August  8,  1886.  For  eight  years  he 
was  an  assistant  superintendent  of  the  school  for 
delinquent  boys  at  Hanover,  Va.  He  then  became 
a  mail  clerk  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.  post  office 
remaining  there  till  his  death  in  Washington, 
October  21,  191 9. 

'907 — Frank  Wheatley  Colburn,  son  of  Robert 
Morris  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Wheatley  Colburn, 
was  born  in  Springfield,  Vt.,  August  19,  1886, 
engaged  in  business  in  New  York  City,  and  traveled 
in  Canada  for  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  He  died  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1923. 

'907 — Harry  Herman  Driver,  son  of  Charles 
Martin  and  Anna  Mary  Senn  Driver,  was  born  in 


.Allegheny.  Pa.,  November  5,  1883,  and  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  19 10.  He  was  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  the  El  Paso  .Southwestern  Rail- 
road, the  .Southern  Pacific,  the  Duquesne  Light  Co., 
the  Dra\  o  Construction  Co.  and  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  Erie  District  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  High- 
way Department.  He  died  in  Wexford,  Pa.,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1 93 1. 

1907 — Joseph  Marion  Goss,  son  of  Henry  and 
Eva  Drake  Goss,  was  born  in  Centerville,  Iowa, 
November  3,  1887,  and  graduated  from  Sheffield  in 
1910.  In  the  World  War  he  enlisted  as  private  in 
Battery  B,  347th  Field  Artillery,  91st  Division,  rose 
to  be  Corporal  and  was  transferred  to  3d  Army  of 
Occupation.  He  was  later  with  the  Pasadena 
National  Bank,  treasurer  of  the  H.  G.  Chaffee 
Warehouse  Company  of  Los  Angeles.  He  died  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  May  3,  1932. 

1907 —  Joseph  Thomas  West,  son  of  Joseph 
Thomas  Odion  and  Ellen  Maria  Gregory  West,  was 
born  in  Princeton,  June  4,  1887,  and  graduated 
from  Amherst  in  1910  having  completed  the  course 
in  three  years.  He  was  connected  with  the  Western 
Electric  Company  as  store  manager  in  Cleveland 
and  in  Chicago.  He  died  of  heart  failure  while 
climbing  a  mountain  near  his  summer  home  in 
Craftsbury,  Yt.,  August  29,  1932. 

1 908 —  George  Radcliffe  Maiming,  son  of  Andrew 
Shaw  and  Cristine  Edwards  Manning,  was  bom  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  1888,  and  became  an 
automobile  salesman.  He  was  killed  in  an  automo- 
bile accident,  April  21,  1920,  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

1908 —  George  Ernest  Morrison,  son  of  John  and 
Minerva  Pringle  Morrison,  was  born  in  Boston, 
February  18,  1890,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  191 2.  He  was  a  civil  engineer  in  Boston  and 
engaged  in  farming  in  California.  He  died  in  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  July  20,  1932. 

1909 —  Charles  William  Creighton,  son  of  Charles 
Alexander  and  Lois  McLellan  Hyler  Creighton, 
was  born  in  Thomaston,  Me..  September  14.  1888. 
He  became  a  partner  in  the  conduct  of  a  general 
store  in  his  native  town  and  died  there  July  24, 
1930.  Two  brothers  were  in  Phillips.  James  A.,  1909 
and  Robert,  191 2. 

1909 — William  George  Phelps,  son  of  William 
George  and  Caroline  Ives  Shoemaker  Phelps,  was 
born  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  1890  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1914.  He  was  a  dealer  in 
financial  securities  in  his  native  city  and  a  director 
of  the  First  National  Bank  and  other  corporations. 
He  died  January  14,  1932,  in  Binghamton.  Two 
brothers  attended  Phillips,  John  C.  1902  and  Deni- 
son  S,,  igo6. 

1 909 — Thomas  Ritch  Waterbury,  son  of  William 
Hampton  and  Mary  Benedict  Ritch  Waterbury, 
was  born  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  February  4,  1891, 
and  graduated  from  Sheffield  in  191 2.  In  the  World 
War  he  was  ensign  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Intelligence  Ser\'ice  and  was  ship  inspector  in  New 
York  harbor.  He  was  cormected  with  the  Standard 
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Oil  Company  and  stationed  at  Constantinople, 
Turkey,  and  was  manager  of  the  Continental  Pe- 
troleum Co.  in  Holland.  He  died  March  4,  1932  in 
Territet,  Switzerland. 

1 910 —  Egbert  Hughes  Spencer,  son  of  Earl  Win- 
field  and  Agnes  Lucy  Mary  Hughes  Spencer,  was 
born  in  Chicago,  111.,  August  18,  1890,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  191 4.  He  was  with  Belding 
Brothers,  silk  manufacturers,  in  Chicago  for  two 
years.  In  the  World  War  he  was  Captain  of  In- 
fantry in  the  86th  Division  as  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Martin.  He  was  in  the  advertising  business 
with  John  Glass  and  later  with  G.  Logan  Payne. 
Between  these  periods  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  stock  exchange.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Small,  Spencer  & 
Brewer,  newspaper  representatives.  Spencer  died  in 
Evanston,  111.,  October  28,  1932. 

191 1 —  Frederic  Beach  Jennings,  son  of  Frederic 
Beach  and  Lila  Hall  Park  Jennings,  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  February  ig,  1891,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1914,  received  an  M.D. 
from  Columbia  in  1921,  did  research  work  at 
Harvard,  at  Trudeau  Sanitorium,  at  Johns  Hopkins 
and  died  in  Baltimore.  Md.,  March  29,  1932. 

1 91 2 —  Chessel  Waesko  Urmston,  son  of  LeRoy 
and  Minnie  Clarke  Urmston,  was  born  in  Frankton, 
Ind.,  October  17,  1892,  and  attended  DePauw 
University  with  the  class  of  191 3.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Urmston  Elevators,  Inc.  and  died  in 
an  automobile  near  Tipton,  Ind., October  29,1931. 

1 91 3 —  Charles  Phelps  Stevens,  son  of  Charles 
Phelps  and  Jennie  Frances  Beasom  Stevens,  was 
born  in  Normansville,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1894,  and 
graduated  from  Sheffield  in  191 7.  He  enlisted  in  the 
World  War  in  June,  191  7,  as  a  private  and  rose  to  be 
sergeant.  He  was  in  the  Sanitary  Service  unit  and 
was  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  He  became  pres- 
ident of  the  Normanskill  Farm  Dairy  Co.,  and  died 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  7,  1932. 

1 914 —  Leo  Thomas  Fox,  son  of  John  and  Delia 
Ann  O'Brien  Fox,  was  born  in  Boston,  May  29, 
1896,  and  was  educated  for  the  Catholic  priesthood 
at  Weston  College,  Weston.  He  died  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  October  5,  1931. 

1 9' 5 — George  Eugene  Morris,  son  of  George  and 
Hannah  Holroyd  Morris,  was  born  December  24, 
1893,  entered  Valparaiso  University  and  graduated 
from  Baylor  University  in  Texas  in  1920.  He  was  a 
resident  surgeon  at  Baylor  Hospital,  a  physician 
in  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  the  World  War  serving  at  Fort 
Worth,  a  graduate  aviator  from  the  United  States 
Army  School,  and  an  examiner  of  commercial 
aviators  in  the  Texas  area.  He  died  in  Dallas, 
March  25,  1932. 

1916 — Byron  Weston,  son  of  Franklin  (P.  A.  1887) 
and  Edith  Clement  Brewer  Weston,  was  born  in 
Dalton,  April  13,  1897.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  Force  and  was  promoted  to  be 
Quartermaster  and  Ensign  on  the  U.  S.  Steamer 
Aeolus.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Williams  class  of 


1922.  He  engaged  in  paper  manufacturing  at  Mt. 
Holly  Springs,  Pa.  and  died  in  North  Andover, 
August  18,  1932. 

1917 —  William  Phillips  Foster,  son  of  Francis 
Homer,  1886,  and  Mary  Jackson  Swett  Foster,  was 
born  in  Andover,  October  i,  i8g8,  and  conducted 
a  chicken  farm  in  Andover.  He  died  in  .\lton,  N.  H., 
May  9,  1932. 

1918 —  William  Rollins  Brewster,  son  of  Edwin 
Tenney  and  Alice  Sophia  Rollins  Brewster,  was  born 
in  Andover,  February  17,  1 901 ,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1922.  He  was  general  manager  of  the 
University  Film  Foundation  and  died  on  board  of  a 
yacht  off  the  Balearic  Isles,  Spain,  July  22,  1932. 

igi8 — Henry  McDowell  Bullitt,  son  of  Joshua 
Foy  and  Maggie  Talbot  Bullitt,  was  born  in  Big 
Stone  Gap,  Va.,  and  became  a  merchant.  He  died 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  11,  1928. 

igi8 — Edward  John  Hussey,  son  of  Dennis 
Bernard  and  Tennie  Nolen  Oakley  Hussey,  was 
born  in  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  January  8,  igoo,  and 
graduated  from  Sheffield  in  i  g2 1 .  He  was  connected 
with  the  Hussey  Tie  Company,  dealers  in  railroad 
ties  and  lumber  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  died  May  29, 
1932,  in  St.  Louis.  A  brother,  Robert  E.,  was  in 
the  class  of  1913. 

igi8 — Philip  Barker  Lord,  son  of  John  Thomas 
and  Annie  Barker  Lord,  was  born  in  Lawrence, 
July  25,  I  goo,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1922.  He  became  a  manufacturer  and  died  in 
New  York  City,  May  2,  1932.  A  brother,  Richard 
N.,  was  in  the  class  of  1923. 

1 918 — Burton  Upson  Rose,  son  of  Frederick  Hol- 
land and  Mary  Chloe  Upson  Rose,  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  15,  1900,  and  entered 
the  theatrical  business.  He  died  in  Chicago,  III., 
January  25,  1928. 

igig — Beebe  Jones,  son  of  Cyrus  Emory  and 
Mary  Ella  Beebe  Jones,  was  born  in  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  March  7,  iSgg,  and  held  automobile  sales- 
man positions.  He  died  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  6, 
1932- 

ig20 — Marshall  Hartranft  Colby,  son  of  Harry 
Hammond  and  Virginia  Earp  Hartranft  Colby, 
was  born  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  October  i,  igoi.  His 
name  was  changed  to  Marshall  Colby  Hartranft, 
and  in  ig25  he  graduated  from  the  law  school  of 
Southern  California.  He  became  an  attorney  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif,  and  died  in  that  city,  February 
16,  ig32. 

ig20 — Harvey  Shepherd  Morgan,  son  of  Fred- 
erick Delano  and  Florence  Daniels  Morgan,  was 
born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  22,  igoo,  and 
graduated  from  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute in  1924.  He  was  in  the  State  architect's  office 
in  Albany  and  later  was  employed  as  an  engineer 
by  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company  in 
Rochester  and  died  in  Rochester,  March  4,  1932. 

1924 — Donald  Lee  Harwood,  son  of  Pliny 
LeRoy  and  Rowena  Mossette  Lee  Harwood,  was 
born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  .April  11,  1905,  and 
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was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1928  at  Amherst.  He 
died  in  Xew  London.  March  21,  1932  after  working 
as  a  bond  salesman  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

1924 — Stanton  Francis  Kennedy,  son  of  Thomas 
Francis  and  Josephine  Carey  Stanton  Kennedy, 
was  born  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  September  21,  1905, 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1928,  and  from  the  Yale 
Law  School  in  1931.  He  died  in  Omaha,  May  21, 
1932.  A  brother,  Thomas  C,  was  in  the  class  of 
1926. 

1926 — Sebastian  V'isscher  Talcott  Putnam,  son  of 
Charles  Russell  Lowell  and  Angelica  Rathbone 
Putnam,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  February  5, 
1907,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  class  of 
1931.  He  died  in  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  October  10,  1931. 

1929 —  George  Russell  Stearns,  son  of  George 
Russell  and  Madge  Williamson  Stearns,  was  born 
in  .Augusta,  Ga.,  November  26,  191 1,  and  entered 
Princeton  with  the  class  of  1933.  He  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  outside  of  Augusta,  .-\ugust  2, 
'932- 

1930 —  Eleazer  Winslow  Clark,  son  of  Eleazer 
Winslow  and  Eda  Schneelock  Clark,  was  born  in 
Portland,  Me.,  April  17,  igii,andwas  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1935,  Yale  University.  He  was 
drowned  in  a  lake  at  Bridgton,  Me.,  July  24,  1932. 


Personals 

1882 — A  ten-acre  athletic  field  at  the  New  Trier 
High  School  near  VVilmette,  III.,  has  been  named  in 
honor  of  Edward  J.  Phelps,  who  has  been  president 
of  the  High  School  Board. 

1885 — Joseph  W.  Lucas  is  Mayor  of  Gibsonville, 
N.  J. 

1887 —  Dr.  William  P.  Graves  has  received  an 
honorary  fellowship  from  the  British  College  of 
Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists.  He  is  the  first 
American  to  be  awarded  this  honor. 

1888 —  Rev.  Oliver  H.  Bronson  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Indian  Defense 
Association  of  Santa  Barbara  and  president  of  the 
Choral  Union. 

1890 —  Rev.  William  S.  Beard  has  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Marietta. 

1 89 1 —  A  library  and  laboratory  of  the  Institute 
of  Paper  Chemistry  at  Lawrence  College,  Appleton, 
Wise,  was  dedicated  September  20.  It  is  a  gift  from 
James  C.  Kimberly,  of  Neenah,  Wise. ,  as  a  memorial 
to  his  father. 

1893 — Hon.  Alva  Blanchard  Adams  was  elected 
in  November  senator  from  Colorado. 

1896 — Harry  P.  Wood  has  been  appointed  chief 
justice  of  Samoa. 

1904 — Samuel  N.  HoUiday  is  vice-president  and 


secretary  of  the  advertising  firm  of  Bromley-Ross,  at 
I  Park  A\  e.,  New  York  City. 

1914 — Frederic  Daniel  Grab  and  Miss  Esther 
-Mice  Cottingham  were  married  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,June  18,  1932. 

1916 —  Dr.  Paul  J.  Dodge,  an  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  specialist,  after  graduate  work  in  Europ)ean 
clinics  has  resumed  practice  at  465  Elmwood  Ave.. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

1 91 7 —  Roger  Preston,  the  retiring  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Boston,  was  presented  with  a  past 
president's  jewel  and  a  set  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica. 

1 9 18 —  James  F.  Bowers,  Jr..  managing  editor  of 
the  Manufacturers'  News  of  Chicago,  has  been 
awarded  the  medal  of  the  Purple  Heart,  an  order 
founded  by  George  Washington  and  conferred  upon 
members  of  the  .\.  E.  F.  who  were  wounded  in 
action. 

1918 — \  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  K. 
Schauffler,  June  19,  1932. 

1920 — John  Denison  Jameson  and  Mrs.  Elsa 
Dension  Voorhees  were  married  in  New  York  Citv', 
September  29,  1932. 

1922 —  Lawrence  Bradford  Cheney  and  Miss  .Alice 
Whitmore  were  married  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
October  14,  1932. 

1923 —  James  Verner  .Scaife,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Mary- 
Ellen  Selden  were  married  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
November  2,  1932. 

1924 —  George  Robert  Carter,  Jr..  and  Caroline 
Balding  Harkins  were  married  in  Honolulu.  Ha- 
waii. October  12,  1932. 

1924 —  Keith  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Sarah  Conklin 
were  married  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  October  8,  1932. 

1925 —  John  Kennedy  Beeson  and  Miss  Dorinda 
Blakesley  Kennedy  were  married  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif., -August  12.  1932. 

1925 —  .\  daughter,  Eleanor  Anne,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Hay,  June  14.  1932,  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1926 —  Homer  M.  Byington,  Jr.,  is  vice-consul  at 
Havana.  Cuba. 

1926 —  Walter  L.  Holmes  is  teaching  this  year  at 
the  Tilton  School. 

1927 —  Wyatt  Alexander  King  and  Miss  Jane 
Shirley  Crawford  were  married  in  Lakewood,  Ohio. 
.■\ugust  27,  1932. 

1927 —  Thomas  Kwang-Jwe  Sun  and  Miss  \'iolet 
Hsin-Chen  were  married  in  Tientsin.  China.  Sep- 
tember 29,  1932. 

1928 —  Herster  Barres  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Marshall 
Johnson  were  married  in  New  Haven,  Conn.. 
November  18,  1932. 

1928 — .\llen  Quimby  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Jean 
Parker  were  married  in  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me., 
December  3,  1932.  They  are  living  at  the  Yorkshire 
.\partments.  Parkview  .\ve.,  Bronxville.  N.  Y. 
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Editorials 


NINETEEN  THIRTY-THREE  has 
brought  to  Philhps  Academy  a 
full  measure  of  sorrow.  Never  before  in 
its  history  has  the  school  been  asked  to 
bear  such  concentrated  misfortune  as 
has  been  visited  on  it  in  the  past  three 
months.  With  the  resignation  of  Head- 
master Alfred  E.  Stearns  and  the  deaths 
of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Forbes,  Acting  Head- 
master, and  of  Dr.  James  Hardy  Ropes, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  An- 
dover  has  lost,  in  rapid  succession,  three 
outstanding  leaders.  If  Phillips  Acad- 
emy is  a  great  school  today,  it  is  so  in 
large  measure  because  of  the  wisdom 
and  character  of  these  men,  whose  in- 
spiring leadership,  exerted  over  a  long 
period  of  years  in  varied  channels  but 
always  toward  a  common  end,  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  Each  has  had  an  im- 
portant share  in  forming  the  spirit  of 
the  modern  Academy,  and  for  years  to 
come  each  in  his  way  will  remain  a 
treasured  symbol  of  that  which  is  finest 
and  most  enduring  in  it. 


THE  resignation  of  Dr.  Stearns  is  an 
event  of  national  importance,  awak- 
ening throughout  the  country  universal 
regret  and,  at  the  same  time,  uni- 
versal acclaim  for  his  achievements. 
The  story  of  Dr.  Stearns's  life  is  the 
story  of  the  modern  Phillips  Academy, 
with  which  his  name  will  be  forever 
associated.  For  thirty  years  he  led  this 
school  in  its  unparalleled  development, 
and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  a 
distinguished  figure  in  secondary  school 
education.  But  there  is  no  occasion 
here  to  evaluate  his  career  as  an  edu- 
cator. We  can  speak  only  of  what  "Al" 
Stearns  has  meant  personally  to  the 
hundreds  of  Andover  men  who  have 


known  him.  His  idealism,  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  duty,  his  good  fellowship, 
and  his  rare  spiritual  qualities  have 
won  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  all 
who  have  come  under  his  influence.  No 
man  associated  with  the  school  ever 
left  an  interview  with  Dr.  Stearns  with- 
out a  sense  of  heightened  vitality,  a  new 
confidence,  and  a  fresh  resolve  to  go  out 
and  work  to  his  limit  for  the  betterment 
of  the  school.  And  the  loyalty  to  An- 
dover which  Dr.  Stearns  created  is  a 
living  force  today,  inspiring  in  us 
strength  to  do  new  work  under  great 
headmasters  to  come.  Promoting  un- 
tiringly the  highest  standards  of  char- 
acter and  scholarship,  he  gained  for 
himself, — and  for  Andover, — the  re- 
spect of  the  whole  country.  All  Andover 
men  join  in  expressing  profound  regret 
at  his  retirement.  But  from  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts  they  wish  for  him  a  rich 
and  productive  life  in  the  years  to  come 
and  are  happy  in  the  thought  that,  as 
Headmaster  Emeritus,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  bring  to  Phillips  Academy  his 
fine  enthusiasm,  his  knowledge  of  edu- 
cation, and  his  wise  counsel. 


ANDOVER  HILL  has  been  inex- 
pressibly shocked  by  the  sudden 
deaths  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Forbes  and  of 
Professor  James  Hardy  Ropes. 

Long  intimately  associated  with  Phil- 
lips Academy  as  student,  benefactor, 
and  Trustee,  Dr.  Ropes  was  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  sympathetic  and  under- 
standing leadership  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  which  he  displayed.  His  devo- 
tion to  Andover  was  sincere  and  deep, 
causing  him  to  give  lavishly  of  himself 
even  to  the  smallest  details  of  the  life  of 
the  Academy.  His  conception  of  the 
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functions  and  destiny  of  the  school  was 
high.  His  scholarship  was  renowned 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  And 
his  intelligent  approach  to  the  problems 
of  education  made  him  a  wise  counsel- 
lor whom  we  shall  miss. 

The  loss  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Forbes, 
Acting  Headmaster  and  for  o\  er  forty 
years  a  beloved  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Phillips  Academy,  is  especially  acute. 
To  few  men  is  it  gi\en  to  inspire  the 
personal  affection  which  "Charlie" 
Forbes  inspired  among  his  scores  of 
friends,  young  and  old.  To  generations 
of  students  he  conveyed  a  vi\  id  realiza- 
tion of  human  personality  at  its  finest 
and  with  it  a  new  conception  of  the 
richness  of  the  cultural  life  which  he 
epitomized.  To  all  who  knew  him,  Dr. 
Forbes  was  that  rare  combination  of 
understanding  heart  and  wise  head,  a 
man  to  whom  all  instinctively  turned 
for  strength  in  times  of  discourage- 
ment, for  inspiration,  and  for  calm  ad- 
vice on  the  best  practical  means  of 
bringing  to  fruition  their  dreams. 


THE  courage  with  which  the  Acade- 
my has  supported  the  losses  of  this 
term  commands  admiration.  From 
trouble  and  sorrow  new  strength  is  be- 
ing born.  Conscious  that,  in  a  sense,  a 
glorious  era  in  the  development  of 
Phillips  Academy  has  drawn  to  a  close, 
Ando\er  men  are  inspired  to  mo\e 
forward  toward  a  future  which  will  be 
e\  en  more  productive  of  the  finest  in 
American  manhood  and  culture  than 
was  the  last  one.  Working  always  with 
the  splendid  e.xample  before  them  of  Dr. 
Stearns,  Professor  Ropes,  and  Dr. 
Forbes,  they  ha\e  a  high  standard  of 
accomplishment  by  which  to  measure 
themselves, — a  standard  which  is  a 
stimulus,  not  a  discouragement,  to  high 


endea\  or.  Throughout  the  stress  of  the 
past  months  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
and  of  the  student  response  has  re- 
mained excellent.  The  morale  of  fac- 
ulty and  of  student  body  is  sound. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Judge  Elias  B. 
Bishop,  newly  elected  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  Dr.  Claude 
M.  Fuess,  Acting  Headmaster,  con- 
structive plans  for  the  Academy  are  be- 
ing thoughtfully  considered  and  new 
committees  ha\e  gone  to  work.  There 
remains  on  the  Hill  tremendous  energy 
yet  to  be  released, — both  in  the  older 
men  who  ha\  e  already  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  growth  of  the 
school  and  in  the  young  men  who  ha\  e 
caught  something  of  their  spirit.  The 
task  which  lies  ahead  is  a  challenging 
one  of  the  sort  calculated  to  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  Ando\er  men  e\ery- 
where. 


ANDOVER  takes  great  pleasure  in 
the  election  of  Judge  Elias  B. 
Bishop  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy.  A  gradu- 
ate of  Ando\  er  in  the  class  of  1889  and  a 
Trustee  of  the  Academy  since  1907,  he 
has  had  well  o\  er  forty  years  of  inti- 
mate association  with  the  school  to 
which  he  has  been  deeply  de\  oted  and 
which  he  has  ser\ed  with  marked  dis- 
tinction. After  graduation  from  Har- 
\ard  Uni\ersity  and  Har\ard  Law 
School,  Judge  Bishop  entered  the  law 
firm  of  Cushing  and  Bishop,  with 
which  he  remained  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Cah  in  Coolidge 
a  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Massachusetts.  As  legal  counsel  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy 
before  his  election  to  it,  he  performed 
the  important  legal  work  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  Ando\  er 
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Theological  Seminary  to  Cambridge  at 
the  time  of  its  separation  from  Phillips 
Academy.  Since  his  election  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  his  sane,  progressive 
influence  has  been  felt  in  all  of  its  de- 
cisions. Of  especial  interest  to  Ando- 
ver  alumni  is  the  fact  that  his  father. 
Judge  Robert  R.  Bishop,  was  also  a 
Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  from 
1 88 1  to  1903,  serving  as  President  of 
that  body  during  the  last  three  of  these 
years.  Ando\'er  greets  with  enthusi- 
asm the  election  of  Judge  Bishop  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Board.  He  is  a  for- 
ward-looking man  of  known  ability  and 
of  gracious  personality.  Under  his  vig- 
orous leadership  the  school  should 
enter  upon  a  new  era  of  accomplish- 
ment. 


TO  fill  the  vacancies  left  by  the  deaths 
of  Professor  Cliflford  Moore  and  of 
Dr.  James  Hardy  Ropes,  the  Trustees 
have  elected  two  new  members  of  the 
Board:  Mr.  Philip  L.  Reed  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  D.  Brace.  Mr.  Reed,  Andoxer 
1902,  is  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 
of  Armour  and  Company.  Possessing 
marked  executive  ability  and  well 
loved  by  Andover  men  throughout  the 
country  for  his  buoyant  temperament, 
Mr.  Reed  is  well  fitted  for  distinctive 
service  on  the  Board.  Mr.  Brace,  of  the 
class  of  1921  at  Andox  er  and  of  1925  at 
Dartmouth,  where  he  was  outstanding 
both  in  scholarship  and  on  the  campus, 
is  a  vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  A  young  man,  sane, 
intelligent,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit 
and  traditions  of  Andoxer,  he  repre- 
sents the  younger  alumni  of  the  Acad- 


emy and  should  pro\  e  of  great  \  alue  to 
the  Board  o\  er  a  long  period  of  years. 


THE  appointment  of  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Fuess  as  Acting  Headmaster  is 
gratifying  to  Andover  men.  Rounding 
out  this  year  a  quarter  of  a  century  at 
Andox  er,  Dr.  Fuess  is  familiar  as  few 
men  are  with  the  history  of  Phillips 
Academy.  His  An  Old  New  England 
School  and  his  Men  of  Andover  hax'e 
helped  to  make  the  school  widely 
known.  His  long  service  as  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Alum- 
ni Fund  has  kept  him  in  close  touch 
with  the  intimate  aflfairs  of  the  Acad- 
emy. Admired  and  loved  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  boys  whom  he  has  inspired  in 
the  classroom,  he  is  known  intimately 
by  Andox  er  alumni.  One  of  America's 
leading  biographers,  he  is  also  a  re- 
markably able  executixe.  With  a  rare 
capacity  for  hard  work  and  a  keen,  in- 
cisix  e  mind,  he  likes  nothing  better  than 
to  get  things  done  and  to  get  them  done 
well.  When  Dr.  Fuess  moxes  into  ac- 
tion, few  men  within  his  range  stand 
idle,  for  people  like  to  work  for  him  and 
he  prox  ides  significant  work  for  them 
to  do.  He  likes  and  understands  boys, 
and  his  unfailing  sympathy  with  their 
personal  problems  and  his  genial 
warmth  have  won  him  their  friendship 
and  their  confidence.  By  his  many 
friends  in  all  walks  of  life  "Jack"  Fuess 
is  lox  ed  for  his  generous  spirit,  his  wit, 
and  his  good  fellowship.  Students  and 
faculty  alike  rejoice  that  in  this  time 
of  difficulty  we  hax'e  a  strong  leader  who 
is  full  of  constructixe  ideas  and  who 
possesses  the  energy,  the  ability,  and 
the  personality  to  put  them  into  opera- 
tion. 


ALFRED  E.  STEARNS 
From  the  portrait  by  Alexander  R.  James,  hanging  in  the  Commons 
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THE  RESIGNATION  OF  DR.  ALFRED  E.  STEARNS 
Headmaster  of  Phillips  Academy,  1903- 1933 


DR.  ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  be- 
loved Headmaster  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy since  1903,  tendered  his 
resignation,  effective  immediately,  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  January  15.  Dr. 
Stearns  had  been  absent  from  the  school 
since  the  fall  of  1 93 1 ,  when  he  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  because  of  a  serious  illness. 
This  winter  he  has  spent  touring  Europe 
in  the  attempt  to  regain  his  strength.  His 
resignation,  sent  by  letter  from  Nice, 
France,  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the 
Trustees,  who  immediately  appointed 
him  Headmaster  Emeritus.  It  is  gratify- 
ins  to  know  that  Dr.  Stearns  has  im- 
proved  markedly  in  health  and  that, 
although  he  does  not  feel  himself  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  headmaster  of  such  a  school 
as  Andover,  he  is  planning  to  write  and  to 
lecture.  As  Headmaster  Emeritus  he  will 
continue  to  keep  in  close  association  with 
the  school  with  which  his  name  is  insepara- 
able,  bringing  to  it  for  long  years  to  come 
his  magnetic  personality,  his  experience, 
and  his  wisdom. 

Dr.  Stearns'  Letter  of  Resignation 

Nice,  France, 
January  i,  1933 

Rev.  James  Hardy  Ropes, 
President  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, 

Andover,  Mass. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ropes: 

My  enforced  idleness  of  the  last  few 
months  has  given  me  time  for  a  good  bit  of 
thinking.  As  one  result,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  though  with  real  regret,  I  must 
admit,  that  I  should  sever  my  official  con- 
nection with  Phillips  Academy  at  this 
time. 

For  thirty  years  I  have  been  privileged, 
as  its  headmaster,  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  America's  foremost 
school.  And  I  have  enjoyed  the  further 
privilege  of  occupying  this  position  during 
a  period  when,  thanks  to  the  loyalty  and 


generosity  of  alumni  and  friends,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  school  and  its  expansion  in 
equipment  and  material  resources  have 
been  unusual  and  distinguished.  The  time 
seems  now  to  have  come  when  the  best 
interests  of  the  institution  require  that  the 
helm  shall  be  entrusted  to  younger  hands. 

Further,  the  physical  setback  of  the  past 
year  has  naturally  made  me  a  bit  distrust- 
ful of  the  extent  of  my  reserves;  and  it 
seems  the  part  of  wisdom  to  refrain  from 
work  which  involves  such  continuous 
strain  as  that  which  the  headmaster's 
position  demands.  While  I  hope  to  enjoy 
for  some  years  yet  reasonable  health  and 
strength,  I  feel  that  these  years  should  be 
invested  in  less  strenuous  work  than  in  the 
past,  and  I  shall  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  realize  a  long  cherished  desire  to  at- 
tempt some  writing  and  lecturing  for  which 
my  experience  as  a  headmaster  has  at 
least  supplied  interesting  material. 

I  should  perhaps  hesitate  to  take  this 
step  at  the  moment  if  I  did  not  realize 
that  the  school  possesses  to  a  most  fortunate 
degree  the  men  and  the  machinery  to 
carry  on  until  my  permanent  successor  can 
be  found.  That  fact  has  been  clearly 
established  by  the  record  of  the  past  year. 
May  I  therefore  tender  to  the  trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy,  through  you  as  chair- 
man, my  resignation  as  headmaster  of  the 
school? 

Will  you  kindly  extend  to  your  col- 
leagues on  the  board  my  deep  and  abiding 
appreciation  of  their  generous  co-opera- 
tion, their  friendly  interest,  and  their 
constant  goodwill?  Whenever  and  where- 
ever  the  experience  I  have  gathered  from 
thirty  years  of  service  can  prove  of  any 
value  to  the  trustees,  or  to  my  successor, 
it  will  be  gladly  placed  at  their  disposal. 

Alfred  E.  Stearns 

The  Trustees'  Statement  of  Acceptance 

Voted:  That  the  trustees,  with  just 
consideration  of  Dr.  Stearns's  desire,  after 
a  prolonged  illness,  to  be  relieved  of  the 
strenuous  demands  of  his  office,  accept 
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with  the  deepest  regret  his  resignation  of 
the  headmastership  of  Phillips  Academy, 
to  take  effect,  by  his  own  request,  at  this 
meeting. 

Voted:  That  Dr.  Stearns  is  hereby  ap- 
pointed Headmaster  Emeritus. 

Resolved:  That  the  trustees  record  their 
affectionate  regard  for  their  colleague  of 
thirty  years  and  their  profound  esteem  and 
gratitude  for  his  masterly  leadership  of 
the  academy  in  its  great  period  of  devel- 
opment. They  take  pride  in  his  unswerv- 
ing devotion  and  buoyant  enthusiasm;  in 
his  eloquent  inspiration  of  youth;  and  in 
his  sturdy  stand  for  sound  learning  and 
manly  character.  His  name  is  honored  and 
his  personality  beloved  by  the  thousands 
of  boys  who  came  under  his  spell. 

That  the  trustees  express  their  warmest 
hope  for  his  increasing  strength  and  their 
confidence  in  his  continued  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  school,  on  which  his  char- 
acter and  personality  have  left  a  profound 
and  abiding  stamp. 

That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  the  trustees  and  a  copy  sent 
to  Dr.  Stearns. 

Faculty  Statement 

We,  the  Faculty  of  Phillips  Academy,  on 
learning  of  the  resignation  of  our  Head- 
master, Dr.  Alfred  Ernest  Stearns,  wish  to 


record  our  keen  regret  that  his  ill  health 
has  required  this  action,  our  deep  and  un- 
bounded appreciation  of  his  long  services 
to  this  school,  and  our  own  admiration  and 
affection  for  him  personally. 

In  our  association  with  Dr.  Stearns, 
which  with  some  of  us  began  in  our  early 
youth,  we  have  learned  the  influence  of  his 
powerful  character,  his  breadth  of  vision, 
his  insistence  on  the  maintenance  of  high 
academic  standards,  his  liberality,  gen- 
erosity, kindliness,  and  his  unstinted 
sacrifice  of  time  and  personal  comfort  in 
behalf  of  the  interests  of  this  Academy.  We 
have  seen  him  lead  an  intense  life  of  dev^o- 
tion  to  duty.  We  have  watched  him  work 
ceaselessly  and  unselfishly  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  this  great  institution,  which  has  be- 
come greater  under  his  administration. 
We  have  observed  his  untiring  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  solidify  the  interest  of  the 
alumni,  and  to  retain  their  adherence  and 
financial  support  for  his  broad  visions.  We 
feel  that  by  his  retirement  we  are  deprived 
of  the  intimate  counsel  and  inspiration 
which  we,  as  teachers,  have  learned  to 
appreciate  over  the  long  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration. We  affectionately  wish  him 
many  years  of  happiness,  and  shall  trust 
confidently  in  his  wise  and  neighborly 
friendship.  May  he  long  enjoy  a  rich,  con- 
tented, and  useful  life. 


EDUCATORS  JOIN  IN  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  STEARNS 


The  following  are  a  few  typical  examples  of  the  tributes  to  Dr.  Stearns  which 
have  been  received  since  his  resignation. 


Judge  Elias  B.  Bishop,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy: 
"Wherever  the  name  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy is  mentioned,  one  inevitably  thinks  of 
Alfred  Stearns,  his  lovable  and  virile  per- 
sonality, his  sterling  worth,  and  the  great 
service  he  has  rendered  not  alone  to  An- 
dover  but  to  secondary  education  through- 
out the  country." 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Forbes,  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Phillips  Academy  from  1891 
to  1 93 1,  and  Acting  Headmaster  from 


1 93 1  until  his  death  on  Sunday,  March 
12,  1933: 

"At  Commencement  last  year  we  all  had 
high  hopes  that  'Al'  would  be  at  the  helm 
again,  and  I  with  my  boys  and  \argil;  both 
of  us  happy  in  the  affectionate  relationship 
of  thirty  years  of  intimate  friendship  and 
co-operation.  But  before  July  was  over,  it 
was  clear  to  him  that  his  stamina  w'as  not 
what  it  should  be  to  assume  onerous 
duties,  and  September  was  so  near.  He 
asked  me  if  I  were  willing  to  continue  in 
charge,  if  he  should  feel  the  wisdom  of 
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further  leave  of  absence.  Of  course  he 
knew  the  answer:  anything  he  wanted. 
Leave  for  the  year  was  promptly  granted, 
of  course. 

"In  October  he  sailed  for  Europe.  Later 
came  word  of  slow  progress,  but  consider- 
able gain.  On  the  first  of  January,  how- 
ever, he  sent  his  resignation  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Trustees,  Professor  James 
Hardy  Ropes.  That  letter  arrived  about 
thirty  hours  before  Professor  Ropes's 
death  and  was  not  opened.  After  the  lat- 
ter's  funeral,  I  went  to  his  Cambridge 
home  to  get  his  notes  for  the  approaching 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  found  this 
letter  on  his  desk.  Its  contents  have  already 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  with  the  sub- 
sequent action  of  the  Trustees,  and  no 
comment  is  necessary  from  me. 

"I  have  lost  the  companionship  in  a  life's 
work  with  one  of  the  great  personalities  in 
secondary  education,  but  his  work  will  find 
fruition  in  the  wider  field  of  public  dis- 
cussion and  eloquent  inspiration." 

Dr.  Ernest  M.\rtin  Hopkins,  President 
of  Dartmouth  College  and  Trustee  of 
Phillips  Academy: 

"My  acquaintanceship  and  friendship 
with  'Al'  Stearns  go  back  to  a  period 
of  years  before  any  official  relationship 
with  him.  Whether  as  a  hunting  or  fishing 
companion  in  northern  woods  or  as  an 
honored  head  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
schools,  I  have  always  held  him  in  great 
respect  and  deep  affection.  The  impress  of 
his  long  and  successful  administration  has 
become  indelibly  stamped  upon  Andover's 
life,  and  the  attributes  of  his  contagious 
personality  and  his  high  ideals  have  been  a 
stimulating  influence  to  a  host  of  graduates 
from  Phillips  Andover.  Thinking  perhaps 
selfishly  and  more  in  terms  of  personal 
than  official  relationship,  I  am  glad  that 
'Al'  Stearns  is  going  to  accept  the  release 
from  the  exacting  responsibilities  and 
heavy  obligations  which  necessarily  attach 
to  the  administrative  headship  of  this  great 
school.  He  has  a  record  of  fine  accomplish- 
ment and  has  given  unselfishly  of  all  his 
power  and  all  his  resources  for  Andover's 
good.  These  things  will  endure  as  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  school's  lasting  endow- 
ment. Meanwhile,  as  headmaster  emeritus, 
the  oldtime  relationship  of  institution  and 


personality  is  continued,  though  the  ex- 
acting details  of  administration  must 
eventually  be  delegated  to  some  other  one. 
He  has  never  interpreted  the  function  of 
his  office  narrowly.  If  now  he  cares  to  give 
attention  to  and  make  observations  on 
secondary  school  education,  we  shall  all  be 
additionally  indebted  to  him.  His  experi- 
ence is  too  broad  and  his  perspicacity  is  too 
great  for  any  of  us  to  be  willing  that  this 
should  go  uncapitalized." 

Dr.  Lewis  Perry,  Headmaster  of  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy: 

"I  think  it  can  be  said  that  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  country  Andover  and 
Exeter  have  stood  for  sound  intellectual 
training,  for  democracy,  and  for  the  build- 
ing of  character.  These  three  things  have 
been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Stearns.  No  one  has  done  more  for  the 
building  up  of  straight,  clean  athletics  in 
this  country  than  Dr.  Stearns,  and  no  other 
schoolmaster  has  influenced  more  boys 
toward  high  standards  of  living.  The 
scholarship  records  which  Andover  men 
have  made  in  the  universities  show  how 
thoroughly  Dr.  Stearns  believed  in  sound 
scholarship. 

"All  of  us  here  at  Exeter  hope  that  Dr. 
Stearns  will  continue  for  many  years  to 
influence  young  men  to  live  the  sort  of 
lives  which  will  help  make  a  sound,  effec- 
tive, idealistic  American  democracy."' 

Dr.  Endicott  Peabody,  Headmaster  of 
Groton: 

"The  resignation  of  Alfred  Stearns 
brings  a  sense  of  loss  to  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  education  of  boys,  especially,  I 
venture  to  think,  to  us  who  have  been  his 
neighbors  through  all  these  years  and  like 
to  call  ourselves  his  friend. 

"The  reasons  for  his  remarkable  success 
in  the  development  of  Phillips  Andover  are 
not  far  to  seek.  His  high  moral  ideals  and 
his  courage  in  expressing  them  appealed  to 
the  students,  who  instinctively  felt  the 
power  of  such  a  personality.  Still  more 
were  they  affected  by  the  deep  spiritual 
quality  of  his  character,  to  which  youth 
naturally  responds. 

"He  started  with  the  advantage  of  being 
an  athlete  and  he  retained  this  through  his 
keen  interest  in  games  and  his  sportsman 
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spirit,  shown  in  both  athletics  and  in  all 
the  experiences  of  his  life. 

"Naturally  conservative,  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  progress  of  intellectual 
thought  in  education  and  embodied  in  the 
curriculum  year  by  year  much  that  made 
for  its  enrichment.  We  are  still  looking  for 
his  sympathy  and  advice  as  the  result  of 
these  months  in  which  he  has  been 
free  from  the  details  of  a  school  master's 
life." 

Mather    A.    Abbott,    Headmaster  of 

Lawrenceville  School: 

"To  think  of  Andover  without  Alf 
Stearns  seems  to  be  impossible.  I  have 
known  him  and  admired  him  so  long  that 
his  retirement  has  been  a  great  blow  to  me 
and  to  Lawrenceville. 

"Always  our  friend,  he  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  help  us  in  times  of  stress.  His 
advice  was  always  sound  and  helpful  and 
he  was  never  too  tired  to  help  a  friend. 

"Of  course,  I  have  hopes  that  he  will 
return  to  this  country  in  the  near  future 
so  that  we  may  still  carry  on  our  friendship. 
I  really  believe  he  was  the  greatest  Head- 
master of  the  private  schools  in  this  coun- 
try during  his  time,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
state  in  words  the  admiration  that  Law- 
renceville School  has  for  him." 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Drury,  Headmaster  of  St. 
Paul's  School: 

"Many  graduates  of  Andover  on  hear- 
ing of  the  resignation  of  their  great  head- 
master will  think  with  love  of  the  perman- 
ent contribution  he  has  made  to  their  lives. 
It  is  in  that  way  also  that  many  school- 
masters admiringly  regard  him.  Dr. 
Stearns  with  all  the  material  development 
going  on  about  him  has  cared  and  labored 
primarily  for  the  characters  of  his  pupils. 
His  aim  has  been  not  the  building  of 
bricks,  but  the  building  of  boys.  His 
affectionate  insistence  on  personality  is  the 
outstanding  feature  of  his  splendid  head- 
mastership.  May  we  not  feel  hopeful  that 
his  illness  so  bravely  borne  will  recede  and 
that  years  of  usefulness  lie  before  him." 

Frank  L.  Boyden,  Headmaster  of  Deer- 
field  Academy: 

"Doctor  Stearns  has  been  for  many  years 
one  of  the  outstanding  Headmasters,  and 


educators  everywhere  recognize  the 
splendid  contribution  he  has  made  to 
secondary  education.  Here  in  this  section 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  where  he  lived 
as  a  boy  and  received  his  college  training, 
we  have  followed  his  successful  career 
with  a  warm  personal  interest  and  pride. 
In  spite  of  the  many  demands  made  upon 
him,  he  always  found  time  for  the  smaller 
schools  and  their  problems.  For  his  kindly 
and  sympathetic  understanding  and  help 
we  at  Deerfield  shall  always  be  most 
grateful.  His  retirement  is  occasion  of  deep 
regret  to  me  personally  and  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  education  of  boys." 

W.  L.  W.  Field,  Headmaster  of  Milton 
Academy: 

"Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Stearns, 
Phillips  Academy  has  set  a  great  example 
in  developing  a  liberal  curriculum  without 
surrender  of  time-honored  and  essential 
allegiances;  and  a  still  greater  example  in 
upholding  ideals  of  responsibility  and  the 
putting  away  of  childish  things.  In  his 
view  the  ctirriculum  has  not  been  a  cir- 
cular course,  but  a  straight-away,  leading 
from  boyhood  to  maturity;  and  he  has 
helped  his  students  to  see  the  goal,  and 
aroused  their  ambition  to  finish  strong." 

George  Van  Santvoord,  Headmaster  of 

the  Hotchkiss  School: 

"As  a  daughter  school  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Hotchkiss  learns  with  regret  of  Dr. 
Stearns's  resignation.  His  courage,  ideal- 
ism, and  devotion  to  duty  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  us  all.  He  embodies  the  real 
strength  of  our  finest  New  England  tradi- 
tion, and  his  retirement  is  a  loss  not  to 
Andover  alone  but  the  whole  nation." 

W.  Huston  Lill.'^rd,  Headmaster  of  Ta- 
bor Academy: 

"One  of  the  rich  rewards  in  school- 
mastering  comes  through  the  intimate  con- 
tacts and  fellowship  with  team  mates 
who  share  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
game.  It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  at 
Andover  for  five  years  as  assistant  to  Al 
Stearns — one  of  the  happiest  assignments  a 
man  could  have.  For  this  opportunity  of 
inspiration  through  his  leadership  I  shall 
always  be  grateful.  His  fine  enthusiasm  for 
boys  and  his  faith  in  their  persisting  ideals, 
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even  under  the  most  trying  handicaps,  are 
essential  characteristics  of  a  great  head- 
master." 

Horace  D.  Taft,  Headmaster  of  the  Taft 
School: 

"Alfred  E.  Stearns  has  been  one  of  the 
great  headmasters  of  his  day.  It  has  been 
most  fortunate,  not  only  for  Andover  but 
for  the  whole  country,  that  such  a  man  was 
at  the  head  of  that  great  school.  His  high 
character,  his  devotion  to  his  work,  the 
standard  which  he  set  as  an  ideal  for  his 
school  in  the  development  of  character  and 
scholarship,  all  made  his  administration  a 
blessing  to  American  education.  His  in- 
fluence in  the  counsels  of  headmasters  and 
masters  was  always  marked  and  was 
steadily  exerted  to  the  full  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  those  high  ideals  at  which  he 
aimed.  He  carries  with  him  into  retire- 
ment the  high  respect  cf  the  American 
public,  especially  those  who  are  in  educa- 
tional work,  and  the  sincere  affection  of 
those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
his  personal  friends." 

George  St.  John,  Headmaster  of  the 
Choate  School: 

"Your  headmaster's  resignation  is  one 
of  the  greatest  losses  that  could  come  to  our 
best  of  all  professions.  Everyone's  hope 
must  be  that,  released  from  his  arduous 
daily  duties  at  Andover,'  he  will  for  a  far 
longer  time  be  able  to  go  on  making  his 
great  contribution  to  sound  and  noble 
educational  thought  in  America.  His 
great  human  personality,  his  abhorrence 
of  educational  novelties  and  shams,  his 
understanding  of  real  religion,  and  his 
faith  in  hard  work  will  continue  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  real  teachers  for  generations 
to  come." 

Father  Sill,  Headmaster  of  the  Kent 
School: 

"We  headmasters  all  love  and  admire 
Alfred  Stearns.  He  has  had  the  rugged 
characteristics  of  the  old  time  headmasters 
along  with  a  thorough  grasp  of  modern 
problems.  In  spite  of  or  rather  because  of  his 
true  humility  he  has  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  rest  of  us.  I  hope  that, 
even  though  he  has  retired  from  active 


work,  he  will  continue  to  come  to  our 
headmasters'  meetings  because  it  does  us 
all  good  to  look  at  him  and  to  hear  what 
he  has  to  say." 

Dr.  Boyd  Edwards,  Headmaster  of 
Mercersburg  Academy: 

"Dr.  Stearns'  emphasis  upon  character 
and  quality  has  strengthened  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  of  youth  in  this  generation. 
In  a  day  when  Andover  was  blest  by 
great  material  advance,  in  which  all  his 
colleagues  in  the  educational  world  re- 
joice, he  was  conserving  a  sound  propor- 
tion of  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual 
values.  No  man  spoke  in  a  group  of  Head- 
masters with  greater  positiveness  and 
weight  than  he.  There  never  was  a  note 
of  envy  in  anybody's  heart  toward  him 
because  he  was  so  generous,  natural, 
simple,  and  friendly  a  comrade  to  us  all. 
We  knew  how  like  a  rock  he  could  stand 
against  anything  that  was  cheap  or  faddish 
or  slipshod  or  equivocal.  There  is  need  in 
the  world  today  for  men  who  can  blaze  as 
he  could  when  fire  is  called  for.  As  an  old 
Andover  boy  I  am  inexpressibly  grateful 
for  what  he  has  done  for  my  old  school. 
For  what  he  has  meant  to  me  personally, 
that  is  beyond  words." 

The  Headmasters'  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia. At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Headmasters'  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
January  21,  the  following  motion  was 
offered  by  Dr.  Boyd  Edwards,  Head- 
master of  Mercersburg  Academy,  unan- 
imously passed  by  a  rising  vote,  and 
ordered  spread  upon  the  permanent 
records  of  the  Club  and  communicated 
to  Dr.  Stearns: 

"The  Headmasters'  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia, assembling  in  annual  session  the 
Headmasters  of  boys'  preparatory  schools 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware,  learns  with  deep  regret 
that  considerations  of  health  have  com- 
pelled the  resignation  of  Dr.  Alfred  E. 
Stearns  as  Headmaster  of  Phillips  Academy 
at  Andover,  Mass.  Through  thirty  years 
of  distinguished  service.  Dr.  Stearns  has 
not  only  benefited  a  great  historic  school, 
but  by  character,  wisdom,  and  good 
will  toward  all  colleagues  in  the  teach- 
ing profession,  he  has  inspired,  strength- 
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ened,  and  dignified  the  whole  enterprise  of 
secondary  education. 

"We  would  hereby  record  our  affection 
for  him  personally,  our  honor  and  grati- 
tude toward  him  professionally,  and  our 
most  cordial  good  wishes  for  complete 
restoration  of  his  vigor  of  body  and  peace 
of  heart.  We  extend  our  heartiest  congratu- 
lations upon  the  happy  and  honorable 
record  of  the  years  of  his  service  to  An- 
dover,  and  to  us  all. 

"The  reward  of  a  great  thing,  greatly 
done,  is  to  have  done  it." 

Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Hoover  and  Trustee  of 
Phillips  Academy: 

"The  news  of  the  resignation  of  Alfred  E. 
Stearns  fills  me  with  a  deep  sense  of  regret 
at  the  loss  which  Phillips  Academy  will 
suffer  in  his  retirement.  He  has  guided  its 
destinies  for  a  generation.  During  that 
period  there  has  taken  place  the  greatest 
development  of  the  school's  history,  not 
only  in  material  endowment,  but  in  in- 
tellectual and  moral  progress  as  shown  by 
the  character  of  its  faculty  and  student 
body.  Dr.  Stearns's  personality  and  work 
have  given  to  the  school  a  most  precious 
heritage." 

Dr.  a.  Lawrence  Lowell,  President  of 
Harvard.  As  is  his  custom  in  dealing 
with  the  press.  Dr.  Lowell  did  not  com- 
ment for  publication  on  Dr.  Stearns' 
resignation,  but  the  university  secretary 
recalled  the  citation  read  by  Dr.  Lowell 
at  Commencement  in  1928,  when  Dr. 
Stearns  was  given  the  honorary  degree  of 
L.L.D.  The  citation  was: 

"Foremost  among  Headmasters  of  Amer- 
ican Endowed  Schools.  Great  Principal  of 
a  Great  Academy." 

Dr.  James  Rowland  Angell,  President  of 
Yale  University: 

"I  greatly  regret  to  learn  of  Dr.  Stearns's 
retirement  and  the  more  so  in  that  it  is 
caused  by  ill  health.  All  Yale  men,  of 
whom  so  large  a  number  are  Andover 
graduates,  will  share  with  me  in  this  feel- 
ing. Dr.  Stearns  has  given  Andover  con- 
spicuous leadership  and  is  everywhere 
recognized  as  one  of  our  great  school- 


masters. It  will  be  extremely  difficult  for 
Andover  to  fill  his  place." 


The  Boston  Herald: 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  .Stearns  also 
evoked  editorial  comment  from  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  the  country,  especially 
those  of  New  England  and  of  the  east. 
A  typical  editorial  on  Dr.  Stearns  was 
that  of  the  Boston  Herald. 

"Not  only  to  men  who  sat  before  him  in 
chapel  at  Andover  but  to  all  persons  who 
have  come  within  the  glow  of  his  person- 
ality or  who  have  understood  the  breadth 
of  his  work,  the  resignation  of  Alfred 
Ernest  Stearns  as  headmaster  of  Phillips 
Academy  is  an  occasion  of  personal  regret. 

"For  nearly  thirty  years,  until  illness 
intervened,  Dr.  Stearns  dominated  the  hill 
at  Andover,  a  great  New  England  school- 
master. An  old  Andover  boy  himself,  one 
of  ths  best  of  Amherst  athletes,  and  a 
teacher  by  instinct  and  heritage,  he  had 
an  ideal  equipment. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  overemphasize  the 
remarkable  advances  in  the  physical 
equipment  of  the  academy  during  Dr. 
Stearns's  headmastership.  Indeed,  the 
Georgian  group  of  buildings  which  now 
dominate  Andover  hill  probably  make  it 
the  most  beautiful  school  in  America.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  stress  his  estab- 
lishment of  ten  teaching  foundations  to 
ensure  adequate  salaries  to  the  more  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  faculty. 

"Such  things  were  secondary  to  the 
stimulating  leadership  of  the  headmaster 
himself  Keenly  alive  as  he  was  to  the  cus- 
toms, thought,  and  aspirations  of  modern 
youth,  'Al'  Stearns  never  lost  a  devotion 
to  moral  rectitude  that  was  Puritanical  in 
its  intensity.  Scholarship  was  important. 
So  were  athletics.  But  character  always 
came  first,  before  all  else.  An  honest,  up- 
right boy  could  do  almost  anything,  and 
'Al"  would  forgive  him. 

'Tf  much  of  this  has  been  written  in  the 
past  tense,  it  is  because  Dr.  Stearns's  resig- 
nation has  ended  a  chapter  in  a  great 
school's  history.  But  we  trust  that  a  winter 
at  Nice  will  restore  his  health  and  that  he 
will  return  to  America  fully  able  to  enjoy 
the  many  useful  vears  that  lie  still  ahead  of 
him." 
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DESPITE  the  research  and  thought 
which  have  of  late  been  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  eugenics  and 
heredity,  there  have  been  men  whose 
abilities  are  inexplicable  on  any  known 
theory  of  inheritance.  Who  can  discover 
in  their  ancestors  any  explanation  of  the 
statesmanship  of  Lincoln,  the  lyric  passion 
of  Shelley,  the  military  instinct  of  Grant, 
the  marvellous  craftsmanship  of  Winslow 
Homer,  the  mechanical  skill  of  Henry 
Ford,  or  the  rich  humor  of  Mark  Twain? 
Their  genius  seems  to  have  come,  not 
from  any  parental  stock,  but  from  some 
sportive  tendency  in  Nature,  some  extra- 
ordinary whim  of  Fate. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
persons  who  seem  to  have  been  prepared 
long  before  their  births  for  the  careers 
which  they  followed.  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  one  of  these,  and  so  also  was  Calvin 
Coolidge.  Such  families  as  the  Adamses, 
Quincys,  Phillipses,  and  Eliots  in  New 
England  prove  conclusively  that  there  is  a 
real  advantage  in  being  "wellborn."  In 
the  case  of  Alfred  Ernest  Stearns  it  might 
almost  be  suspected  that  nature  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  produce  a  great  school- 
master, working  by  a  process  of  selection 
for  many  generations.  His  ancestors  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half  had  been  clergy- 
men and  teachers — intellectual  and  keen- 
witted leaders  of  their  communities. 

On  the  original  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  founded  in 
1778,  were  two  gifted  men,  the  Reverend 
Josiah  Stearns  and  the  Reverend  Jonathan 
French,  both  great-grandfathers  of  that 
Alfred  E.  Stearns  who,  in  1903,  after  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  was  to  become  its 
ninth  headmaster.  Josiah  Stearns  was  a 
clergyman;  so  also  was  his  son,  Samuel 
Stearns;  and  Samuel's  son.  William  Au- 
gustus Stearns  (1805-78),  a  graduate  of 
Phillips  Academy  in  the  class  of  1823,  was 
not  only  a  clergyman,  but  also  president 
of  Amherst  College  from  1854  until  his 
death.  His  son,  William  French  Stearns 
(1834-74),  broke  the  family  tradition  by 


becoming  a  merchant,  but  he,  during  the 
period  of  his  prosperity,  gave  most  lib- 
erally to  philanthropic  and  religious 
causes.  He  married  Emmiline  Kittredge, 
sister  of  Mrs.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  and 
became  the  father  of  Alfred  E.  Stearns. 

Alfred  Ernest  Stearns  was  born  June 
6,  1 87 1,  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  one  of  seven 
children,  of  whom  two  boys  and  two  girls 
died  very  young.  He  himself  was  not  a 
rugged  youngster,  and  there  were  periods 
when  he  had  to  be  sent  to  Florida  for  his 
health,  but  he  later  became  tall  and 
powerful,  one  of  the  notable  athletes 
of  his  time.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
be  sent,  in  1886,  to  Phillips  Academy, 
where,  during  the  four  years  of  his  course, 
there  were  few  activities  in  which  he  did 
not  take  part.  He  was  energetic  and  ver- 
satile; he  was  captain  of  the  baseball  nine, 
a  good  football  player,  and  tennis  cham- 
pion, but  he  was  also  editor  of  the  school 
paper  and  president  of  the  debating  team. 
He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  but  he  was 
also  more  than  that;  he  did  not  allow  his 
horizon  to  be  narrowed  by  too  exclusive 
devotion  to  books;  he  studied  life  as  well 
as  the  printed  page.  Later  on,  when  he 
himself  was  in  charge  of  boys,  he  could 
appreciate  their  points  of  view. 

It  was  inevitable  also  that  he  should  go 
to  Amherst,  the  college  of  which  his 
grandfather  had  been  president,  and 
there  he  continued  his  successes.  He  was 
unquestionably  the  finest  second  baseman 
of  his  college  generation,  and  he  refused 
many  offers  to  go  into  professional  base- 
ball. But  it  must  be  recorded  that  he  won 
honors  as  a  debator  and  orator,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  Psi  Upsilon,  and  that  he 
stood  in  the  top  third  of  his  class  in  scho- 
lastic ranking. 

Graduating  in  the  class  of  1894 — one 
year  before  Calvin  Coolidge — Stearns  now 
needed  practical  experience,  and  some 
infallible  instinct  drew  him  to  Hill  School, 
at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  as  instructor  in  history. 
Here  he  spent  three  years  acquainting 
himself  with  the  game  of  teaching.  It  was 
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not  an  easy  position.  Teachers  at  Hill 
School  were  bound  by  many  restrictions, 
some  of  which  Stearns  enjoys  telling  about 
today.  But  it  was  all  good  discipline  for  a 
young  man  just  out  of  college.  It  was  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  training  which  he  needed 
to  supplement  his  inheritance  and  the 
theoretical  education  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  Andover  and  Amherst. 

At  just  the  right  moment  came  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  Andover.  Perhaps  the 
longing  for  the  ministry  was  in  Stearns's 
blood,  and  he  could  not  resist  it.  Perhaps 
the  same  inexphcable  and  irresistible 
forces  were  operating  again  in  his  behalf 
At  any  rate,  in  the  autumn  of  1897  he  was 
back  in  the  familiar  environment  on  An- 
dover Hill,  taking  courses  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  and  helping  out  at 
Phillips  Academy  across  the  street  as  in- 
structor in  history,  coach  of  baseball,  reg- 
istrar, and  secretary  to  the  principal.  As 
one  looks  back,  he  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Dr.  Bancroft,  the  principal,  who  was 
Stearns's  uncle  and  was  in  declining 
health,  was  searching  for  some  one  to 
follow  him  and,  with  his  unerring  judg- 
ment of  men,  had  selected  his  nephew  for 
the  position.  More  and  more  Stearns  was 
taken  into  Bancroft's  confidence;  the  prin- 
cipal gradually  came  to  rely  upon  him, 
and  he,  in  turn,  assumed  voluntarily  much 
of  the  burden  of  administration.  As  the 
beloved  "Banty"  grew  feebler,  the  younger 
man  took  his  place;  and,  when  the  prin- 
cipal died,  October  4,  1901,  it  was  to 
Stearns  that  the  trustees  turned.  For  a 
year  the  administration  was  nominally  in 
the  hands  of  Professor  William  B.  Graves. 
Then,  on  June  17,  1902,  the  trustees 
created  the  office  of  vice  principal,  to 
which  they  promptly  elected  Stearns.  He 
was  so  young — hardly  over  thirty — that 
they  wished  to  be  sure  that  they  were 
making  no  mistake.  On  May  23  of  the 
following  year,  certain  that  they  had 
chosen  well,  they  elected  him  formally  as 
principal.  He  was  installed  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Phillips  Academy,  held  in  June, 
1903- 

Phillips  Academy  was  then  an  institu- 
tion with  a  long  and  honorable  history. 
Among  its  graduates  were  scores  of  dis- 
tinguished   Americans;    its    prestige  in 


secondary  education  was  unquestioned, 
and  its  standards  were  conspicuously  high; 
indeed  Dr.  Bancroft,  until  his  health  had 
been  impaired,  had  been  a  truly  great 
leader.  At  his  death,  however,  the  school 
was  in  some  degree  disorganized.  Its 
physical  equipment,  furthermore,  was 
quite  inadequate  for  its  growing  needs. 
The  nucleus  was  there;  the  teaching  staff 
chosen  by  Dr.  Bancroft  was  composed  of 
excellent  men,  some  of  them  destined  to 
become  truly  great;  but  something  was 
required  to  carry  the  school  forward  into  a 
new  period  of  development  and  expansion. 
That  quality  of  superb  leadership  .Stearns 
supplied.  With  his  inauguration,  Phillips 
Academy  started  an  evolution  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  any  similar 
secondary  educational  institution — an  evo- 
lution which  reached  a  dramatic  climax  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  at  the  observ- 
ance of  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  school 
in  May,  1928.  The  story  of  this  progress  is 
the  story  of  Stearns's  life,  for  he  has  been 
completely  identified  with  Phillips  Acad- 
emy. 

The  secret  of  most  real  success  lies  in 
personality, — a  quality  which  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  detailed  analysis.  Stearns 
always  had  a  magnetism  which  drew  men 
and  boys  to  him  and  led  them  to  cheer 
him  as  "Al,"  as  if  he  were  still  a  boy  in 
spirit, — which  indeed  he  is,  with  all  his 
whitening  hair.  He  has  always  understood 
the  youthful  nature.  He  has  comprehended 
perfectly  the  motives  which  lead  young 
men  to  commit  indiscretions  and  which,  no 
less  inevitably,  culminate  in  remorse. 
There  were  moments  when  he  was  not 
severe  enough  in  his  discipline  to  please  all 
of  his  faculty;  but  most  of  his  judgments 
were  right.  His  disposition  to  temper  sev- 
erity with  mercy  was  really  an  instinct  for 
justice,  and  evidence  of  broad-mindedness. 
A  boyish  peccadillo  which,  to  a  pedant,  is 
not  far  removed  from  a  crime  was  recog- 
nized by  him  as  merely  an  outburst  of 
youthful  exuberance.  And  yet  he  always 
punished  ruthlessly  any  meanness  or  vile- 
ness  of  mind. 

As  an  executive,  Stearns  knew  how  to 
lead  subordinates  to  do  their  best  for  the 
school.  Like  a  wise  headmaster,  he  did  not 
insist  that  his  associates  should  agree  with 
him  on  every  matter  of  policy.  He  could 
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be  decisive  enough  when  the  necessity 
arose,  but  he  preferred  to  give  his  teachers 
a  free  rein  and  to  delegate  authority  to 
those  who  could  exercise  it  discreetly. 
There  were  on  his  staff  men  whose  views 
were  not  hke  his  own,  but  whose  positions 
were  nevertheless,  quite  secure.  Further- 
more, Stearns  always  allowed  his  instruc- 
tors to  develop  along  their  own  individual 
lines,  judging  them  almost  entirely  by  the 
results  achieved.  He  rarely  visited  a  class- 
room and  never,  except  as  a  last  resort,  in- 
terfered with  a  teacher's  methods. 

One  of  his  distinctive  qualities  has  been 
his  simplicity.  He  has  always  disliked  osten- 
tation and  display,  and  has  never  been 
much  given  to  mixing  in  what  is  known  as 
"high  society."  He  has  felt  much  more  at 
home  with  guides  and  country  people. 
While  his  school  was  waxing  prosperous, 
he  was  content  with  relatively  modest 
quarters;  and  he  lived  for  years  without 
complaining  on  a  salary  which  was  far 
from  adequate  to  his  needs.  He  rarely 
sought  anything  for  himself  except  more 
work  and  responsibility.  It  has  ever  been 
his  natural  inclination  to  yield  to  the  com- 
fort of  others,  and  his  companions  on  trips 
have  had  to  use  strategy  in  order  to  get 
him  to  take  his  fair  share  of  lower  berths 
and  similar  luxuries.  He  was  long  opposed 
to  anything  approaching  ritual  in  the 
church  services  at  Phillips  Academy,  and 
only  a  recognition  of  the  wishes  of  others 
persuaded  him  to  modify  his  practice.  He 
often  remained  modestly  in  the  back- 
ground while  noisier  people  were  forcing 
their  way  into  the  front  line  to  be  photo- 
graphed. 

Stearns  had,  in  his  earlier  days,  very  red 
hair  and  a  hot  temper,  which  he  learned 
to  control.  As  Headmaster,  his  anger  was 
seldom  aroused  except  by  some  notable 
exhibition  of  unfairness  or  intolerance. 
Impulsive  and  impetuous  by  tempera- 
ment, he  has  been,  perhaps,  governed 
more  by  his  emotions  than  by  his  reason. 
To  his  friends  he  has  been  uniformly 
loyal — and  he  has  many  of  them.  I  have 
known  him  to  stand  faithfully  back  of  a 
colleague  even  when  the  latter  was  openly 
his  enemy.  I  have  heard  members  of  his 
teaching  staff  assailing  him  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  was  pleading  their  cause 
before  his  trustees. 


The  amazing  development  of  Phillips 
Academy  since  1903  is  due  fundamentally 
to  the  confidence  which  Stearns  inspired 
in  a  group  of  influential  alumni  and  to  the 
co-operation  of  some  of  his  colleagues, 
especially  James  C.  Sawyer,  the  academy 
treasurer,  a  lifelong  friend.  These  men, 
having  observed  Stearns  and  his  achieve- 
ments, perceived  his  merit  and  were  will- 
ing to  support  him  in  his  projects.  In  1908, 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  torn  by 
doctrinal  disputes,  had  fallen  from  its 
high  estate  and  was  to  be  transferred  to 
Cambridge.  Its  buildings,  many  of  them 
beautiful  and  all  of  them  useful,  were  for 
sale,  and  Phillips  Academy  was  the  logical 
purchaser  if  the  price —  $200,000 — could 
be  raised.  It  was  then  that  Stearns  saw  and 
grasped  his  opportunity.  Diffident  though 
he  was,  he  forced  himself  to  approach 
cold-eyed  bankers  for  contributions.  More 
than  once  he  and  Sawyer,  who  was  mak- 
ing the  campaign  with  him,  were  almost 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  offices  of  Wall 
Street  magnates.  The  money  dribbled  in 
slowly,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  could  never  be 
raised.  But  somehow,  by  persistence  and  as 
a  result  of  the  confidence  which  he  in- 
spired, he  secured  the  money,  and  the 
turning  point  for  Phillips  Academy  was 
passed.  From  that  moment,  it  was  on  the 
road  to  material  prosperity. 

An  alumni  fund  was  started,  which  to- 
day brings  in  $20,000  or  more  annually 
to  the  school;  a  quarterly  periodical,  the 
Phillips  Bulletin,  was  begun;  alumni 
associations  were  organized  in  the  larger 
cities;  and  soon  people  began  to  hear  of 
Phillips  Academy  and  what  it  was  doing. 
Wealthy  men  became  interested  in  giving 
buildings,  and  new  dormitories,  an  infir- 
mary, and  a  student  center  soon  arose.  It 
was  a  Renaissance  period,  when  tremen- 
dous energy  was  being  released  and  all 
sorts  of  activities  were  proposed  and 
carried  through. 

Then,  in  191 7,  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war,  and  Stearns,  with  charac- 
teristic patriotism  and  single-mindedness, 
insisted  that  Phillips  Academy  should  de- 
vote itself  primarily  to  the  immediate 
issue.  It  was  largely  his  enthusiasm  which 
persuaded  Andover  graduates  to  send  over- 
seas the  first  fully-equipped  ambulance 
unit  from  any  American  school;  and  the 
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Hill,  during  191 7-18,  was  a  drill-ground 
where  boys  dressed  in  khaki  voluntarily 
abandoned  athletics  for  military  man- 
euvers. After  the  armistice,  however, 
Stearns  reverted  to  the  program  which  the 
World  War  had  rudely  interrupted.  It  was 
a  period  when  men  were  making  money 
and  spending  it  freely,  and  there  could  not 
have  been  a  moment  more  propitious  for 
starting  a  campaign  for  a  building  and 
endowment  fund  of  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars.  The  alumni,  particularly  in  New 
York,  formed  committees  and  held  meet- 
ings; Stearns  himself  traveled  across  the 
continent  speaking  at  gatherings  in  the 
more  important  cities;  and,  on  January 
28,  1920,  only  four  months  after  the 
"drive"  had  commenced,  the  fund  was 
declared  completed.  One  million  dollars 
was  devoted  at  once  to  the  raising  of 
teachers'  salaries — a  matter  which,  to 
Stearns,  has  always  seemed  as  of  the  first 
importance;  the  remaining  half  million 
was  spent  in  constructing  Samuel  Phillips 
Hall,  the  beautiful  recitation  hall  which 
now  dominates  the  great  quadrangle  on 
the  Andover  campus. 

Even  now  the  program  was  not  finished. 
Encouraged  by  what  had  been  accom- 
plished, the  trustees  ambitiously  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  transforming  Phillips 
Academy  into  an  ideal  school.  With  an 
audacity  which  startled  those  who  listened, 
they  talked  of  tearing  down  and  building 
up,  as  if  brick  dormitories  were  toy  struc- 
tures and  great  elms  were  shrubs.  As  if  by 
magic,  new  buildings  appeared,  a  beauti- 
ful memorial  tower,  the  gift  of  the  Fuller 
family  to  honor  the  eighty-seven  Andover 
boys  who  died  bravely  in  the  World  War; 
the  Case  Memorial  Building,  a  huge  center 
for  indoor  sports;  George  Washington 
Hall,  a  magnificent  auditorium  and  ad- 
ministration building,  named  for  our  first 
President,  who  sent  a  nephew  and  several 
grand-nephews  to  Phillips  Academy;  Sam- 
uel F.  B.  Morse  Hall,  a  thoroughly  modern 
science  building,  bearing  the  name  of  one 
of  the  school's  most  distinguished  grad- 
uates; an  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library, 
also  named  for  an  eminent  alumnus;  a 
new  Paul  Revere  Dormitory;  a  dining 
hall,  and,  in  addition,  an  inn  and  a  chapel. 

Physically  the  Hill  was  marvellously 
altered  within  a  period  of  ten  years.  But 


with  this  change  went  projects  for  stimu- 
lating the  intellectual,  artistic,  and  spir- 
itual development  of  the  institution.  An 
intensive  campaign  brought  in  Si, 600,000 
for  the  establishment  of  ten  teaching 
foundations,  each  paying  a  salary  of 
S8000,  and  Phillips  Academy  has  thus 
been  able  to  set  a  standard  which  other 
similar  schools  ha\-e  been  compelled  to 
follow.  Through  the  generosity  of  a  grad- 
uate, a  first  class  gallery  of  American 
paintings  has  been  formed,  including  the 
masterpieces  of  Sargent,  Whistler,  Homer, 
Thayer,  Inness,  Martin,  Bellows,  Dough- 
erty, Benson,  Weir,  and  many  others. 
When  the  sesquicentennial  anniversary  of 
the  school  was  observed  on  May  18  and  19, 
1928,  Stearns  was  able  to  announce  that  a 
total  of  more  than  S6, 000, 000  in  benefac- 
tions had  been  received  within  a  period  of 
less  than  ten  years.  These  benefactions 
have  reached  nearly  Si 0,000,000  at  the 
present  time,  chiefly  in  buildings.  This 
celebration  was  attended  by  President 
Calvin  Coolidge,  Governor  Alvan  T. 
Fuller,  Secretary  of  Labor  James  J.  Davis, 
Minister  to  Canada  William  Phillips,  and 
the  presidents  of  more  than  thirty  colleges, 
including  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Am- 
herst, Cornell,  Williams,  and  Dartmouth; 
and  it  was  made  the  occasion  for  the  paying 
of  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Stearns  such  as  no  school- 
master in  this  country  has  ever  received. 
It  was  entirely  fitting  that  this  should  be 
so,  for  the  amazing  progress  made  at 
Phillips  Academy  must  be  attributed 
mainly  to  him. 

While  Phillips  Academy  thus  prospered 
under  his  guidance,  Stearns's  own  per- 
sonal prestige  naturally  was  enhanced. 
For  a  decade  he  has  been  recognized  as 
the  leading  figure  at  gatherings  of  the 
Headmasters'  Association,  of  which  organ- 
ization he  has  served  as  president.  A  pop- 
ular speaker  at  educational  meetings,  he 
accepted  as  many  lecture  engagements  as 
his  busy  life  would  allow.  Honors  came  to 
him  in  profusion,  including  degrees  from 
leading  Eastern  colleges — Amherst,  Wil- 
liams, Dartmouth,  Yale,  and  Harvard. 
He  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Hill  School 
and  recently  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Am- 
herst College.  Besides  many  articles  for 
periodicals,  he  has  published  important 
books  on  educational  subjects,  including 
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"The  Education  of  the  Modern  Boy"  and 
"The  Challenge  of  Youth."  Before  his 
recent  illness  he  preached  frequently  in 
school  and  college  pulpits.  All  this  is 
merely  to  say  that  the  world  has  been 
struck  by  his  ability  and  has  honored  it. 

Stearns  today  is  a  tall,  rather  angular 
man,  giving,  until  his  recent  illness,  the 
impression  of  great  strength,  in  spite  of 
his  silver  hair.  Until  he  was  fifty-five  he 
regularly  pitched  for  the  alumni  baseball 
team  on  Commencement  Day  against  the 
school  nine.  He  always  has  loved  outdoor 
life  and  has  a  camp  of  his  own  in  northern 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  enjoys  fishing 
and  hunting  and  gets  in  touch  with  nature. 
He  is  at  home  with  young  men,  can  under- 
stand their  language  and  talk  their  slang. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  also  something 
of  the  Puritan  about  Stearns — how  could 
there  help  being,  with  his  ancestry?  When 
he  would  pray  in  chapel,  his  rich  voice 
would  throb  with  emotion,  and  he  would 
seem  to  be  conscious  of  all  the  burden  of 
this  weary  and  unintelligible  world. 

Without  being  in  any  sense  either  a  prig 
or  a  prude  he  always  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  moral  issues;  and,  as  a  school- 
master, he  was  even  more  interested  in 
forming  character  than  in  producing 
scholars.  I  feel  sure  that,  down  in  his 
heart,  he  has  always  preferred  men  who  do 
things  to  men  who  think  things.  Conduct 
has  impressed  him  as  being  of  the  highest 
significance,  and  religion  has  been  for  him 
one  of  the  elemental  factors  in  life. 

No  one  can  approach  Stearns  without 


being  struck  by  his  sincerity,  his  kindliness, 
and  his  simplicity.  He  has  had  no  subtle- 
ties or  hidden  motives;  he  has  not  dis- 
guised his  emotions;  he  has  usually  gone 
directly  to  the  point,  without  evasion. 
Sometimes  he  has  made  enemies  by  the 
very  frankness  with  which  he  has  spoken 
out,  but  his  boys  always  liked  his  positive- 
ness  and  strong  convictions.  Instinctively 
he  has  relied  on  the  past,  and  he  has  been 
mildly  conservative  in  his  political  views; 
but  he  has  never  been  afraid  of  being  lib- 
eral. In  education  he  has  been  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics 
because  of  their  value  as  cultural  subjects. 
His  progressiveness  has  always  had  an  eye 
on  experience. 

It  is,  after  all,  his  humanity  which  has 
made  him  so  popular  with  boys  and  men, 
and  so  trusted  by  them.  It  is  because,  a 
man  grown,  he  could  appreciate  a  boy's 
problems  that  he  became  the  great  school- 
master that  he  was.  It  is  because  he  won 
the  confidence  of  practical  business  men 
that  they  were  willing  to  invest  in  Phillips 
Academy.  It  would  be  easy  to  call  him 
"the  Arnold  of  America,"  but  that  phrase 
wovdd  not  be  descriptively  accurate,  so 
different  is  he  from  the  Master  of  Rugby 
in  manner  and  disposition.  He  is  not  so 
stiff,  not  so  introspective,  not  so  much  of  a 
parson  as  Arnold  was.  Nevertheless  he 
does,  perhaps,  hold  in  the  United  States 
today,  at  the  moment  of  his  retirement 
from  active  service,  something  of  the  posi- 
tion which  Arnold  occupied  in  England 
seventy-five  years  ago. 
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DEATH  OF  CHARLES  HENRY  FORBES 


After  a  brief  illness  of  less  than  two  days, 
Dr.  Charles  Henry  Forbes  passed  away  at 
his  home  Sunday  afternoon,  March  12. 
He  was  sixty-six  years  old.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  in  the  Academy  Chapel 
on  Tuesday,  March  14,  before  the  entire 
student  body  and  a  large  number  of  his 
friends.  The  Reverend  Markam  W.  Stack- 
pole  of  Milton,  former  school  minister  at 
Andover  and  a  close  personal  friend  of  Dr. 
Forbes,  conducted  the  service,  which  was  a 
surpassingly  beautiful  one,  consisting 
of  readings  from  the  Bible  by  the  Reverend 
Stackpole  and  organ  music  by  Dr.  Pfat- 
teicher  on  the  Martha  Cochran  Memorial 
Organ.  Before  the  service  Dr.  Pfatteicher 
played  Larghetlo  from  Concerto  for  two  Violins, 
by  Bach,  then  Art  Thou  with  Me,  I  Go  Rejoic- 
ing to  Heaven  and  My  Eternal  Rest,  by  Bach, 
and  Chopin's  Funeral  March.  He  completed 
the  program  with  Victory,  by  Palestrina, 
and  Siegfried's  Funeral  March,  by  Wagner. 
Interment,  which  was  in  the  church  cem- 
etery behind  Samuel  Phillips  Hall,  fol- 
lowed immediately  after  the  service.  The 
casket  was  carried  from  the  church 
and  slowly  borne  up  Chapel  Avenue 
between  the  two  rows  of  students  drawn  up 
on  either  side.  As  they  stood  there  bare- 
headed, amid  occasional  flurries  of  snow, 
the  youth  who  had  loved  Dr.  Forbes 
and  were  paying  him  his  last  tribute  made 
a  very  impressive  sight.  Student  body, 
faculty,  and  other  friends  then  followed  the 
body  and  saw  it  laid  to  rest  in  a  plot  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  cemetery.  President 
Barbour  of  Brown  University  delivered  a 
brief  committal  service. 

The  honorary  pall  bearers  at  the  funeral 
were  President  Clarence  A.  Barbour  of 
Brown  University;  Principal  Lewis  Perry 
of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy;  Mr.  Alfred  L. 
Ripley,  Trustee  of  Phillips  Academy;  Mr. 
James  C.  Sawyer,  Treasurer  and  Trustee 
of  Phillips  Academy;  and  the  following 
members  of  the  school  faculty:  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Stone,  Professor  Allen  R.  Benner,  Mr. 


Archibald  Freeman,  Mr.  John  L.  Phillips, 
Mr.  Lester  E.  Lynde,  Mr.  Horace  M. 
Poynter,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee,  and 
Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess. 

Active  pall  bearers  were  the  members  of 
the  Senior  Council:  Murv\'n  W.  Vye, 
Daniel  G.  Lewis,  Harold  \V.  .Sears,  Daniel 
B.  Badger,  William  Boyd,  Ray  A.  Graham, 
and  Richard  L.  Linkroum.  William  V. 
Piatt,  president  of  the  Upper  Middle  Class, 
was  also  a  bearer. 

The  ushers,  chosen  from  the  Senior 
Class,  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Guy 
H.  Eaton.  They  were:  T.  E.  Barbour,  W. 
B.  Burnet,  H.  B.  Cleveland,  T.  M.  Crosby, 
W.  D.  Embree,  C.  R.  Hook,  F.  A.  Ma- 
comber,  E.  J.  Magee,  J.  B.  Reigeluth,  and 
D.  M.  Whitney. 

Dr.  Forbes  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Snow  Forbes,  and  a  brother,  \Vil- 
liam,  of  Providence.  An  account  of  the 
life  of  Dr.  Forbes,  written  by  his  friend, 
Horace  M.  Poynter,  of  the  Faculty,  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin,  and  a 
few  of  the  many  tributes  to  him  received 
from  outstanding  men  in  the  educational 
field  are  printed  below. 

The  sentiment  which  Dr.  Forbes  himself 
expressed  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  James  Hardy  Ropes  carries  briefly  and 
fittingly  the  feeling  of  all  Andover  at  the 
passing  of  Dr.  Forbes.  "His  ashes  rest  in  our 
sacred  ground:  his  spirit  hovers  over  the 
school  he  loved  and  greatly  served." 


Faculty  Resolution 

We,  the  Faculty  of  Phillips  Academy, 
record  our  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  Charles 
Henry  Forbes,  our  colleague  of  many 
years,  our  understanding  friend,  our  head 
to  whom  we  turned  for  clear  thinking,  for 
wise  counsel,  for  generous  sympathy. 

To  us  and  to  the  Town  of  Andover  he 
gave  lavishly  of  himself  and  of  all  he  pos- 
sessed. 
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To  his  class-room  he  carried  a  firm  but 
genial  discipline,  a  rare  skill  of  instruction, 
a  wealth  of  learning,  a  sure  knowledge  and 
an  unfailing  love  of  boys,  a  radiant  cheer- 
fulness; these  made  him  for  his  associates 
the  standard  by  which  to  measure  their 


own  accomplishment,  to  his  boys  the  out- 
standing figure  of  their  education,  a  teach- 
er revered  and  beloved. 

To  Phillips  Academy  he  gave  to  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion  a  life-time  of  ser- 
vice and  in  that  service  his  life. 


TRIBUTES  TO  PROFESSOR  FORBES 


Dr.  Lewis  Perry,  Headmaster  of  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy: 

"The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  feels  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  in  the  sudden  death  of  Dr. 
Forbes.  He  had  the  rare  combination  of 
real  scholarship  and  great  administrative 
ability.  He  was  friendly,  sincere,  and  pos- 
sessed with  a  vision  of  the  services  which 
Andover  and  Exeter  should  perform  for 
the  country.  His  death  is  an  irreparable 
loss  to  both  schools." 

Dr.  Claude  Moore  Fuess: 

"Much  can  be  and  will  be  said  of  Charles 
Henry  Forbes,  recently  Acting  Head- 
master of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  as 
teacher,  scholar,  and  administrator;  for 
he  was  successful  in  each  of  these  capaci- 
ties. But  it  is  perhaps  more  important  to 
point  out  that  he  had  a  remarkable  gift 
for  comradeship.  He  was  the  friend  of  all 
the  world, — of  children,  of  adults,  of 
people  of  every  occupation.  Youngsters 
liked  his  affectionate  touch  on  their 
shoulders.  His  colleagues  valued  his  smile 
of  encouragement.  Like  all  really  big  men, 
he  always  had  a  word  of  commendation 
for  achievement  in  others.  When  one  of  his 
subordinates  published  an  article  or  was 
elected  to  a  town  office,  "Charlie"  was 
never  too  preoccupied  or  too  envious  to 
send  him  a  line  of  congratulation.  In  his 
home  he  was  a  devastating  mimic,  an  in- 
comparable raconteur,  a  jovial  host.  An 
invitation  to  the  "Forbeses"  was  invariably 
a  promise  of  delight.  Wherever  his  spirit 
may  be  wandering  among  whatever 
Elysian  Fields,  he  will,  we  may  be  sure, 
attract  kindred  souls  and  be  an  inspiration 
to  others, — as  he  was  in  our  community." 


Dr.  Boyd  Edwards,  Headmaster  of  Mer- 
cersburg  Academy: 

"Mercersburg  Academy  extends  most 
respectful  sympathy  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Forbes,  great  teacher,  gallant  servant  of 
Andover,  memorable  friend  of  youth." 

George  VanSantvoord,  Headmaster  of 

the  Hotchkiss  School: 

"I  am  shocked  to  learn  of  Doctor 
Forbes's  death.  My  classmates  at  college 
never  tired  of  talking  of  his  greatness  as  a 
teacher  and  man.  From  my  own  acquain- 
tance with  him  I  came  to  have  great  per- 
sonal regard  for  him  and  reliance  on  his 
high  judgment.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  not 
only  to  Andover  but  to  all  our  secondary 
schools." 

Citation  for  Amherst  L.H.D.  degree  to 
Dr.  Forbes.  It  is  fitting  to  reprint  at  this 
time  the  following  citation,  which  par- 
ticularly touched  Dr.  Forbes,  read  by 
President  Pease  of  Amherst  College  in 
1930  in  bestowing  upon  Dr.  Forbes  the 
honorary  degree  of  L.H.D. : 
"Charles   Henry  Forbes,   graduate  of 
Brown  University,  at  many  institutions  a 
seeker  of  those  truths  which  have  been 
from  of  old  and  their  teacher  for  well  nigh 
forty  years  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
successful  in  writing  and  administration, 
yet  most  happy  in  the  universal  affection  of 
your  countless  pupils,  by  virtue  of  author- 
ity vested  in  me  by  the  Trustees  of  Am- 
herst College  and  with  the  loyalty  of  an  old 
pupil  for  his  old  master  I  confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters." 

Dr.  Mather  A.  Abbott,  Headmaster  of 

Lawrenceville  School: 

"The  sudden  death  of  Professor  C.  H. 
Forbes  comes  as  a  great  blow  not  only  to 
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all  his  friends  but  most  of  all  to  Andover. 
Stalwart  scholar,  affectionate  teacher, 
loyal  master  at  Andover,  what  better  could 
be  said  of  a  man.  Lawrenceville  joins  with 
you  in  sorrow  at  his  untimely  decease.  His 
memory  will  long  remain  amongst  teach- 
ers." 

Henry  Pennypacker,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  at  Harvard 
College  and  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Forbes: 

"A  period  of  devoted  service  covering 
the  space  of  forty-two  years  came  to  its  end 
Sunday  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Henry 
Forbes.  No  one  can  think  of  Andover  with- 
out his  stalwart  figure  looming  large  in  the 
foreground.  As  a  genial  comrade  and  a 
lusty  companion  in  any  field  of  human 
activity,  Dr.  Forbes  endeared  himself  to  all 
who  knew  him  by  his  unfailing  good 
humor,  his  cheerfulness  in  the  face  of  every 
adverse  situation,  and  his  keen  insight  into 
both  boys  and  men.  He  was  a  sound  and 
progressive  scholar,  an  author  with  the 
clearest  and  most  penetrating  comment  on 
ancient  and  modern  classics,  and  possessed 
a  wealth  of  scholarly  information  freely  at 
the  disposal  of  student  and  teacher  who 
sought  his  counsel.  He  had  a  genius  for 
friendship.  His  death  leaves  us  all  the 
poorer  for  his  passing.  Inspired  teacher, 
delightful  comrade,  gentleman." 


The  New  York  Eve.mng  Post: 

'"Because  of  their  American  simplicity 
of  character,  we  have  always  believed  that 
America  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  two 
great  academies  founded  by  the  Phillips 
family  at  Andover  and  Exeter.  Andover 
has  had  but  lately  to  receive  the  resignation 
of  its  headmaster,  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  under 
whose  administration  its  great  days  of  ex- 
pansion came.  Now  comes  the  death  of 
Dr.  Charles  Henry  Forbes,  who  succeeded 
him  as  acting  headmaster.  Dr.  Forbes 
came  to  Andover  in  1891,  upon  his  grad- 
uation from  Brown  University.  He  was  a 
classical  scholar  after  the  manner  of  num- 
erous great  Englishmen.  That  is,  to  him 
Virgil  was  a  living  delight,  rather  than  a 
lingual  discipline.  His  collection  of  Vir- 
giliana  in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library,  at  the  Academy,  is  as  famous  for 
its  humanness  as  for  its  scholarly  research. 
It  was  this  same  quality  that  Dr.  Forbes 
brought  to  the  leadership  of  the  seven 
hundred  boys  in  his  charge.  Through  his 
contacts  with  them  in  school  activities  or 
at  his  own  house,  he  gave  them  glimpses  of 
the  kindliness,  the  good  manners  and  the 
sheer  fun,  that  can  go  into  the  life  of  a 
humane,  broadly  cultured  man.  For  such 
was  'Charlie'  Forbes,  as  his  classes  have 
lovingly  called  him  for  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century.  His  life  has  added  greatly 
to  the  richness  of  the  lives  of  others." 


CHARLES  HENRY  FORBES 

Amantissimus  Amatissimus 
1866- 1933 
By  Horace  M.  Poynter 


CHARLES  HENRY  FORBES,  son 
of  Kenneth  David  and  Jane  Dun- 
lap  Forbes,  was  born  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  on  March  27,  1866.  His 
boyhood  days  found  him  busy  with  all 
that  can  engage  a  small  lad's  time — ex- 
ploration of  the  surrounding  open  coun- 
try; the  collection  of  Indian  relics  and  of 
geologic  specimens;  the  building  of  divers 
sorts  of  boats,  whose  plans  he  took  from 
some  small  boys'  magazine  and  in  which 


he  and  his  companions  cruised  over  the 
nearby  creeks  and  rivers  and  waters  of 
Narragansett  Bay;  camping  trips  and 
clambakes  on  shores  still  unspoiled.  Many 
an  evening  have  I  heard  him  delight  his 
guests  with  recollections  of  a  busy,  happy 
boyhood;  and  when  he  would  half  apolo- 
gize to  me  for  retelling  tales  I  had  heard 
before,  it  was  always,  I  am  sure,  to  give 
me  the  chance  to  reply:  "Go  ahead, 
Charlie;   you   follow  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
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suggestion  that  a  clever  story-teller  shall 
never  let  a  good  story  go  for  M^ant  of  a 
cocked  hat  and  a  cane." 

His  father,  a  builder  and  contractor, 
saw  that  the  lad  learned  to  handle  the 
tools  of  a  joiner;  this  art  became  a  source 
of  pleasure  during  all  his  maturer  years, 
an  unfailing  resource  in  the  days  when 
weather  or  sickness  prevented  more  active 
or  out-door  recreation;  and  examples  of 
his  craftsmanship  are  treasured  in  the 
homes  of  his  friends  for  their  utility,  their 
beauty,  and  their  association  with  him. 

I  like  to  recall  the  tale  of  the  sideboard. 
In  Chester,  England,  on  one  of  his  sev- 
eral trips  abroad,  he  outbid  at  the  auction 
of  the  furnishings  of  some  mansion  house 
the  representative  of  a  well  known  an- 
tique dealer  of  America  and  secured  the 
Flemish  table  and  chairs  which  had  caught 
his  eye;  when  the  sideboard  was  offered, 
the  representative,  who  meanwhile  by 
telephone  had  received  instructions  to  buy 
at  any  cost,  soon  won  out — a  teacher's 
pocket  is  not  overplethoric.  Later  the 
dealer  made  offers  to  buy  the  chairs  and 
table  and  Charlie  to  purchase  the  side- 
board; but  since  Forbes  had  no  intention 
of  parting  with  his  purchase,  and  the 
dealer,  who  foresaw  a  neat  profit,  should 
he  complete  the  set,  held  tight  to  his,  the 
chaffering  ended  in  a  draw.  After  many 
visits  to  view  the  desired  article  Forbes 
began  to  construct  his  own.  Did  he  not 
know  every  detail,  every  measurement, 
every  twist  and  turn  of  the  dolphins' 
tails?  I  watched  it  grow,  under  his  skilled 
hand  and  was  present  when  its  introduc- 
tion to  the  dining-room  was  celebrated. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  dealer  made  another 
effort  to  buy.  Charlie  said,  "I  have  the 
sideboard  to  match."  The  dealer  pro- 
tested it  was  in  his  salesroom  and  that 
there  was  no  other  like  it  in  the  world. 
Then  came  the  great  triumph.  He  was  let 
to  view  the  new  piece;  he  stared,  he 
gasped,  he  disbelieved  his  own  eyes. 
"Where  did  you  find  it?"  "I  built  it,  every 
stroke,"  said  Forbes. 

Perhaps  because  of  his  training  with 
tools,  perhaps  because  of  his  liking  for 
both  the  practical  and  the  artistic,  he 
planned  to  become  an  architect  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  technical  training; 
however,  after  completing  his  work  along 


tho.se  lines  a  sudden  change  of  decision 
turned  him  to  the  classics.  I  have  always 
believed  he  was  influenced  to  make  this 
decision  by  Mr.  Peck,  the  Principal  of  the 
Classical  High  School,  for  whom  Forbes 
always  had  an  abiding  affection  and  ad- 
miration. Within  a  year  he  had  met  the 
classical  requirements  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, where  his  scholastic  career  made  him 
valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  and  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of 
his  studies;  but  higher  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  science  evidently  ran  with 
his  wide  study  of  Greek  and  Latin;  and 
many  a  teacher  of  English  would  be  glad, 
had  he  such  knowledge  and  wide  acquain- 
tance with  English  literature  as  had 
Forbes. 

Ill  health  followed  his  graduation  and 
sent  him  to  Florida,  where  happy  months 
of  outdoor  life  and  increasing  vitality  were 
made  more  pleasing  by  his  association 
with  Professor  Jencks,  a  scientist  of  the 
Brown  faculty,  who  inoculated  him  with 
Jencks'  own  interests  and  kept  him  busy 
collecting  specimens  from  a  still  unknown 
Florida. 

Until  severe  gout  forced  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  game,  Forbes  was  a  golfer  of 
no  mean  caliber;  never  have  I  seen  more 
skillful  handling  of  a  mashie.  One  summer 
he  devoted  to  playing  the  championship 
courses  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
At  St.  Andrews  occurred  an  episode 
which  he  enjoyed.  On  one  of  the  holes  the 
caddy  proffered  him  the  cleek;  Forbes, 
learning  the  distance,  called  for  his 
mashie.  "But,  Sir,  it  is  a  cleek  shot." 
Forbes  insisted;  the  ball  rose  high,  dropped 
on  the  green,  and  rolled  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  hole.  He  turned  toward  the 
caddy  in  expectation  of  some  word  of 
commendation — to  hear  from  a  dour  and 
disapproving  Scot:  "But  it's  a  cleek  shot, 
Mon."  At  Nantucket  he  held  for  a  while 
the  course  record  and  several  times  the 
club  championship.  Though  he  loved  the 
game  and  the  associations  which  it  brought, 
I  never  heard  him  murmur  at  the  en- 
forced retirement;  he  took  it  as  an  inevit- 
able part  of  life  and  spent  more  time  in  his 
work-shop  and  library. 

In  the  fall  of  1891,  after  his  months  in 
Florida,  he  came  to  Phillips  Academy  as  an 
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instructor  and  was  domiciled  in  English 
Commons;  the  dingy,  dirty  rooms  he  im- 
mediately transformed  into  an  attractive 
apartment — for  those  times — and  began 
the  civ  ilization  of  Commons  boys  and  of 
the  entire  school.  His  extravagant  expen- 
diture,— fewer  that  thirty  dollars,  I  be- 
lieve,— brought  protests  from  older  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  amazement  to 
Zion's  Hill;  only  the  unqualified  support 
of  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  often  showed  the 
rooms  to  prospective  patrons  as  an  induce- 
ment, quieted  the  excitement. 

In  1894,  after  the  departure  of  Profes- 
sors Coy  and  Comstock  for  Hotchkiss, 
Forbes  was  made  the  John  Phillips  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin;  this  chair  he  continued  to 
hold  until  his  election  in  1927  to  the  Alfred 
Lawrence  Ripley  Foundation,  which  had 
been  established  by  the  donor,  as  he  de- 
clared, that  he  might  have  some  share  with 
the  two  friends  who  meant  so  much  to 
Phillips  Academy. 

Early  in  his  life  at  Phillips  he  took  a 
year  of  leave — in  those  days  it  had  to  be 
done  at  one's  own  expense — and  with  his 
wife  spent  his  time  in  Italy  and  in  inten- 
sive study  at  German  universities,  chiefly 
Berlin.  In  1908  and  in  1922  he  again 
sought  refreshment  by  travel  and  study  in 
Europe.  From  these  years  and  from  sum- 
mer trips,  ranging  widely  over  nearly 
every  country  of  western  Europe  as  well  as 
several  in  the  near  East,  he  returned  to  his 
class-room  with  renewed  enthusiasm  and 
powers  broadened  and  deepened. 

A  teacher's  life  offers  little  opportunity 
for  publicity.  The  daily  round,  class  after 
class,  the  drill,  the  reading  and  marking  of 
papers,  the  committee  work,  which  every 
institution  must  demand,  these  tend  to 
mark  us  with  the  brand  of  pedagogue; 
they  left  Forbes  unscarred,  unpetrified. 
From  the  first  he  carried  into  his  class- 
room not  only  sound  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  not  only  a  firm  yet  genial  discip- 
line and  high  standards  of  work  and  schol- 
arship for  his  pupils,  but  a  spirit  so  cheer- 
ful, so  understanding,  that  he  won  and  held 
the  affection  and  admiration  of  his  boys. 
The  same  qualities  in  his  relations  with  his 
fellow  teachers  made  him  the  center  of 
the  school's  social  life  and  the  leader  of 
faculty  opinion.  Both  Dr.  Bancroft  and 
Dr.  Stearns  relied  on  his  clear  thinking,  his 


fairness,  and  his  undoubted  executive 
ability. 

Yet  as  the  years  passed  honors  were  paid 
him.  He  was  elected  President  of  The 
Classical  Association  of  New  England  in 
the  early  years  of  its  existence,  though  he 
was  still  very  young;  and  thereafter  his 
name  on  the  programme  packed  the  hall, 
for  he  each  time  had  something  timely 
and  vital  to  present  and  gave  his  message 
with  a  wit  and  humor  which  rendered  it 
more  effective.  Never  did  he  become  Pro- 
fessor Dryasdust.  In  1915  his  Alma  Mater 
made  him  Master  of  Arts,  honoris  causa; 
Yale  in  1926  gave  him  the  same  degree,  and 
in  1930  his  former  pupil,  then  President  of 
Amherst,  bestowed  on  him  the  degree  of 
L.H.D.;  I  know  he  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  gracious  citation  with  which  Pease 
conferred  the  honor. 

One  event  which  gave  him  delight  and 
satisfaction  was  the  opportunity  to  form 
for  the  Academy  a  collection  of  Virgil- 
iana.  To  this  task  he  carried  unflagging 
enthusiasm  and  an  accuracy  of  judgment 
such  that  his  efforts  resulted  in  a  veritable 
treasurehouse  for  a  lover  of  Virgil,  be  he 
dilettante,  bibliophile,  scholar,  or  ama- 
teur. To  this  collection  he  added  from  his 
own  library  precious  volumes,  some  of  his 
own  purchase,  some  gifts  of  former  pupils, 
who  delighted  to  send  him  rare  treasures 
as  tokens  of  their  affectionate  remem- 
brance. This  great  collection,  bearing,  at 
the  request  of  the  sponsor,  Forbes'  name, 
must  be  his  link  with  the  memory  of  the 
future;  to  us  who  knew  him  it  is  but  an- 
other evidence  of  his  versatility. 

When  ill-health  forced  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Stearns,  Forbes  relinquished  his  loved 
teaching  and  took  on  the  arduous  duties  of 
Headmaster.  The  results  he  wrought  in 
his  short  administration  can  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
served  under  him;  his  plans  to  meet  new 
conditions  were  broad  in  scope,  wise,  and 
liberal  in  conception.  His  untimely  death 
on  March  12  leaves  us  to  mourn  a  great 
teacher,  an  able,  farsighted  administrator, 
a  friend  esteemed,  revered,  belov  ed. 

\Vhat  Cicero  perhaps  flatteringly  said 
of  Pompey  may  be  truthfully  remarked  of 
Forbes:  lam  vero  ita  faciles  aditus  ad 
eum  privatorum  esse  dicuntus  ut  is  qui 
dignitate    principibus    excellit  facilitate 
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infimis  par  esse  vidiatur.  On  a  visit  to  my 
home  in  Kentucky  he  was  shown  some  of 
the  famous  stock  farms  and  absorbed  a 
large  amount  of  information  about 
thorougli-bred  and  standard-bred  horses, 
beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
crops.  Later  on  the  local  train  which 
carried  him  to  Cincinnati  a  man  across  the 
aisle  said,  "Neighbor,  may  I  come  and 
talk  with  you?"  and  all  the  long  ride  they 
chatted  of  farming  and  live  stock.  As  the 
train  neared  its  destination,  the  farmer 
after  a  long  and  puzzled  look  at  Forbes 
said,  "Neighbor,  I  can't  make  you  out; 
what's  your  line,  hogs  or  horses?" 

Forbes  possessed  to  an  unusual  degree 
the  power  of  concentration;  with  but  five 
minutes  before  dinner  he  cotdd  open  a 
book  or  continue  some  paper  and  do  five 
minutes  of  solid  work.  This  ability  he  put 
to  constant  use;  the  result  was  a  remark- 
ably well  assimilated  knowledge  along 
varied  lines.  He  seemed  to  pierce  at  once 
to  the  heart  of  a  situation,  to  sense  the  vital 
factor  in  a  problem.  When  important 
questions  fronted  state  or  nation,  he 
studied  widely  and  deeply  that  he  might 
comprehend.  Despite  the  great  amount  of 
serious  reading  which  he  did,  he  found 
time  to  read  detective  stories  by  the  hun- 
dreds and  to  keep  himself  well  posted  in 
the  output  of  the  present-day  wasters  of 
wood-pulp  and  ink. 

His  own  publications  were  few.  "The 
Sham  Argument  Against  Latin"  was  a 
calm  refutal  of  the  specious  arguments  and 
unfair  statistics  used  by  Mr.  Flexner  in  one 
of  his  magazine  articles  attacking  Latin. 
"Chapel  Prayers"  was  a  small  pamphlet 


privately  printed  and  circulated  among 
his  friends.  How  carefully  and  beautifully 
they  were  wrought  out  of  a  spirit  deeply 
religious,  how  poignantly  they  affected  his 
listeners,  how  apposite  they  were  to  the 
needs  of  his  boys,  cannot  here  be  told.  His 
editions  of  "Cicero's  Orations"  were  works 
of  great  merit  and,  as  may  be  expected, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  lads  who  used 
them.  His  addresses,  which  his  friends 
hoped  might  appear  in  book  form,  have 
not  been  printed.  He  derived  a  lot  of  fun 
from  issuing  a  small  book  of  Latin  cross- 
word puzzles,  "Verba  Transversa";  these 
gave  many  an  oldtimer  the  chance  to  gain 
a  reputation  for  real  learning  from  doubt- 
ing offspring. 

A  slight  output  from  one  who  had  so 
much  to  share  with  us?  Yes;  but  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek:  Forbes  was  a  Teacher; 
the  interest  of  his  life  was  helping  boys  to 
learn  to  live  as  educated,  cultured  men; 
and  to  that  end  he  gave  himself  unswerv- 
ingly and  lavishly.  He  could  be  severe 
when  there  was  need  to  prick  the  side  of 
sloth  and  indifference;  he  expected  and  re- 
ceived honest  effort  from  those  entrusted 
to  his  care;  yet  his  class-room  was  a  place 
of  delight,  a  source  of  inspiration;  he  built 
himself  into  the  hearts,  the  minds,  the 
lives  of  his  boys.  And  I  who  sat  enchanted 
and  amazed  years  ago  at  his  feet  and  who 
learned  under  his  skilled  instruction  to 
love  the  music  of  the  spoken  word,  the 
rhythm  of  great  prose  and  verse,  and  to 
comprehend  the  practical  advantage  and 
the  spiritual  comfort  which  literature  can 
bring  into  life,  I  am  glad  that  my  life 
learned  of  Charlie  Forbes. 


JAMES  HARDY  ROPES 
1866— 1933 
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JAMES  HARDY  ROPES 
1866— 1933 

By  a.  Lawrence  Lowell 
President  of  Harvard  University 


JAMES  HARDY  ROPES  was  bom  on 
September  3d,  1866,  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Ladd  and  Harriet  Lawrence 
(Peirson)  Ropes.  His  father  was  librarian 
of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and 
in  that  town  James  Ropes  spent  his  boy- 
hood, getting  his  secondary  education  at 
Phillips  Academy.  The  attachments  there 
formed  were  woven  into  his  being  and 
never  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  his  life.  From 
Andover  he  went  to  Harvard  College, 
graduating  with  high  honors.  The  career 
normal  to  his  temperament  and  ante- 
cedents was  that  of  the  scholar  or  minister; 
but  before  starting  on  this  road  he  spent  a 
year  working  for  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  New  England  and  the 
West.  This  interlude  was  probably  very 
valuable  in  enlarging  his  interests  and 
horizon;  for  he  could  always  regard  the 
scholar's  service  from  an  external  stand- 
point. 

After  that  year  his  work  in  life  was 
clearly  determined.  Entering  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  i8go,  he  gradu- 
ated in  due  course  three  years  later  and 
went  for  two  more  years  to  Germany, 
where  he  studied  the  New  Testament  and 
Church  History  at  Kiel,  Halle,  and  Berlin 
and  came  under  the  influence  of  Harnack. 
Returning,  he  was  immediately  offered  an 
instructorship  in  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  and  there  he  remained  through 
life,  rising  in  academic  grade  as  one  of  its 
most    eminent    scholars,    pushing  ever 


deeper  into  his  subject.  The  latest  and 
most  renowned  of  his  publications,  en- 
titled "The  Text  of  Acts",  was  the  most 
comprehensive  study  of  all  the  manu- 
scripts extant  with  the  object  of  finding  by 
a  comparison  of  progressive  variations  the 
most  probable  text  from  which  those 
known  have  been  derived.  The  work  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  scholars  as  testi- 
fied by  the  award  by  the  British  Academy 
of  its  medal  for  Biblical  studies — a  most 
distinguished  honor. 

Far  from  being  limited  to  exact  scholar- 
ship, he  was  interested  and  active  in  con- 
veying education  through  the  widest  chan- 
nels. In  igio  he  suggested  a  combination 
of  all  the  institutions  for  higher  learning 
in  and  near  Boston,  to  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  college  courses,  and  as  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  University  Extension 
and  Chairman  of  the  joint  committee,  he 
carried  out  his  plan,  thus  originating  and 
developing  the  policy  of  university  exten- 
sion in  this  community.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  various  institutions  and  threw  himself 
into  their  labors  with  energy  and  wisdom. 
This  was  notably  true  of  Simmons  College 
and  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  of  which 
he  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  where  a  room  bears  his  name. 

His  health  was  failing;  his  work  was 
done,  the  completed  work  of  a  scholar  who 
looked  out  of  his  window  as  well  as  at  his 
books,  ard  his  friends  can  only  repeat, 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 


The  Resolutions  of  the  Trustees 

Resolved:  That  in  the  death  of  James 
Hardy  Ropes,  President  of  the  Trustees, 
his  associates  on  the  Board  have  sustained 
a  grievous  loss.  His  long  service  of  unselfish 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Academy,  his 
full  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history 


of  its  material  and  scholastic  growth,  and 
his  watchful  care  of  its  aims  and  purposes 
were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Trustees 
in    the   administration   of  their  duties. 

That  the  sympathy  of  the  Trustees  be 
conveyed  to  his  wife  and  children,  with 
the  assurance  of  their  affection  for  their 
colleague,  and  their  high  esteem  for  his 
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integrity,  his  wisdom,  and  his  loyal  friend- 
ship. 

That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  the  Trustees  and  a  copy  sent 
to  the  family. 

Resolutions  of  the  Faculty 

Resolved:  That  in  expressing  their 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Hardy 
Ropes,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Phillips  Academy,  the  faculty  wish  also 
to  voice  their  high  regard  for  him  as  a 
vigorous,  intelligent,  and  high-minded 
leader.  He  was  a  scrupulous  scholar,  with  a 
comprehensiv'C  and  accurate  mind,  whose 


knowledge  of  educational  development 
and  needs  made  him  a  wise  counsellor. 
Long  connected  with  Phillips  Academy  as 
student,  benefactor,  and  trustee,  he  was 
familiar  with  its  history  and  devoted  to  its 
welfare.  His  dignified  courtesy  and  gra- 
cious manner  made  him  a  welcome  visitor 
at  all  Andover  gatherings.  The  faculty  wish 
to  state  herewith  their  respect  for  his  ac- 
complishment and  their  profound  regret 
at  his  death. 

Resolved:  That  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  records  and  that  a  copy 
be  sent  to  his  bereaved  wife  and  children, 
together  with  the  deep  sympathy  of  the 
teachin?  staff. 


General  School  Interests 


Faculty  Notes 

Dr.  Stearns  returned  to  this  country  on 
Alarch  21,  and  is  now  residing  at  his  home 
in  Danvers,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Fuess  spoke  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  on  the  subject 
"Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  a  Man  of  Let- 
ters"; at  the  dinner  of  the  Boston  Alumni 
of  Amherst  College;  at  the  exercises  in 
connection  with  the  initiation  of  candi- 
dates into  the  Cum  Laude  Society  at  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy;  at  the  Chicago 
dinner  of  the  Andover  and  Exeter  alumni; 
and  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Teachers  of  English. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  "Atlantic" 
appeared  an  article  by  Dr.  Fuess  entitled 
"Debunkers  and  Biographers,"  and  in  the 
April  number  of  "Current  History"  an 
article  by  him  called  "The  Promise  of 
Progressive  Education." 

Mr.  Lester  C.  Newton  acted  as  toast- 
master  at  the  Hamilton  College  dinner 
held  in  Boston  recently.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Hamilton  College  Alumni  last  year. 

Mr.  G.  Grenville  Benedict,  former  In- 
structor in  English  at  the  Academy,  w-ill 
return  this  spring  to  take  the  classes  of  Dr. 
Claude  M.  Fuess,  Acting  Headmaster. 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Blackmer,  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  English,  spoke  on  March  10  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Teachers  of  English. 

Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely  has  delivered  a 
series  of  papers  on  modern  biographies  to  a 
group  of  Andover  women  and  has  spoken 
at  the  Andover  November  Club  on 
"Books  and  Reading,"  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Yale  Club  in  Boston,  and 
at  the  Millbrook  School,  Millbrook,  Ne\s- 
York. 

Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise  has  been  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Fund, 
Chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee, and  Secretary  of  Information  of 
the  Academy,  to  handle  matters  of  pub- 
licity for  the  school. 

The  engagement  of  Mr.  George  Knight 
Sanborn,  of  the  faculty,  to  Miss  Frances 
Leighton  Flagg,  of  Andover,  has  been  an- 
noimced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  S.  Flagg, 
of  Andover.  Miss  Flagg  is  a  graduate  of 
Abbot  Academy  and  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Marshall  MacDuffie,  P.  A.  "27  and 
Yale  '31,  was  recently  appointed  to  the 
English  Department  and  is  now  serving  as 
advisor  of  all  the  Speaking  Contests  of  the 
school,  including  debating,  the  Draper 
Prize  Speaking,  the  Means  Essay  Contest, 
and  the  Potter  Prize  Speaking.  He  is 
living  in  Bancroft  Hall. 
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Alumni  Fund  Directors  Raise  Scholarships 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Ahunni  Fund  of  Philhps  Academy,  a 
series  of  fifty  scholarships  of  $350.00  each 
were  unanimously  voted  to  help  those  stu- 
dents who  are  unable  to  bear  the  entire 
expense  of  their  education  at  Andover. 
These  scholarships,  to  be  raised  by  the 
directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund,  are  to  be- 
come effective  for  the  1933-34  school  year. 
John  A.  Garver,  P.  A.  '7 1 ,  has  already  given 
two  of  these  scholarships,  and  John  W. 
Prentiss,  P.  A.  '94,  has  donated  a  third.  In 
distributing  these  awards  preference  will 
be  shown  to  sons  of  Andover  graduates. 

In  connection  with  these  new  scholar- 
ships, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  financial 
assistance  extended  to  Andover  students 
last  year  totaled  $68,968.30.  Of  this  sum 
$31,140.92  was  administered  through 
established  scholarships,  and  $9,349.53 
was  accumulated  as  a  result  of  external 
concessions  granted  yearly  to  scholarship 
students.  The  amount  of  this  scholarship 
aid  to  deserving  students  is  a  striking 
tribute  to  Andover's  service  to  the  youth  of 
the  country  in  these  difficult  times. 


Academy  Concerts 

On  the  evening  of  January  24,  in  the 
Academy  Chapel,  the  School  was  privil- 
eged to  hear  on  the  Martha  Cochran  Me- 
morial Organ  a  recital  by  Mr.  Gunther 
Ramin,  organist  at  St.  Thomas,  Leipzig, — 
the  church  of  John  Sebastian  Bach.  One  of 
the  greatest  organists  of  Germany,  Mr. 
Ramin  gave  a  stirring  recital  of  a  program 
of  various  old  masters.  Bach,  and  Max 
Reger.  On  February  7,  in  the  Meeting 
Room,  the  distinguished  Rumanian  violin- 
ist, composer,  and  conductor,  Georges 
Enesco,  gave  one  of  the  most  brilliant  con- 
certs which  the  school  has  ever  heard. 
On  March  10,  The  Chamber  Orchestra  of 
Boston,  composed  of  fifteen  members  of 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
the  leadership  of  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  gave 
a  delightful  concert,  playing  numbers 
ranging  from  Mozart  and  Schubert  to 
Sibellius,  Straus,  and  Slonimsky  himself 

For  the  vesper  service  on  January  3,  in 
place  of  the  usual  sermon,  Mr.  Rulon 
Robison,  Boston  singer,  gave  a  program  of 


songs.  At  another  vesper  musical  service, 
the  soloist  was  Mr.  Paul  Shirley,  whose 
instrument  is  the  viola  d'amore.  Through- 
out the  winter  term  Dr.  Pfatteicher  has 
continued  to  give  his  weekly  organ  recitals 
on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  Academy 
Chapel. 

School  Lectures 

On  January  13,  in  the  Meeting  Room, 
Mr.  W.  Allen  Cushman,  a  foremost  author- 
ity on  Indian  life  in  America,  gave  an 
interesting  illustrated  address  on  "The 
Pueblo  Indians  of  the  Rio  Grande."  He 
was  assisted  by  a  native  Indian,  Wo  Peen, 
who  gave  Indian  songs  and  dances,  in 
costume.  On  J  anuary  27;  Air.  Norman 
McClintock,  well  known  naturalist  and 
explorer,  lectured  on  "Wonders  of  the 
Commonplace,"  illustrated  by  motion 
pictures.  Before  an  interested  and  appre- 
ciative audience,  he  showed  the  habits  and 
life  of  familiar  insects,  gave  some  intimate 
close-ups  of  wild  birds,  and  showed  re- 
markable pictures  of  plant  movement, 
obtained  through  a  special  camera.  Mr. 
A.  B.  Trowbridge,  consulting  architect  on 
the  Folger  Shakespeare  Memorial  Library, 
spoke  interestingly  on  "Plans  and  Devel- 
opment of  Washington,"  showing,  with 
slides,  the  architectural  evolution  of  the 
city  of  Washington  from  its  earliest  days  to 
the  present.  On  March  3,  Captain  A.  W. 
Smith,  formerly  of  the  British  Army,  gave 
an  entertaining  illustrated  talk  on  "Ele- 
phants and  Other  Things." 


The  Addison  Gallery 

The  Addison  Gallery  has  continued  its 
policy  of  supplementing  the  permanent 
collections  by  frequent  loan  exhibitions. 
A  series  of  exhibitions  of  "Period  Styles  in 
the  Decorative  Arts"  showed  the  evolution 
of  furniture  from  the  early  Colonial  period 
through  the  Victorian  era.  The  material 
on  display  was  borrowed  from  museums 
and  private  collections  in  Andover  and 
the  vicinity.  "Art  in  Relation  to  Sports," 
selected  from  the  Olympic  Games  Ex- 
hibition at  Los  Angeles,  was  at  the  Addison 
Gallery  during  the  month  of  January.  This 
exhibition,  circulated  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  later  visited  a  number 
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of  colleges  throughout  the  East.  "Roman- 
tic Tendencies  in  Nineteenth  Century 
Painting"  showed  the  close  relation  be- 
tween the  painting  and  literature  of  the 
period.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  the  Fogg 
Museum,  at  Harvard,  and  the  Robert  C. 
Vose  Galleries,  Boston,  it  was  possible  to 
show  representative  examples  by  the 
great  French  Romanticists  and  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  group  in 
England. 

The  Peabody  Union 

One  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ments of  the  winter  term  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Peabody  Union,  organized 
along  the  lines  of  the  famous  Harvard 
Union.  It  will  have  as  its  center  the  Pea- 
body House,  formerly  used  by  the  Pea- 
body Club,  which  is  now  to  be  disbanded 
in  favor  of  the  new  organization.  The  new 
Union,  open  to  the  entire  student  body,  is 
designed  to  become  the  focal  center  of 
many  new  student  intellectual  activities 
and  to  serve  as  a  social  center  for  all  An- 
dover  students.  A  special  feature  of  the 
new  Union  is  the  independent  Clubs  which 
it  has  organized.  Of  these  a  French  Club, 
a  German  Club,  a  Classical  Club,  a  Liter- 
ary Club,  a  Sports  Club,  a  Social  Prob- 
lems Club,  and  a  Chess  Club  have  al- 
ready had  their  first  meetings.  Its  work 
will  be  carried  on  by  a  governing  board  of 
fifteen  boys  and  a  faculty  advisor,  Mr.  Dirk 
van  der  Stucken,  whose  initiative  has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  its  existence. 
Greeted  with  marked  enthusiasm  by  the 
students,  the  Union  seems  well  edapted  to 
fill  a  real  need  in  the  life  of  the  school. 


The  Society  of  Inquiry 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  has  continued 
this  term  to  bring  before  the  students  the 
outstanding  issues  confronting  our  genera- 
tion. W.  A.  Visser  T'  Hooft,  Secretary  of 
the  World  Student  Christian  Federation, 
spoke  brilliantly  on  "Fascism,  Commun- 
ism, and  Christianity,"  showing  the  strug- 
gle which  is  taking  place  in  Europe  to- 
day among  these  faiths.  Dr.  Walter 
Kotschnig,  director  of  the  International 
Student  Service  in  Geneva,  also  spoke 


interestingly  on  "Issues  in  Europe  and 
America  as  Seen  from  Geneva."  A  special 
feature  of  the  program  of  the  Society  for 
the  winter  term  was  its  sponsoring  of  two 
moving  pictures  shown  in  the  Meeting 
Room.  The  first,  entitled  "The  Cry  of  the 
World,"  showed  the  great  mass  move- 
ments of  today, — the  invasion  of  Shanghai, 
parades  of  the  Nazi  in  Germany,  Stalin 
and  the  Red  Army  at  Moscow,  and 
crime  in  America.  The  other,  "Must  War 
Be?"  presented  an  arresting  indictment  of 
war  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  be- 
tween nations,  and  suggested  as  a  prefer- 
able method  the  new  technique  of  peace 
established  since  the  World  War. 


Dramatics 

On  the  evening  of  March  ii ,  in  the 
Meeting  Room,  the  Phillips  Academy 
Dramatic  Club  presented  "Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate,"  by  George  M.  Cohan.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Heely,  the  boys 
put  on  a  highly  competent  performance  of 
this  well  known  farce  melodrama.  Richard 
Linkroum  in  the  key  role  sustained  in  ad- 
mirable fashion  the  pace  and  tempo  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  play;  and 
George  Peck  and  Frank  Rounds  in  the 
feminine  leads  and  R.  A.  Jones  in  the  part 
of  Peters,  the  Hermit,  were  admirable. 
Rarely  has  a  dramatic  performance  at 
Andover  met  with  a  more  enthusiastic 
response  from  the  audience. 


Election  to  the  Cum  Laude  Society 

On  the  basis  of  high  scholarship  in  their 
Upper  Middle  Year  and  the  first  term  of 
their  Senior  Year,  the  following  members 
of  the  Senior  class  were  elected  to  the 
Andover  chapter  of  the  Cum  Laude  So- 
ciety: MacDonald  Deming,  John  Paul 
Causey,  Louis  Julius  Hector,  Edward 
Vose  Gulick,  David  Cole  Jenney,  Robert 
Henry  Krieble,  Warren  Babb,  and  George 
Terhune  Peck.  At  the  initiation  of  these 
boys,  March  17,  held  for  the  first  time  be- 
fore the  entire  student  body,  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  and 
Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise.  Cum  Laude  is  a 
national  society,  founded  in  1906,  which 
gives  recognition  to  high  scholarship  in 
secondary  schools. 
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Athletics 

By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


FUTURE  Andover  historians  will  not 
chronicle  the  past  winter  as  a  brilliant 
one  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  success 
in  Andover-Exeter  contests.  Swimming, 
basketball,  and  hockey  are  now  chalked  up 
on  the  Exeter  boards  as  victories.  Only  in 
the  relay  race  at  the  Boston  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation's games  was  the  Blue  capable  of 
Ijettering  their  esteemed  opponents,  and 
then  only  by  making  the  second  fastest 
time  ever  recorded  by  an  Andover-Exeter 
four.  The  Andover  swimming  team  and  the 
cinder  path  artists  won  more  meets  than 
they  dropped.  Basketball  proved  not  too 
successful,  our  opponents  winning  six 
games  to  four  by  the  Blue.  Mr.  Carlson's 
wrestling  team  broke  even,  a  showing  not 
as  good  as  usual.   The  fates  legislated 


against  the  noble  game  of  hockey  on  the 
Hill  and  gave  us  little  ice,  sending  the 
squad  to  the  Exeter  match  with  but  five 
chances  to  practice  and  no  games  played. 
That  the  huskier  Red  puck  chasers  turned 
in  a  score  of  only  4-0  against  us  is  a  tribute 
to  the  pluck  of  the  Andover  players. 

Although  space  prevents  going  into  de- 
tail regarding  the  athletic  events  of  the 
winter,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  many 
Andover  men  were  found  in  the  line-ups  of 
the  college  teams.  Ex-Blue  swimmers  con- 
tinued to  do  remarkably  well  in  the  varsity 
pools.  The  Harvard  and  Yale  relay  teams 
had  Andover  men  on  them,  as  did  their 
Freshmen  fours.  Alfred  Kidder,  at  Har- 
vard, and  Grant  MacDougal,  at  Pennsyl- 
vania, distinguished  themselves  by  win- 


THE  RELAY  TEAM 

S.  L.  Smith;  J.  B.  Stevens,  Jr.;  C.  F.  Howe,  Captain;  H.  L.  Furse;  W.  F.  Crosby,  Jr.,  Alternate 
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ning  places  in  the  Indoor  Intercollegiate 
Championships  in  the  thirty-five  pound 
weight  throw.  The  outstanding  figure  in 
contemporary  Andover  athletic  history 
is  Keith  Brown,  who,  vaulting  for  Yale, 
was  undefeated  all  season  and  set  up  a 
new  world's  indoor  record  for  the  pole 
vault  of  a  fraction  over  fourteen  feet  one 
inch.  He  was  closely  followed  in  most 
meets  by  another  Andover  alumnus, 
Frank  Pierce,  who  also  cleared  fourteen 
feet.  They  are  two  remarkable  vaulters. 

Coach  Billhardt's  basketball  five  won 
from  Bridgton  Academy,  Huntington 
School,  and  the  Brown  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity Freshmen.  They  lost  to  Exeter, 
Governor  Dummer  Academy,  Northeast- 
ern Freshmen,  Harvard  Junior  Varsity, 
and  twice  to  the  Harvard  Freshmen.  Our 
New  Hampshire  rivals  had  not  dropped  a 
contest,  and  therefore  the  defeat  which 
they  administered  to  us  was  not  unex- 
pected. After  five  minutes  of  no  scoring, 
Batten,  the  Red  center,  dropped  the  ball 
for  a  score,  and  his  team  mates  maintained 
the  lead  for  the  rest  of  the  game.  Andover, 
however,  came  through  in  the  second  half 
with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rallies  in 
her  basketball  history.  The  Phillipian  says, 
"The  Andover  quintet  came  back  fighting 
for  the  fourth  canto,  .  .  .  and  completely 
outplayed  their  rivals  to  pick  up  eleven 
points  .  .  .  Kellogg's  four  straight  bas- 
kets was  a  feat  which  will  long  be  remem- 
bered." The  score  of  the  game  was  29-24 
in  favor  of  Exeter. 

Mr.  Dake's  ducks  bettered  three  swim- 
ming records  but  lost  to  Exeter  by  virtue  of 
not  winning  the  final  relay  race.  "Don" 
Kimball  brought  the  one-hundred  yard 
free  style  record  down  to  fifty-six  and  two- 
fifths  seconds.  Jameson  set  up  a  new  mark 


in  the  two  hundred  free  style  of  two  min- 
utes sixteen  and  three-fifths  seconds.  And 
a  two-hundred  yard  relay  team,  composed 
of  Trimpi,  Jameson,  Mason,  and  Kimball, 
established  a  new  pool  and  school  record 
of  one  minute  and  forty-one  seconds. 

Captain  Kennedy's  grapplers  lost  to 
Harvard  Freshmen  and  the  Taft  School 
and  defeated  Milton  Academy  and  a  Bos- 
ton University  Junior  Varsity  Team.  Cap- 
tain Macomber's  fencers  duplicated  the 
performance  of  the  wrestlers  and  won  from 
Governor  Dummer  and  the  M.  I.  T. 
Freshmen,  but  were  outfenced  by  Loomis 
and  Harvard  Freshmen. 

The  track  team  tied  the  Harvard  Fresh- 
men, won  from  Huntington,  and  lost  to 
Worcester  Academy.  The  Relay  team,  com- 
posed of  Smith,  Stevens,  Howe,  and  Furse, 
won  in  an  exciting  race  with  the  Red  by 
about  eight  yards,  establishing  a  new  An- 
dover record  for  the  mile  indoors  of  three 
minutes,  thirty-three  and  three-fifths  sec- 
onds. This,  by  the  way,  may  be  the  last 
Exeter-Andover  race  in  Boston,  as  both 
schools  are  thinking  of  holding  it  in  their 
own  back  yards.  Captain  Badman  was  a 
consistent  scorer  in  the  jumps.  Furse  broke 
the  six-hundred  yard  record,  and  Kishon, 
of  Worcester,  threw  the  shot  fifty-three 
feet  to  a  new  Cage  record.  Brookline  High 
School  walked  off  with  the  ninth  Inter- 
scholastic  Meet  held  in  the  Case  Memorial 
Cage  on  February  18. 

Captain  Sumner,  "Dan"  Badger,  and 
Piatt  were  outstanding  in  hockey,  but  their 
squad  could  hardly  hope  to  cope  with  the 
Exeter  team,  which  had  played  three 
games  and  seemed  to  have  the  advantage 
over  the  Blue  both  in  experience  and  in 
weight. 
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Alumni  Interests 

By  Scott  H.  Paradise  and  George  T.  Eaton 


It  is  requested  that  all  former  members  of  the  Academy  make  an  effort  to  send  in  to 
the  Alumni  Office  items  of  personal  interest  so  that  the  alumni  records  may  be  kept 
accurately  and  completely. 


William  Phillips  Graves 
1 870- 1 933 
Class  of  1887 
The  son  of  Professor  Graves,  whom 
Andover  will  always  remember  with 
affection,  Dr.  Graves  was  beloved  for  him- 
self and  admired  for  his  accomplishments. 
In  his  field  he  gained  such  distinction  that 
one  of  his  books  on  gynecology  was  transla- 
ted into  Chinese,  and  he  gained  the  recogni- 
tion, which  only  three  men  and  no  Ameri- 
can had  received  before  him,  of  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  the  British  College  of 
Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists.  In  con- 
ferring this  degree  Professor  Blair  Bell 
said:  "In  this  world  of  haste  and  hurry, 
conditions  not  unknown  in  your  own 
country,  you  stand  out  in  our  branch 
of  medicine  as  a  man  of  quiet  contempla- 
tion, of  wise  discretion,  and  of  sober  judg- 
ment.— You  are  an  artist  both  in  practice 
and  in  theory. — You  are,  too,  a  thinker; 
and  hidden  under  a  deep  reserve  lie  golden 
thoughts." 


George  Robert  Carter 
1 866- 1 933 
Class  of  1885 
It  was  an  unusual  honor  that  President 
Roosevelt  conferred  on  George  Robert 
Carter,  a  young  Honolulu  business  man, 
when  in  igoi  he  asked  him  to  explain  the 
exceedingly  complex  political  situation  in 
Hawaii.  Carter  was  born  in  Hawaii  and 
came  of  a  family  that  was  established  there 
over  a  century  ago,  his  grandfather  having 
arrived  in  the  country  on  a  whaler  in  the 
'20's  or  early  '30's.  At  the  time  of  Roose- 
velt's request  Carter  was  held  in  such  con- 
fidence that,  although  he  was  a  supporter 
of  Governor  Dole,  the  opposition,  or  home 
rule  party,  felt  that  he  would  represent 
the  situation  fairly  in  Washington  and 
that  they  need  not  send  one  of  their  own 
adherents.  It  was  as  a  result  of  his  personal 
meeting  with  the  President  that  Carter 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Territory 
in  1902  and  Governor  in  1903. 
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1885 — George  Robert  Carter,  son  of  Henry 
Alpheus  Peirce  Carter  and  Elizabeth  Judd  Carter, 
was  born  in  Honolulu.  December  28.  1866.  Carter 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1888.  He  started  his 
business  career  with  the  Seattle  National  Bank, 
where  he  remained  until  1895.  He  then  returned  to 
Honolulu  to  enter  the  employ  of  C.  Brewer  &  Co., 
sugar  factors.  Since  that  time,  until  his  retirement 
twenty  years  ago,  he  had  a  varied  career,  holding 
directorates  in  many  of  the  larger  Honolulu  busi- 
ness houses.  Of  late  his  chief  in  terests  had  been  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  collecting  and  perfecting  his  Hawaiian 
library.  In  1892  Mr.  Carter  married  Miss  Helen 
Strong,  daughter  of  H.  .\.  Strong  of  Rochester, 
N.Y..  original  partner  of  the  late  George  Eastman  in 
the  kodak  business.  In  addition  to  his  widow  and 
daughter,  Mrs.  Alexander,  he  is  survived  bv  a  son. 
Robert.  After  serving  in  the  Hawaiian  Senate  in 
1 90 1  and  as  Secretary  of  Hawaii  in  1902,  Mr. 
Carter  was  appointed  Goxernor  by  President 
Tlieodore  Roosex  elt,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  while  on  a  mission  from  the  Territorial 
Government  to  Washington.  He  sei-ved  from  1903 
to  1907.  In  his  student  days  at  Yale,  Mr.  Carter 
participated  in  football  and  crew.  Mr.  Carter  died 
of  heart  disease  on  February  11,  1933,  at  Kailua, 
Oahu.  Hawaiian  Islands. 

1885 — Dr.  James  Hardy  Rojjes,  son  of  William 
L.  and  Harriet  L.  Peirson  Ropes,  was  born  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  on  September  3,  1866.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  with  the  class  of  1889  and  from  the 
.\ndover  Theological  Seminar\-  in  1893.  He  was  a 
distinguished  scholar,  and  had  long  been  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Harvard  Theological  School. 
.■\t  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  HoUis  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  Dexter  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Litera- 
ture. In  1895  he  joined  the  Harvard  teaching 
force  as  instructor  in  New  Testament  criticism 
and  interpretation,  and  in  1898  was  appointed 
assistant  professor.  In  1903  he  was  made  Dexter 
Lecturer,  and  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Criticism  and  Interpretation,  and  in  1910 
w-as  promoted  to  Hollis  Professor.  In  the  spring 
of  191 7  he  was  the  Harvard  E.xchange  Professor  to 
the  Western  Colleges.  From  July,  191 7,  to  Septem- 
ber 1918.  he  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Food  .-Vdministration,  and  subsequently 
for  a  few  months  was  New^  England  educational 
director  of  the  Students  .-\rmy  Training  Corps.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Rad- 
cliffe  College  and  of  the  corporation  of  Sim- 
mons College,  a  trustee  of  Governor  Dummer 
.\cademy  and  of  Phillips  .-Academy,  .\ndo\  er,  and  in 
1929  was  elected  president  of  the  last-mentioned 
board.  He  had  been  president  of  the  Society  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  treasurer  of  the  .\merican  School  of 
.■\rchaeolog\'  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  a  member  of 
many  learned  societies.  In  1928  the  British  .Acade- 
my bestowed  on  him  its  medal  for  Biblical  studies. 


His  publications  include:  "Die  Spruche  Jesu  die  in 
den  Kanonischen  Evangelin  nicht  iiberliefert 
sind,"  1896;  "The  .Apostolic  Age  in  the  Light  of 
Modern  Criticism,"  1906:  "Commentary  on  th^ 
Epistle  of  St.  James,"  1 9 1 5;"The  Text  of  .\cts, "  1 925 : 
"The  Singular  Problem  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,"  1929;  and  many  pap)ers  and  articles  in 
his  field.  He  had  been  editor  of  the  "Harvard 
Theological  Review,"  and  also  of  "Harvard 
Theological  Studies."  Professor  Rop>es  died  ar 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  January  7,  1933.  He  i* 
survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  .\lice  Lowell,  <  1 
Boston,  and  whom  he  married  in  1897,  by 
daughter,  and  by  a  son,  E.J.  L.  Rojjes,  P.  .K.  i<j2h. 

1887 — Dr.  William  Phillips  Graves,  son  of  Pro- 
fessor William  Blair  Graves,  of  .\ndover,  and 
Luranah  H.  Copeland  Graves,  was  born  at  .\nd>:>- 
ver,  Mass.,  on  January  29,  1870.  When  the  elder 
Graves  became  associated  with  Phillips  .\ndo\er 
Academy,  the  son  attended  school  there.  Subse- 
quently he  went  to  Yale,  where  he  took  an  acti\e 
part  in  athletics.  He  is  best  remembered  as  playing 
on  "Pa"  Corbin"s  famous  football  team  of  1888. 
which  had  the  remarkable  record  of  piling  up  698 
points  to  its  opponents'  nothing,  and  which  has 
been  termed  one  of  the  three  greatest  teams  in 
football  historv". 

On  graduating  from  Yale  in  1891  he  became  an 
instructor  at  Hill  school,  Pottstown,  Pa.  Later  he 
attended  the  Har\  ard  medical  school  from  which 
he  W4S  graduated  summa  cum  laude  in  1889.  In 

1900  he  married  Miss  .Alice  M.  Chase.  After 
marriage  he  studied  several  months  in  \  ienna.  In 

1 90 1  he  became  associated  with  Dr.  William  H. 
Baker  at  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women  in  Brookline 
and  in  1907  became  the  chief  surgeon  of  that  insti- 
tution, which  post  he  had  continued  to  fill  until 
his  retirement  on  January  i  of  this  year.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  gynecology-  at  the  Harvard 
medical  school  in  1911,  this  title  being  changed  to 
William  H.  Baker  professor  in  1927.  and  on  his  re- 
tirement this  year  to  William  H.  Baker  professor  of 
g\Tiecolog\-,  emeritus.  During  this  period  he  ac- 
quired world-wide  fame  by  his  many  medical  con- 
tributions and  particularly  for  his  famous  te.xt  book 
on  gynecolog\-.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  .American 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  president  of  the  .American 
GxTiecological  Society  in  1931.  In  the  last  year  he 
had  several  signal  honors  bestowed  upon  him,  such 
as  an  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree  from 
Boston  Uni\-ersity,  and  election  to  the  .Alpha 
Omega  .Alpha  and  Sigma  Xi  societies.  Dr.  Graves 
was  recognized  also  as  an  expert  on  heredity  and 
delivered  numerous  lectures  on  this  subject  in  ad- 
dition to  writing  treatises  expounding  his  theories. 
Dr.  Graves  died  at  his  home,  244  Marlboro  St.. 
Boston,  on  January  25,  1933.  He  is  survived  by 
Mrs.  Graves,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  his  mother, 
and  a  brother,  Henry  S.  Graves,  P..A.  "88.  who  is 
Dean  of  the  Yale  Forest  School. 
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DR.  CLAUDE  M.  FUESS  ELECTED  TENTH  HEADMASTER 

ON  May  28,  Dr.  Claude  Moore  Fuess,  Acting  Headmaster  since  the  death  of 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Forbes  on  March  12,  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  serve  as  the  tenth  Headmaster  of  Phillips  Academy.  To  the  alumni  of 
Andover  an  elaborate  introduction  of  Dr.  Fuess  would  be  out  of  place.  As  his 
students  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  during  which  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  English  hundreds  of  Andover  men  have  had  intimate  contact 
with  his  incisive  mind,  his  wide  knowledge  of  literature  and  history,  and  his  genial 
personality.  Hundreds  more  have  loved  him  as  their  friend,  to  whom  they  have 
brought  personal  problems,  certain  of  sympathetic  understanding  and  wise  coun- 
sel. And  as  alumni  they  have  continued  their  close  relationship  with  him  through 
his  long  service  as  Secretary  of  the  x\lumni  Fund  and  as  editor  of  the  Bulletin. 

Andover  men  who  know  "Jack"  Fuess  admire  his  intellectual  energy  and 
his  capacity  for  hard,  driving  work,  qualities  which  have  resulted  in  significant 
achievements  in  every  field  into  which  he  has  turned.  They  respect  his  scholarship, 
which  has  won  him  a  national  reputation  as  a  biographer,  and  have  noted  with 
pleasure  that  his  learning  does  not  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the  cloister  but  is  of 
the  world  of  action  and  of  human  affairs,  known  to  him  through  close  association 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  the  service  of  school,  community,  state,  and 
country.  They  recognize  his  capacity  as  an  administrator,  his  ability  to  meet 
problems  decisively  by  intelligent,  well-ordered  planning.  They  rejoice  that  he  is 
a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  honorable  history  of  Phillips 
Academy,  having  a  de\'otion  to  the  old  Andover  equaled  only  by  his  love  for 
every  brick  and  every  vista  of  the  Andover  of  today.  Lastly,  they  are  happy  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  an  educator  who  combines  a  respect  for  the  wisdom  of 
the  past  with  a  mind  which  is  open  and  liberal,  unafraid  to  experiment  and  seek- 
ing always  to  meet  the  conditions  of  modern  life  with  modern  methods. 

On  the  Hill,  as  elsewhere,  the  choice  of  Dr.  Fuess  has  been  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm. After  a  crucial  period  during  which  the  Academy  was  shaken  by  a 
series  of  unparalleled  misfortunes,  students  and  faculty  alike  rallied  strongly 
under  his  leadership,  inspired  to  build  on  the  achievements  of  the  past  a  future  no 
less  distinguished.  There  has  been  no  difficult  period  of  adjustment.  Mutual  friend- 
ship between  Headmaster  and  his  student  body  and  his  faculty,  in  many  instances 
the  growth  of  years,  has  enabled  him  to  act  with  strength  and  confidence.  In  the 
short  space  of  two  months  his  constructive  leadership  has  made  itself  felt.  Optimism 
is  everywhere  apparent. 

The  history  of  Phillips  Academy  presents  a  line  of  renowned  Headmasters, 
each  revered  for  his  part  in  Andover's  contribution  to  American  secondary  school 
education.  Inheriting  from  his  predecessors  all  which  could  be  desired  of  honorable 
tradition,  with  a  faculty  and  a  student  group  whose  loyalty  is  unquestioned,  and 
possessing  in  himself  a  rare  capacity  for  intelligent  and  forceful  leadership,  Dr. 
Fuess  begins  his  service  under  happy  auspices.  Under  his  guidance,  and  with  the 
help  of  Mrs.  Fuess,  whose  gracious  hospitality  is  so  warmly  appreciated  by  all 
Andover  men,  Phillips  Academy  should  justly  be  able  to  look  forward  to  another 
golden  period  of  truly  constructive  eflfort  in  the  education  of  American  youth. 
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To  the  casual  observer  the  Ando\er 
Commencement  of  1933  no  doubt 
presented  only  the  customary,  though 
delightful,  picture  of  a  rather  feverish 
week  of  distribution  of  awards  for  work 
well  done;  of  parents  moving  about  the 
campus  eager  to  hear  of  the  needs  and 
of  the  triumphs  of  their  sons  and  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  what 
Andover  has  been  able  to  give  them; 
and  of  speaking  and  singing,  gaiety  and 
good  fellowship.  But  to  those  who  are 
close  to  Andover  life,  Commencement 
this  year  had  a  unique  emotional 
quality  of  an  intensity  not  likely  to  be 
felt  again  for  years  to  come.  Here,  dur- 
ing the  week,  past  and  present  inter- 
mingled, each  awakening  its  own  re- 
sponse. The  friends  of  the  Academy 
who  gathered  for  the  Alumni  Luncheon 
were  present  in  great  measure  to  pay 
their  sincere  respects  to  the  great  Head- 
master, Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  who  last 
winter  was  compelled,  through  ill 
health,  to  lay  down  his  duties  after 
thirty  years  of  distinguished  service 
during  which  the  modern  Andover  was 
largely  built  and  its  modern  spirit 
formed.  They  were  here,  too,  to  talk 
affectionately  of  those  men  who  have 
passed  on  during  the  school  year, — of 
Mr.  Bancroft,  of  Dr.  Ropes,  and  of  Dr. 
Forbes,  all  of  whom  ga\  e  of  themselves 
to  Phillips  Academy  and  are  held  by 
her  in  re\  erent  memory.  And  they  were 
here,  also,  to  greet  the  incoming  Head- 
master, to  offer  him  their  congratula- 
tions and  to  wish  him  e\"ery  success  in 
his  task  of  continuing  Ando\  er's  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  American  education. 
Those  who  were  present  at  the  Com- 
mencement this  June  perhaps  gained  a 
new  insight  into  the  life  of  the  school. 


rials 

and  recognized  that  Andover  is  well 
poised    for   the   challenging   task  of 
adapting  education  to  the  complex  and 
shifting  scene  of  the  modern  world. 
 ♦■-  — 

THE  constructive  temper  of  the 
Faculty  during  the  spring  months  of 
this  year  could  not  better  be  indicated 
than  by  their  \  igorous  action  on  se\  eral 
questions  which  had  long  been  under 
consideration.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  matter  of  the  curriculum. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Headmaster  a 
faculty  committee  of  five  undertook  to 
reexamine,  in  the  light  of  the  modern 
world  and  modern  educational  prac- 
tice, the  various  fields  of  knowledge 
with  which  a  boy  should  be  familiar  in 
order  to  be  fitted  for  college  and  life. 
The  results  of  this  investigation,  adopted 
by  the  Faculty  as  a  whole  and  by  the 
Trustees  as  the  new  curriculum  of 
Phillips  Academy,  are  set  forth  elsewhere 
in  the  Bulletin  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Lester  E.  Lynde. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  breadth  and  impartiality  of  the 
men  who  played  the  most  important 
part  in  framing  it.  At  all  times  subordin- 
ating personal  interests  to  the  common 
good  as  they  saw  it,  they  e\ol\ed  a 
course  of  study  which,  combining  the 
best  tradition  of  the  past  with  sound, 
progressi\  e  ideas,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  significant  educational  reforms  in 
the  history  of  the  Academy. 


OTHER  inno\  ations  have  been  made 
this  spring.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Religion, 
which  made  a  careful  survey  of  the 
effect  of  the  Academy's  religious  exer- 
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cises  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  school, 
the  Faculty  voted  to  abolish  a  second 
compulsory  Sunday  service,  at  the  same 
time  providing  for  a  Sunday  evening 
program,  of  music  and  worship,  with 
voluntary  attendance,  to  be  held  during 
the  winter  months.  New  practices  have 
also  been  introduced  in  the  daily  morn- 
ing chapels.  As  an  experiment,  during 
the  spring  term  various  members  of  the 
Faculty  have  conducted  daily  chapel, 
each  for  a  week,  during  which  each  has 
presented  some  aspect  of  religion  in 
which  he  was  particularly  interested, 
ranging  from  a  consideration  of  the 
great  religious  truths  possessed  by  the 
ancients  to  a  brief  history  of  the  English 
Bible.  Also,  each  Wednesday  morning, 
chapel  has  been  given  over  to  the  Stu- 
dent Council  for  the  transaction  of 
school  business  and  the  discussion  of 
student  life  and  conduct.  These  experi- 
ments have  thus  far  been  signally  suc- 
cessful. Lastly,  with  a  view  to  shortening 
the  Commencement  exercises,  in  the 
past  somewhat  overburdened  by  the 
awarding  of  Andover's  numerous  prizes. 
Dr.  Fuess  and  the  Faculty  initiated  a 
special  Prize  Day  ceremony,  held  Wed- 
nesday morning  preceding  Commence- 
ment. This  ceremony,  at  which  all  but 
a  few  of  the  Academy's"  prizes  were 
distributed,  was  made  a  festive  one  by 
the  school  singing  led  by  Dr.  Pfatteicher, 
the  cheering  of  the  Faculty  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  wit  and  humor  with 
which  Dr.  Fuess  and  Mr.  Heely  pre- 
sented the  awards. 


THE  appointment  of  Mr.  Lester  E. 
Lynde  as  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
and  Dean  on  the  Alfred  Lawrence 
Ripley  Foundation,  formerly  held  by 


Dr.  Forbes,  is  a  fitting  recognition  by 
the  Trustees  of  faithful  and  productive 
service  to  Phillips  Academy  over  a 
period  of  thirty-two  years.  As  Dean  of 
Admissions  Mr.  Lynde  has  exercised 
discriminating  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  entering  students,  enabling  the  Fac- 
ulty to  set  high  standards  of  intellectual 
attainment,  confident  that  the  new  boys 
are  of  sound  mind  and  adequate  back- 
ground. As  a  teacher  of  mathematics  he 
is  held  in  esteem.  His  counsels  among 
the  Faculty  have  been  characterized  by 
their  sanity  and  their  breadth,  revealing 
his  steadfast  adherence  to  a  type  of 
education  which  is  not  fitted  to  rigid 
rules  and  standards  but  to  the  peculiar 
needs  of  individual  boys.  By  all  his 
associates  his  appointment  has  been 
received  with  keen  satisfaction. 


THE  Andover  campus  was  surely 
never  more  full  of  splendor  than  this 
spring.  Sensational  effects  of  apple 
trees  in  bloom  and  of  the  flowering 
Japanese  cherry  combined  with  the 
delicacy  of  the  forsythia,  the  tulips,  the 
flags,  and  later  the  white  and  purple 
lilacs,  to  form  an  artistic  whole  which 
is  a  masterpiece  of  landscape  garden- 
ing. As  one  moved  about  the  winding 
paths  watching  the  shadows  of  old 
elms  fall  across  magnificent  stretches 
of  lawn,  catching  glimpses  of  pillared 
porticos  and  of  spires  cut  clean  against 
a  sky  whose  blueness  was  reminiscent 
of  an  Italian  sky  seen  from  the  cloister 
of  an  ancient  monastery,  and  breathing 
an  atmosphere  laden  with  the  scents  of 
the  spring,  he  was  experiencing  a  part 
of  Andover  life  which,  though  unnoted 
in  any  catalogues,  is  real  and  enduring, 
lying  long  in  the  memory. 
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THE  NEW  CURRICULUM 

By  Dean  Lester  E.  Lynde 


THE  changes,  just  announced,  in  the 
curriculum  of  PhiUips  Academy  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  friends  of 
the  school.  From  some  points  of  view  they 
represent  a  wide  departure  from  past 
practice,  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
adopted  by  the  Faculty  without  an  oppos- 
ing vote  indicates  that  the  changes  are  well 
balanced  and  not  too  revolutionan,'.  They 
are  likely  to  be  approved  by  alumni, 
parents,  and  undergraduates  quite  as 
unanimously  as  they  have  been  by  the 
Curriculum  Committee,  the  Headmaster, 
the  Faculty,  and  the  Trustees. 

In  common  with  the  general  trend  in 
education,  the  new  program  attempts  to 
connect  the  student's  work  more  intimate- 
ly with  his  present  and  future  life,  and  to 
that  end  provision  is  made  for  work  by 
every  student  in  science,  history,  music,  and 
the  arts  as  well  as  in  mathematics  and 
languages.  An  inspection  of  the  program 
will  reveal  the  distribution  of  time  among 
these  subjects. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  the 
provision  made  for  history.  Each  boy  will 
study  Ancient  History  (three  hours  a 
week)  in  his  Junior  year,  European  His- 
tory (two  hours)  in  his  Lower  Middle  year, 
English  History  (three  hours)  in  his 
Upper  Middle  year,  and  American  His- 
tory, Civics,  and  Current  Problems  (five 
hours)  in  his  Senior  year.  Obviously,  the 
lower  courses  can  be  ovitline  courses  only, 
but  they  shovild  provide  a  background  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  modern 
world  and  for  the  better  comprehension  of 
the  facts  presented  in  the  foreign  language 
courses  and  in  English  literature.  The 
course  in  American  History  and  Current 
Problems,  given  as  the  culmination  of  the 
series,  ^\•ill  be  especially  valuable.  In  the 
old  program  few  boys  took  more  than  one 
course  in  histoiy  and  many  none  at  all. 

Another  needed  change  is  increased  op- 
portunity for  the  study  of  science.  Each 
boy  in  his  Junior  year  will  study  Elem.en- 
tary  Science  and,  except  in  Course  D, 
he  will  study  Biologs'  or  Chemistrs'  or 
Physics  later.  In  Course  D  Biolog\"  or 


Chemistrv^  or  Physics  may  be  taken.  In  the 
other  courses  two  of  these  three  sciences 
may  be  studied  if  they  are  needed. 

The  new  curriculum  will  eventually  pro- 
vide considerable  work  in  art  and  in  music, 
for  which  our  equipment  is  already  good 
and  constantly  increasing.  There  are  al- 
ready elective  courses  in  Harmony  and  in 
the  Appreciation  of  Architecture,  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture,  and  Music.  For  many 
years  there  has  been  opportunity  for  in- 
struction in  applied  music  and  more  re- 
cently in  applied  art.  Next  year  an  elective 
course  in  Freehand  Drawing  will  be  added. 
Beginning  in  1934-5  there  will  be  a  re- 
quired course  for  Upper  Middlers  in  the 
Appreciation  of  Art  and  Music.  Its  aim 
will  be  the  arousing  of  the  interest  of  the 
individual  student  in  his  own  develop- 
ment in  these  fields. 

The  inclusion  of  historv  ,  science,  and 
art  in  the  program  for  every"  student 
compels  lessened  requirements  in  some 
other  fields.  In  the  old  curriculum  even." 
boy  was  obliged  to  study  three  foreign 
languages  or  to  take  four  full  years  of 
mathematics.  In  the  new  curriculum 
fourth-year  mathematics  is  elective  and 
only  two  foreign  languages  are  required — 
three  years  in  one  language  and  two  years 
in  the  other.  The  languages  may  be  any 
two  of  French,  German,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Latin  is  thus  no  longer  a  required  sub- 
ject in  Phillips  Academy.  This  is  a  some- 
what startling  change,  because  until  now 
all  students  have  studied  Latin  during 
their  first  two  years,  and  a  large  number 
have  taken  Upper  Middle  and  Senior 
Latin.  Beginning  next  June  the  diploma 
may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  have  had  no 
Latin.  This  placing  of  Latin  upon  an 
elective  rather  than  a  required  basis  does 
not  mean  a  lessened  faith  in  the  value  of 
the  Classics,  and  the  Academy  will  con- 
tinue to  advise  most  boys  to  study  Latin. 
Obviously,  ho^^■ever,  there  are  some  boys 
to  whom  another  language  offers  greater 
reward,  and  the  new  curriculum  permits 
them  to  obtain  it. 

In  general,  the  new  program  offers  a 
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At  the  Dedication  of  the  Academy  Chapel,  May  8,  1932 
The  Reverend  Markham  W.  Stackpole,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Forbes,  Dr.  James  Hardy  Ropes,  Dr.  Alfred  E. 
Stearns,  and  the  Reverend  Frederick  A.  Wilson 


greater  variety  of  work  in  each  of  the 
first  three  years  than  does  the  old  cur- 
riculum, and  especially  is  this  of  advantage 
in  the  Junior  year.  Only  one  foreign 
language  will  regularly  be  studied  in  that 
year  instead  of  two,  as  now.  History  and 
science  are  added.  This  new  Junior  year 
will  make  better  contact  with  the  work  of 
the  lower  schools  and  will  be  more  inter- 
esting and  profitable  for  the  boys. 

For  the  few  boys  who  rnay  be  well  pre- 
pared to  carry  two  foreign  languages  in 
their  Junior  year  and  who  for  additional 
reasons  should  do  so,  the  Courses  EE,  FF, 
and  GG  are  provided.  Admission  to  them 
will  be  by  special  permission.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  few  boys  should  take  these 
double  letter  courses,  because  by  so  doing 
they  lose  some  of  the  advantages  in  history 
and  science  which  the  other  courses  pro- 
vide. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  new  cur- 
riculum each  boy  will  have  twenty  (or 
twenty-one)  hours  of  classroom  work  each 


week  instead  of  eighteen  hours,  as  now. 
There  will  be  changes,  however,  in  class- 
room procedure  and  shorter  home  as- 
signments, so  that  the  net  demand  on  the 
student's  time  will  not  be  greater  under 
the  twenty-hour  schedule  than  it  has  been 
on  an  eighteen-hour  basis. 

The  changes  outlined  above  and  others 
which  an  inspection  of  the  program  will 
disclose  mark  distinct  steps  forward.  They 
reveal  the  attempt  which  is  being  made,  by 
a  better  analysis  of  the  needs  and  abilities 
of  the  individual  boy  and  better  stimula- 
tion and  direction  of  his  efforts,  to  do  more 
for  him  than  has  been  possible  in  the  past. 

The  new  curriculum  is  printed  IdcIow. 
The  courses  are  arranged  according  to 
the  languages  chosen  because  this  arrange- 
ment exhibits  in  the  clearest  way  the 
range  of  possible  studies.  The  Junior  and 
Lower  Middle  years  in  this  curriculum  will 
go  into  efTect  in  September,  1934,  and  the 
Upper  Middle  and  Senior  work  a  year 
later. 
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COURSE  D 

COURSE  E 

Latin  and  Greek 

Latin  and  French 

JUNIOR 

Latin  I 

c 

J 

Latin  i 

D 

Algebra  i 

5 

Algebra  i 

5 

English  I 

4 

English  I 

4 

El.  Science 

3 

El.  Science 

3 

Anc.  History 

3 
— 

Anc.  History 

3 

— 

20 

20 

LOWER  MIDDLE 

Latin  2 

4 

Latin  2 

4 

Greek  i 

4 

French  i 

4 

Algebra  2 

A 

Algebra  2 

English  2 

3 

English  2 

3 

Ural  bnglish 

I 

Oral  English 

1 

Bible 

2 

Bible 

2 

Euro.  History 

2 

— 

Euro.  History 

2 
— 

20 

20 

UPPER  MIDDLE 

Latin  3 

5 

Latin  3  5 

or  *  Science  4 

Greek  2 

5 

X  1      1  IK.  11  A 

4 

Geometry 

4 

Geometry 

4 

English  3 

3 

English  3 

3 

English  History 

3 

English  History 

3 

Art  and  Music 

2 

20 

21  or 

20 

Art  and  Music 

2 

(Elective) 


*viz:  Biology  or  Chemistry  or  Physics 


COURSE  F  COURSE  G 

Latin  and  German  French  and  German 


Latin  i 

5 

French  i  or  German  i 

D 

Algebra  i 

Algebra  i 

D 

English  I 

4 

English  1 

4 

El.  Science 

3 

El.  Science 

3 

Anc.  History 

3 

Anc.  History 

3 

20 

20 

Latin  2 

4. 

French  2  or  German  2 

German  i 

4 

German  i  or  French  1 

4 

Algebra  2 

4 

.-Mgebra  2 

4 

English  2 

3 

English  2 

Cf 
J 

Oral  English 

I 

Oral  English 

I 

Bible 

2 

Bible 

2 

Euro.  History 

2 


Euro.  History 

2 

20 

20 

Latin  3 

5 

French  3  or  German  3 

or  *Science 

4 

or  *  Science 

4 

German  2 

4 

German  2  or  French  2 

4 

Geometry 

4 

Geometry 

4 

English  3 

3 

English  3 

3 

English  History 

3 

English  History 

3 

Art  and  Music 

2 

.\rt  and  Music 

2 

21  or  20  20 


SENIOR 

English  4  4 

Two  of 

Greek  3  4 
*  Science  4 
jU.  S.  Hist.  5 

Electives  to  total  20 


English  4  4 
tU.  S.  History  5 
*Science  (if  not  taken 
inU.M.)  4 

Electives  to  total  20 


English  4  4 
tU.  S.  History  5 
*Science  (if  not  taken 
inU.  M.)  4 

Electives  to  total  20 


English  4  4 
tU.  S.  History  5 
*  Science  (if  not  taken 
in  U.  M.)  4 

Electives  to  total  20 


*viz:  Biology  or  Chemistry  or  Physics 
t  Including  Civics  and  Current  Problems 

In  general,  the  minimum  foreign  language  requirement  in  each  course  is  three  yeais  of  one  foreign 
language  and  two  years  of  a  second  foreign  language. 
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COURSE  H 

COURSE  I 

COURSE  EE 

COURSE  COURSE 

German  and  Greek 

French  and  Greek 

FF  GG 

JUNIOR 

German  i 

French  i 

5 

Latin  i 

5 

Like  EE     Like  EE 

Algebra  i 

5 

Algebra  i 

5 

Algebra  i 

5 

except  except 

English  I 

4 

English  I 

4 

English  I 

4 

that  Ian-     that  lan- 

El.  Science 

3 

El.  Science 

3 

French  i 

4 

guages  guages 

3 

Anc.  History 

Q 

Anc.  History 

are   Latin     are  French 

and    Ger-     and  Ger- 

20 

20 

2  I 

man  man 

LOWER  MIDDLE 

German  2 

French  2 

Latin  2 

4. 

Greek  i 

4 

Greek  i 

4 

French  2 

4 

Algebra  2 

4 

Algebra  2 

4 

Algebra  2 

4 

English  2 

3 

English  2 

3 

English  2 

3 

Oral  English 

I 

Oral  English 

I 

Oral  English 

I 

DiDie 

2 

DiDie 

2 

DiDie 

Euro.  History 

2 

Euro.  History 

2 

El.  Science 

2 

20 

20 

20 

UPPER  MIDDLE 

German  3  or  *  Science  4 

French  3  or  *  Science 

A 

Latin  3  5 

Greek  2 

5 

Greek  2 

5 

or  *  Science  4 

Geometry 

4 

Geometry 

4 

French  3  or  Greek  i 

4 

English  3 

3 

English  3 

3 

Geometry 

4 

Eng.  History 

3 

Eng.  History 

3 

English  3 

3 

Art  and  Music 

2 

Art  and  Music 

2 

Eng.  History 

3 

Art  and  Music 

2 

2 1 



2 1 

21  or 

20 

*viz:  Biology  or  Chemistry  or  Physics 

SENIOR 

English  4 

4 

English  4 

4 

English  4 

4 

fU.  S.  History 

5 

fU.  S.  History 

5 

tU.  S.  History 

5 

*  Science  (if  not  taken 

*  Science  (if  not  taken 

*Science  (if  not  taken 

inU.M.) 

4 

inU.M.) 

4 

in  U.  M.) 

4 

Electives  to  total 

20 

Electives  to  total 

20 

Electives  to  total 

20 

*viz:  Biology  ar  Chemistry  or  Physics 

t  Including  Civics 

and  Current  Problems 

SENIOR  ELECTIVES 

English  5 

3 

Greek  3 

4 

Physics 

4 

Mechanical  Drawing  2 

English  6 

3 

Greek  Testament 

Astronomy 

Free-hand  Drawing  2 

French  i 

4 

Latin  i 

5 

Geoarraphy 

I 

Harmony  2 

French  3 

4 

Latin  4 

5 

American  History, 

Philosophy  2 

French  4 

4 

Latin  5  (Horace) 

I 

Ci\'ics  and  Current 

Social  Problems  2 

French  S 

2 

Latin  Composition 

2 

Problems 

Hist,  and  Appreciation 

German  i 

4 

Algebra  3 

2 

American  Archaeol- 

of Architecture  i 

German  3 

4 

Trig,  and  Algebra  3 

4 

ogy 

2 

Appreciation  of  Art  2 

German  4 

4 

Trig,  and  Sol.  Geom. 

4 

Current  History 

I 

Hist,  and  Appreciation 

German  S 

2 

Biology 

4 

Bible  2 

2 

ofMusic  2 

Greek  i 

4 

Chemistry 

4 

Public  Speaking 

2 

Hist,  and  .Appreciation 

Greek  2 

5 

ofMusic  I 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL 
COMMENCEMENT 


THE  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth 
Commencement  of  PhiUips  Acad- 
emy was  distinguished  as  the  first 
presided  over  by  Andover's  new  Head- 
master, Dr.  Claude  Moore  Fuess.  To  the 
numerous  visitors  during  the  week, — 
alumni,  parents,  and  friends  of  the  Acad- 
emy,— it  was  one  of  the  most  significant  of 
Commencement  weeks,  for  it  marked  im- 
pressively the  closing  of  an  era  of  outstand- 
ing accomplishment  in  the  history  of 
Phillips  Academy  and  the  opening  of  a 
new  one  for  which  high  hopes  are  held. 
Andover  men  returned  this  year  in  great 
numbers  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Stearns  and 
to  wish  him  many  more  years  of  active 
life  and  the  closest  of  associations  with 
Phillips  Academy,  with  which  his  name  is 
forever  linked.  And  they  returned,  also,  to 
greet  with  enthusiasm  his  friend  and  suc- 
cessor. Dr.  Fuess,  and  to  wish  him  all  suc- 
cess. Superficially  the  week  was  as  every 
Andover  Commencement  week,  one  of 
gaiety  and  good  fellowship,  of  reminiscence, 
of  color  and  excitement,  and  the  pleasure 
of  renewing  acquaintance  with  the  old 
Andover  and  exploring  the  new,  both  men 
and  buildings. 

The  Baccalaureate  sermon  on  Sunday, 
June  1 1 ,  was  preached  by  the  Reverend 
Markham  W.  Stackpole,  of  Milton  Acad- 
emy, former  Andover  School  Minister  and 
long  the  friend  of  Phillips  Academy.  He 
spoke  on  the  theme  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual  to  carry  out  efficiently  and 
faithfully  the  duties  laid  upon  him,  saying 
that  this  sense  of  responsibility  is  the  key 
stone  on  which  rests  the  integrity  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  social  order.  The 
music  of  the  choir  on  this  occasion  was  as 
inspiring  as  has  ever  been  heard  by  a 
choir  in  the  Academy  Chapel. 

Class  Day,  on  Thursday,  June  15,  held 
in  the  gymnasium,  which  was  decorated 
with  red,  white,  and  blue  streamers  for  the 
June  Promenade  the  next  evening,  was 
attended  by  a  capacity  crowd  of  parents 
of  the  graduating  class  and  friends  of  the 
Academy.  After  a  fine  resume  of  the  four 
years  of  the  class  by  Edward  J.  Magee, 


Class  Historian,  William  O.  Embree,  Jr., 
read  the  class  poem,  which  was  written  by 
Louis  J.  Hector.  A  parody  on  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy,  the  poem  with  humorous 
effect  placed  the  members  of  the  Class  of 
1933  in  various  levels  of  Hell  or  Purgatory. 
In  its  subtlety  and  wealth  of  clever  literary 
allusion  the  poem  was  one  of  the  finest  ever 
delivered  on  Class  Day.  Perhaps  the  most 
entertaining  of  the  events  of  the  afternoon 
was  the  Class  Prophecy  of  John  B.  Reige- 
luth,  which  was  not  only  pointed  and 
witty  but  delivered  with  great  polish  and 
charm.  After  a  humorous  skit  in  which  the 
eccentricities  of  various  members  of  the 
Faculty  were  taken  off  with  rare  skill  at 
mimicry,  to  the  extreme  delight  of  the 
audience,  Chauncey  F.  Howe,  Class 
Orator,  voiced  very  well  the  serious  senti- 
ments of  the  Class  on  the  eve  of  their  de- 
parture from  Andover.  Another  enliven- 
ing feature  of  the  program  was  the  class 
quartet  of  Herbert  Kibrick,  Austin  W. 
West,  Roger  U.  Wellington,  and  Louis  J. 
Hector,  who  sang  songs  dealing  ironically 
or  facetiously  with  various  phases  of  Acad- 
emy life. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  Headmaster 
and  Mrs.  Fuess  held  a  reception  in  Flag- 
staff Court  for  the  Senior  Class,  their 
parents,  alumni,  and  guests  of  the  school. 
This  annual  reception  is  always  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  events  of  the  year.  Meeting 
together  informally  after  the  work  of  the 
year  is  complete  and  all  records  closed, 
parents,  boys,  and  Faculty  can  enjoy 
exchange  of  opinions,  tell  the  intimate  de- 
tails of  the  year's  work  together,  and  ex- 
press their  appreciation  of  co-operative 
effort  which  resulted  successfully. 

After  dinner,  members  of  the  graduating 
class  and  guests  of  the  school  joined  to- 
gether in  singing  on  the  steps  of  Samuel 
Phillips  Hall.  The  day  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  presentation,  by  the  Dramatic 
Club,  of  Mordaunt  Shairp's  "The  Crime 
at  Blossoms,"  a  difficult  psychological  play 
handled  by  a  large  cast  of  boys,  including 
eight  playing  feminine  roles,  in  competent 
manner.  Especially  outstanding  was  the 
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work  of  George  Peck  in  the  leading  fem- 
inine part. 

On  Friday  morning,  June  i6,  after  a 
carillon  recital  by  Dr.  Pfatteicher,  the 
Senior  Class,  Faculty,  and  several  of  the 
Trustees  gathered  in  the  Great  Quad- 
rangle in  front  of  Samuel  Phillips  Hall 
and  then  follow  ed  the  brilliantly  costumed 
band  around  behind  Day  Hall  and  past 
the  Library  to  march  down  the  mag- 
nificent Lawn  into  the  Academy  Chapel. 
A  larger  and  more  colorful  crowd  than 
usual  stood  under  the  Elm  Arch  to  watch 
the  procession  and  applaud  the  Senior 
Class.  After  a  prayer  by  the  Reverend  A. 
Graham  Baldwin,  School  Minister,  serving 
in  this  capacity  at  Commencement  for  the 
first  time,  Mr.  John  L.  Phillips,  of  the 
Faculty,  presented  the  names  of  candi- 
dates for  initiation  into  the  Cum  Laude 
Society.  They  were  as  follows: 

Warren  Babb 
Rynn  Berr^' 
John  Paul  Causey 
MacDonald  Deming 
David  Lovell  Francis 
Richard  Ehvyn  Fuson 
Emil  Joseph  Ganem 
Edward  Vose  Gulick 
Louis  Julius  Hector 
David  Cole  Jenney 
Robert  Henry  Krieble 
Sidney  Locock  Lasell,  Jr. 
Roger  Beasley  Martin 
William  Laubach  Nute,  Jr. 
George  Terhune  Peck 
Herbert  Scoville,  Jr. 
Richard  Snyder 
Thayer  Solomon  Warshaw 
Fredric  Porter  Weller 
Roger  Underwood  Wellington 
Joseph  James  White,  Jr. 
Earl  Jack  Wofsey 

The  Headmaster  then  introduced  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  Stanley  Pease,  of  Harvard 
University  and  formerly  President  of  Am- 
herst College,  who  gave  an  interesting 
address  in  which  he  discussed  the  relation- 
ship of  scholarship  to  practical  life. 

After  the  address  to  the  Cum  Laude 
Society  Dr.  Fuess  made  the  award  of  five 
of  the  Academy's  most  cherished  prizes, 
reserved  for  this  occasion  because  of  their 
distinction.  The  Faculty  Prize,  awarded  to 


that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who 
has  maintained  the  highest  average  in 
scholarship,  founded  by  Sanford  H.  E. 
Freund,  '97,  went  to  MacDonald  Deming, 
of  New  York  City.  The  Fuller  Prize, 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  senior 
class  who,  having  ])een  in  Andover  not  less 
than  two  years,  has  best  exemplified  and 
upheld  in  his  life  and  work  at  Andover  the 
ideals  and  traditions  of  the  school,  sus- 
tained by  Samuel  Lester  Fuller,  '94,  was 
won  by  John  Badman,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Otis  Prize,  awarded  to 
that  member  of  the  senior  class  who,  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  school  for  at 
least  three  years,  has  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Faculty  shown  the  greatest  general 
improvement,  sustained  by  Joseph  Ed- 
ward Otis,  '88,  went  to  Daniel  G.  Lewis,  of 
South  Orange,  New  Jersey.  The  Yale  Cup, 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  senior 
class  who  has  attained  the  highest  pro- 
ficiency in  scholarship  and  athletics,  was 
won  by  John  Badman,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania.  And  The  Headmaster' s  Prize, 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class 
who  exhibits  most  fully  the  qualities  of 
co-operation  and  leadership,  went  to 
Murvyn  W.  Vye,  Jr.,  of  WoUaston. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  diplomas, 
accompanied  by  a  short  speech  by  Judge 
Elias  B.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Exhibition  ^\•as  closed  by  the 
singing  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  hymn, 
"O  Lord  of  Hosts,  Almighty  King,"  and  a 
brief  prayer  and  benediction  delivered  by 
the  Reverend  A.  Graham  Baldwin. 

At  the  close  of  these  exercises  the  Acad- 
emy guests  strolled  about  the  campus  for 
an  hour  and  then  adjourned  to  the  Borden 
Gymnasium,  where  the  Alumni  Luncheon 
was  held.  The  Chairman  and  toastmaster 
this  year  was  Mr.  Archibald  Roosevelt  of 
the  class  of  191 3,  President  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association.  At  the  head  table 
were  also  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  Judge 
Elias  B.  Bishop,  Dr.  Claude  Moore  Fuess, 
Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely  of  Massachusetts, 
Oliver  G.  Jennings,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund, 
Professor  H.  Conrad  Bierwirth,  of  Harv  ard 
University,  and  the  Reverend  Eugene  C. 
Webster.  For  this  occasion  the  floor  of  the 
gy  mnasium  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  a 
remarkable  tribute  to  the  loyalty  of  Ando- 
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ver  men  in  this  year  of  depression.  Every- 
thing which  has  gone  to  making  these 
Alumni  Luncheons  gay  and  memorable 
occasions  was  present, — old  time  popular 
songs  by  the  band,  cheering  of  the  various 
reunion  classes  by  the  Senior  Class,  the 
spirited  singing  of  Andover  songs,  and  a 
gallery  crowded  with  the  feminine  friends 
of  Andover,  who,  after  their  own  luncheon 
in  the  Commons,  adjourned  to  the  gymna- 
sium to  hear  the  speaking,  this  year  of 
special  significance  as  the  retiring  Head- 
master responded  with  his  farewell  words 
to  the  toast  of  Judge  Elias  B.  Bishop,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  in- 
coming Headmaster  paid  tribute  to  Dr. 
Stearns  and  spoke  succinctly  of  the  future 
of  Andover  under  his  leadership. 

After  a  prayer  by  the  Reverend  Eugene 
C.  Webster,  '83,  Joseph  L.  Burns,  '01,  read 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
for  Alumni  Officers  for  the  next  year, 
which  is  as  follows: 

President,  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey,  '94, 
of  New  York  City:  Vice-Presidents,  Lewis 
Seymour,   '83,   of  Binghamton,   N.  Y.; 


Arthur  H.  Jameson,  '88,  of  Branford, 
Conn.;  William  T.  B.  Williams,  '93,  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Okla.;  Charles  F. 
Samson,  '98,  of  New  York  City;  Edward 
P.  Bagg,  M.D.,  '03,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.; 
William  F.  Flagg,  '08,  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  Beverley  V.  Thompson,  '13,  of 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas:  Statistical  Secretary, 
George  T.  Eaton,  '73,  of  Andover:  Secre- 
tary, Frederick  E.  Newton,  '93,  of  Andover; 
and  Treasurer,  George  F.  French,  '97,  of 
Andover. 

The  after  luncheon  speaking  was  as 
follows.  After  paying  tribute  to  Tvlr.  Thom- 
as Cochran,  Trustee  and  generous  bene- 
factor of  Phillips  Academy,  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon  because 
of  illness,  Mr.  Archibald  Roosevelt  in- 
troduced Judge  Elias  B.  Bishop,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trvistees,  who  spoke 
movingly  of  the  career  and  personality  of 
Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns  and  presented  him 
with  a  travelling  case,  the  gift  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  in 
token  of  their  high  esteem  and  sincere 
affection  for  him. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ELIAS  B.  BISHOP 


Dr.  Fuess  asked  me  a  week  or  two  ago  to 
say  something  about  a  man  whom  we  all 
love,  and  he  instructed  me  that  as  our  love 
for  him  was  an  admitted  fact,  I  need  not 
go  into  any  long  argument  to  prove  that 
fact. 

So  I  ask  you  to  cast  your  minds  back  to 
the  fall  of  1886  and  try  to  remember — 
there  are  some  of  us  who  can  remember — 
the  old  yellow  stage  coach  as  it  lumbered 
up  the  hill  from  the  covered  depot.  One 
day  in  September  of  1886  the  stage  coach 
made  its  customary  trip  and  stopped  be- 
fore the  double  brick  house,  and  there 
alighted  from  the  stage  coach  and  went 
into  "Banty's"  door  a  tall,  lank,  and  rather 
lean  boy  with  hair  which  was  then  of  a 
decided  auburn  hue.  Being  a  "prep,"  he 
was  not  much  to  look  at,  but  in  the  spring 
of  1887  he  was  out  in  center  field  and  we 
licked  Exeter,  22  to  6.  The  next  year  he 
stood  up  on  the  mound  and  struck  out 
seventeen  Exeter  boys.  About  the  next  two 
years,  the  less  said  the  better  concerning 
our  athletic  contests  with  Exeter.  There 
was  a  very  biased  umpire  in  one  game,  and 
then  certain  events  took  place  which  we 
took  deeply  to  heart.  But  in  the  spring  of 
1890  this  boy  that  I  am  talking  about 
brought  back  the  tennis  championship  to 
Andover,  and  we  felt  somewhat  better. 

Then  he  disappeared  from  our  view  and 
went  to  a  place,  I  think  it  was  Amherst,  of 
which  his  grandfather  had  been  a  most 
distinguished  president.  In  the  course  of 
time — four  years  I  think  it  took  him — he 
presumably  graduated  there  and  then  went 
down  to  a  school  by  the  name  of  the  Hill 
School.  But  his  love  for  Andover  could  not 
be  stilled  or  stifled  or  smothered,  and  the 
next  we  knew  he  was  back  here  as  a 
"theologue."  In  those  days  theologues — 
well,  they  were  tolerated.  They  were  to  the 
Academy  boys  what  we  called  in  Banty's 
day — I  don't  know  how  you  pronoimce  it 
—persona  ingratia. 

But  this  young  man  was  held  in  some- 
what better  esteem  because  there  was  a 
suspicion,  whether  well  grounded  or  not, 
I  do  not  know,  that  he  had  come  back  to 
coach  the  Nine.  At  any  rate,  he  did  coach 


the  Nine,  and  in  1898,  1899,  1900,  and 
1 90 1  we  licked  Exeter,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  about  those  victories.  Incidentally, 
he  held  the  office  of  registrar  and  is  said  to 
have  taught  one  or  two  classes. 

Then  dear  old  Dr.  Bancroft — and  there 
are  a  good  many  of  us  yet  who  remember 
him  and  call  him  blessed — died.  The  trus- 
tees of  those  days,  as  the  trustees  of  today, 
knew  a  good  man  when  they  saw  him,  and 
Alfred  E.  Stearns  was  elected  Principal  of 
Phillips  Academy  and  came  into  his  own. 

When  Dr.  Bancroft,  that  dear  old  man 
who  believed  that  there  was  good  in  the 
worst  of  us  and  who  unceasingly,  unfalter- 
ingly, had  gone  forward  in  the  '8o's  and 
'90's,  when  his  shoulders  were  burdened 
with  the  perplexities  of  the  litigation  of 
those  days,  when  he  laid  down  the  torch, 
you,  Sir,  took  it  up  and  have  carried  it 
forward  unfalteringly  and  ever  onward 
and  upward. 

You  took  office  when  the  endowment 
was,  if  I  remember  correctly,  a  little  bit 
under  $200,000.  You  remember  with  a 
smile  the  time  you  were  sent  out  with 
Jimmie  Sawyer,  in  trepidation  and  fear,  to 
raise  the  sum  of  Si  0,000.  And  you 
brought  home  the  bacon.  You  have  seen 
our  endowment  grow  until  now,  exclusive 
of  our  real  estate  holdings  and  the  archae- 
ological department,  it  is  over  two  and  a 
half  million  dollars. 

You  became  principal  in  the  days  of 
English  and  Latin  Commons,  and  you 
know  the  story  of  McDuffie's  stove.  You 
have  seen  the  erection  of  Bancroft,  Day, 
Adams,  Taylor,  Paul  Revere,  and  many 
others.  You  conducted  chapel  and  taught 
classes  in  the  old  brick  academy  building, 
and  you  leave  to  your  successor  George 
Washington  and  Samuel  Phillips  Halls. 
You  have  seen  the  student  body  almost 
doubled,  and  under  your  guiding  hand  the 
Faculty  has  grown  from  a  scant  baker's 
dozen  to  over  half  a  hundred  men. 

Perchance  you  may  say  that  these  are 
material  accomplishments.  But  material 
prosperity  extending  and  continuing  over 
such  a  period  of  years  is  not  achieved  in 
the  case  of  an  educational  institution,  at 
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any  rate,  unless  those  who  are  interested 
in  education,  who  are  willing  to  give  of 
their  time  and  of  their  money,  those  who 
earnestly  desire  to  see  the  youth  of  the 
country  prepared  to  meet  the  problems  of 
today  and  the  problems  of  tomorrow,  be- 
lieve and  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
educational  institution  to  which  they  pro- 
pose to  give  is  an  institution  which  is  seek- 
ing accurate  and  honest  thinking,  which  is 
seeking  to  give  to  its  students,  as  Dr.  Far- 
rand  of  Cornell  said  at  our  One  Hundred 
and  Fiftieth,  "not  only  the  informed  mind, 
but  also  the  inquiring  and  the  open  mind, 
the  mind  which  is  competent  to  form 
sound  judgments  free  from  prejudices." 

Such  was  Phillips  Academy  when  Alfred 
E.  Stearns  became  Principal.  Such  it  is 
today.  For  thirty  successive  years  he  has 
sent  forth  the  graduates  of  this  school 
equipped  with  intellectual  powers  to  be 
used  not  for  selfish  or  sordid  purposes,  but 
to  be  used  for  constructive  work,  each  and 
every  one  of  them  imbued  with  the  pur- 
pose to  serve  their  country,  to  serve  the 
world,  and  to  serve  their  God  with  all  their 
strength.  He  has  built  not  for  a  year,  not 
for  a  decade,  but  for  all  the  years  to  come. 

As  a  boy  in  school  we  respected,  ad- 
mired, and  loved  him.  It  was  merely 
prophetic  of  the  future.  Never  in  all  the 
years  since  then  have  those  who  knew  him, 
however  much  their  opinions  might  have 
differed  from  his,  been  able  to  do  otherwise 
than  to  respect  him  and  hold  him  ever  in 
the  deepest  affection.  He  has  had  the  cour- 
tesy and  tact  of  Ebenezer  Pemberton;  he 
has  insisted  on  the  scholarship  of  Eliphalet 
Pearson,  and,  like  Samuel.  H.  Taylor  and 
Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  has  left  an  abiding 
and  indelible  impression  upon  the  thou- 
sands of  boys  who  have  been  entrusted  to 
his  watchful  care. 

The  reasons  for  his  success,  the  reasons 
why  he  is  known  the  country  over  as  the 
greatest  headmaster  in  America,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  love  we  bear  him,  for  no  man 
can  have  such  success  as  has  been  his  un- 
less he  is  dearly  loved  by  all  of  those  who 
have  worked  with  him  and  come  in  con- 
tact with  him,  are  his  earnestness  and  his 
singleness  of  purpose,  his  simple,  sincere, 
and  abiding  faith  not  only  in  his  Maker, 
but  in  his  fellow  men. 

We  have  had  in  his  predecessors  men  of 
sagacity,  persistence,  and  vision,  of  learn- 


ing, of  strong  common  sense  and  serious- 
ness of  purpose,  men  who  have  had  con- 
stantly before  them  "the  great  end  and 
real  business  of  living,"  and  men  who  have 
met  with  foresight  and  wisdom  the  new  and 
constantly  changing  problems  of  their 
times,  but  never  have  we  had  a  Principal 
who  combined  so  many  of  these  character- 
istics and  virtues  as  we  have  had  these  past 
thirty  years  in  "Al"  Stearns. 

God  grant  that  you  may  be  with  us  for 
many  succeeding  Commencements,  but 
we,  your  co-workers  on  the  Faculty  and  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  your  friends  always 
and  ever,  cannot  let  this  day,  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  your  leadership,  pass  with- 
out manifesting  our  love  and  affection  in 
something  which  is  more  tangible  than 
mere  words.  So  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  may  I  present 
to  you  this  traveling  bag  or  traveling  case, 
fully  equipped  for  all  the  needs  of  a  reason- 
able man.  We  had  thought  of  a  loving  cup 
or  some  piece  of  silver,  but  they  are  soon 
emptied,  and,  moreover,  we  could  not  find 
one  of  sufficient  size,  not  for  your  capacity, 
Sir,  but  large  enough  for  us  to  put  into  it 
all  the  love  and  affection  which  we  have 
ever  had,  now  have,  and  will  ever  have  for 
you. 

God  bless  you  always.  Dr.  Stearns. 


Dr.  Fuess  and  Governor  Ely  at  the  Alumni 
Luncheon 
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RESPONSE  BY  DR.  ALFRED  E.  STEARNS 


After  stating  his  feeling  that  the  Alumni 
Luncheon  should  properly  be  devoted  to 
the  incoming  Headmaster,  Dr.  Stearns 
spoke  as  follows: 

I  do  want  to  express  my  very  grateful 
appreciation  for  what  Judge  Bishop  has  so 
generously  and  kindly  said  and  to  express 
my  thanks  also  for  this  material  evidence 
of  friendly  good  will  on  the  part  of  the 
Trustees  and  the  Faculty  alike.  I  think  that 
it  will  go  very  nicely  in  the  bag  that  I  carry 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  senior  class  at  the 
time  of  my  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  But 
wherever  it  goes,  its  significance  will  not 
be  lost  and  its  meaning  will  be  ever  an 
inspiration.  I  thank  you,  Judge  Bishop, 
and  I  thank  the  other  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  Trustees  alike  who  have 
contributed  in  this  generous  way. 

I  cannot  help  contrasting  this  occasion 
with  my  first  appearance  before  a  group  of 
this  kind  in  the  year  I  was  made  principal 
of  the  school.  The  Trustees,  I  suppose  with 
a  thought  of  my  natural  timidity  and 
humility  on  such  an  occasion,  furnished  a 
counter  attraction  in  the  presence  of  Sir 
Chentung  Liang  Cheng,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Minister  in  China,  who  had  just 
come  to  this  country,  an  old  Andover  boy 
himself,  to  grace  that  occasion,  and  I 
remember  very  well  the  speaker's  table 
over  on  that  side  of  the  gymnasium,  with 
the  dragon  flag  of  China,  for  they  used  the 
dragons  then,  spread  over  the  wall,  and 
the  Chinese  Minister  and  his  bedecked 
attendants  all  in  flowing  and  brilliant 
robes  at  that  table.  It  was  enough  to  ap- 
pall any  Yankee,  and  I  felt  duly  appalled. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  when  the  Anglo 
Saxons  first  broke  into  China  some  de- 
cades ago,  they  were  very  commonly  and 
popularly  described  as  foreign  red-headed 
devils,  and  they  were  very  popularly  and 
commonly  despised  and  frowned  upon. 
And  now  today  for  my  successor  you  pro- 
vide a  red-headed  foreign  devil  for  distrac- 
tion, for  I  want  you  to  remember,  as 
Judge  Bishop  has  suggested,  that  this 
March  mush  which  I  have  on  my  head  at 
present  was  once  red.  I  can  only  hope  that 


Dr.  Fuess  will  not  suffer  as  I  suffered  in  the 
reflection  of  that  glory  that  was  around  me 
at  the  time  I  made  my  maiden  appearance 
on  one  of  these  occasions. 

The  feelings  that  come  over  me  as  I  face 
this  group  today,  as  I  have  done  for  so 
many  years  now  in  the  past,  are  mingled 
ones,  I  can  assure  you.  My  thought  goes 
back  to  those  earliest  years.  Here  is  the 
Class  of  '03,  my  baby  class,  here  today, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  joining  them  at 
their  dinner  last  night.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  some  of  the  experiences  we  went 
through  together,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
reminisce  or  I  would  never  get  through. 

And  yet  those  were  happy  and  glorious 
days,  if  we  didn't  have  a  material  equip- 
ment that  is  the  wonder  of  the  world,  as 
ours  is  today.  There  was  a  ruggedness  and 
a  wholesomeness  and  a  good  deal  else 
about  it  that  did  not  add  to  the  hours  of 
sleep  to  which  a  head  master  could  nightly 
look  forward.  The  task  is  simpler  today, 
but  the  fun  I  think  in  those  days  was 
greater  .... 

But  as  I  look  back  on  the  years  here, 
as  I  look  today  on  this  magnificent  hill  top 
with  its  superb  equipment  and  all  its 
beauty  and  all  its  glory,  I  cannot  believe 
that  there  is  any  credit  to  me  in  that. 
If  I  feel  any  selfish  satisfactions  at  all, 
and  I  cannot  feel  those  selfishly,  for, 
after  all,  it  was  the  group  of  loyal  col- 
leagues that  worked  with  me  on  the  prob- 
lem that  made  its  solution  possible,  it  is  in 
the  fact  that  we  made  this  school  safe  for 
democracy.  We  had  the  democracy  all 
right  in  those  earlier  years,  but  it  was  not 
altogether  safe. 

If  you  of  the  older  years  will  recall,  you 
will  remember  that  you  probably  awaited 
with  trepidation  those  final  faculty  meet- 
ings at  the  end  of  the  term.  With  an  en- 
rollment of  about  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  the  faculty  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  send  out  at  Christmas  some  twenty- 
five  to  forty  of  them,  and  at  the  Easter 
season  generally  ten  to  twenty,  and  then  at 
the  end  of  the  year  I  don't  know  how- 
many.  But  as  a  rule  the  mortality  in  those 
first  five  or  six  years  ran  from  a  hundred  to 
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a  hundred  and  twenty-five  boys,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  school.  And  that  was 
going  some.  Today  with  six  hundred  and 
fifty  boys  the  mortality  is  comparatively 
nothing,  and  even  those  few  who  go  almost 
always  return  and  finish  out  their  courses 
here  with  credit.  They  did  not  return  very 
often  in  those  earlier  years. 

The  reactions  that  were  met  from  that 
sort  of  thing  the  Faculty  never  fully  appre- 
ciated. I  had  to  take  all  the  cabbages  and 
the  bricks,  and  there  were  more  bricks 
than  cabbages  even,  when  we  sent  out 
some  twenty-five  to  forty  boys  in  a  lump — 
parents  and  law  suits  and  God  knows  what. 
It  was  strenuous  work,  but  what  we  did 
do  was  to  make  this  a  school  to  which  the 
alumni  were  willing  at  last  to  send  their 
own  boys.  In  those  earlier  years  when  I 
was  sent  out  on  the  road  with  Jim  Sawyer 
to  collect  money,  I  will  never  forget  how 
startled  I  was  to  find,  wherever  I  went, 
that  old  Andover  men,  whom  I  had  sup- 
posed were  the  most  loyal  alumni  in  the 
world,  would  say  to  me,  "It  is  the  grandest 
school  in  the  world.  I  had  a  wonderful 
time  when  I  was  there,  but  it's  too  risky, 
and  I  don't  dare  to  send  my  boys  there." 
And  they  were  sending  their  boys  to  other 
schools. 

Our  boys  were  coming  to  Andover  for 
only  a  year  to  finish  off  for  college.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  student  body  was  new  each 
year.  I  remember  a  group  of  my  student 
council  in  the  earlier  years  coming  to  pro- 
test to  me  that  there  were  so  many  preps 
on  the  hill  that  they  were  impudent  and 
fresh,  and  something  had  to  be  done  about 
it.  They  agreed  with  me  that  the  only  way 
to  change  the  existing  order  was  to  build 
up  a  new  student  body  that  went  right 
straight  through.  That  was  what  we 
worked  out,  and  that  is  what  I  think  we 
really  accomplished.  And  I  know  it  was 
that  that  won  the  confidence  of  our  alum- 
ni and  good  friends  like  Mr.  Cochran  and 
others  who  made  possible  this  later  splen- 
did material  development. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  re- 
mind you  of,  and  that  is  that  all  of  these 
glorious  things  or  nearly  all  of  them  that 
we  see  around  us  today  are  the  living 
tribute  of  the  boys  of  Dr.  Bancroft's  time 
to  a  rare,  sweet,  and  splendid  soul.  I  knew 
something  of  Banty  more  intimately  than 


most  of  the  boys  of  the  school,  for  I  lived 
in  his  house  for  four  years.  From  the  time 
of  my  father's  early  death  until  I  went 
through  school  here  Banty  was  practically 
a  father  to  me  as  well  as  the  principal  of 
my  school.  I  knew  something  of  the 
struggles  that  he  went  through  that  not 
even  the  members  of  his  faculty  suspected. 

The  trustees  were  tied  up  almost  entirely 
in  the  business  of  the  Theological  Semin- 
ary, which  they  guided  at  that  time  along 
with  the  Academy,  and  over  and  over 
again  in  the  records,  after  pages  of  min- 
utes, in  Dr.  Bancroft's  fine  hand  would  be 
written,  "No  Academy  business  trans- 
acted at  this  meeting."  Here  were  three 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  almost  neglected- 
And  I  remember  very  clearly,  too.  Judge 
Bishop,  that  Dr.  Bancroft  often  said  to  me 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  father,  who 
alone  of  the  trustees  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  school's  affairs,  he  would 
have  had  practically  nothing  from  his 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  had  no  buildings  to 
work  with,  and  the  boys  lived  scattered  all 
over  the  town,  where  the  price  of  the  room 
was  gauged  entirely  by  the  amount  of 
liberty  furnished  by  the  voracious  land- 
lady, and  yoti  paid  $10  for  a  hovel,  pro- 
vided there  were  no  rules  to  be  enforced, 
and  you  dodged  the  low  priced  rooms,  the 
best  on  the  hill,  perhaps,  or  in  the  vicinity, 
if  the  landlady  was  strict. 

He  had  no  money  to  work  with.  He  did 
not  even  have  a  secretary  or  a  stenographer 
to  help  him  until  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  his  strenuous  life.  The  longer  I 
have  lived  and  have  gone  on  in  this  work, 
the  more  I  have  realized  the  tremendous 
obstacles  that  that  man  overcame,  and  the 
fact  that  he  kept  the  reputation  of  this 
school  at  the  top  notch  before  the  public, 
with  all  those  handicaps,  is  to  me  a  tribute 
not  merely  to  a  man,  but  to  a  genius. 

Another  interesting  thing  in  that  con- 
nection. These  fellows  that  I  look  at  here, 
so  many  of  them  of  my  own  time  or  since 
I  came  here,  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to 
do  things  for  the  school  in  the  future,  in 
the  newly  starting  administration,  I  hope. 
I  want  to  remind  you  that,  however  im- 
possible it  may  seem  to  you  at  the  moment 
to  think  of  doing  anything  substantial  for 
the  school  along  material  lines,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  impossibility  in  this  land  of 
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ours  for  the  man  with  ambition  and  vision 
who  is  bound  to  go  ahead. 

Some  year  or  two  ago  my  secretaries 
were  looking  over  some  of  the  older  cor- 
respondence that  was  being  put  into  shape 
for  filing,  and  every  little  while  they  would 
come  across  some  interesting  letters  and 
leave  them  on  my  desk.  One  day  I  found 
a  letter  from  the  father  of  our  greatest 
benefactor,  whose  name  has  been  men- 
tioned here  already  today,  a  man  we 
all  know  and  love  for  what  he  has  done  for 
us  as  well  as  for  himself  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  that  letter  because  it  is 
so  suggestive  of  what  this  school  has  stood 
for  and  what  it  has  meant  in  the  lives  of  so 
many  men.  Mr.  Cochran,  Sr.,  was  writ- 
ing from  out  in  St.  Paul,  and  his  son  had 
just  finished  his  course  at  Andover.  In 
that  letter  he  thanked  Dr.  Bancroft  in 
most  vigorous  words  for  m.aking  it  possible 
by  some  slight  scholarship  aid  which  he 
had  given  to  his  boy  for  Tom  to  complete 
his  course  at  Phillips  Academy,  and  he 
added  this  little  significant  statement  at 
the  end:  "It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that 


some  day  Tom  may  be  able  to  appreciate 
this  and  do  some  little  thing  for  the  school 
to  help  repay  you  for  all  you  have  done  for 
him."  That  is  Phillips  Academy,  and  it  is 
the  Phillips  Academy  that  we  love. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  today 
from  my  successor  to  whom  this  occasion 
properly  belongs.  If  I  had  known  that  he 
was  to  be  officially  made  the  Headmaster 
of  this  school  when  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  come  here,  I  never  would  have  ac- 
cepted it  because,  after  all,  this  is  properly 
his  show.  But  I  do  want  to  say  just  a  word 
to  him  by  way  of  felicitation  and  to  express 
my  good  will  and  good  wishes.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  feel  that  one  who  has  been 
such  a  staunch  friend  and  one  with  whom  I 
have  labored  in  such  full,  free  co-operation 
through  all  these  years  is  to  carry  on  the 
standard  here.  It  is  a  deep  satisfaction,  too, 
to  know  that,  in  spite  of  the  losses  this 
school  has  suffered  this  past  year,  losses 
irreparable  and  losses  such  as  no  other 
institution  in  history,  I  think,  has  been 
called  upon  to  face  in  the  space  of  a  single 
season,  that  there  is  still  that  splendid 
group  of  men  over  there,  so  many  of  whom 
have  been  my  colleagues  for  so  many 
years,  who  are  going  to  work  with  "Jack" 
Fuess  in  that  same  spirit  with  which  they 
worked  with  me.  I  cannot  pick  any  of 
them  out  singly  to  express  to  them  my 
appreciation,  but  I  do  want  to  express 
that  appreciation  to  all  and  every  one  of 
them  for  what  they  have  made  possible 
for  us  together  to  achieve.  It  has  been  their 
steadfast  devotion  to  the  common  ideal 
and  their  splendid  support  that  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  attain  such  heights  as 
the  school  has  attained  in  these  recent 
years. 

And  then  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness  comes 
over  me,  too,  as  I  think  of  those  who  have 
gone.  Of  Banty,  loyal,  devoted,  hard- 
working, conscientious,  clean,  wholesome, 
whom  the  boys,  when  they  came  to  know 
him,  loved  and  for  whom  they  have  al- 
ways and  will  always  retain  a  deep  and 
abiding  respect.  No  man  could  have  given 
more  wholeheartedly  of  himself  to  the 
school  than  did  Cecil  Bancroft. 

And  Charlie  Forbes,  the  best  friend  I 
ever  had  in  this  \\orld  or  hope  to  have,  a 
man  whose  name  and  whose  work  were 
known  all  over  this  land  and  even  in  for- 
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eign  lands.  And  to  think  that  he  who  had 
written  me  just  before  I  left  the  Riviera 
last  March  that  he  would  meet  me  without 
question,  no  matter  what  obligations  he 
had,  at  the  wharf  when  I  landed  in 
Charlestown,  should  have  passed  away 
just  as  I  was  embarking  on  the  boat! 

And  yet  those  who  have  caught  the 
vision  that  he  caught  and  have  seen,  as  he 
did,  what  was  necessary  in  order  that  that 
vision  might  be  realized,  will,  I  am  sure, 
under  the  splendid  leadership  which  is 
now  secure  for  you  carry  on  as  he  would 
have  carried  on  had  he  still  remained  with 
us. 

I  have  no  fears  about  the  future  of  this 
school  with  its  splendid  traditions  and 
glorious  past.  I  know  the  tendencies  and 
influences  that  are  apt  to  sway  our  educa- 
tional institutions  from  time  to  time  when 
the  superficial  and  claptrap  clamor  of  the 
public  becomes  too  loud;  but,  after  all,  our 
traditions  here  are  rooted  deep  and  I  do 
not  believe  they  can  be  uprooted  by  the 
passing  clamor  and  hurrah  of  the  moment. 

So,  Dr.  Fuess,  I  wish  you  and  your 
colleagues  every  blessing  in  the  world  as 
you  go  on  with  the  great  work  which  you 
are  called  on  now  to  do.  You  are  facing  a 
period  of  readjustment.  Changes  will  have 
to  come  in  these  changing  times.  Read- 
justments must  be  made  if  the  school  is  to 
maintain  its  position  in  this  new  and  un- 
usual world  in  which  we  are  entering  now. 
But,  after  all,  if  the  fundamentals  are  still 
held  and  if  the  old  ideals  prevail,  I  know 
that  the  test  will  be  met  and  met  right. 

There  is  a  friend  of  mine  who  stopped 
once  in  a  little  country  hotel  in  New  Eng- 
land for  a  meal,  and  after  he  had  finished 
the  main  course  the  buxom  waitress  stood 
at  his  side  and  asked  him  what  he  would 
have  for  dessert.  He  said,  "What  have  you 
for  dessert?"  She  said,  "Three  kinds."  He 
said,  "What  are  they?"  She  said,  "Pie." 
"Well,  I  thought  you  said  three?"  "There 
are  three — open,  shet,  an'  criss-cross — all 
appel." 

I  don't  care  very  much  what  the  out- 
ward covering  is,  so  long  as  the  filling 
remains  sound,  though  I  do  think  there  is 
altogether  too  much  of  a  tendency  in  this 
modern  and  somewhat  jazzy  age  to  favor 
the  criss-cross.  But  if  you  keep  to  the 
"appel"  I  don't  think  that  you  will  go  far 


astray.  And  let  me  remind  you,  too,  Mr. 
Successor,  that  in  spite  of  the  very  remark- 
able qualities  and  the  larger  size  of  and 
sometimes  the  greater  bloom  upon  the 
western  variety  of  that  fruit,  the  old  New 
England  apple  still  has  a  flavor  of  its  own. 

George  Whicher  has  written  some  verses 
which  express  my  sentiments  as  I  would 
like  to  leave  them  with  you  in  closing.  Let 
me  give  them  to  you,  especially  for  a 
school  which  has  such  a  history  and  such 
memories  to  look  back  upon  as  we  have. 

"Oh,  do  not  wrong  the  generations  past 

By  scorn,  or  bitter  prating  of  dead  hands; 
It  is  not  chance  that  their  achievements  last, 

Nor  whim  of  fortune  that  their  building  stands. 
It  was  for  us  they  strove;  we  are  the  heirs 

Of  all  their  agony  and  sweat  and  tears; 
And,  willing  or  ungrateful,  each  one  shares 

In  the  vast  legacy  of  toilsome  years. 
They  would  not  bind  us;  theirs  no  selfish  aim 

To  chain  the  future  to  their  halting-place. 
They  mourn  our  failures,  glory  in  our  fame, 

Thrill  with  our  struggle  in  this  mortal  race. 
A  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  O  doubtful  Soul, 

Applauds  your  straining  footsteps  toward  the 
goal." 


Lloyd  D.  Brace,  '21 
Recently  Elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  CLAUDE  M.  FUESS 


President  Roosevelt  then  introduced 
Headmaster  Claude  Moore  Fuess,  saying 
that  "under  his  leadership  Andover  should 
be  carried  forward  to  new  heights  in  the 
service  of  the  nation."  The  address  of  Dr. 
Fuess,  somewhat  abbreviated  at  the  Alum- 
ni Luncheon  because  of  the  exigencies  of 
time,  is  here  printed  in  full. 

This  day  is  rightly  devoted  to  laudation 
of  the  Great  Headmaster  whose  career 
here,  after  thirty  years  of  continuous 
progress  and  success,  was  rounded  out 
triumphantly  last  January;  whose  enduring 
monument  is  in  brick  and  granite  on  this 
hilltop;  whose  personality  has  stimulated 
thousands  of  Andover  graduates;  and 
whose  achievements  are  woven  into  the 
history  of  American  education.  The  formal 
tribute  to  him  has  been  justly  and  ably 
paid.  I  should  like  to  add  my  word  as  his 
friend,  and,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
his  disciple, — as  one  who  has  admired  him 
as  a  leader  and  loved  him  as  a  man.  Who- 
ever writes  the  annals  of  Phillips  Academy 
under  "Al"  Stearns  must  emphasize  not 
only  his  official  virtues, — his  patience,  his 
sagacity,  and  his  faithfulness  to  duty, — but 
also  his  modesty,  his  unselfishness,  his  sin- 
cerity, and  his  robust  manhood. 

To  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  "Al" 
Stearns  is  difficult  because  he  did  so  much. 
It  will  be  my  task  as  his  successor  to  see  to 
it  that  the  constructive  work  which  Dr. 
Stearns  so  brilliantly  carried  through  does 
not  rust  or  crumble,  and  to  continue  those 
progressive  policies  under  which  the  school 
has  won  and  held  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  New  issues  will  arise  and  new  de- 
cisions must  be  made,  but  those  problems 
can  be  settled  in  the  spirit  which  "Al" 
Stearns  has  shown.  He  has  set  a  high 
standard  for  others  to  maintain. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  that  it  has  been  in 
many  respects  a  very  trying  and  sorrowful 
year.  First  came  the  not  unexpected  death 
of  that  kindly,  unselfish  soul,  Cecil  Ban- 
croft, who  did  good  by  stealth  and  blushed 
to  find  it  fame.  Next  in  the  early  winter 
arrived  the  discouraging  news  of  Dr. 
Stearns's   resignation.    Hardly   had  this 


blow  fallen  before  Dr.  Forbes,  on  the  verge 
of  being  elected  Headmaster,  died  sud- 
denly, before  the  honorable  and  crowning 
reward  of  his  distinguished  career  could  be 
bestowed  upon  him.  Of  "Charlie"  Forbes 
there  is  no  need  to  speak  before  this  au- 
dience. A  scholar,  an  inspiring  teacher,  a 
very  gallant  gentleman,  he  moved  among 
us  as  our  companion  and  leader.  He  would 
have  been  a  great  headmaster,  for  what- 
ever he  undertook  he  did  well.  That  he 
should  have  been  stricken  was  the  climax 
of  calamity. 

Since  then,  with  the  aid  and  forbear- 
ance of  instructors  and  undergraduates,  I 
have  tried  to  carry-  on.  Confronted  with  a 
responsibility,  we  have  felt  linked  together 
in  a  co-operative  enterprise,  in  which  each 
had  his  share  and  duty.  We  shall  continue, 
I  trust,  to  work  in  this  fashion.  I  have 
never,  in  my  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  Andover,  seen  a  student  body  so 
willing  to  help.  They  have  borne  with  my 
mistakes,  warned  me  against  errors,  stood 
by  me  in  difficult  crises,  and  sustained  the 
morale  of  the  school.  I  thank  them  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart, — especially  this 
newest  group  of  alumni,  the  class  of  1933, 
to  whom  I  ow'e  so  much,  many  of  whom  I 
regard,  indeed  shall  always  regard,  as  my 
intimate  friends. 

As  for  my  colleagues  on  the  faculty,  I 
can  only  state  that  they  have  comforted  me 
with  their  encouragement  and  loyalty. 
They  have  repeatedly  subordinated  their 
own  personal  desires  to  the  common  good. 
Together  we  have  tried  to  solve  some  per- 
plexing problems.  I  should  be  unrespon- 
sive indeed  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  here 
and  now  how  much  these  men  have  done 
to  make  my  position  tolerable. 

One  qualification  for  the  Headmaster- 
ship  I  do  possess.  I  love  this  hill-top, — 
every  spreading  elm,  every  "smooth  shaven 
green,"  every  pillared  portico.  To  me  its 
history,  its  traditions,  its  reputation,  are 
very  dear.  Changes  will,  of  course,  be  nec- 
essary as  time  goes  on,  for  Phillips  Acad- 
emy is  alive,  not  moribund  or  dead.  The 
curriculum  will  be  altered,  new  programs 
will  be  established,  new  teachers  will  come 
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and  old  ones  will  retire.  But  whatever 
Andover  may  do  to  keep  in  tune  with  this 
modern  world,  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
place  will  remain  unaltered.  It  will  always 
be  a  great  liberal  school,  unostentatiously 
holding  up  lofty  ideals,  dedicated  to  the 
pursuit  of  sound  learning,  and  not  afraid 
to  meet  new  problems  with  new  methods. 
To  such  a  creed,  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
best  out  of  the  past,  to  the  adoption  of  the 
best  in  the  present,  and  to  constant  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  I  pledge  myself  before 
you  this  day,  so  help  me  God! 

It  is  of  one  of  our  difficulties  that  I  pro- 
pose to  speak  briefly, — very  briefly, — this 
afternoon.  The  problem  on  Andover  Hill 
today  is  not  primarily  one  of  buildings  or 
equipment, — although  I  must  confess  that 
we  should  not  complain  if  we  were  given  a 
new  hockey  rink,  a  new  gymnasium,  and 
a  new  infirmary.  It  is  not  one  of  conduct, 
for  the  undergraduate  body  trouble  us  very 
little  in  that  respect.  I  trust  that  I  shall  not 
be  accused  of  lack  of  reverence  for  middle- 
age  when  I  say  that  these  boys  of  1 933  are 
more  sensible,  more  self-controlled,  more 
clean  in  their  minds  and  actions  than  their 
fathers  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 
ago.  The  real  problem  is  one  of  education. 
The  question  is  this,  "How  can  Phillips 
Academy  keep  the  leadership  which  she 
has  held  among  American  secondary 
schools?" 

Certainly  we  cannot  retain  It  if,  like 
Walter  de  la  Mare's  Old  Jim  Jay,  we  get 
"stuck  fast  in  yesterday."  These  are  times 
when  the  theory  and  practice  in  education 
are  moving  forward  with  startling  rapidity. 
Everywhere  teachers  are  experimenting, 
formulating  ideas  some  of  which  may  be 
wild  and  some  unpractical,  but  many  of 
which  are  evolved  after  careful  weighing 
of  the  evidence.  No  school,  not  even  long- 
established  Andover,  can  afford  to  ignore 
these  new  theories.  We  may  delude  our- 
selves into  a  myopic  smugness,  but  we 
cannot  long  deceive  others. 

Let  us  admit  at  once  that  education,  like 
religion,  is  one  of  the  great  conservative 
forces  in  civilization.  In  a  sense  the  two  are 
stabilizers  of  society,  holding  fast  to  tra- 
ditional formulas  and  creeds  in  periods 
when  reckless  men  are  rushing  after  false 
gods.  Nevertheless  humanity  cannot  stand 
still,  even  when  preachers  and  teachers  are 


guiding  it.  Evolution  must  carry  it  towards 

"One  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

Often  we  feel  pessimistically  that  religion 
does  not  progress.  And  yet  if  we  remember 
the  doctrines  taught  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  a  century  ago,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  sweetness  and  light 
have  driven  out  intolerance.  Few  clergy- 
men anywhere  would  care  to  defend  open- 
ly from  our  church  pulpit  the  theory  of  a 
fiery  hell  for  the  wicked.  We  have  elimin- 
ated the  bigotry,  the  inhumanity,  the  com- 
plete lack  of  logic,  which  once  earned  for 
this  beautiful  spot  the  name  of  Brimstone 
Hill.  Nor  is  there  one  man  or  woman  here 
who  would  willingly  return  to  the  so- 
called  "good  old  days." 

So,  too,  in  education,  we  have  ad- 
vanced and  are  advancing,  though  reform 
seems  painfully  slow  and  must  always  be 
made  against  stubborn  opposition.  We 
now  realize  that  pounding  useless  facts 
into  the  head  of  a  resisting  boy  is  not  mak- 
ing him  a  better  citizen  or  a  fitter  candi- 
date for  heaven.  We  have  discovered  that 
it  is  wrong  to  apply  the  same  system  to  all 
boys  or  to  expect  the  same  results  from 
everybody  in  the  classroom.  We  have 
learned  that,  before  we  can  really  teach  a 
pupil,  we  must  investigate  his  aptitudes  and 
abilities,  and  that  we  must  not  demand  the 
highest  proficiency  in  algebra  from  a  lad 
whose  sole  interest  is  in  language  study. 
Perhaps  we  are  too  sanguine  in  thinking 
that  we  have  cast  off  the  old  shackles.  But 
I,  for  one,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  am  glad  that  the  methods  once  made 
notorious  by  "Elephant"  Pearson  and 
"Uncle  Sam"  Taylor  have  been  aban- 
doned. 

Let  me  make  myself  entirely  clear.  No 
training  is  valuable  which  is  not  based  on 
the  fundamental  virtues  of  honesty,  per- 
severance, and  hard  work.  We  do  not  want 
our  sons  to  grow  up  into  flabby,  indecisive, 
lazy  men.  But  it  is  equally  important  that 
school  should  be  a  friendly  place,  where 
sympathy  is  better  than  severity,  kindness 
is  more  frequent  than  kicks,  and  courtesy  is 
used  instead  of  curses.  Education  is  not 
merely  a  memorization  of  useless  facts,  but 
an  awakening  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  So 
we  are  convinced  that  it  must  bring  a 
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young  man  into  touch  with  the  world 
about  him, — with  the  great  and  far- 
reaching  discoveries  in  science,  with  those 
fine  arts  which  stir  the  imagination,  with 
the  prophets,  priests,  and  kings  who  have 
directed  the  course  of  history.  Above  all, 
we  must  create  in  the  boy  a  desire  for 
further  acquisition,  a  passion 

"To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star 
Beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  human  thought." 

Many  people  have  tried  to  define  educa- 
tion. To  me  it  is  the  process  of  so  broaden- 
ing and  intensifying  a  person's  latent  in- 
tellectual, artistic,  and  moral  power  as  to 
enable  him  to  develop  his  capacity  for 
enjoyment,  to  increase  his  efficiency  and 
his  capacity  for  service,  and  to  enlarge  his 
esthetic  and  spiritual  resources.  The  means 
of  doing  this  are  not  the  same  in  each  case; 
but  it  should  be  Andover's  proud  boast 
that  she  does  her  best  for  every  one  whom 
she  admits  to  her  brotherhood.  If  Phillips 
Academy  is  to  maintain  her  leadership,  she 
must  keep  in  tune  with  the  world  not  only 
as  it  was  under  Rameses  or  Caesar  or 
Charlemagne,  but  also  as  it  was  under 
Louis,  the  Sun-King,  or  as  it  is  under 


Mussolini  and  Hitler  and  Roosevelt.  As  a 
school,  it  must  be  liberal  without  being 
irrational,  progressive  without  being  ruth- 
lessly destructive.  Above  all  it  must  be 
alive,  vital,  dynamic.  The  Andover  which 
you  and  I  love  must  be  open  to  new  ideas, 
willing  in  some  degree  to  carr\'  on  experi- 
ments. The  only  institution,  the  only  man, 
who  is  hopeless  is  the  one  which  is  com- 
placent. 

"From  compromise  and  things  half-done. 
Keep  me,  with  stern  and  stubborn  pride; 
And  when,  at  last,  the  fight  is  won. 
God,  keep  me  still  unsatisfied." 

This  is  no  time  for  dwelling  on  details. 
But  I  do  want  every  Andover  man  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice,  indeed  every  An- 
dover man  from  Maine  to  California,  to 
know  that  the  old  ship  is  neither  sinking 
nor  driving  recklessly  before  the  wind.  We 
still  have  a  compass,  and  a  crew  of  worthy 
mariners,  and  our  course  is  set  towards 
those  Happy  Isles  which  no  educator  ever 
reaches,  but  towards  which  every  good 
teacher  aims  to  go.  Heaven  grant  she  may 
not  founder,  or  be  beaten  by  gale  and 
storm. 


Speakers  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon 
Mr.  Archibald  Roosevelt,  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely,  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Steams, 

and  Judge  Elias  B.  Bishop 
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ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  ELY 


The  final  address  of  the  afternoon  was 
delivered  by  Joseph  B.  Ely,  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Governor  Ely  opened  his  speech  with  a 
humorous  reference  to  the  proposition 
that  the  Town  of  Andover  have  a  state 
school  for  the  mentally  deficient  which  he 
has  opposed  on  the  ground  that  such  an 
institution  might  be  detrimental  to  the 
reputation  of  Andover  and  the  progress  of 
Phillips  Academy. 

The  main  part  of  Governor  Ely's 
speech  concerned  the  two  essential  factors 
which  in  his  opinion  are  necessary  for 
an  understanding  of  present  day  prob- 
lems. One  is  the  fact  that  the  American 
frontier  has  vanished,  closing  such  oppor- 
tunities for  development  which  have  here- 
tofore always  been  open  to  the  ambitious 
in  times  of  economic  stress.  The  other  is 
the  shift  in  the  direction  of  science  away 
from  the  creation  of  new  industries  and 
toward  the  perfecting  of  the  process  of  pro- 
duction, thereby  putting  men  out  of  work. 
"It  is  the  climax  of  those  two  salient 
facts,"  he  said,  "which  have  combined  in 


When  the  program  was  over,  many  of 
the  visitors  accompanied  the  band  over  to 
Brothers  Field,  where  the  annual  baseball 
game  between  the  school  team  and  the 
alvimni  took  place.  "The  Old  Grads"  sur- 
prised the  youngsters  for  the  second  year 
in  succession  when  they  took  this  game  7-5. 
Coach  Billhardt,  pitching  for  the  alumni, 
was  backed  up  by  an  all  star  team  which 
included  two  members  each  from  both  the 
Burdette  and  the  Lord  families,  "Dick" 
Merritt,  George  Mumby,  H.  O.  Barker, 
and  others  of  nearly  equal  eminence.  For 
the  alumni  the  hitting  of  George  Mumby 
and  a  miraculous  one-handed  catch  by  H. 
Burdette  featured.  "Mike"  Reiter  of  the 
school  team  crashed  out  a  home  run, 
which  Pitcher  Billhardt  claimed  should 


America  to  produce  an  almost  intolerable 
condition  of  economic  chaos." 

Treating  then  the  national  industrial 
recovery  bill,  which  introduces  unparalleled 
government  control  over  national  indus- 
try, he  said  that  it  means  the  fixing  of 
America's  capital  according  to  present 
standards,  thereby  minimizing  the  possi- 
bilities either  of  great  wealth  or  of  great 
poverty  in  the  future.  The  most  serious 
problem  which  it  brings  up,  in  the  opinion 
of  Governor  Ely,  is  how  to  work  out  this 
government  control  without  robbing 
American  youth  of  the  opportunity  for 
success  which  has  been  the  life  blood  of  the 
American  people.  In  closing  he  spoke  of 
the  new  leisure  which  the  new  order  will 
afford,  making  possible  more  time  than 
ever  before  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
things  of  the  mind,  with  the  result  that  we 
can  "weave  into  a  life  that  may  have 
been  robbed  of  the  opportunity  of  wealth 
the  satisfaction  of  a  keener  understanding 
of  the  ways  of  men  and  the  real  glory  of 
living." 


have  been  caught  by  some  fielder  whom 
he  refused  to  specify. 

In  the  evening  was  held  in  the  gymna- 
sium the  June  Promenade,  at  which  Mrs. 
A.  Buel  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  Willet  Eccles, 
Mrs.  Allan  V.  Heely,  and  Mrs.  Claude 
M.  Fuess  were  hostesses.  The  music  fur- 
nished by  Eddy  Dvichin,  in  particular 
his  fancy  work  on  the  piano,  and  his  Cen- 
tral Park  Casino  Orchestra,  pleased  an 
unusually  large  number  of  attractive 
couples.  It  was  a  fine  June  evening,  and 
the  lanterns  scattered  among  the  elms,  the 
colorful  decorations  of  the  gymnasium,  the 
delicious  refreshments  served  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  the  good  spirits  of  everyone 
present  made  it  a  delightful  occasion. 
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CLASS  REUNIONS 


The  Centennial  Class  of  18/8  Celebrating 
Its  Fifty  fifth  Anniversary  In  Absentia 

To  my  Classmates: 

Through  my  correspondence  with  you 
in  behalf  of  the  Akimni  Fund  I  have 
sensed  the  difficuUy  of  holding  a  Class 
Meeting  at  Andover  during  this  1933 
Commencement  Season.  It  is  so  easy  to 
drop  out  of  sight  that  I  am  taking  this 
method  of  bringing  to  your  attention  '78 
up  to  date. 

We  graduated  as  the  Centennial  Class 
on  June  18,  1878.  There  were  forty-six  in 
the  Class.  For  forty  years  not  a  single 
Class  Meeting  had  been  held  and  it  was 
anybody's  class.  During  those  years  I  saw 
but  few  of  my  classmates  and  knew  but 
little  of  them.  In  the  Spring  of  191 8  while 
arranging  for  my  son  to  enter  Phillips 
Academy,  it  occurred  to  me  that  "78 
should  hold  a  Class  Reunion  at  the  Com- 
mencement Season.  So  an  expression  of 
opinion  was  called  for  and  the  idea  met 
with  approval. 

At  the  Roll  Call  eleven  men  answered 
to  their  names:  E.  A.  Dyer,  Chase,  Gates, 


Oilman,  Poor,  L.  M.  Silver,  Stewart, 
Treadwell,  Truette,  \Velsh,  and  Wheel- 
wright. For  a  full  description  of  this  Re- 
union vide  Bulletin  Vol  XII,  Xo.  4,  July, 
1 91 8,  page  30.  Up  to  this  Reunion  the 
following  classmates  had  died  (chrono- 
logically;: Quimby,  F.  A.  Eaton,  Xewton, 
McKone,  Tilton,  Flemming,  Spring,  Bel- 
cher, Webster,  Firman,  Brigham,  Smith, 
and  Burnside  Foster. 

Here  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  classmates  to  the  Class  Album.  Find- 
ing '78  was  not  represented  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Class  Albums,  I  made  an  intensive 
search  lasting  for  three  years  for  the  pic- 
tures cf  each  member  taken  at  the  time  of 
graduation.  In  this  I  was  completely 
successful,  forty-three  years  after,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  in  presenting  this 
Album  in  behalf  of  the  Class  to  the  Acad- 
emy Library-,  where  it  now  may  be  seen. 

The  Forty-fifth  Reunion  was  equally 
successful,  though  attended  by  only  six 
classmates.  Chase,  Jenkins,  L.  M.  Silver, 
Stewart,  Truette,  and  Wheelwright.  'Bul- 
letin, Vol.  XVII,  Xo.  4,  1923,  page  52.1 
Again  death  had  entered  our  ranks  and 


The  Class  uf  1883  at  Its  Fiftieth  Reunion 
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the  following  had  answered  to  their  last 
Roll  Call:  E.  A.  Dyer,  J.  B.  Dyer,  Tada 
Burni  Torie,  and  Henry  Parker. 

The  Fiftieth  Reunion  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  those  of  us  who  w'ere  fortunate 
enough  to  be  there.  Nineteen  of  us  could 
say  they  had  assisted  in  the  celebration  of 
the  one  hundredth  and  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  Anniversaries  of  the  school.  They 
were:  E.  Bailey,  Blackington,  Chase,  Gil- 
man,  Jenkins,  Johnson,  Lovering,  David 
Kinley,  Mills,  Poor,  Pressey,  E.  V.  Silver, 
L.  M.  Silver,  Stewart,  Treadwell,  Truette, 
Wells,  Wheelwright,  and  Whitridge.  (Bul- 
letin, Vo.  XXII,  No.  4,  1928,  page  52.) 

Those  who  died  between  1923  and  1928 
were  Parkwood,  M.  E.  Bailey,  F.  M.  Eaton, 
Gates,  Brown,  Welsh,  Adams,  and  Pendle- 
ton. 

Since  the  Fiftieth  Reunion  and  up  to 
the  present  the  following  have  passed  on: 
Gilman,  Stewart,  E.  V.  Silver,  and  Gar- 
man,  or  twenty-nine  since  our  graduation 
in  1878.  There  are  seventeen  of  us  left,  all 
keeping  on  to  the  best  of  our  abilities  and 
quietly  awaiting  what  the  future  has  in 
store  for  us. 

As  Agent  for  the  '78  Class  Alumni  Fund 
I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  classmates  the 
great  devotion  of  two  of  the  former  mem- 
bers of  our  class,  both  loyal  and  ready  to 


respond  to  my  appeals.  I  refer  to  Doctor 
Arthur  C.  Jelly  of  Boston  and  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Cameron  Church  of  Lowell.  Dr. 
Jelly  died  November  ig,  1928.  Mr. 
Church  I  have  never  met  but  in  this  man- 
ner I  send  him  my  greetings  and  thanks. 

To  those  of  us  who  went  to  Yale  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  William  H. 
Parsons,  President  of  the  Class  of  1882, 
has  recently  presented  to  the  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  Library  the  '"Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Record  of  the  Class  of  1882, 
Yale  College,  1932."  Those  of  '78  w^ho 
went  to  Yale  were  Edward  Bailey,  M.  E. 
Bailey,  F.  M.  Eaton,  Burnside  Foster, 
Chas.  F.  Gardner,  David  Kinley,  Martin 
Lovering,  Arthur  Scranton,  Edward  V. 
Silver,  Lewis  M.  Silver,  and  John  L.  Wells. 
I  hope  some  of  my  classmates  will  look  at 
this  interesting  historical  book. 

Lewis  M.  Silver, 

Class  President 


Class  of  igij 

The  following  members  of  the  Class  of 
1 91 3  attended  the  Reunion:  Hogg  and 
son,  Hartigan,  Hale,  Medlicott,  B.  V. 
Thompson,  E.  L.  Davis,  Hamilton,  Barker, 
Wilson,  Auty,  Hudson,  Jones,  Keeney, 
Farrell,  Woodbridge,  Hobden,  Roosevelt, 
and  Gould. 


The  Class  of  191 3  at  Its  Twe.ntieth  Reunion 
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LIBRARY  EXHIBITS 

By  Sarah  L.  Frost 


With  material  supplied  almost  entirely 
from  the  school's  own  resources  several 
interesting  exhibitions  were  arranged  by 
the  clubs  of  the  Peabody  Union  and  by 
individual  students  working  with  the 
library  staff.  By  displaying  from  time  to 
time  some  of  the  library's  special  collec- 
tions much  valuable  material  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  students  about  which, 
otherwise,  they  might  not  learn.  Supple- 
mented, as  the  exhibitions  have  been  this 
year,  by  the  collections  of  the  clubs  and  of 
individuals,  they  have  been  of  wider  scope 
and  aroused  greater  interest  than  usual. 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
valuable  and  well-selected  library  of  books 
on  English  Public  Schools,  which  includes 
the  histories  of  well-known  schools,  lives 
of  famous  headmasters,  and  a  few  school 
stories.  Many  of  the  volumes  are  illus- 
trated with  fine  engravings  and,  in  addi- 
tion, as  part  of  the  collection,  there  are 
several  books  of  photographs  showing 
grounds  and  buildings  and  many  school 
activities.  Also  included  in  the  collection 
are  a  few  choice  color  prints  of  the  early 
days  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby.  These 
prints,  photographs,  and  a  selection  of 
books  from  this  library  formed  an  attrac- 
tive exhibition,  which  was  arranged  by  a 
member  of  the  library  staff  assisted  by  two 
Phillips  boys  who  were  former  students  in 
English  Public  Schools,  one  at  the  West- 
minster School  in  London  and  the  other 
at  the  King's  School  at  Canterbury. 

With  a  view  to  making  known  to  the 
students  some  of  the  archaeological  and 
geological  remains  to  be  found  in  this 
vicinity,  three  of  the  Andover  students 
arranged  an  instructive  exhibit  consisting 
of  Indian  relics,  lent  by  the  Department  of 
Archaeology  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Moorehead,  and  a  collection  of  specimens 
illustrating  the  different  geological  forma- 
tions characteristic  of  Andover  and  its 
neighborhood.  This  latter  collection  was 
assembled  and  classified  by  Mr.  Edwin  T. 
Brewster  of  Andover.  There  was  also 
shown  interesting  archaeological  and  geo- 
logical material  from  the  National  Parks, 


collected  and  mounted  by  one  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  result  of  a  summer's  study  and 
investigation. 

To  illustrate  the  development  of  French 
thought  as  shown  in  its  art  and  literature 
an  exhibition  was  sponsored  by  the  French 
Club  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hagen- 
buckle  of  the  Faculty.  The  display  was 
arranged  by  centuries,  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  writers  and  the  literature  of 
each  period.  The  library's  fine  collection 
of  French  books  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
exhibit,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  pic- 
tures of  the  art  and  architecture  of  France 
and  by  interesting  objets  d'art. 

The  exhibit  arranged  by  the  Science 
Club  was,  perhaps,  the  one  which  aroused 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  student  body. 
The  members  of  the  club,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Shields  of  the  Faculty,  worked 
untiringly  to  make  the  display  popular  and, 
at  the  same  time,  scientifically  correct.  All 
the  exhibits  were  carefully  labeled,  and 
interesting  information  was  given  about 
the  different  specimens  shown.  One  of  the 
chief  features  was  a  collection  of  stuffed 
birds  native  to  New  England,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Frank  Mills,  '83.  Another  display 
which  attracted  much  attention  was  the 
equipment  of  the  Phillips  Academy  Bird 
Banding  Station,  which  works  with  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey  in  band- 
ing and  recording  the  migraton.'  birds. 
One  member  of  the  club  showed  two  cases 
of  small  mammals  which  he  had  caught 
and  stuffed  himself,  several  students  had 
exhibits  of  tropical  fish,  and  there  were 
living  specimens  of  many  amphibians.  The 
whole  exhibition  was  of  absorbing  in- 
terest and  was  a  revelation  to  many  of  the 
students  and  faculty  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Science  Club. 

Early  in  June,  when  the  thoughts  of  the 
older  students  are  turning  toward  college, 
a  very  attractive  collection  of  books,  pic- 
tures, and  engravings,  representing  four- 
teen different  colleges,  was  placed  on  dis- 
play. A  little  later,  during  the  Commence- 
ment season,  material  of  interest  to  the 
classes  which  were  holding  their  reunions 
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was  shown,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
memorabilia  which  related  to  the  history 
of  the  class  of '83. 

The  librarian  again  asks  that  the  alumni 
send  to  the  library  all  class  pictures,  pro- 
grams, and  leaflets  which  they  do  not  wish 
to  keep.  An  especial  appeal  is  made  at  this 
time  for  material  concerning  the  Society 


of  Inquiry,  which,  in  the  fall  of  1933,  will 
celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  founding.  For  this  occasion  the 
library  wishes  to  collect  personal  reminis- 
cences, pi-ograms,  and  pictures, — in  short, 
any  material  which  will  help  to  furnish  a 
permanent  record  of  the  long  and  honor- 
able history  of  this  Society. 


KUHNER'S  BURIAL  AND  RESURRECTION  IN  1865 

By  Charles  Pomeroy  Sherman,  '67 


IN  the  Phillips  Bulletin  for  January, 
1933,  is  an  article  by  James  K.  Hall,  of 
the  Class  of '65,  in  which  he  writes: 
"The  great  event  of  the  school  year  in 
1865  occurred  in  the  night  before  Com- 
mencement, the  burial  of  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar by  the  Senior  Class.  The  class  had 
Gilmore's  Band,  then  of  Salem,  to  head 
the  procession  of  Seniors.  The  Grammar, 
placed  in  a  minute  coffin  and  guarded  by 
the  stoutest  of  the  class,  armed  with  canes, 
and  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  class, 
took  its  position  next  to  the  band,  and 
started  its  doubtful  march  through  the 
town,  amid  the  howls  and  jeers  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  student  body.  The  idea  was 
to  bury  the  body  under  the  walk  leading 
to  the  main  door  of  the  Academy.  The 
effort  of  the  Juniors  was  to  prevent  the 
burial.  At  the  proper  time  the  band 
played  a  dirge,  and  the  trouble  began. 
There  were  many  bruises,  some  black  eyes, 
and  lame  legs  and  arms,  but  the  burial  was 
accomplished,  and  from  then  was  forever 
safe  from  molestation,  and  everyone  was 
happy  and  contented." 

(As  Mr.  Hall  now  agrees  with  me,  it  was 
not  the  Latin  Grammar  which  was  buried, 
but  the  Greek  Grammar — "Kiihner's  El- 
ementary Greek  Grammar.") 

So  (as  Mr.  Hall  writes)  "the  burial  was 
accomplished,  and  from  then  (Kiihner) 
was  forever  safe  from  molestation." 

Thus  Kiihner,  the  torment  of  many  a 
weary  hour,  was  buried  at  last,  gone  for- 
ever from  the  young  lives  it  had  tormented 
— safely  buried,  those  Seniors  thought: 
and,  to  insure  that  safety.  Senior  guards 
paced  slowly  around  the  grave. 


Among  the  battling  throng,  of  the  earlier 
night,  was  a  little  clan  of  Juniors,  always 
ripe  for  adventure.  ("Uncle  Sam"  called 
it  "mischief" — but  we  knew  better.)  We 
gathered  in  conclave  after  the  burial,  and 
laid  our  plans  for  the  ultimate  discom- 
fiture of  the  Seniors.  Singly  we  inter- 
viewed the  other  Juniors — the  huskv 
Juniors — and  soon  we  had  a  small  army, 
enthusiastic  for  the  coming  fray. 

In  the  gray  dawn  that  army — the  Clan 
as  leaders — silently  crept  upon  those  pac- 
ing Seniors.  There  was  a  rush — Senior 
guards  held  firmly  down — a  frantic  digging 
by  the  Clan — an  unearthed  coffin — a  wild 
scattering — and  the  coffin  borne  into  the 
(to  the  Seniors)  unknown.  In  that  un- 
known, in  the  growing  light,  the  coffin 
was  carefully  dismembered,  and  each 
member  of  the  Clan  had  his  piece — I  had 
mine. 

Kiihner  itself  was  returned  to  the 
Seniors,  with  a  polite  note  apologizing  for 
its  reappearance. 

I  had  mine,  I  said:  I  think  I  still  have 
mine  among  the  treasures  of  the  long  ago, 
in  the  attic.  And  if  I  have,  I  will  have  it 
framed  and  duly  labeled;  and,  if  the 
Authorities  assent,  it  will  be  hung,  in  the 
coming  (I  am  informed)  Andover  Room  of 
the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library,  be- 
side the  class  photograph,  taken  in  1865 
before  the  appletrees,  which  I  donated  to 
the  Academy  last  September  (see  page  15 
of  the  said  January  number). 

Of  the  Juniors  of  '67,  shown  in  that 
photograph  of  1865,  only  four  of  us  sur- 
vive:— I  was  eighteen  then;  now  I  am 
eighty-five. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  MEMORIES  OF  "CHARLIE"  FORBES 

By  Hiram  Blauvelt,  '16 

"Farsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit.^' — Vergil. 
"Perchance  even  these  things  it  will  be  hereafter  delightful  to  remember^ 


READING  Mr.  Poynter's  anecdotes 
about  Charles  Henry  Forbes  in  the 
April  issue  of  The  Phillips  Bul- 
letin brought  back  a  flood  of  memories  of 
one  of  the  most  vivid  personalities  the 
young  men  of  my  generation  were  ever 
privileged  to  know  in  secondary  school  or 
college.  He  was  a  genial  soul,  and  most  be- 
loved by  students  of  our  day.  When  we  had 
pored  over  the  bitter  pages  of  our  Caesar 
and  our  Cicero — often  equally  bespattered 
with  tears  and  perspiration — we  looked 
forward  eagerly  to  Vergil  with  "Charlie" 
Forbes.  It  was  the  thing  to  do  to  get  into 
Charlie's  Vergil  class  if  you  could,  and 
when  you  asked  anyone  "Why?"  the  an- 
swer would  invariably  be,  "You  have  fun 
in  Charlie's  class." 

And  we  did.  He  seemed  to  make  play 
out  of  translating  Latin  into  pidgin-Eng- 
lish; we  would  laugh,  giggle,  and  gufTaw; 
apparently  there  was  no  discipline  at  all, 
but  really  there  was  always  the  sense  of 
control  emanating  from  a  strong,  sym- 
pathetic, yet  dominating  character. 

This  sense  of  humor  made  him  tre- 
mendously popular  in  my  time  at  Andover, 
not  only  in  his  Latin  classroom,  but  also 
among  the  student  body  at  large.  In  those 
days  we  used  to  have  mass  meetings  in  the 
gymnasium  the  night  before  an  Exeter 
football  game  to  get  ourselves  all  pepped 
up  in  preparation  for  the  next  day's 
game.  We  needed  it,  because  those  were 
the  days  when  Exeter  was  taking  us  over 
at  the  rate  of  78's  to  nothing's.  "Charlie" 
Forbes  was  a  great  favorite  addressing 
these  mass  meetings,  usually  humorously, 
and  in  a  very  witty,  clever  way.  We  liked 
to  have  him  talk  better  than  anyone  else, 
saving  perhaps  Al  Stearns  himself 

In  class  often  Charlie's  reputation  for  a 
humorist  used  to  backfire,  for,  just  as 
people  did  with  Mark  Twain,  his  students 
sometimes  laughed  at  his  most  serious  and 
dignified  comments,  which  weren't  meant 


to  be  funny.  Puns  were  certainly  his  weak- 
ness; he  was  most  inordinately  pleased  with 
himself  when  he  made  a  good  one.  The 
average  was  very  high,  but  some  of  them 
were  "horribile  dictu."  I  remember  that 
one  afternoon  in  class,  during  the  War 
when  Henry  Ford  was  going  abroad  with 
his  famous  peace  mission,  Charlie  re- 
marked, 

"One  wide  river  to  cross,  and  the 
ocean's  being  Forded." 

Another  time  an  ingrown  hair  and  an 
unsterilized  needle  produced  a  boil  on  the 
side  of  my  face  like  a  walnut.  Leading  up 
to  it  very  nicely,  he  called  upon  me  to 
stand  and  recite,  which  I,  sensing  some- 
thing impending,  did  excitedly  and  very 
fast.  He  called  a  halt  to  my  ebullitions, 
paused  dramatically,  and  queried, 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  today, 
boiling  over?" 

As  a  pun  it  was  not  too  good,  but  as  an 
exhibition  of  adroit  preparation  and  set- 
ting the  stage,  it  was  nothing  short  of  a 
piece  of  dramatic  artistry,  and  the  class,  of 
course,  howled  with  glee. 

Of  his  teaching,  it  is  hard  to  say.  He 
didn't  drive  us,  he  didn't  coax  us,  he  just 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
wanted  to  learn,  and  most  of  us  did  work 
hard  for  him.  Even  students  who  loafed 
along  in  other  classes  seemed  to  work  for 
Charlie  Forbes.  That  he  was  an  inspira- 
tion, there  is  no  question  of  doubt.  Al- 
though I  was  reading  Homer  at  the  same 
time  and  felt  the  immense  literary  and 
artistic  superiority  of  that  poet  over  Vergil, 
Charlie  made  them  seem  of  almost  equal 
talent  at  the  time. 

"Trots"  he  could  smell  a  full  mile-stone 
(Roman,  of  course)  off".  Every  trot  used 
then  to  have  its  glaring  defects;  either  it 
translated  too  literally,  or  in  some  places 
gave  the  poor  unsuspecting  student  an 
absolutely  wrong  steer  to  a  point  of  ab- 
surdity.   Charlie    Forbes,    we  believed. 
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could  recognize  what  trot  a  man  was 
using  by  the  way  he  translated  in  class. 
When  he  would  get  to  a  point  where  he 
knew  a  certain  trot  was  especially  bad,  it 
was  his  keen  relish  to  tangle  all  up  in  knots 
the  men  who,  he  felt,  were  using  this  par- 
ticular version.  This  also  was  to  the  delight 
of  the  class,  for  a  part  of  the  joy  of  studying 
under  him  was  the  fact  that  you  always 
felt  you  were  being  'let  in'  on  everything 
that  was  going  on,  even  though  it  might  be 
at  the  immediate  expense  of  one  of  your 
closest  classmates. 

Charlie's  "Word  Tests"  were  the  fear 
and  abomination  of  us  all.  He  would  go 
right  through  the  book  of  Vergil  we  had 
just  covered  and  write  down  a  list  of  some 
twenty-five,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  words  on 
the  board  in  exactly  the  form,  tense,  or 
case  in  which  they  occurred  in  the  text.  We 
were  given  a  limited  time  to  write  down 
the  English  equivalent  opposite  each  word. 
We  loved  Charlie's  teaching,  but  we  surely 
hated  his  "Word  Tests."  One  day,  I 
protested  against  a  test  he  proposed  shortly 
to  give  us,  and  the  class  backed  me 
vociferously, 

"That  isn't  fair,"  I  protested.  "We've 
had  an  awful  lot  of  hard  words  in  this  last 
book  and  you'll  probably  give  us  a  lot  of 
words  like  'bubo'."  This  was  the  Latin  for 
'owl'  and  the  only  time  I  remember  run- 
ning across  it  before  or  since  in  several 
years  studying  Latin. 

"No  I  won't,"  replied  Professor  Forbes, 
"because  every  living  man  of  you  would 
get  it  right.  Don't  you  know  it  is  always  the 
hard  words  that  a  person  remembers,  and 
the  easy  words  you  forget?  I'm  going  to 
give  you  common,  frequently  used  Latin 
words.  I  could  ask  you  what  'bubo'  was  a 
month  from  now  and  every  member  of  the 
class  would  know  it." 

His  psychology  was  certainly  right.  To 
this  day  I  have  never  forgotten  the  word 
for  'owl'  in  Latin.  Almost  two  decades 
later  I  distinctly  remember  it,  though  in 
looking  it  up  again  in  my  abridged  Latin 
dictionary  it  isn't  even  listed  there. 

That  Professor  Forbes'  "Word  Tests"  were 
invaluai^le  as  a  method  of  teaching,  I  for 
one  discovered  afterwards.  Later  in  col- 
lege, my  room-mate  and  I  used  to  make 
out  our  own  word  tests  not  only  on  the 
modern  languages  we  were  studying,  but 


on  English,  and  found  there  was  no  better 
way  of  strengthening  our  vocabularies  and 
increasing  our  grasp  of  the  language. 

Perhaps  from  golf  Professor  Forbes 
learned  what  "mental  hazard"  meant  to 
young  students  in  learning.  We  all  sat 
aghast  one  day  when  he  calmly  announced, 
"Now  I'm  going  to  teach  you  some  Latin 
poetry." 

Our  idea  of  learning  Latin  poetry  was  to 
get  off  in  a  room  somewhere  all  by  our- 
selves when  we  had  a  couple  of  hours  to 
spare,  sit  down  with  a  pencil  and  paper, 
write  notes,  stare  at  the  printed  page,  and 
after  such  Herculean  efforts  to  emerge  with 
a  fragment  of  tattered  verse  in  a  fierce 
death-grip  between  our  teeth.  We  didn't 
think  you  could  learn  any  line  of  poetn,-, 
much  less  Latin  poetry,  without  the  con- 
sumption of  much  mental  candle-power. 
Notwithstanding,  Charlie  made  us  close 
our  books,  lay  aside  all  paper  and  pencil, 
and  just  repeat  after  him,  striking  the  tops 
of  our  desks  for  rhythm  and  picturing  in 
our  mind's  eye  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
"Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit." 

We  all  laughed,  enjoyed  it,  and  were 
sure  we  would  forget  it  before  the  end  of 
term.  Today  I  remember  the  incident  and 
the  Latin  as  though  it  all  happened  last 
week.  I  rather  think  that  Charlie  Forbes 
sent  several  generations  of  Andover  stu- 
dents out  with  that  bit  of  Latin  on  their 
tongues.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his 
favorite  lines  from  all  Vergil. 

Another  favorite  line  which  made  a 
particular  impression  on  me  was, 

'"Obiectae    salsa   spumant  adspargine 
cautes-s-sss." 

Charlie  could  say  it  so  that  you  could 
just  see  the  white  waves  come  sweeping  in 
from  the  sea,  and  hear  their  foaming  back- 
lash lick  hissingly  at  the  rocky  cliffs.  No 
one  needed  to  know  any  Latin  to  visualize 
the  slash  and  the  crash  of  sea  against  rock 
when  he  read  those  verses  to  us. 

1 1  was  right  at  the  time  of  the  War,  and 
he  had  some  very  interesting  stories  to  tell 
of  his  experiences  in  Germany,  when  he 
was  pushed  off  the  sidewalks  by  Prussian 
officers  and  had  to  put  up  with  their  over- 
bearing insolences.  He  told  one  time  of 
dining  in  a  restaurant  with  Mrs.  Forbes. 
A  troop  of  young  German  oflficers  came  in 
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and  found  the  two  Americans  sitting  at  the 
table  which  they  were  evidently  accus- 
tomed to  occupy.  It  mattered  nothing 
that  one  of  them  was  a  lady  born.  They 
made  things  very  uncomfortable  and  dis- 
agreeable. Charlie  was  not  the  man  to  be 
brow-beaten  by  military  whipper-snap- 
pers of  this  ilk,  and  when  they  became 
openly  insulting,  he  quietly  went  over  to 
another  corner  of  the  room  where  were 
sitting  several  other  military  men,  ap- 
parently from  their  uniforms,  very  high 
officers.  He  picked  out  him  who  looked  to 
be  the  highest  in  rank  and  addressed  him 
to  this  effect,  "I  had  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  officers  in  His  Majesty's 
Imperial  German  Army  were  gentlemen." 

The  General  was  very  gracious,  sensed 
the  situation  at  once,  apologized  profusely, 
and  dispatched  an  aide  who  routed  the 
young  Prvissians  to  another  distant  corner 
of  the  room  and  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes 
in  undisputed  and  sole  possession  of  their 
luncheon,  while  the  General  from  time  to 
time  smiled  graciously  through  his  huge 
mustachios  over  at  them. 

This,  and  many  other  stories,  Charlie 
found  time  to  tell  in  class,  or  just  before  it 
or  just  after  it.  Sometimes  they  were  about 
Italy  or  other  experiences  in  Europe.  Some- 
times they  were  laid  at  home  about  some 
straight-laced  New  England  farmer  who 
loved  his  church  and  his  hard  cider,  and 
would  argue  for  hours  on  end  against 
strong  drink. 

What  time  these  interesting  digressions 
lost  was  quickly  made  up  by  our  greater 
will  to  work.  To  loafers  Charlie  Forbes  was 
merciless  and  made  his  classes  a  very  un- 
comfortable place  for  such  a  type  of  stu- 
dent. To  those  who  werg  dull  plodders  he 
was  ever  tolerant  and  never  lost  patience. 
I  was,  I  am  afraid,  one  of  the  latter,  but  I 
worked  for  him  very  hard  more  out  of 
loyalty  to  him  than  out  of  love  for  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  end  of  the  year  he  forced  us  to 
take  the  examination  for  the  Dove  Prize  in 
Latin.  I  finished  my  paper  in  due  time  and 
was  just  about  to  hand  it  across  to  him  at 
his  high  desk  when  I  suddenly  realized  in  a 
cold  sweat  that  I  had  completely  misread 
and  misinterpreted  one  of  the  questions, 
answering  not  at  all  what  had  been  asked 


for.  I  explained.  He  told  me  since  I  had 
discovered  it  myself  before  turning  the 
paper  in  to  go  back  and  sit  down  to  it. 
There  had  been  no  time  limit  announced 
for  the  exam.  It  was  a  long  question,  and, 
though  I  worked  furiously,  everyone  else 
had  left  by  the  time  I  had  finished  and  it 
was  almost  supper  time.  Charlie  never 
said  a  word,  never  hurried  me,  just  sat  at 
his  desk  quietly.  I  felt  terribly  embar- 
rassed about  keeping  him  waiting  after  all 
the  others  had  gone,  but  he  smiled  and 
said  he  was  glad  to  do  it.  That  was  his  way. 
His  time  and  his  convenience  were  always 
those  of  his  students'.  He  had  seen  me  work 
hard  for  him  all  year  and  wanted  me  to 
have  a  fair  chance  at  the  prize.  Naturally, 
though  his  name  isn't  even  on  it,  I  always 
think  of  Charlie  Forbes  when  I  see  the 
small  black-framed  card  on  the  wall  of  my 
bedroom : 

Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass. 
For  the  School  Year  of  191 5-1 916 
Mr.  Hiram  Bellis  Blauvelt 
Has  Been  Awarded  the  following  prize 
The  First  Dove  Prize — Twenty  Dollars — 
For  Excellence  in  Latin. 

Alfred  E.  Stearns, 
June  16,  1916.  Principal 

Somehow  or  other  Charlie  got  me  in- 
terested in  his  hobby  of  carving.  He 
showed  me  with  great  pride,  as  he  used  to 
show  so  many,  the  famous  dolphin-tailed 
side-board  which  he  had  hewn  out  by  his 
own  hand.  Just  before  graduation  he 
brought  me  a  little  list  pencilled  on  a  bit  of 
yellow  paper  of  the  tools  that  I  would  need 
as  a  starter.  On  returning  home  from  An- 
dover that  summer  I  sent  for  the  tools  but 
somehow  never  got  into  motion  using 
them.  They  are  still  in  the  original  box  and 
wrappings  intact.  Every  couple  of  years 
they  get  an  oiling  of  sorts,  are  rewrapped 
carefully,  and  put  away  again;  there  they 
have  lain  in  my  attic  chest  for  over  seven- 
teen years;  with  their  real  master  gone  I 
don't  think  I  shall  ever  permit  them  to  be 
used  at  all  now.  Other  better  tools  he  put 
into  the  heads  of  Andover  students  of  our 
day,  and  these  we  have  been  using  steadily 
ever  since. 
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SCIENTIFIC  HOBBIES  AT  ANDOVER 


By  John  S.  Barss 


FOR  a  year  or  more  a  strange,  musty 
odor  has  been  apparent  to  those 
whose  business  takes  them  to  the 
Science  Laboratory,  Morse  Hall.  The 
building  is  kept  scrupulously  clean — in 
fact,  the  janitor  follows  one  about  with  a 
mop  on  damp  days — and  it  is  well  ven- 
tilated, but  the  odor  persists.  A  stranger  of 
an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  following  his 
nose,  would  presently  find  himself  outside 
a  door  in  the  basement,  and  inside  .  .  .  ! 
Inside  are  rows  and  tiers  of  little  wire  mesh 
cages,  and  their  occupants  are  almost 
countless  mice,  black,  brown,  gray,  yellow, 
white,  and  spotted,  large  and  small,  ac- 
tively scrambling  about  or  sitting  and 
twitching  their  noses. 

The  first  reason  for  keeping  mice  in 
Morse  was  to  provide  food  for  the  snakes 
which  live  in  the  Biology  Department's 
conservatory,  and  William  Chandler,  '33, 
offered  to  look  after  them.  Aided  by  Frank 
Bosler,  '33,  he  learned  to  construct  cages, 
to  turn  test  tubes  into  watering  devices, 
and  to  supply  a  balanced  diet.  But  after 
the  next  vacation  another  boy  returned  to 
school  with  a  pair  of  waltzing  mice,  of 
which  in  due  time  he  tired,  and  which  he 
added  to  the  Biology  stock.  It  was  a  fairly 
obvious  step  to  try  the  effect  of  breeding 
the  waltzers  with  ordinary  animals,  but  it 
was  not  so  obvious  to  think  of  writing  to  an 
authority  on  Mendelian  inheritance  for 
help.  The  heartening  result  was  an  en- 
thusiastic offer  of  advice  and  of  breeding 
stock,  together  with  an  invitation  to  gain 
first  hand  information  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School;  and  Chandler  has  carried 
his  work  to  such  a  point  that  he  hopes  this 
summer  to  publish  an  account  of  it  in  a 
technical  journal,  backed  with  data  from 
nearly  a  thousand  separate  observations, 
no  mean  achievement  for  a  schoolboy. 

A  group  undertaking  by  six  or  eight  boys 
was  begun  in  December,  1931,  when  a  bird 
banding  station  was  set  up.  A  retired 
chicken  house  was  secured  and  rebuilt  for 
a  blind,  and  installed  in  a  suitable  location, 
close  to  the  school  but  on  land  now  grow- 


ing up  with  bushes.  Almost  thirty  traps, 
mostly  automatic,  are  in  operation,  prop- 
erly protected  from  cats,  and  they  are  in- 
spected according  to  a  regular  schedule  of 
visits.  Numbered  aluminum  bands,  sup- 
plied by  the  Biological  Survey  in  Wash- 
ington, are  clamped  on  the  legs  of  the  birds 
which  venture  into  the  traps. 

There  are  about  two  thousand  such 
stations  in  operation  in  this  country.  Over 
a  period  of  years,  the  information  obtained 
by  them  will  be  of  great  value,  particu- 
larly in  determining  migration  routes.  The 
Andover  station  has  trapped  some  five 
hundred  individuals  of  about  twenty 
species.  It  is  evident  that  the  trapping  and 
banding  operations  cause  neither  discom- 
fort nor  serious  fright  to  the  victims,  since 
of  the  two  thousand  birds  caught,  only  one 
in  four  has  not  been  trapped  before.  Oc- 
casionally the  same  bird  will  find  himself  in 
difficulties  four  or  five  times  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day.  Whether  this  is  an  evidence 
of  a  low  degree  of  avian  intelligence  or  of  a 
high  grade  of  bait  is  left  to  the  reader  to 
decide. 

Biology  is  not  alone  in  providing  stimu- 
lus for  serious  work  beyond  the  school's 
requirements.  For  about  two  years  Na- 
thaniel Wales  and  George  Peck,  '33, 
have  been  engaged  in  the  extremely 
arduous  task  of  grinding  a  telescope 
mirror.  A  slow  and  wearisome  pro- 
cess at  best,  it  has  been  made  still  slower  by 
the  necessity  of  using  only  their  spare  time, 
but  late  this  winter  the  mirror  was  finished. 
It  has  a  diameter  of  six  inches  and  a  focal 
length  of  about  four  feet.  The  design  and 
construction  of  a  suitable  mounting  called 
for  a  different  kind  of  skill,  and  their  class- 
mate, Wilhelm  Baum,  joined  in  this  part 
of  the  work.  The  eyepiece,  small  directing 
telescope,  and  graduated  circles  were 
taken  from  obsolete  laboraton,'  equip- 
ment; the  town  junk  heap  yielded  gears, 
handwheels,  and  miscellaneous  ironware. 
Fortunately,  the  Physics  Department  was 
provided  with  a  small  workshop  when 
Morse  Hall  was  built,  and  although  it  is 
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not  completely  equipped  with  tools,  it  has 
an  excellent  metal-working  lathe.  This 
has  proved  indispensable.  It  has  been  an 
exciting  and  stimulating  experience  to  see 
a  mass  of  rusty  metal  emerge  from  treat- 
ment in  an  acid  bath  and  a  whirl  on  the 
lathe  to  take  its  due  place  in  the  fabric  of 
the  telescope,  which  is  of  the  Newtonian 
type,  equatorially  mounted,  and  designed 
to  make  possible  quantitative  measure- 
ments of  position  of  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy.  It  has  been  placed  on  a  perma- 
nent concrete  foundation,  and,  with  char- 
acteristic generosity,  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics.  It  makes  an  extremely 
valuable  addition  to  the  school's  equip- 
ment, formerly  totally  lacking  in  this  field. 

Baum's  mechanical  abilities  first  came 
to  the  notice  of  the  faculty  when  he  re- 
quested permission  to  use  the  lathe  in 
constructing  a  working  model  of  a  two- 
cycle  gasoline  motor.  The  rough  castings 
for  this  were  bought  from  a  supply  house, 
but  the  milling,  turning,  drilling,  and 
fitting  of  the  parts,  together  with  the  man- 


ufacture of  tapered  bearings  and  cutting  of 
threads,  two  particularly  delicate  pro- 
cesses, have  all  had  to  be  carried  out.  The 
project  is  not  yet  complete,  for  it  was  nec- 
essary to  set  it  aside  until  the  telescope 
could  be  finished,  but  it  is  well  along. 

Such  activities  as  these  are  largely  a 
growth  of  the  last  few  years.  At  another 
time  an  account  can  be  given  of  the  setting 
up  of  X-ray  equipment;  of  building  a  min- 
iature van  der  Graaf  apparatus,  such  as 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
plans  to  use  to  develop  hitherto  unheard- 
of  voltages  for  atomic  disintegration;  of  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  Tesla  coil; 
and  of  the  operations  of  the  Radio  Club. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  pursuit  of 
scientific  hobbies,  for  which  elaborate  and 
expensive  equipment  is  provided  at  some 
schools,  is  possible  also  at  Phillips.  Here, 
however,  it  is  carried  on  almost  without 
financial  assistance,  using  in  the  main 
facilities  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
school.  The  active  co-operation  of  the  fac- 
ulty goes  without  saying. 


Three  Commencement  Prize  Winners 


Murvyn  Vye,  Jr.  {The  Headmaster's  Prize),  MacDonald  Deming  {The  Faculty  Prize),  and 
John  Badman  ( The  Fuller  Prize  and  The  Tale  Cup) 
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General  School  Interests 


Faculty  Notes 

The  Reverend  A.  Graham  Baldwin,  for 
the  past  three  years  Instructor  in  Rehgion 
and  Modern  Life,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Trustees  as  School  Minister.  During 
the  past  year  he  spoke  on  October  2,  1932, 
at  Williams  College,  on  March  19  at 
Northfield  Seminary,  on  June  1 1  at  Abbot 
Academy,  and  on  June  25  at  the  Blairs- 
town  Student  Conference. 

Mr.  A.  Buel  Trowbridge  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and 
Ethics  at  Rollins  College,  Florida.  He  will 
take  up  his  duties  there  next  September. 

Mr.  M.  Lawrence  Shields,  now  instructor 
in  Biology  and  Assistant  Track  Coach,  will 
give  up  his  athletic  work  to  devote  his 
full  time  to  curricular  work. 

Mr.  Bernard  Boyle  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Instructor  in  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department  and  will  succeed  Mr. 
Shields  as  Assistant  Track  Coach. 

Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise  spoke  on  May  14 
before  the  Young  People's  Society  at 
Christ  Church. 

Dr.  Willet  Eccles,  on  April  7,  gave  the 
Peabody  Union  an  informal  account  of 
his  experiences  in  the  Navy  during  the 
World  War. 

On  April  25  Mr.  Alan  R.  Blackmer  read 
a  paper  on  "Elizabethan  Literary  Crit- 
icism" to  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion of  Harvard. 

Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely  spoke  during  the 
spring  to  the  North  Andover  Country- 
Club  on  "John  Galsworthy  and  the  Mod- 
ern Novel,"  and  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Punchard  High 
School  to  the  graduating  class. 

"Comprehension  Tests  in  German,"  a 
book  intended  for  use  in  secondary  schools 
and  during  freshman  year  in  college,  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Lester  C.  Newton.  He 
has  also  written  an  article  entitled  "Isn't 
This  a  Better  Way?"  which,  appearing  in 
a  June  number  of  the  School  and  Society 
Magazine,  makes  a  plea  for  more  extensive 
use  of  reading  for  comprehension  in 
modern  languages. 


Speaking  Engagements  of  the  Headmaster 

May  ij  District  Conference  of  the  Cum 
Laude  Society  at  PhiUips  Acade- 
my, Andover,  Mass. 

May  jg  Merrimack  Valley  Superinten- 
dents' Association  at  Peabody 
House,  Andover,  Mass. 

May  JO  American  Legion  at  Memorial 
Tower,  Andover,  Mass. 

June  6  125th  Anniversar\-  of  the  Found- 
ing of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Newton  Centre, 
Mass. 

June  ly  Alumni  Council  Luncheon  at 
Amherst,  Mass. 

June  JO  Dedication  of  the  Mount  Grey- 
lock  War  Memorial,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art 

The  Addison  Gallery  completed  its 
second  year  with  a  series  of  exhibitions 
which  brought  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
New  England.  The  attendance  for  the 
year  was  over  twenty-five  thousand, 
breaking  an  established  principle  among 
museums  that  the  second  year's  atten- 
dance is  less  than  the  first.  The  most  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  this  record  was  a  marked 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  student  at- 
tendance. 

During  the  month  of  April,  the  Addison 
Gallery  had  an  exchange  exhibition  with 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
which  attracted  great  interest  in  both  New 
York  and  Andover.  The  carefully  selected 
group  from  the  Whitney  collection  A\as 
considered  by  the  critics  as  one  of  the  best 
exhibitions  of  contemporary  painting  that 
has  been  held  in  New  England.  Of  equal 
interest  was  an  exhibition  of  "Glass — Its 
Modern  Treatment  in  the  Decorative 
Arts,"  which  included  the  products  of 
Continental,  English,  and  American  de- 
signers and  factories.  The  exhibition  was 
arranged  with  textile  draperies  as  a  back- 
ground, forming  a  composite  installation 
which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibition. 
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An  exhibition  of  "Water  Colors  by 
Twelve  Americans"  was  held  during  the 
month  of  June.  The  artists  represented 
were  Benson,  Burchfield,  Davies,  Demuth, 
Dickinson,  Homer,  Hopper,  LaFarge, 
McKnight,  Marin,  Prendergast,  and  Sar- 
gent, who  are  among  the  leaders  of  both 
the  traditional  and  contemporary  schools. 
Small  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  William 
Page  (i8i  1-1885),  a  popular  painter  of  the 
'40's  and  a  Phillips  Academy  alumnus, 
and  of  the  work  of  Donald  Greason,  the 
resident  instructor  of  the  Sketch  Club,  have 
been  held  over  Commencement. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Sketch  Club,  a 
voluntary  student  organization,  has  held 
an  exhibition.  The  acquisition  of  a  printing 
press  led  to  the  execution  of  a  number  of 
fine  linoleum  cuts.  More  work  has  been 
done  this  year  in  oil,  and  the  entire  ex- 
hibition showed  a  greater  variety  than 
last  year's.  Reproductions  of  some  of  the 
best  student  work  appeared  in  the  June 
issue  of  The  Mirror.  The  advantage  of 
having  a  resident  instructor,  and  the  in- 
creased membership  in  the  club,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  Sketch  Club 
this  year.  Warren  Beach  was  awarded  the 
Morse  Prize,  sustained  by  Winslow  Ames, 
P.  A.  '25,  for  having  "displayed  the  great- 
est individuality,  as  shown  by  a  definitely 
personal  style,  in  drawing,  painting,  or 
sculpture." 


Carnegie  Corporation  Gift  to  Addison  Gallery 

Phillips  Academy  has  been  fortunate  in 
being  one  of  the  schools  to  receive  a  Teach- 
ing Set  for  the  Fine  Arts,  a  gift  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  The 
set  consists  of  more  than  a  hundred  books 
related  to  art,  and  nine  hundred  mounted 
photographs  dealing  with  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting.  This  generous  gift 
will  add  greatly  to  the  building  up  of  an 
art  library,  as  well  as  making  available 
illustrative  material  which  can  be  cor- 
related with  other  school  courses. 


"The  Crime  at  Blossoms''' 

The  Academy  Dramatic  Club  pre- 
sented "The  Crime  at  Blossoms"  before 
a  capacity  Commencement  audience  on 


the  evening  of  June  15.  The  play,  which  is 
by  Mordaunt  Shairp  and  has  only  been 
presented  once  before  in  America,  is 
described  as  "The  Aftermath  of  Murder," 
"A  Satire  on  Morbid  Curiosity."  It  de- 
scribes the  efforts  of  a  conscientious  wife  to 
pay  off  the  debts  contracted  by  a  useless 
husband  by  capitalizing  a  murder  which 
had  been  committed  in  their  cottage.  The 
characterization  of  Valerie  Merryman,  the 
heroine,  by  George  T.  Peck,  was  particu- 
larly effective.  William  L.  Nute  as  the 
charwoman  and  Richard  E.  Fuson  as  the 
fat  lady  were  also  unusually  convincing 
in  their  parts.  Mr.  Leonard  James,  who 
was  coaching  his  first  play  at  Phillips 
Academy,  deserves  great  credit  not  only 
for  the  beautiful  setting  of  the  stage  but 
also  for  the  skill  shown  by  the  whole  cast. 


The  Peabody  Union 

The  Peabody  Union,  established  during 
the  winter  on  the  model  of  Harvard's 
similar  organization  and  using  the  old 
Peabody  Club  as  a  foundation,  has  com- 
pleted a  successful  season.  From  a  central 
unit  radiate  eight  clubs  which  offer  enter- 
tainment and  education  to  all  students  who 
wish  to  join  them.  At  present  the  registra- 
tion of  the  Union  is  well  over  one  hundred. 
The  Literary  Club  heard  readings  of 
poetry  by  its  chairman,  John  Bishop,  and 
papers  by  Earle  Newton  and  Wells  Lewis. 
The  French  and  German  Clubs  held 
weekly  dinners  in  special  rooms  at  the 
Commons,  where  only  the  appropriate 
foreign  language  was  spoken.  Interesting 
talks  were  also  given  by  students  in  both 
French  and  German.  The  Science  Club 
sponsored  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
natural  life,  held  in  the  Library.  Especially 
active  was  the  Social  Problems  Club, 
which  held  open  discussions  of  modern 
problems  regularly  and  which  took  two 
field  trips  to  study  prison  conditions,  one 
to  Norfolk  and  one  to  Charlestown.  Offer- 
ing students  a  chance  for  entertainment  in 
the  Club's  two  recreation  rooms  or  oppor- 
tunities to  follow  intellectual  hobbies  in 
company  with  boys  of  similar  interests,  the 
Union  is  meeting  a  real  need  in  Andover 
life. 
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Archaeological  j\'otes 

Dr.  Moorehead,  of  the  Department  of 
Archaeolog\-,  gave  an  informal  illustrated 
talk  on  April  13,  in  Peabody  House,  on 
exploring  in  the  Painted  Desert  countr\-; 
another  on  April  20  on  the  Mound  Build- 
ers and  the  primitive  art  of  the  early 
American  Indians;  and  on  May  23,  he 
held  an  open  forum  discussion  on  various 
features  of  primitive  life.  During  the 
spring  he  attended  the  following  meetings; 
that  of  the  Illinois  Academy  of  Science  at 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois;  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  State  Archaeological  Surveys  of 
the  National  Research  Council;  and  that 
of  the  American  Anthropological  Asso- 
ciation and  Section  H,  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
both  held  in  Chicago  in  June.  His  Secre- 
tar\-,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Jump,  visited  Dr.  Ram- 
era,  Secretar\"  of  Education  and  Fine  Arts 
in  Cuba,  and  through  his  kind  permission 
studied  there  the  valuable  collection  at  the 
Museum  Montane  of  the  Universirs"  of 
Havana. 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Byers  of  the  Peabody 
Museum,  Harvard  University,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Archaeologv"  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy and  will  take  up  his  duties  next 
September.  At  present  he  is  engaged  in 
field  work  for  the  Peabody  Museum  in  the 
Southwest. 


Music  \otes 

On  the  evening  of  April  22,  in  the  Meeting 
Room,  the  annual  concert  of  the  combined 
Musical  Clubs  of  Phillips  Exeter  and  An- 
dover  Academies  was  held.  The  program, 
enjoyed  by  a  capacits"  audience,  consisted 
of  choral  and  orchestral  numbers  ranging 
from  Bach  and  Handel  to  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan.  The  New  Jersey  String  Quartet, 
composed  of  distinguished  musicians, 
played  an  interesting  program  in  the 
Meeting  Room  on  the  evening  of  April  28. 
On  May  13,  the  Glee  Club  ended  its  sea- 
son, presenting  a  joint  concert  w'nh  Brad- 
ford Junior  College  at  Jordan  Hall,  in 
Boston.  Two  numbers,  a  recently  discov- 
ered Quodlibet  by  Bach  and  a  Slotet  by 
Buxtehude,  were  there  sung  for  the  first 
time  in  America.  After  the  concert  danc- 


ing was  enjoyed,  the  music  being  fur- 
nished by  the  P.  A.  Riveters,  the  school's 
unofficial  jazz  orchestra.  On  May  19,  Mr. 
Howard  Harrington,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ed- 
win Biltcliffe  at  the  piano,  gave  a  song 
recital  in  the  Meeting  Room. 

On  Monday  of  Commencement  week, 
the  competition  for  the  C.  F.  Cutter  Prizes 
for  Proficiency  on  Orchestral  Instruments 
was  won  by  Herbert  W  Kibrick  for  his 
masterful  performance  on  the  flute.  The 
second  award  went  to  Frank  C.  Powell, 
whose  instrument  was  the  clarinet,  and  the 
third  prize  was  won  by  Emil  J.  Ganem, 
who  played  the  violin.  On  the  same  eve- 
ning ^V.  P.  Rudd  was  awarded  first  prize 
in  the  Dirk  Hugo  van  der  Stucken  Prize 
Contest  for  Proficiency  in  Piano  Playing, 
and  G.  P.  Bartholomew  received  the  sec- 
ond prize.  The  next  evening  Louis  J. 
Hector  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the 
Frank  van  der  Stucken  Competition  for 
Proficiency  in  Organ  Pla\-ing,  with  T.  H. 
Moyer  second  and  Stephen  Powelson 
third.  The  contest  was  held  in  the  Acad- 
emy chapel  on  the  Martha  Cochran  Me- 
morial Organ,  \\hich  was  recently  pro- 
nounced by  Ramin,  the  famous  German 
organist,  to  be  the  best  in  the  United 
States. 


Debating 

The  one  hundred  and  seventh  year  of 
the  Philo  Debating  Society  found  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  school,  as  more  than 
forty-five  boys  participated  in  the  various 
debates  and  the  average  attendance  at  the 
weekly  meetings  was  over  sixr\'.  Contests 
^\■ere  held  throughout  the  winter  and 
spring  terms,  the  outstanding  ones  being 
the  debate  with  Exeter  and  the  Robinson 
Prize  Debate.  The  Andover  team,  com- 
posed of  Austin,  Emerson,  and  Capers, 
with  Horner  as  an  alternate,  upholding 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  subject:  " "Re- 
solved, That  The  United  States  Should 
Recognize  So\4et  Russia,"  lost  to  Exeter. 
Later,  ho\\"ever,  this  same  team,  repre- 
senting the  school,  won  the  Robinson 
prizes  and  defeated  the  team  \vhich  had 
given  the  best  debate  in  Philo  during  the 
season.  This  time  the  school  speakers  had 
the  negative  side  of  the  question:  "Re- 
solved, That  Modern  Advertising  Is  Detri- 
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mental  To  The  Best  Interests  Of  The 
American  People."  Thacher,  Hite,  and 
Woolsey  made  up  the  Philo  team.  Out- 
standing speakers  were  Austin  and  Wool- 
sey, who  carried  the  burden  of  the  re- 
buttals, and  W.  B.  Burnet,  president  of 
Philo,  who  presided  throughout  the  sea- 
son. 


Prize  Speaking  Contests 

This  year  the  three  traditional  prize 
speaking  contests  were  all  held  in  the 
spring  term.  The  sixty-seventh  annual 
Draper  Declamation,  the  oldest  contest  in 
the  school,  was  won  by  Marion  Harper  of 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  who  gave  "The  De- 
fence Of  Dreyfus,"  by  Emile  Zola.  Second 
prize  went  to  Philip  Scarito  of  Lawrence, 
who  delivered  three  poems:  "The  Man 
With  The  Hoe,"  "The  Fool's  Prayer,"  and 
"The  House  By  The  Side  Of  The  Road." 

The  sixty-sixth  Means  "declamation  of 
original  essays"  was  won  by  William 
Laubach  Nute,  Jr.,  of  Adana,  Turkey, 
who  delivered  a  thoughtful  essay  on  "The 
Movie  As  An  Art  Form."  Robert  Edgar 
Long  won  second  by  his  witty  "Defence 
Of  Procrastination,"  and  Roblin  Henry 
Davis,  Jr.,  took  third  with  his  essay  on 
"The  Fallacies  Of  Technocracy."  Nute's 
father  was  a  prize  winner  in  this  same 
contest  in  1909. 

The  Potter  Prizes  "for  the  best  two 
original  essays  delivered  by  Seniors  at 
Commencement"  were  won  by  MacDon- 
ald  Deming  of  New  York  City  and  Earl 
Jack  Wofsey  of  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
Deming's  subject  was  "Fatalism  Or  Free 
Choice,"  and  Wofsey's,  "Conservatism — 
Tradition's  Handicap."  • 


Society  of  Inquiry 

The  outstanding  speakers  before  the 
open  forums  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry 
during  the  spring  term  were  Dr.  Erdman 
Harris,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Higginbottom,  well  known 
missionary  to  India.  During  the  year  1933 
the  Society  is  celebrating  its  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary.  Next  fall  special  exer- 
cises will  be  held  to  commemorate  this 
anniversary,  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  his- 


tory of  the  Society  will  be  published.  After 
one  hundred  years  it  is  still  firmly  rooted 
in  the  life  of  the  school.  As  visiting  speak- 
ers for  next  year's  program  such  men  as 
Dr.  Erdman  Harris,  Dr.  Russell  Wicks, 
Dr.  Ralph  Harlowe,  and  the  Reverend 
Arthur  Kinsolving  have  been  secured. 


Memorial  Day  Observances 

On  Memorial  Day  the  colorful  parade 
marched  up  the  hill  to  pay  its  annual 
tribute  to  the  eighty-seven  Andover  men 
who  died  in  the  World  War.  At  the 
Memorial  Tower  Headmaster  Claude  M. 
Fuess  expressed  his  appreciation  of  this 
courteous  gesture,  and  spoke  of  the  firm 
friendship  which  should  exist  between  the 
school  and  the  town. 

At  the  Chapel  service  preceding  the 
parade  Mr.  Lionel  Denis  Peterkin,  of  the 
Faculty,  previously  a  captain  in  the  High- 
land Light  Infantry,  addressed  the  boys  on 
the  significance  of  the  day. 


Student  Efforts  to  Help  Unemployed 

The  students  of  Phillips  Academy,  aware 
of  the  suffering  among  the  unemployed  of 
the  town,  have  made  a  number  of  volun- 
tary efforts  to  alleviate  the  distress.  On 
April  II,  an  old  clothes  drive  produced 
four  truck  loads  of  clothing,  books,  and 
other  useful  articles,  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  charitable  or- 
ganizations in  the  near  vicinity.  Through- 
out the  year  the  boys  have  eaten  one  meat- 
less meal  a  week  so  that  the  money  saved 
might  go  to  charitable  purposes.  So  far 
a  total  of  S 161 2.44  has  been  dispensed. 


Senior  Class  Tea  to  the  Faculty 

A  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  term  was 
the  tea  given  in  honor  of  the  Faculty  by  the 
Senior  Class.  The  affair  was  indicative  of 
the  feeling  of  cordiality  and  friendliness 
existing  between  the  Faculty  and  students. 
With  ladies  of  the  faculty  pouring  and 
members  of  the  Student  Council  acting 
officially  as  hosts,  the  occasion  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  both  by  the  boys  and  their 
teachers. 
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Dr.  Fuess  Responding  to  the  Greeting  of  the  Student  Body  upon  His  Election  as  Headmaster 


Students  Congratulate  Dr.  Fuess 

On  the  day  that  the  election  of  Dr.  Fuess 
as  Headmaster  was  announced,  six  hun- 
dred students  gathered  at  Bulfinch  Hall, 
and  headed  by  the  student  band  playing 
Royal  Blue,  marched  to  the  Headmaster's 
house  to  express  their  joy  at  his  election. 
Shouts  of  "We  want  Claudie"  brought 
forth  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fuess.  The  new  Head- 
master said  in  part,  "This  has  been  a  co- 
operative year  and  I  hope  there  will  be 
many  more  co-operative  years  to  come." 
After  Mrs.  Fuess  had  said  a  few  words,  the 
gathering  broke  up  with  a  "long  Andover 
with  seven  Claudies  on  the  end." 


Mr.  R.  T.  H.  Halsey  Lectures  on  Mt.  Ver- 
non 

On  April  14,  Mr.  R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  form- 
er professor  of  American  histor\'  at  St. 
John's  College  and  an  authority  on  early 
Americana,  spoke  in  the  Meeting  Room  on 
"George  Washington,  the  Virginia  Gentle- 
man." The  sixty-odd  lantern  slides  used  to 
illustrate  the  talk  portrayed  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Mt.  Vernon,  the  details  of  its 
architecture,  and  its  interior.  Mr.  Halsey 
emphasized  in  an  interesting  way  Wash- 
ington's intellectual  interests,  dwelling  on 
his  good  taste  in  pictures  and  books. 


Alfred  E.  Stearns  Foundation  Lecture 

On  June  6,  the  Alfred  E.  Stearns  Lec- 
ture was  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Vin- 
cent Massey,  formerly  Envoy  Extraordin- 
ary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States  from  Canada.  Dr.  Massey's 
subject  was  "The  Problem  of  Leisure," 
and  in  dealing  with  it  he  combined  a 
lightness  of  touch  with  a  depth  of  scholar- 
ship which  afforded  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful evenings  Andover  has  experienced 
for  some  time. 


The  Phillips  Club 

On  January  9,  before  the  Phillips  Club, 
Mr.  Philip  Martindale,  for  many  years  a 
ranger  at  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
gave  a  thoroughly  entertaining  talk  on 
"The  Habits  of  Wild  Animals  and  the 
Winter  Life  of  a  Ranger."  On  Januars"  30, 
Mr.  Luther  Gable  delivered  an  amusing 
fantasy  on  "The  Cosmic  Ray  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Technocrat.'"  Other 
Phillips  Club  speakers  of  the  winter  term 
were  Mr.  Percy  A.  Brigham,  who  ga\"e 
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an  illustrated  talk  on  "Nantucket";  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Hawkes,  who  spoke  on  "City 
Directories";  and  Professor  John  J.  Coss,  of 
Columbia  University,  who  discussed  with 
delightful  informality  and  much  good 
sense  "Some  Recent  Developments  in  Ed- 
ucation." 

Mr.  L.  Denis  Peterkin,  of  the  Faculty, 
spoke  at  the  Phillips  Club  smoke  talk  on 
the  evening  of  April  17,  presenting  an 
illuminating  discussion  of  Galsworthy, 
his  contribution  to  literature,  and  his  place 
in  literary  history.  On  the  evening  of  May 
I,  Mr.  Everett  D.  Martin,  Director  of  the 
People's  Institute,  Cooper  Union,  New 
York,  spoke  on  "Our  Faith  in  Progress." 
The  occasion  was  a  Ladies'  Night,  and  a 
large  audience  felt  well  repaid  by  the 
searching  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Martin's  ob- 
servations. Mr.  Edward  R.  Scott,  Visiting 
Professor  of  English  on  the  Harkness  Plan 
at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  came  to 
Andover  on  May  8,  dined  with  several 
members  of  the  English  Department,  and 
spoke  before  the  Phillips  Club  on  Kipling. 
Both  Mr.  Scott's  personality  and  his  re- 
marks made  the  evening  a  delightful  event. 
On  the  evening  of  May  15,  Mr.  Columbus 
O.  Iselin,  who  has  navigated  his  own  small 
sailing  boats  across  the  Atlantic  and  far 
into  the  Arctic,  and  now  on  a  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Oceanographic 
Research  operates  the  Atlantis,  a  120  foot 
schooner  for  oceanographic  research,  spoke 
on  "The  Development  of  Our  Conception 
of  the  Gulf  Stream." 


Andover  Boys  Place  First  in  Classics  Exam- 
ination 

The  George  Emerson  Lowell  Prize 
Examination  in  classics  amounting  to 
$400.00  is  open  to  schools  all  over  the 
country,  the  papers  being  corrected  at 
Harvard.  The  examination  contains  three 
divisions:  a  Greek  sight  passage,  a  Latin 
sight  passage,  and  Latin  composition.  This 
year  first  prize  was  won  by  Joseph  James 
White,  Jr.,  while  Warren  Babb  and  Mah- 
lon  R.  Mason  placed  second  and  third. 
All  three  boys  are  seniors  at  Phillips  Aca- 
demy. 


Graduates  Win  High  Honors  at  Tale 

To  Willard  A.  Rill,  P.  A.  '29,  was 
awarded  the  DeForest  Prize  of  $100  for 
"writing  and  pronouncing  an  English 
oration  in  the  best  manner."  At  Yale  Rill 
took  part  in  a  number  of  intercollegiate 
debates,  won  a  Thatcher  Prize  in  debating, 
and  this  year  was  President  of  Delta  Sigma 
Rho,  the  honorary  debating  society. 

To  Joseph  B.  UUman,  P.  A.  '29,  was 
awarded  the  Warren  Memorial  High 
Scholarship  Prize,  given  to  the  candidate 
for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  who  has  the 
highest  rank  in  scholarship.  Ullman  has 
been  a  consistent  winner  of  high  scholar- 
ship prizes  throughout  his  Yale  career. 

General  two-year  Honors  for  excellence 
in  special  subjects  were  won  by  Yardley 
Beers,  P.  A.  '30,  in  mathematics;  by  Jacob 
Wilbur  Hershey,  P.  A.  '30,  in  Applied 
Economic  Science;  by  Charles  Bridgen 
Lansing,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '30,  in  Industrial  Ad- 
ministration; and  by  Campbell  Hall 
Steketee,  P.  A.  '30,  in  Applied  Economic 
Science. 


Photograph  by  Edward  /•'.  Ryman,  '99 


Doorway  of  Foxcroft  Hall 
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Graduates  Win  Scholarships  at  Harvard 

The  Fiske  Scholarship,  providing  for  a 
year  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
England,  was  awarded  at  the  Harvard 
Commencement  this  June  to  Peregrine 
White,  P. A.  '29.  White  was  president  of 
the  Harvard  Crimson  and  also  of  Phillips 
Brooks  House  last  year.  One  of  the  Freder- 
ick Sheldon  prize  scholarships  went  to 
Winfield  Huppuch,  P.A.  '29.  Huppuch 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  and  was 
captain  of  the  basketball  team  last  winter. 


Cum  Laude  Conference  Held  at  Andover 

The  District  Conference  of  the  Cum 
Laude  Society,  Division  One,  was  held 
Wednesday,  May  17,  at  the  Academy.  The 
gathering  was  a  large  one,  delegates  from 
all  over  Massachusetts  attending. 

The  delegates  were  received  in  the  Head- 
master's reception  room,  George  Washing- 
ton Hall,  between  12.15  i  p.m.,  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fuess,  and  Secretary  and 
Mrs.  John  L.  Phillips.  The  ushers  were  all 
members  of  the  undergraduate  body  of  the 
Academy.  At  i .  1 5  luncheon  was  served  in 
the  James  Hardy  Ropes  Room  in  the 
Commons,  accompanied  by  music.  After 
a  welcome  by  Dr.  Fuess,  the  delegates 
discussed  the  question:  "How  Can  Student 
Interest  in  Scholarship  Be  Stimulated?" 

After  the  discussion  opportunity  was 
given  the  visiting  representatives,  with  the 
Andover  members  as  guides,  to  see  the 
campus.  In  the  meanwhile  the  carillon  was 
played  in  the  Memorial  Tower.  At  3.30  a 
half-hotir  recital  on  the  Martha  Cochran 
organ  was  given,  and  shortly  after\vard 
afternoon  tea  was  served  at  the  Log  Cabin, 
in  the  Bird  Sanctuary. 


Student  Council  Regulates  Student  Offices 

In  order  to  prevent  students  from  be- 
coming too  involved  in  extra-curricular 
activities,  to  the  detriment  of  their  school 
work,  and  to  make  possible  a  more  equit- 
able distribution  of  campus  honors,  the 
Student  Coimcil  has  laid  down  rules  which 
limit  the  holding  of  positions  and  honors. 
These  various  positions  have  been  divided 
into  major  and  minor  classes,  the  major 


ones  counting  one  point,  and  the  minor 
ones,  one-half  point.  Two  is  the  maximum 
number  of  points  that  may  be  obtained  by 
one  student.  In  classifying  the  positions, 
the  honor  of  each  was  considered  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  time  it  requires. 


Society  Scholarship  Averages 

The  scholarship  averages  of  the  various 
societies  during  the  winter  term  were  as 


follows: 

P  A  E 

72. 18 

KO  A 

71-37 

FED 

71 . 18 

A  U  V 

68.82 

AGC 

68.48 

PB  X 

68.26 

PES 

68.03 

E  D  P 

67.50 

Information  Sought  on  Matthew  Arnold 

The  Bulletin  has  received  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Chilson  H.  Leonard,  of 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Perhaps  some 
graduate  of  Andover  can  supply  reminis- 
cences of  Matthew  Arnold's  visit. 

June  10,  1933 

To  the  Editor: 

Matthew  Arnold,  the  English  poet 
and  essayist,  lectured  in  Andover  in 
December,  1883.  For  several  years  I 
have  been  compiling  from  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  books  of  reminis- 
cences, and  such  sources  a  record  of 
Arnold's  relations  with  America.  I 
should  like  to  add  to  this  study  some 
of  the  more  personal  and  first-hand 
accounts  of  his  visit  which  possibly 
some  readers  of  The  Andover  Alumni 
Magazine  might  be  able  to  supply  from 
contemporan."  letters  and  diaries  or 
from  memon,".  Any  manuscript  ma- 
terials submitted  to  me  \\ould  be 
copied  and  returned  promptly. 
\'er\-  truly  yours, 
Chilson  H.  Leon.a^rd,  Ph.D. 
Abbot  Hall 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire 
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Athletics 

By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


Somebody  wrote: 

"The  years  go  fast  at  Oxford, 
The  happy  years  and  gay. 
The  hoary  colleges  look  down 
On  careless  boys  at  play  ..." 

So  it  is  with  us,  as  from  beneath  the  noble 
elms  another  class  has  gone.  It  is  not  with- 
out a  distinct  feeling  of  loss  that  we  see 
them  depart  from  the  gridiron,  diamond, 
and  track,  momentarily  unconsoled,  as 
we  are,  by  the  thought  that  other  fine 
athletes  and  sportsmen  come  to  take  their 
places  and  that  those  who  have  left  may 
look  back  on  their  years  of  sport  at  An- 
dover  with  more  than  passing  pleasure. 

The  highlights  of  the  spring  term  of  ath- 
letics, beyond  the  defeat  of  the  baseball 
team  by  Exeter,  which  was  a  low  light, 
were  a  nine  to  nothing  victory  by  the  An- 
dover  tennis  team  over  Exeter,  the  first 
time  in  recent  history  that  such  a  sweep 
has  been  made;  the  victory  of  an  out- 
standing track  team  in  both  the  Harvard 
Interscholastics  and  the  Exeter  meet;  and 
the  success  of  the  infant  Lacrosse  team, 
which  acquitted  itself  with  honor  under 
the  leadership  of  their  coach,  Leonard  F. 
James,  who  joined  the  austere  ranks  of  the 
Faculty  this  year. 


Baseball 

The  baseball  team  lost  nearly  twice  as 
many  games  as  they  won,  but  at  times 
showed  flashes  of  genius.  Reiter  pitched 
effective  ball  for  the  Blue,  and  Holt,  for 
his  first  year  on  an  Andover  diamond,  gave 
promise  of  becoming  a  real  ball  player. 
The  Exeter  game,  which  wr^.s  won  by  Ex- 
eter, 3-1,  was  a  fight  from  start  to  finish. 
Andover  played  a  good  game  behind 
the  tight  pitching  of  Captain  "Mike" 
Reiter,  but  could  not  hit  in  the  pinches. 
With  three  men  on  in  the  eighth,  and 
Bilodeau  pitching  for  Exeter  in  place  of 
Batten,  the  Andover  batter,  amidst  tense 
excitement,  was  first  almost  walked,  and 
then  fanned. 
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Error:  Holt.  Three-base  hit:  Chubet. 
Home  run:  Batten.  Stolen  base:  Bilodeau. 
Sacrifice  hit:  Sumner.  First  base  on  balls: 
Off  Batten  5,  off  Reiter  5.  Struck  out: 
By  Batten  6,  by  Reiter  4,  by  Bilodeau  2. 
Double  play:  Kellogg  and  Heller.  Passed 
ball:  Packard.  Umpires:  Jack  MacDon- 
ald  and  Ed  Kelleher.  Time:  2h.  15  m. 


Track 

Although  the  Harvard  and  Yale  Year- 
lings handed  defeats  to  Captain  Badman's 
track  team,  the  season  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  brightest  among  the  almost 
yearly  successes  of  Mr.  Shepard.  Andover 
entered  the  Harvard  Interscholastics  as  the 
journalistic  underdog  and  emerged  with  a 
confidence  that  swept  them  to  a  decisive 
victory  over  Exeter.  At  Harvard  we  pro- 
duced six  of  the  winners  of  the  fourteen 
events:  Kitchel  in  the  low  hurdles;  Furse  in 
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the  foui'-forty;  Kingman,  tennis  captain,  in 
the  mile,  which  he  had  run  only  once  be- 
fore in  competition;  Harding  in  the  pole 
vault;  Harry  Sears  in  the  hammer;  and 
Captain  Badman  in  the  high  jump. 

The  Exeter  meet  was  more  of  a  walk 
away  for  Andover  than  had  been  hoped, 
the  Blue  track  team  performing  to  the 
maximum  of  their  possibilities.  In  this 
meet,  Badman  broke  the  school  and  dual 
meet  record  in  the  high  jump,  while  Ray 
Graham  put  the  shot  for  another  double 
record.  Crosby  and  Wolf  took  turns  win- 
ning the  sprints;  Furse  and  J.  B.  Stephens 
placed  first  and  second  in  the  quarter;  and 
Kingman  won  the  mile.  Howe,  Mahoney, 
and  Brayton  shut  out  the  Red  runners  in 
the  half  mile;  Sears  won  the  hammer 
throw;  and  Harding  tied  with  Campbell  of 
Exeter  in  the  pole  vault.  Dwyer  and 
Graham  took  care  of  the  first  two  places  in 
the  discus.  Our  New  Hampshire  rivals  won 
but  three  events.  The  final  score  was  sev- 


enty-nine and  one-third  points  to  forty- 
six  and  two-thirds  for  Exeter.  Our  Junior 
Varsity  had  even  more  of  a  field  day  than 
the  Varsity  in  scoring  over  twice  as  many 
points  as  the  Exeter  second  team. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  recent 
meet  between  the  Yale  and  Harvard 
Varsity  and  Freshman  teams  one  time 
wearers  of  the  Blue  scored  twenty  times  for 
one  or  the  other  of  the  colleges.  Several 
Andover  men  will  compete  on  the  Yale- 
Harvard  team  that  is  to  meet  the  Oxford- 
Cambridge  squad  in  July.  Brown,  Moore, 
Ritzman,  Calvin,  and  Jackson  are  among 
them.  Keith  Brown,  who  broke  the  inter- 
scholastic  world's  record  for  the  pole  vault 
when  at  Andover  two  years  ago,  is  con- 
sidered by  many  experts  in  the  field  of 
athletics  as  one  of  the  greatest  vaulters  and 
high  jumpers  ever  produced. 

Manager  Davenport  will  be  succeeded 
next  year  by  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr.,  and 
William  H.  Harding  will  captain  the  team. 


William  H.  Harding,  Captain-Elect  of  the  Track  Team 
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Crosby  and  Wolf  of  Andover  Placing  First  and  Second  in  the  220-yard  Dash  against  Exeter 


Tennis 

After  a  bitter  fight  for  places  on  the 
team,  six  men  emerged  who  were  rated 
very  evenly,  thus  forming  a  strong  com- 
bination in  match  play.  Losing  only  to  the 
Harvard  second  team,  Andover  went  into 
the  Exeter  contest  with  confidence.  Cap- 
tain Kingman,  who  had  divided  his  time 
between  tennis  and  track,  came  through 
with  a  splendid  victory  in  the  Exeter 
match,  6-2,  6-1 .  With  this  as  an  inspiration, 
Andover  took  all  the  remaining  matches, 
even  playing  the  eighth  and  ninth  rank- 
ing players  in  the  third  doubles,  which  were 
won  6-1,  6-1 .  Although  Exeter  had  lost  her 
first  ten  players  by  graduation  last  year 
and  thus  had  a  team  somewhat  below  her 
usual  standard,  after  three  years  of  defeat 
Andover  was  gratified  with  this  decisive 
victory.  After  the  playing  the  team  gave  a 
supper  party  for  the  Exeter  squad  at  the 
Log  Cabin,  a  practice  which  is  becoming  a 
tradition.  The  Second  team  match  also 
went  in  Andover's  favor,  6-3.  Dalrymple 
was  elected  captain  for  next  year. 


Lacrosse 

The  Lacrosse  team  this  year  under  the 
tutelage  of  Mr.  James,  who  received  his 
lacrosse  training  in  England,  showed  a 
finesse  which  has  not  been  seen  before  in 
Andover  lacrosse.  Clever  handling  of  the 
sticks  and  shiftiness  and  speed  this  season 
began  to  replace  brute  strength.  The  team 
ended  the  season  with  only  one  defeat 
chalked  up  against  them,  winning  against 
the  Harvard  Jayvees,  the  M.  I.  T.  Fresh- 
men, the  Harvard  Freshmen,  and  the 
Dartmouth  Yearlings.  The  one  defeat  was 
incurred  at  the  hands  of  the  Boston  La- 
crosse Club,  a  group  of  professionals.  Bos- 
ton's superiority  of  play  spurred  the  Blue 
on  to  their  best  efforts,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  youth  they  managed  to  finish 
the  game  only  one  goal  behind,  a  very 
creditable  result  against  mature  and  ex- 
perienced players.  Lacrosse  is  gaining  in 
favor  at  Andover,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  and  on  the  basis  of  present  in- 
terest should  take  an  important  place  in 
our  spring  athletic  program. 
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Alumni  Interests 

By  George  T.  Eaton 


Obituaries 

1858 — George  Herbert  Palmer,  son  of  Julius 
Auboyneau  and  Lucy  Manning  Peabody  Palmer, 
was  born  in  Boston,  March  ig,  1842,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1864,  studied  in  the  University  of 
Tiibingen,  and  graduated  from  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1870.  He  was  tutor,  instructor, 
professor,  and  professor  emeritus  in  Harvard, 
author  of  many  books,  and  translator  into  prose  of 
the  Odyssey  of  Homer.  He  died  in  Cambridge, 
May  7,  1933.  A  brother,  Frederic,  was  in  the  Class 
of  1865. 

1858 —  Edwin  Stewart,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
Aikman  Stewart,  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
May  5,  1837  and  graduated  from  Williams  in  1862, 
having  been  one  term  at  Yale.  He  was  appointed 
September  9,  1861,  by  President  Lincoln  assistant 
paymaster  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  became  paymaster- 
general  in  i8go,  and  retired  in  1899  with  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral.  He  died  in  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
February  28,  1933,  in  his  ninety-sixth  year. 

1859 —  George  Thaddeus  Davis,  son  of  Horatio 
Thaddeus  and  Almira  Stearns  Davis,  was  born  in 
Bedford,  July  29,  1840.  He  served  in  the  47th  Mass. 
Infantry  in  the  Civil  War  and  has  lived  in  Colburn, 
Va.,  and  died  in  1925. 

1862 — Joshua  Edwin  Waterhouse,  son  of  Joshua 
William  and  Caroline  Smith  Waterhouse,  was  born 
in  Portland,  Me.,  March  17,  1845,  and  engaged  in 
ranching  and  stock-raising  in  Kansas  and  died  some 
four  years  ago. 

1864 — Charles  Augustus  Peabody,  son  of  Jere- 
miah Flint  and  Betsey  Wilkins  Peabody,  was  born 
in  Danvers,  June  4,  1845,  and  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1868  and  from  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  in  1873.  Fo""  years  he  was  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Worcester  City  Hospital,  for  three 
years  a  physician  in  Bombay,  India,  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  the 
Worcester  City  Hospital,  where  he  died  March  21, 
•933- 

1866 — Charles  Elias  Cooper,  son  of  Charles 
Augustus  and  Caroline  Howell  Cooper,  was  born  in 
Wantage,  Pa.,  March  6,  1847,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Yale  Class  of  1870.  He  engaged  in  the  oil 
business  in  Oil  City,  Pa.,  and  died  there  January  6, 
1933.  Two  grandsons  attended  Phillips,  Charles 
Cooper  Eeles,  1925,  and  Charles  William  Cooper, 
'929- 

1866 — George  Wheelwright  Hobson,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Jane  Jewell  Libby  Hobson,  was  born 
in  HoUis,  Me.,  August  18,  1847,  and  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  in  1870.  He  engaged  in  the  lumber 


business  and  opened  a  school  rjf  languages  and 
music  in  the  city  of  Lowell  in  1886.  He  had  been 
connected  with  the  Lowell  Gas  Company.  He  died 
in  Lowell,  March  2,  1932. 

1866 —  Edward  Osgood  Otis,  son  of  Israel  Taintor 
and  01i\e  Morgan  Osgood  Otis,  was  born  in  Rye, 
N.  H.,  October  29,  1848,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1871  and  from  the  Har\ard  Medical 
School  in  1877.  He  made  a  special  study  of  pul- 
monary diseases  and  was  an  eminent  authority  on 
tuberculosis.  He  was  appointed  professor  in  Tufts 
College  Medical  School  in  1901  and  held  many 
offices  in  medical  circles  and  wrote  extensively.  He 
died  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  May  28,  1933. 

1867 —  Lucius  .\delno  Sherman,  son  of  Asahel 
and  Eunice  W  alker  Sherman,  was  born  in  Douglas, 
August  28,  1847,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1871. 
He  became  a  professor  of  English  and  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska  in  Lincoln  after  having 
taught  in  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Later  he  was  dean  of  the  Department 
of  English  in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  when 
he  retired  in  1930,  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
institution  for  forty-seven  years.  He  was  an  author 
of  distinction  and  died  in  Lincoln,  February  13, 
1933- 

1868 —  George  Richardson,  son  of  Josiah  and 
Harriet  Elvira  Goodnow  Richardson,  was  born  in 
Shrewsbury,  January  17,  1850.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  the  large  department  store  of  Clark — Sawyer 
in  Worcester  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Worcester 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank.  He  died  in  Worcester, 
May  19,  1933. 

1869 —  Forrest  Girard  Berry,  son  of  Milton  and 
Nancy  Maria  Clark  Berry,  was  born  in  Reading, 
February  8,  1856.  He  became  a  contractor's  super- 
intendent and  city  engineer  at  Laconia,  N.  H.  For 
twenty-nine  years  he  was  a  civil  engineer  with  the 
General  Electric  Company  in  LNun  and  died  in 
Lynn,  March  28,  1933. 

1869 —  John  Newton  Turner,  son  of  Samuel 
Hubbard  and  Joanna  Amelia  Saxton  Turner,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  20,  1850.  He 
became  a  dealer  in  stoves  and  house-furnishing 
goods  in  Lakewood,  N.  J.  He  died  in  Lakewood, 
July  II,  1932. 

1870 —  Halsey  Marsh  Barrett,  son  of  James 
Marsh  and  Sarah  Fitz  Randolph  Barrett,  was  born 
in  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1852.  For 
six  years  he  was  assistant  actuary  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  practiced  law  in  Newark 
and  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  and  died  October  22,  1928, 
in  Bloomfield. 
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1870 — Thomas  Parmelee  Wickes,  son  of  Eliphalet 
and  Ellen  Parmelee  Wickes,  was  born  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  April  17,  1853,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1874  and  from  the  Columbia  Law  School  in  1876. 
He  was  a  law  clerk  in  the  office  of  William  C. 
Whitney  and  was  in  private  practice  in  New  York 
City,  in  Alaska,  in  San  Fraircisco,  and  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  He  died  in  Los  Angeles,  January  18, 
1933.  A  son,  Henry  P.,  was  in  the  Class  of  1896. 

1872 — Randolph  Henry  Chandler,  son  of  William 
Henry  and  Martha  Helen  Allen  Chandler,  was 
born  in  Thompson,  Conn.,  January  11,  1853.  He 
became  a  lawyer  in  Connecticut  and  served  in  both 
the  state  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
and  died  January  12,  1933,  in  Thompson. 

1872 — Richard  Leighton  Clapp,  son  of  Richard 
and  Eunice  Amelia  Slate  Clapp,  was  born  in 
Montague,  March  21,  1851,  and  was  a  farmer  in 
Montague.  He  served  as  selectman  of  his  native 
town  and  died  in  Montague,  November  21,  1932. 

1872 — William  Goodrich  Morse,  son  of  Samuel 
Finley  Breese,  1802,  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Griswold 
Morse,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  January  31, 
1853,  and  entered  upon  outdoor  life  in  the  west, 
gaining  fame  as  a  hunter  and  fisherman.  At  one 
time  he  was  governor  of  the  Lambs  Club  in  New 
York  City.  He  died  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  January  12, 
1933.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Leila  Morse  Rummel  of 
Paris,  France,  spoke  at  the  Phillips  Alumni  meeting 
in  Andover,  in  June  1930. 

1872 — Lucius  Augustus  Mudge,  son  of  Augustus 
and  Lucy  Ann  Wentworth  Mudge,  was  born  in 
Danvers,  October  4,  1852,  and  was  engaged  in  shoe 
manufacturing  and  died  in  Greenfield,  August  6, 
1932- 

1874 — Harlan  Page  Beach,  son  of  Joseph  Wickliff 
and  Mary  Angeline  W'alkley  Beach,  was  born  in 
South  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  4,  1854,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1878.  He  was  an  instructor  in  Phillips 
1 878-1 880  and  entered  the  Andover  Seminary, 
graduating  in  1883.  For  six  years  he  was  a  mission- 
ary in  China,  was  a  pastor  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Superintendent  of  the  School  for  Christian  Workers 
in  Springfield,  educational  Secretary  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 
was  D.  Willis  James  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Missions  at  Yale  1906-1 921.  He  died  in 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  March  4,  1933. 

1874 — William  Cogswell  Clarke,  son  of  John 
Badger  and  Susan  Greeley  Moulton  Clarke,  was 
born  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  March  17,  1856,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Dartmouth  Class  of  1876.  He 
served  in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  in  1891 
and  was  mayor  of  Manchester  1895- 1902.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Manchester  school  board  for  four- 
teen years,  eight  years  as  chairman.  He  was  a 
journalist  on  the  staff  of  the  Manchester  Mirror 
and  later  of  the  Manchester  Union.  He  died  in 
Manchester,  May  22,  1933.  A  brother,  Arthur  E., 
was  in  the  Class  of  1874. 

1874 — Gilbert  Colgate,  son  of  Samuel  and  Eliza- 


beth Ann  Breese  Morse  Colgate,  was  born  in 
Orange,  N.  J.,  December  15,  1858,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1883.  He  became  president  of  Colgate 
and  Company,  soap  manufacturers,  and  was  a 
director  of  the  Colgate — Palmolive — Peet  Company. 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  January  5,  1933.  He 
was  a  president  of  many  social  and  religious  organ- 
izations, president  of  the  Orange  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
a  trustee  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  A  son,  Robert  B.,  was  in  the  Class  of 
1920,  and  two  brothers  attended  Phillips,  Richard 
M.,  1872,  and  Russell,  1892. 

1876 — Dexter  Franklin  Abbott,  son  of  William 
and  Sarah  Job  Abbott,  was  born  in  Andover, 
September  7,  1855,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Classes  of  1879  and  1880.  He  became  a 
farmer  in  Andover  and  in  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  and 
died  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  October  14,  1930.  Two 
sons,  Albert  B.,  191 5,  and  William  J.,  191 2,  and  a 
brother,  Alson  B.,  1862,  attended  Phillips. 

1876 —  William  Alfred  Bartlett,  son  of  Samuel 
Colcord  and  Mary  Bacon  Learned  Bartlett,  was 
born  in  Chicago,  111.,  February  17,  1858,  and  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  in  1882  and  from  the  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary  in  1885.  Gifted  musically 
he  served  as  organist  in  chapel  and  college  church. 
He  was  pastor  in  Lowell,  Chicago,  Hartford,  Conn, 
and  Lewiston,  Me.  For  six  years  he  was  the  New 
England  director  of  the  Near  East  Relief  and  died  in 
Natick,  December  15,  1932. 

1877 —  Samuel  Trask  Parker,  son  of  Samuel 
Trask  and  Margaret  Patton  Parker,  was  born  in 
South  Reading,  April  12,  1858.  He  was  a  florist  in 
Wakefield,  chairman  of  the  board  of  assessors,  presi- 
dent of  the  trustees  of  Lakeside  Cemetery,  and 
prominent  in  town  affairs.  He  died  in  Wakefield, 
January  26,  1933.  A  twin  brother,  W'illiam  C  was 
in  the  Class  of  1877. 

1879 — Edward  Wilder  Boutwell,  son  of  Edward 
Hyde  and  Ellen  Maria  Herrick  Boutwell,  was  born 
in  Andover,  April  4,  1862.  He  became  a  farmer  in 
West  Andover  and  was  prominent  in  its  social  and 
church  life.  He  had  been  a  master  of  the  Andover 
Grange  and  of  the  Essex  County  Pomona  Grange. 
He  died  in  Andover,  December  20,  1932. 

1879 —  Edmund  Ringgold  Webster,  son  of  Ed- 
mund Gage  and  Sarah  Ann  Ringgold  Webster,  was 
born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  25,  i860,  and 
was  a  merchant  in  his  native  city.  He  died  in  Cin- 
cinnati, December  26,  1 93 1. 

1880 —  Charles  Asa  Clough,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Charlotte  Chase  Downs  Clough,  was  born  in 
Vineyard  Haven,  June  24,  1859,  and  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1883.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  General  Electric 
Company  nearly  his  whole  life  and  died  in  Vineyard 
Haven,  June  16,  1933.  Two  sons  attended  Phillips, 
Charles  Asa,  Jr.,  1922,  and  Clifton  C,  1907. 

1881 —  Walter  Allen  Halbert,  son  of  Delancey 
Morell  and  Sarah  Raymond  Morgan  Halbert,  was 
born  in  Ottawa,  111.,  January  28,  1862,  and  grad- 
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uated  from  Harvard  in  1885.  He  was  a  real  estate 
appraiser  for  insurance  firms  and  lived  in  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Chicago, 
111.  He  died  in  Chicago,  July  26,  1932.  A  brother, 
Delancey  M.,  was  in  the  Class  of  1892. 

1881 —  Chester  Whitin  Lasell,  son  of  Josiah  and 
Jane  Whitin  Lasell  was  born  in  Holyoke,  July  5, 
1861,  and,  leaving  Andover,  entered  his  father's 
machine  works.  His  love  for  horses  led  him  to  own 
and  train  harness  horses  for  the  turf,  and  he  became 
a  reinsman  of  national  reputation.  He  died  in 
Whitinsville,  December  17,  1932.  A  brother, 
Josiah  M.,  was  in  the  Class  of  1882. 

1882 —  Malcolm  Douglass,  fon  of  Malcolm  and 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Hale  Douglass,  was  born  in  Wind- 
sor, Vt.,  November  25,  1864.  He  graduated  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1887  and  was  a  physician  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  died  recently. 

1882 —  William  Gray  Schauffler,  son  of  Henry 
Albert  and  Clara  Eastham  Gray  Schauffler,  was 
born  in  Constantinople,  Turkey,  October  28,  1863, 
and  graduated  from  .\mherst  in  1886  and  received 
an  M.D.  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  .Sur- 
geons in  1889.  He  was  a  professor  in  the  college  at 
Beirut,  Syria,  1891-96  and  a  physician  in  Lake- 
wood  and  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  died  in  Princeton, 
April  30,  1933. 

1883 —  Elbridge  Stoyle  Carleton,  son  of  Elbridge 
Gerry  and  Susan  Stoyle  Carleton,  was  born  in 
Rockhale,  February  17,  1864.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1888,  became  an  architect  in  Worcester,  and  died 
October  10,  1932. 

1883 — Rosecrans  William  Pillsbury,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Stoughton  and  Martha  Silver  Crowell  Pills- 
bury,  was  born  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  September 
18,  1863,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1885. 
He  engaged  in  manufacturing,  for  four  terms  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  and 
was  the  publisher  of  the  Manchester  Union.  He  died 
in  Springfield,  September  23,  1932. 

1883 — Jacob  Levi  Snook,  son  of  Isaac  Coursen 
and  Irene  Roy  Snook,  was  born  in  Fredon,  N.  J., 
December  29,  1854,  and  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Jersey  until  1906.  He  then  took 
charge  of  "The  Elmwood"  in  Chatham,  N.  J.  His 
later  years  were  spent  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  where 
he  died  April  1 1 ,  1 933. 

1885 — Walter  Dodge  Jameson,  son  of  Nathan 
Woodbury  Cleaves  and  Mary  Jane  Dodge  Jameson, 
was  born  in  Antrim,  N.  H.,  July  10,  1865  and 
became  a  merchant  in  New  York  City.  He  died  in 
Islington,  June  10,  1933.  A  brother,  Nathan  C, 
was  in  the  Class  of  1866. 

1885 — William  Francis  Richards,  son  of  Dexter 
and  Louisa  Frances  Hatch  Richards,  was  born  in 
Newport,  N.  H.,  January  28,  1867,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1889.  He  became  president  of  the 
Dexter  Richards  &  Sons  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
flannel.  He  removed  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 


and  was  vice-president  of  the  National  Bank  there 
and  was  connected  with  other  corporations.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature 
and  was  upon  the  staff  of  Governor  Jordan.  He  died 
in  Boston,  March  5,  1933. 

1886—  Willsrd  Hall  Bradford,  son  of  Thcmas 
Budd  and  Lucinda  Hall  Porter  Bradford,  was  born 
in  Dover,  Del.,  May  1 1,  1868,  and  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1 89 1 .  He  was  a  coal  dealer  in  Phila- 
delphia and  died  in  Princeton.  N.  J.,  March  29, 
1933.  Three  brothers  attended  Phillips,  Thomas  B., 
1877,  Robert  R.  P.,  1883,  and  William,  1883. 

1887 —  -Arthur  Ward  Eaton,  son  of  Moses  Currier 
and  Ellen  Ward  Eaton,  was  bom  in  Warren,  N.  H., 
October  18,  1868  and  became  a  salesman  in  Boston. 
He  died  November  13,  1932. 

1887 — John  Raymond  Mitchell,  son  of  John 
Lamb  and  Harriet  Raymond  Mitchell,  was  horn  in 
Franklin,  Pa.,  January  9,  1868,  and  graduated  from 
Sheffield  in  1889.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Winona  fMinn.)  Deposit  Bank  and  president  of  the 
Capital  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  died 
January  31,  1933,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1887 — George  Edward  Smith,  son  of  John  Low, 
1852,  and  Mary  Barker  Smith,  was  bom  in  .\n- 
dover,  December  14.  1868,  and  became  an  engineer 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  died  February  25. 
1933.  Two  brothers  attended  Phillips,  David  B., 
1876,  and  John  E..  1878. 

1887 —  Samuel  Raynor  Whiting,  son  of  William 
and  Anna  Maria  Fairfield  Whiting,  was  bom  in 
Holyoke,  January  20,  1867,  and  became  a  paper 
manufacturer  in  Holyoke  and  North  Wilbraham. 
He  died  in  Holyoke,  February  5,  1933. 

1888—  Samuel  Richard  Maynard,  son  of  Isaac 
and  Margaret  .\iken  Maynard,  was  bom  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  September  12,  1867.  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Sheffield  Class  of  1890.  He  was  a  broker  in 
New  York  City  and  died  in  Brookline,  Febmary  6, 
■932. 

1888 — Willard  German  Reynolds,  son  of  James 
and  Antoinette  Severance  Re-STiolds,  was  bom  in 
Fulton,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1866.  and  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1890  and  from  the  Bellevue  Medical 
College  in  1894.  He  was  on  the  surgical  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  and  on  the  visiting 
staff  of  St.  Mary"s  Hospital  in  Brookh-n  and  of  the 
Southside  Hospital,  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  27,  1932. 

1890— Joseph  Hall  Brewster,  son  of  Charles 
Edward  and  Ruth  .\nn  Donaldson  Brewster,  was 
born  in  Wellsborough,  Pa.,  January  5,  1869,  and 
studied  medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
He  practiced  his  profession  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  was  assistant  chief  medical 
examiner  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  lived 
in  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa.,  where  he  died,  August  28, 
1932- 

1890 — ^William  Norman  Harrison,  son  of  Albert 
and  Margaret  Harris  Harrison,  was  bom  in  Wil- 
liamsport.  Pa..  February  18,  1871,  and  became  a 
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farmer  in  Wellsboro,  Pa.  He  died  in  Detmar 
Township,  Pa.,  April  20,  1926. 

1890 —  Alfred  Johnson,  son  of  Edward  and  Georg- 
iana  Parker  Miller  Johnson,  was  born  in  Boston, 
June  28,  1 87 1,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1895.  In  1901  he  received  the  Litt.D.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Paris.  His  life  was  spent  in  literary 
and  historical  work.  He  died  in  Boston,  January  13, 
1933- 

1 89 1 —  Gorham  Kimball  King,  son  of  Charles 
Willard  and  Hattie  Emeline  Kimball  King,  was 
born  in  Milltown,  Me.,  June  14,  1870.  He  was 
president  of  Cone  &  Kimball  Company,  dealers  in 
general  merchandise,  Red  Bluff,  Calif,  where  he 
died  November  17,  1932. 

1891 — John  Wesley  Ladd,  son  of  William  Sargent 
and  Caroline  Ames  Elliott  Ladd,  was  born  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  January  3,  1870,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Amherst  Class  of  1893.  He  was  assistant 
cashier  in  the  Ladd  &  Tilton  Bank  of  Portland  and 
an  ardent  tennis  player  and  mountain  climber.  He 
died  in  Portland,  June  23,  1932.  Two  brothers  were 
in  Phillips,  William  M.,  1874,  and  Charles  E.,  1877. 

1 89 1 —  William  Usher  Parsons,  son  of  George  and 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Eddy  Parsons,  was  born  in  Kenne- 
bunk,  Me.,  October  24,  1873,  and  graduated  from 
Sheffield  in  1895  ^""^  studied  law  at  Columbia.  For 
three  years  he  was  in  a  law  firm  in  New  York  City 
and  was  assistant  United  States  Attorney.  He  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Sheffield  Company 
and  a  director  of  several  railroads.  During  the 
World  War  he  was  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  Qiiarter- 
master  Corps.  He  died  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  May 
30,  1933.  A  brother,  Joseph,  was  in  the  Class  of 
1889. 

1892 —  Glen  Arnold  Grove,  son  of  Horace  Sweet 
and  Augusta  Jenks  Grove,  was  born  in  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.,  January  31,  1869,  and  graduated  from  Col- 
gate in  1897  and  received  a  post-graduate  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Columbia  in  1901.  For  three  years  he 
was  teaching  the  classics  in  Vermont  Academy, 
then  was  professor  of  English  in  the  Packard  School, 
New  York  City.  He  was  lecturer  for  the  board  of 
education  and  died  April  25,  1933,  in  Palisades, 
N.  Y. 

1892 —  Fred  Alban  Weil,  son  of  Louis  and  Anna 
Moore  Tuttle  Weil,  was  born  in  North  Andover, 
May  7,  1874.  He  entered  at  once  upon  newspaper 
work  and  continued  associated  press  assignments 
until  1900,  when  he  entered  Meadville  Theological 
School  and  graduated  in  1904.  He  was  pastor  in 
Chicago,  111.,  in  Bellingham,  Wash.,  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  in  Quincy,  for  nine  years,  and  in  Salem, 
Ore.  He  died  in  Portland,  Ore.,  June  7,  1933.  A 
brother,  George  L.,  was  in  the  Class  of  1876. 

■893 — Oscar  Arthur  Brown,  son  of  Thomas 
Henderson  and  Mary  Morse  Brown,  was  born  in 
Broadhead,  Wise, July  14,  i87l,and  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  where 
he  died  September  24,  1932. 

1893 —  John  Homer  Smith,  son  of  John  Homer 


and  Hortense  Olivia  Knapp  Smith,  was  born  in 
Brewster,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1874,  and  graduated 
at  Cornell  in  1905.  He  became  an  examiner  in  the 
patent  office  in  Washington,  D.  C  and  died  in  that 
city  December  24,  1 932. 

1893 —  Clarence  Baker  Sturges,  son  of  Edward 
Baker  and  Marian  Sanderson  Sturges,  was  born  in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  June  19,  1874,  and  graduated  from 
Sheffield  in  1896.  He  became  a  coal  operator  in 
New  York  City  and  died  in  Southport,  Conn., 
October  25,  1932. 

1894 —  Everett  Lee  Millard,  son  of  Sylvester  M. 
and  .\melia  Chapin  Collins  Millard,  was  born  in 
Chicago,  111.,  April  28,  1877,  and  graduated  from 
Harv  ard  in  1898  and  from  the  law  school  of  North- 
western in  1900.  He  practiced  law  in  Chicago  and 
was  president  of  the  Chicago  Suburban  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.,  the  North  Shore  Gas  Co.,  director  of 
other  public  utility  corporations,  president  of  the 
Municipal  Art  Commission,  and  president  of  the 
City  Club.  During  the  World  War  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee  of  Chicago  and 
was  decorated  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown. 
He  died  in  Highland  Park,  111.,  March  21 ,  1933. 

1894 — Carl  Rudolph  Schultz,  son  of  Carl  Her- 
mann and  Louise  Eisfelder  Schultz,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  August  10,  1876,  and  graduated  from 
Sheffield  in  1897.  He  was  president  of  the  Carl  H. 
Schultz  Co.,  manufacturers  of  mineral  waters  and 
president  of  the  Equitable  National  Bank  of  New 
York  City.  He  died  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November 
5.  '932- 

1894 —  Eldon  Merriam  V'otaw,  son  of  Elihu 
Hillis  and  Harriet  .\delaide  Weber  Votaw,  was 
born  in  Geneva,  Ohio,  October  16,  1868.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1895  and  practiced 
law  in  Chicago,  111.,  for  over  thirty  years  and  was 
highly  esteemed.  He  died  in  Chicago,  February  6, 
1933- 

1895 —  Mason  Tyler  Adams,  son  of  Charles 
Dickinson  and  Mary  Clark  Wood  Adams,  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  May  18,  1877,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1899  and  received  the  degree  of  mining 
engineer  from  Columbia  in  1901.  He  was  with  a 
copper  company  in  Mexico,  with  a  coal  company  in 
Minersville,  Pa.,  and  in  Canada,  and  in  1909  was 
made  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Seth  Thomas  Clock  Company  of  Thomaston,  Conn. 
He  died  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  May  i ,  1933. 

1895 — Allan  Bouton  Patterson,  son  of  Joab  Nel- 
son and  Sarah  Cilley  Bouton  Patterson,  was  born  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  January  22,  1875,  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1 898  and  from  the  Yale  Forestry 
School  in  1904.  He  was  a  forest  supervisor  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  died  in  St.  Helena,  Calif.,  Janu- 
ary 24.  1933. 

1895 — Lebbeus  Harding  Rogers,  son  of  Lebbeus 
Harding  and  Laura  Effie  Clearwater  Rogers,  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  July  28.  1874.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  i8g8  and  became  a  lawyer 
in  New  York  City  and  died  December  16,  1932. 
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1870 — Rev.  Dr.  Edward  W.  Babcock.  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Upper  Hudson 
Valley  .Association  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

1870 — It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  editor  of 
the  alumni  interests  of  The  Phillips  Bulleti.n 
that  some  years  ago,  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  received 
from  Oglethorpe  University  in  Georgia  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Litt.D. 

1873 —  Alfred  L.  Ripley,  a  member  of  the  Yale 
Corporation  for  thirty-four  years,  will  retire  from 
that  office  at  Commencement  in  June.  Mr.  Ripley 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Phillips  Academy  Board 
of  Trustees  since  1902,  and  for  many  years  was 
President  of  the  Board.  He  is  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

1874 —  The  many  friends  of  the  Hon.  Frank  L. 
Gerrish  of  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of 
his  failing  eyesight.  He  will  welcome  calls  from 
friends  who  are  passing  by. 

1876 — Edmund  K.  .•\lden  last  October  made  his 
fiftieth  ascent  of  Mt.  Whiteface  in  New  Hampshire. 

1888 — Sherwood  Eddy  has  written  The  Challenge 
nf  Europe,  published  by  Farrar  and  Rinehart. 

1888 — Dean  Henry  S.  Graves  of  the  Yale  Forest 
School  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Commun- 
ity Chest  of  New  Haven.  Forest  Education,  by  Dean 
Graves  and  Mr.  Cedric  H.  Guise,  has  recently  been 
published  by  the  Yale  University  Press. 

i88g — There  has  been  completed  and  dedicated 
within  the  year  a  fine  school  building  in  Townsend, 
the  gift  of  Huntley  N.  Spaulding,  1889.  and  Rolland 
H.  Spaulding,  1893,  as  a  memorial  to  their  parents. 

1890 — Rev.  Dr.  William  Beard  at  the  opening 
of  the  winter  term  joined  the  staff  of  Rollins  College, 
at  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  to  assist  in  the  financial  pro- 
gram and  in  the  religious  work  of  the  college. 

1890 — Dr.  Harris  B.  Haskell  has  left  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  is  practicing  his  profession  at  9  Pleasant 
Street.  Leicester,  Mass. 

1 890 — Charles  G.  Osgood  was  recently  appointed 
Silas  Holmes  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Princeton 
University. 

1893 — Frederick  E.  Newton  is  president  of  the 
Alumni  .Association  of  Mount  Hermon  School. 

1896 — Roger  Pierpont  Tyler  and  Miss  Glenna 
Bigelow  were  married  in  Branford.  Conn.,  .April  7, 
1933- 

1896 — The  .Archaeological  Institute  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  has  chosen  as  regular  members  Pro- 
fessor .Albert  W.  V'anBuren,  of  the  .American 
.Academy  in  Rome,  and  Mrs.  V'anBuren. 

1896 —  Harry  P.  Wood  resigned  his  position  as 
Chief  Justice  of  .American  Samoa  and  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  March  and  may  be  addressed 
at  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

1897 —  H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss  is  the  senior  repre- 
sentative in  Sweden  of  the  Irving  Trust  Company, 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  the  International  Match 


Corporation.  His  address  is  Kungsgaten  6,  Stock- 
holm. 

1897 — The  law  firm  of  Satterlee  &  Sptence  having 
been  dissolved,  a  new  firm  under  the  name  of 
Satterlee  &  Green  will  continue  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  52  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

1900 — Henry  H.  Stebbins,  Jr..  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  First  Natirjnal  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1900 — .A  son,  Lawrence  J..  2d,  was  bom  Novem- 
ber 17,  1932  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  G.  Webster. 

igoi — Edwin  Mortimer  Barnes  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Manger  Mays  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
March  22,  1933. 

1904 — Dr.  Charles  W.  Knapp  is  chief  of  staff  at 
the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Hospital. 

1909 — Miltimore  W.  Brush  has  recently  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  .Aviation  Corps. 

1909 — .Alonzo  Elliott  has  been  in  Europe  for  the 
past  two  years,  but  expects  to  return  to  this  country 
shortly.  He  has  spent  much  of  his  time  while  abroad 
on  the  composition  of  an  opera. 

1 91 2 — David  N.  Beach  on  June  6  was  given  an 
honorary  degree  at  the  .American  International 
College  of  Springfield. 

1912 — The  Reverend  .Alvin  B.  Gurley  and  Mi~- 
Frances  Stevenson  Chapman  were  married  o: 
October  29,  1932,  at  the  Second  Presbyneriai. 
Church  in  Philadelphia. 

1912 — -A  son,  .Angelo  Giovarmi,  2nd,  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Angelo  G.  Perez  on  September  2. 

1932.  He  is  their  first  child. 

1 91 2 — .A  son,  John  Frederick,  was  born  .April  i. 
•933'  '^o  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Wilson  of 
Ipswich. 

1 914 — On  January  i  .Allan  W.  .Ames  retired  from 
general  partnership  in  the  firm  of  C.  D.  Halsey  &  Co. 

1 91 6 —  .A  son  was  born  in  Boston  .April  22.  1933- 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Donald  Falvey. 

1 91 7 —  J.  -Alden  \"an  Campen  has  been  elected 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  construction  depart- 
ment of  the  Corning  Building  Company,  the  oldest 
business  concern  in  Corning,  N.  Y. 

1 91 8 —  .A  daughter  was  bom  in  Newton,  April  2 1 . 

1933,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  C.  Barnard  of  .An- 
dover. 

1 91 9 —  Worth  English  and  Miss  Inez  Jean  Fergu- 
son were  married  in  Miami,  Fla..  March  27.  1933- 

191 9 — .A  son,  John  Rogers,  Jr..  was  born  May  24. 
1933.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers  Flather. 

1 91 9 —  .Albert  L.  Russel  has  become  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister,  attorneys  at 
law,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1920 —  .A  son.  Oliver  Stuart,  was  born  Februarv 
13,  1933  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Thurston  Chase  of 
Deerfield. 

1920 — Franklin  Muzzy  Crosby,  3d,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Muzzy  Crosby  on  December 
30,  1932- 
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Editorials 


ANDOVER  alumni  will  be  gratified 
to  learn  that  for  the  year  1933- 1934 
Phillips  Academy  will  have  a  capacity 
enrollment  of  about  660  boys.  As  in  the 
past,  they  have  been  carefully  selected 
by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  in  back- 
ground, character,  and  intelligence  fully 
meet  the  Andover  standard.  From  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  this  registration 
figure  may  be  taken  as  an  encouraging 
sign  of  the  lifting  of  the  depression,  al- 
though it  is  still  evident  that  parents  are 
continuing  to  sacrifice  themselves  and 
their  possessions  that  their  children  may 
be  educated.  From  a  more  personal 
point  of  view,  Phillips  Academy  is  glad 
to  see  in  its  full  enrollment  this  year  an 
indication  that  the  public  has  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  Andover's  new  ad- 
ministration. 


PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  continues 
each  year  to  perfect  its  facilities  for 
discovering  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  individual  boy,"  the  focal  point 
of  its  educational  program.  Ando- 
ver expects  its  students  to  assume  a  full 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  their  own 
education  and  in  the  process  to  acquire 
self-reliance  and  independence  of 
thought  and  action.  But  it  realizes  that 
the  channels  through  which  this  goal 
may  be  approached  are  almost  as  many 
and  as  varied  as  the  individual  boys 


who  constitute  the  student  body.  For 
this  reason  teachers,  coaches,  and 
dormitory  masters  are  making  e\ery 
effort  to  know  intimately  as  many 
boys  as  they  can,  learning  through 
informal  contacts  all  that  is  possible 
about  their  family  backgrounds,  their 
interests,  and  their  ambitions.  In  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  will  now  be 
centered  the  personnel  work  of  the 
Academy.  Acting  as  a  clearing  house 
for  detailed  information  about  each 
boy,  this  office  will  now  be  in  a  po- 
sition early  in  the  year  to  aid  boys 
who  are  making  an  adjustment  to 
school  life  too  slowly  and  to  stimulate 
those  with  marked  talent  in  special 
fields.  Old  teachers  are  giving  more  of 
their  time  than  ever  to  association 
with  students  outside  the  classroom,  and 
new  ones  are  being  added  to  give  a 
definite  part  of  their  time  to  special 
tutorial  work.  Early  in  the  fall,  on  an 
experimental  basis,  a  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  was  given  to  all  students  in 
the  attempt  to  discover  their  aptitudes 
and  weaknesses  and  guide  them  into  the 
most  productive  lines  of  study.  Far 
from  a  sink  or  swim,  devil  take  the 
hindmost  education  calculated  to 
mould  a  rugged  Andover  "type," 
Andover  education  is  concerned  with 
the  maximum  development  of  the 
inherent  possibilities  of  each  of  its  boys. 
Its  success  will  be  measured  by  the 
degree  to  which  it  achieves  this. 
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RELATIONS  between  the  Faculty 
and  the  students  continue  to  be  in- 
creasingly friendly.  Just  as  "the  eternal 
barrier"  between  different  generations 
remains  effective  through  the  ages,  per- 
haps the  natural  enmity  felt  by  boys  to 
exist  between  themselves  and  their 
instructors  will  never  wholly  disappear. 
But  students  of  today  in  increasing 
numbers  seek  informal  social  contact 
with  members  of  the  Faculty,  coming 
to  their  homes,  singly  and  in  groups,  to 
listen  to  music,  to  read,  or  to  talk.  And, 
in  a  more  official  relationship,  when 
summoned  for  conference,  students  of 
today  are  becoming  accustomed  to 
receive  friendly  guidance  rather  than 
well-intentioned  abuse.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this.  Most  teachers  now 
hold  individual  conferences  with  their 
boys  as  part  of  their  scheduled  work. 
In  some  instances  the  informal  seminar 
or  conference  method  of  education  is 
supplanting  the  formal  class  room  reci- 
tation. Then,  too,  over  a  third  of  the 
Faculty  meet  boys  on  the  athletic  field, 
where  solid  friendships  are  formed. 
Teas  given  by  Faculty  for  students  and 
by  students  for  Faculty  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly frequent.  Education  being 
to  so  great  an  extent  a  by-product  of 
such  friendly  association  with  men  and 
women  of  cultivated  taste,  keen  minds, 
and  sound  character,  Andover  is  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  foster  in- 
formal contacts  between  boys  and 
their  teachers. 

A SPECIAL  attempt  was  made  this 
fall  to  make  new  boys  and  their 
parents  feel  at  home  in  Ando\  er  upon 
their  arrival.  During  the  summer  the 
Headmaster  sent  a  letter  to  each  student 
entering  Andover  this  year,  telling  him 
of  the  friendly  spirit  of  the  school  and  of 
its  opportunities.  On  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  the  opening  week,  members 


of  the  families  of  incoming  and  return- 
ing students  were  invited  to  tea  in  the 
lounge  of  the  Phillips  Inn,  with  the 
Headmaster  and  Mrs.  Fuess  and  Dean 
and  Mrs.  Lynde  receiving.  A  tea  was 
also  given  for  the  new  boys  on  Saturday 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry.  With  members  of  the  Faculty 
to  act  as  guides,  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings of  the  Academy  were  open  to  par- 
ents and  friends  of  the  school  through- 
out the  week.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pleas- 
ant contacts  established  in  this  way 
early  in  the  school  year  between  the 
Faculty  and  new  boys  and  their  parents 
will  form  the  basis  for  a  warm  relation- 
ship throughout  the  year. 

AN  important  educational  trend  of 
the  century,  powerfully  stimulated 
by  the  depression,  is  that  towards  the 
scientific  study  of  social  problems. 
Traditional  classical  education  directed 
towards  the  refinement  of  taste,  the 
cultivation  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
impro\ement  of  the  reasoning  powers 
has  had  as  its  primary  goal  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  personal  life.  Many  thought- 
ful people  are  now  wondering  whether 
this  education,  fruitful  as  it  is,  is  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  acute  economic  and 
social  crisis  facing  us  today.  What,  they 
ask,  have  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
world  been  doing  all  these  years  if 
unable  to  pre\ent  the  collapse  which 
modern  cixilization  has  experienced? 
Noteworthy,  too,  is  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  scientific  adx  ance  of  recent 
years  and  our  tentative  gropings 
towards  a  knowledge  of  man  and  his 
relation  to  his  fellowmen.  Complex  and 
perplexing  as  all  human  relationships 
are,  human  intelligence  cannot  admit 
failure  to  fathom  them  without  an 
honest  attempt,  the  beginnings  of 
which,  on  a  scientific  basis,  we  are 
witnessing  now.  Although  much  of  this 
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study  must  await  the  more  mature 
intellects  of  college  students,  Andover 
boys  under  the  new  curriculum  are  to 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  orient 
themselves  in  the  field  through  an 
elective  course  for  seniors  in  social 
problems.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Peabody  Club  a  group  of  boys  are  also 
discussing  current  problems  and  taking 
brief  field  trips  to  investigate  conditions 
first  hand.  Learning  to  view  our  institu- 
tions not  as  divinely  ordained  but  as 
half-solved  problems,  these  boys  are 
acquiring  a  new  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility. If,  as  H.  G.  Wells  says, 
"History  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be 
a  race  between  education  and  catas- 
trophe," Andover's  new  courses  in 
social  problems  and  contemporary  life 
may  help  in  their  small  way  to  tip  the 
scales  in  the  right  direction. 


IN  its  desire  to  picture  in  interesting 
fashion  the  life  of  Phillips  Academy, 
past  and  present,  the  Bulletin  wishes 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  renew  its 
standing  invitation  to  Andover  alumni 
to  send  in  manuscripts  of  personal 
reminiscence  or  of  opinion.  In  past 
years  many  of  the  best  pages  of  the 
Bulletin  have  been  those  written  by 
alumni,  some  of  them  containing  rich 
personal  memories  of  older  days,  of 
great  intrinsic  and  historical  value, 
and  some  presenting  valuable  comment 
on  significant  developments  in  the 
modern  Andover.  To  the  extent  that 
the  Bulletin  is  a  cooperative  maga- 
zine, sharing  news  and  opinions  from 
its  alumni  and  friends  throughout  the 
country,  it  will  be  a  readable  one  as 
well  as  an  index  of  the  vitality  of  the 
school. 


On  the  Steps  of  Samuel  Phillips  Hall 
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MODERN  ANDOVER 

By  Allan  V.  Heely 


WHENEVER  alumni  of  the  'eight- 
ies and  'nineties  are  gathered  to 
celebrate  by-gone  days,  their 
talk  glows  with  the  memory  of  escapades 
nocturnal  and  not  infrequently  destruc- 
tive. The  hours  devoted  by  the  provident 
to  slumber  were  then  at  intervals  disturbed 
by  the  raucous  serenade  of  groups  strag- 
gling homeward  from  a  party  at  Pomp's 
Pond;  or  the  night  would  leap  suddenly 
into  life  with  the  mounting  flames  of  an 
extra-curricular  bonfire.  Class  fights  and 
sundry  marauding  expeditions  found  num- 
erous support;  while  the  student  imagina- 
tion, protean  and  prolific,  gave  birth  to 
such  immortal  histories  as  the  saga  of  Mac- 
Duffie's  stove.  The  talk  harks  back  also  to 
the  vanished  days  of  the  Latin  and  English 
Commons,  whose  facilities  for  the  good 
life  contemporary  catalogues  described  as 
"very  plain";  and  to  the  private  boarding 
houses,  some  of  them  remote  and  pleasant- 
ly anarchic,  their  prestige  rated  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  convenient  negligence 
of  their  landladies.  "Chap's"  and  Hinton's 
plied  a  brisk  and  partly  lawless  business 
under  the  very  eyes  of  a  helpless  faculty, 
who  often  had  no  course  but  gratitude 
that,  since  regulations  could  not  be  en- 
forced, students  could  at  least  assemble  for 
their  evening's  entertainment  in  places  so 
accessible  and  harmless. 

The  rough  practical  joking  and  the 
midnight  prowling  were  the  visible  symp- 
toms of  a  traditional  good-humored  law- 
lessness which  knew  no  just  control.  The 
temper  of  the  student  body  was  one  of 
rugged  independence,  resisting  vigorously, 
though  without  rancor  or  malevolence, 
all  attempts  to  curb  its  liberties.  It  was  a 
hardening  life,  and  often  enough  a 
strengthening  one;  few  who  lived  it  would 
part  with  the  experience;  and  that  the 
fundamental  virtues  were  always  dominant 
the  steady  progress  of  the  school  and  the 
quality  of  her  alumni  give  ample  evidence. 
But  it  was  a  time  to  try  the  courage  of  a 
Faculty  perplexed  with  problems  which 


could  not  be  solved.  The  task  of  adminis- 
tration and  discipline  was  often  desper- 
ately hard. 

Today  alumni,  revisiting  the  school  with 
cherished  memories  of  decades  past,  come 
upon  a  setting  changed  past  recognition 
from  the  days  of  "Banty"  and  "Uncle 
Sam"  Taylor.  The  old  Commons  are  gone 
but  not  mourned,  the  eating  "joints"  and 
the  boarding  houses  long  since  liquidated 
and  defunct.  One  chapter  of  the  story  of 
Phillips  Academy  during  the  past  three 
or  four  decades  is  the  growth  of  a  school 
from  poverty  to  prosperity,  from  a  few 
cramped  and  flimsy  structures  to  a  physical 
plant  which  in  modernity,  completeness, 
and  beauty  knows  few  rivals.  But  material 
expansion  has  been  a  chapter  only,  and  by 
no  means  the  most  important  one.  Ando- 
ver  has  never  placed  her  faith  in  brick  and 
mortar,  has  never  believed  that  a  school  is 
great  because  it  is  big.  Her  most  vital  revo- 
lution has  been  invisible — the  slow  solu- 
tion of  those  questions  of  discipline  and 
administration  which  in  "Banty's"  early 
days  were  vexing  problems.  Her  most 
significant  achievement,  not  revealed  to 
casual  visitors,  has  been  a  patient,  steady 
progress  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual boys  committed  to  her  care. 

Much  surplus  energy,  of  course,  was 
automatically  diverted  from  undesirable 
channels  by  the  introduction  of  compulsory 
athletics.  When  every  boy  must  play 
games  hard  four  days  a  week,  his  career  as 
a  potential  trouble-maker  is  likely  to  be 
short-lived.  The  division  of  the  student 
body  into  four  clubs,  each  containing  its 
proportionate  share  of  large  and  small 
boys,  permits  them  to  compete  in  team 
sports  with  others  of  their  age,  size,  and 
ability.  Club  contests,  in  consequence, 
arouse  keen  rivalry  and  wide  interest. 
Physical  and  medical  examinations,  special 
exercises  for  the  under-developed,  and 
expert  infirmary  administration  provide 
the  necessary  safe-guards  against  injury 
and  over-exertion. 
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Gradually  the  school  has  been  gathering 
her  boys  under  her  own  roofs,  for  Andover 
intends  that  eventually  every  student  shall 
live  in  a  dormitory,  house,  or  cottage 
supervised  by  a  resident  instructor.  Pea- 
body  House,  with  its  comfortable  lounge, 
where  smoking  is  permitted,  robs  of  a 
part  of  its  point  the  rear-room  smoking  in 
the  down-town  shops.  The  new  Com- 
mons, with  a  separate  dining  hall  for  each 
class,  has  closed  the  last  few  eating 
"joints"  and  brought  the  entire  school 
under  one  roof  at  each  meal.  Such  pro- 
gress in  physical  development  has  done 
much  to  solve  the  major  problems  of  super- 
vision and  administration. 

But  the  most  potent  and  pervasive 
growth  has  come  in  the  careful  programme 
of  individual  guidance  which  has  sup- 
planted the  necessarily  laissez-faire  methods 
of  an  earlier  day.  At  the  modern  Andover 
the  credentials — moral,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual—of each  applicant  receive  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  men  of  seasoned  judg- 
ment before  admission  is  granted.  When  a 
boy  enters  the  school,  he  is  assigned  in 
each  subject  to  a  section  suited  to  his 
apparent  capacity,  on  the  basis  of  his 
previous  record  and  of  placement  tests 
given  by  the  school.  With  the  advice  of  an 
experienced  instructor  he  chooses  his 
course  from  a  curriculum  designed  to 
furnish  for  everyone  a  sound  general 
background,  yet  permitting  him,  as  he 
advances  through  the  school,  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  sub- 
jects of  his  special  interest. 

His  progress  in  every  phase  of  school  life 
is  watched  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  as 
his  Division  Officer.  Andover  is  opposed 
to  the  point  of  view  that  a  teacher's  job  is 
done  when  he  has  left  his  classroom.  The 
boy's  conduct,  therefore;  his  temperament 
and  peculiarities;  his  needs  and  habits, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral;  his  family 
background;  his  scholastic  progress — on 
everything  affecting  the  growth  of  the  boy 
the  Division  Officer  is  expected  to  be  an 
expert.  In  the  dormitory  the  master,  al- 
though technically  a  disciplinary  officer, 
makes  it  his  business  to  know  as  much 
about  his  boys  as  possible.  A  casual  chat 
in  the  boy's  room  during  a  round  of  in- 
spection, a  more  leisurely  talk  in  the 
master's  study,  a  tea  or  dinner  at  the 


master's  table — all  such  contacts  play  a 
valuable  part  in  building  up  between  boys 
and  masters  a  feeling  of  friendship  and 
confidence  which  is  the  school's  aim.  With 
masters  serving  as  athletic  coaches  and 
as  directors  or  advisers  in  a  wide  range 
of  other  school  activities,  a  community 
life  exists  which  has  made  the  school, 
as  the  Headmaster  has  recently  said, 
"a  cooperative  enterprise,  in  which  each 
had  his  share  and  dutv'." 

In  the  government  of  the  school  the 
student  body  is  represented  by  the  Senior 
Council,  whose  members  are  elected  by 
their  fellows.  The  Council  meets  regularly 
and  informally  with  the  Headmaster. 
Their  advice  as  to  the  temper  and  attitude 
of  the  student  body  is  often  of  great  value 
to  him  in  setting  administrative  policy; 
and  they  in  turn  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  interpreting  adminis- 
trative measures  to  the  student  body,  of 
winning  cooperation  for  them,  and  of 
guiding  student  conduct  and  opinion  in 
general.  Once  a  week,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  period  usually  devoted  to  the 
daily  chapel  service  is  turned  over  to  the 
uses  of  the  Senior  Council  for  the  trans- 
action, under  their  leadership,  of  general 
school  business.  In  this  way  ever)'  boy  is 
given  a  chance  to  express  himself  on 
matters  of  common  interest,  and  a  sense 
of  community  responsibility  is  fostered. 

An  important  influence  toward  the 
development  of  a  responsible  social  atti- 
tude is  also  found  in  the  work  of  the  So- 
ciety- of  Inquir\-  and  of  Toe  H,  whose 
members  perform  social  ser\dce  to  the 
community,  and  may,  by  means  of  visits 
to  factories  and  prisons  and  by  informal 
discussion,  gain  first-hand  insight  into  the 
pressing  social  problems  of  the  day. 

During  recent  years  the  school  has 
rapidly  expanded  her  facilities  for  the 
stimulation  of  special  hobbies.  The  Sketch 
Club,  now  housed  in  its  own  studio  in  the 
Addison  Callers",  is  a  flourishing  group  of 
students  interested  in  drawing,  etching, 
and  painting.  They  work  during  their  free 
time  under  the  direction  of  a  resident 
instructor,  and  each  spring  they  exhibit 
in  the  regular  show-rooms  of  the  Gallerv,'. 
Short  elective  courses,  for  which  academic 
credit  is  given,  have  placed  painting, 
music,  and  architecture  on  the  same  basis 
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of  recognition  as  the  traditional  subjects  of 
study.  Research  in  science  is  carried  on  by 
a  few;  others  use  the  surrounding  country- 
side, and  particularly  the  extraordinary 
facilities  of  the  Moncrieff  Cochran  Sanctu- 
ary, to  pursue  the  study  of  nature  and 
small  animal  life.  The  recently  instituted 
Peabody  Union,  using  the  Peabody  House 
as  its  home,  embraces  groups  for  the  study 
of  modern  languages  and  the  classics, 
social  problems,  current  events,  and  other 
intellectual  hobbies.  Most  of  these  hobby 
groups  are  associated  with  members  of 
the  faculty  as  advisers. 

At  heart,  of  course,  the  school  has  not 
changed.  The  traditional  and  character- 
istic virtues  of  Phillips  Academy— integ- 
rity, self-reliance,  hard  work — are  in  no 
way  weakened  or  perverted.  In  all  that  has 
made  the  school  great  and  greatly  loved 


she  is  still  building  firmly  upon  the  old 
foundations.  In  a  sense,  indeed,  the 
modern  developments  are  only  the  per- 
fection or  the  logical  sequel  of  the  hopes 
and  aims  which  in  the  'seventies  and 
'eighties  seemed  immeasurably  distant. 
In  the  process,  the  individual  has  become 
the  focal  point.  What  each  boy  needs  is 
now  the  main  concern  of  the  school,  to 
the  end,  as  the  Headmaster  said  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  alumni  last  June,  of  "so 
broadening  and  intensifying  his  latent 
intellectual,  artistic,  and  moral  power  as 
to  enable  him  to  develop  his  capacity  for 
enjoyment,  to  increase  his  efficiency  and 
his  capacity  for  service,  and  to  enlarge  his 
esthetic  and  spiritual  resources."  Phillips 
Academy  believes  that,  in  the  highest  and 
the  fullest  sense,  "school  should  be  a 
friendly  place." 


The  Headmaster  and  Mrs.  Fuess  in  the  Garden  of  the  Phillips  Inn 
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RECENT  BOOKS  BY  ANDOVER  ALUMNI 

JESUS,  A  MODERN  STUDY  — By  Henry  Frank,  P.  A.  '74 
Reviewed  by  A.  Graham  Baldwin 


THIS  book,  written  by  a  man  whose 
main  concern  seems  to  be  to  get  at 
tl^e  truth  and  state  it,  regardless  of 
how  it  may  be  accepted  by  the  readei,  is 
devastating  to  the  naive  faith  of  the 
Christian  who  has  accepted  without  ques- 
tion the  Hteral  interpretation  of  the  gospels. 
Its  theme  might  be  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing questions.  What  about  the  historicity 
of  Jesus?  How  much,  if  any,  of  the  gospel 
stories  are  grounded  in  actual  fact  and 
how  much  springs  from  the  imagination 
of  the  writers?  The  author  says  in  his 
foreword,  "It  has  long  been  suspected  and 
sometimes  boldly  asserted  that  the  entire 
story  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  four  Gos- 
pels is  a  pure  myth  and  the  gospels  them- 
selves palpable  forgeries."  From  this 
point  of  departure  he  proceeds  to  subject 
to  the  closest  scrutiny  the  entire  content 
of  the  New  Testament,  i.e.,  the  Gospels 
and  the  letters  of  Paul.  And  in  the  process 
he  reveals  a  scholarship  which  is  sound  and 
undeniably  thorough.  Again  and  again 
Mr.  Frank  makes  reference  to  the  opinions 
of  such  men  as  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  T.  R. 
Glover,  Kirsopp  Lake,  and  Deissman, 
showing  that  he  has  reckoned  with  the 
conclusions  that  such  eminent  scholars 
have  reached.  And  yet  he  does  not  merely 
pick  and  choose  from  the  opinions  of 
other  men.  He  has  his  own  convictions, 
some  of  them  revolutionary,  and  his 
reasons  for  them. 

His  aim,  however,  is  certainly  not  to  be 
construed  as  merely  destructive.  I  quote 
from  his  last  chapter  entitled  "Fact  or 


Fiction."  He  says,  "The  fact,  however, 
that  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  may  be  dis- 
solved as  an  historical  character,  or  dis- 
cerned to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mythical 
personification  of  a  metaphysical  concept, 
in  no  wise  neutralizes  the  beauty  and 
exaltedness  of  the  literary  creation.  Theo- 
logically, of  course,  such  critical  analysis  is 
utterly  devastating;  it  leaves  not  a  shred 
of  the  fantastic  eschatological  structure 
reared  in  the  name  of  the  Man-God 
Jesus,  on  whose  actual  existence  the  re- 
demption of  the  human  race  depends.  But 
ethically,  spiritually,  esthetically  nothing 
of  the  beauty  is  lost,  nothing  of  the  moral 
grandeur,  nothing  of  the  exalted  inspira- 
tion." Evidently  the  author  wants  to  re- 
tain the  values  inherent  in  Christian  belief 
by  helping  to  establish  religion  on  a  foun- 
dation of  intelligent  comprehension  of 
fact  rather  than  ignorant  acceptance  of  a 
myth  as  historical  truth. 

Finally,  whether  or  not  the  reader  agrees 
with  Mr.  Frank's  conclusions,  he  cannot 
help  admiring  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  con- 
cludes his  study  with  these  words,  "For 
finally  truth  will  prevail;  what  there  is  of 
love,  beauty,  justice,  moral  grandeur  and 
nobility  in  the  Christ  of  Paul,  as  portrayed 
in  the  Gospels,  will  neutralize  and  dis- 
establish the  barbarities  and  perverse 
autocratic  power,  acclaimed  and  exer- 
cised in  the  name  of  an  artificial  Jesus. 
Whether  Paul  or  Jesus  'planted,'  if 
'God  gives  the  increase'  in  the  final 
betterment  of  humanity,  the  verdict  of 
history  will  decide." 


THE  WHITE  AFRICAN  — By  George  A.  Wilder,  P.  A.  '73 
Reviewed  by  Roy  E.  Spencer 

The  White  African,  an  autobiography  by  Referring  to  himself  as  "Mafav^uke,"  his 

the  Reverend  George  A.  Wilder,  of  the  Zulu  nickname  meaning  "He  who  dies  and 

class  of  1873,  Phillips  Academy,  gives  a  lives  again,"   Mr.  Wilder  describes  his 

vivid  picture  of  a  rich  and  versatile  per-  boyhood   spent   with   Zulu   lads   in  his 

sonality  living  a  colorful  and  useful  life,  father's  African  mission.  Here  he  hardened 
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and  trained  his  muscles  by  contesting  with 
his  savage  comrades  in  javeUn  throwing 
and  running;  so  that  later  as  an  American 
student  he  became  a  mighty  track  man 
and  baseball  pitcher.  While  playing  with 
the  young  Zulus  he  learned  their  language 
and  customs,  thus  making  possible  his 
unique  achievements  during  his  subse- 
quent forty-four  years  in  Africa.  His  edu- 
cation was  received  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Williams  College,  and  the  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  where  he  was  known  as 
a  debater  and  an  athlete. 

Returning  to  Africa  in  1880,  he  devoted 
himself  to  helping  and  teaching  the  Zulus 
in  his  district,  his  knowledge,  tact,  and 
energy  producing  remarkable  results.  For 
years  he  was  the  loved  and  revered  friend 
of  the  natives  for  miles  around  his  dwelling, 
and  when  in  1924  he  retired  and  settled 
permanently  in  the  United  States,  he  left 
as  a  monument  twenty-five  schools  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  2,757  pupils  and  four 
churches,  besides  hundreds  of  educated, 
law-abiding  natives  whom  he  had  lifted  up 
from  savagery. 

His  book  is  extremely  readable,  with  its 
stirring  stories  of  lion  and  leopard  shooting, 
its  pictures  of  African  life  and  character, 


and  its  amusing  anecdotes.  He  recalls  with 
a  reminiscent  chuckle  how  he  once  excused 
himself  to  "Uncle  Sam"  Taylor  for  being 
late  to  a  Bible  class  by  explaining  gravely 
that  the  bell  stopped  ringing  before  he 
could  get  into  the  room.  And  then,  miracle 
of  miracles,  "Uncle  Sam"  accepted  the 
novel  excuse,  remarking  drily,  "But  I 
hope  you  don't  blame  the  bell."  His 
cherished  African  experience  was  meeting 
a  little  Zulu  boy  who  had  never  seen  a 
white  man.  With  one  terrified  glance  at 
the  strange  apparition  the  youngster 
dashed  away,  shouting  wildly,  "Help, 
Help!  a  wild  animal!!" 

However,  the  cry,  "A  wild  animal" 
generally  meant  grim  work  for  Mafavuke, 
for  it  was  part  of  the  day's  work  for  him  to 
seize  his  rifle  when  he  heard  such  an  alarm 
and  rush  forth  to  shoot  the  marauding 
lions  or  leopards.  On  several  occasions  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  one  of  the 
big  cats,  once  being  badly  wounded  in  the 
head  by  a  charging  leopard. 

"The  White  African"  takes  its  place 
among  the  interesting  books  written  by 
Phillips  Academy  alumni,  and  it  is  a  valu- 
able record  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  high- 
est type  of  American  foreign  missionary. 


MISERERE 

By  John  Homer  Dye 

If  measure  there  were  to  measure  the  time 

Since  you  have  been  away, 
The  age  of  the  earth  that  measure  would  be, 

Though  you  left  but  yesterday. 

Today  I  sat  in  a  vaulted  nave 

To  hear  the  holy  word; 
But  words  about  the  end  of  the  world 

Were  the  only  ones  I  heard. 

But  little  I  got  from  words  like  that, 
'Twas  strange  to  talk  that  way, 

For  it  seemed  so  odd  that  no  one  knew 
That  it  ended  yesterday. 


WILLIAM  PAGE 
1811 — •  1885 
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SOME  EMINENT  ANDOVER  ALUMNI 
23.    William  Page,  1811-1885 

By  Scott  H.  Paradise 


FEW  alumni  of  Phillips  Academy  have 
been  so  admired  by  people  whose 
judgment  we  still  respect  as  was  the 
artist,  William  Page,  P.  A.  1828.  And  cer- 
tainly none  of  our  alumni  has  sunk  from  a 
position  of  great  eminence  to  one  of  ob- 
scurity more  completely  than  has  this 
same  once  famous  painter.  While  still  an 
almost  unknown  young  man,  of  rudi- 
mentary schooling,  and  from  outside  New 
England,  Page  was  received  by  that  ex- 
clusive circle  which  made  Boston  of  the 
1840's  and  '50's  truly  "the  Athens  of 
America" — the  circle  of  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Dana,  Hale,  Lowell,  Story,  and 
Norton.  Before  he  was  forty  he  was 
an  intimate  of  another  distinguished 
group,  that  which  gathered  about  the 
Brownings  in  Florence  and  Rome.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  admiration  he 
aroused,  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  man, 
among  the  most  intelligent  and  discrimin- 
ating minds  of  his  time  has  not  by  its  very 
momentum  carried  his  fame  down  to  the 
present  day.  Lowell  spoke  of  him  as  "the 
most  remarkable  painter  we  have,"  a 
"noble,  great  man,"  and  dedicated  the 
1843  edition  of  his  poems  to  him  in  ex- 
travagant terms.  Story,  although  genius 
was  almost  a  commonplace  among  his 
intimates,  said,  "I  have  met  very  few,  if 
any,  persons  who  affect  me  so  truly  as 
men  of  genius  as  Page.  Certainly  there  are 
very  few  artists  like  him."  Browning, 
speaking  of  the  portrait  Page  had  just 
completed  of  him,  stated,  "The  result  is 
marvellous.  So  it  is  here,  the  marvel  of 
everybody;  no  such  work  has  been  achieved 
in  our  day — to  my  knowledge  at  least." 
And  a  writer  in  the  London  Art  Journal, 
speaking  from  a  country  whose  attitude 
toward  things  American  was  only  too  often 
supercilious,  was  even  more  emphatic: 
"At  the  risk  of  being  thought  guilty  of  ex- 


aggeration, I  declare,  after  visiting  his 
studio,  that  Page  is  the  best  portrait 
painter  of  modern  times;  he  has  the  same 
traits  as  Titian  and  Veronese." 

And  yet  it  was  of  this  man,  loved  only 
this  side  idolatry  by  so  many  people  of 
culture  and  judgment,  that  Henry  James 
could  write,  "that  strange,  dim  shade  of 
William  f'age,  the  painter  of  portraits,  who 
peeps  unseizably,  almost  tormentingly 
out  of  other  letters,  (from  his  friends)  who 
looms  so  large  to  Story's  and  Lowell's 
earlier  view,  who  offers  the  rare  case  of  an 
artist  of  real  distinction,  an  earnest  pro- 
ducer, almost  untraceable  less  than  half 
a  century  after  his  death." 

"Almost  untraceable" — that  is  the  para- 
dox of  William  Page,  once  so  secure  in 
what  seemed  like  immortality.  Save  for  a 
few  references  in  letters  of  his  friends, 
several  brief  and  erroneous  biographical 
notices,  and  some  scraps  of  artistic  criti- 
cism largely  vitiated  by  the  change  in 
taste,  the  man  has  vanished.  His  work 
seems  as  insubstantial  as  his  personality 
because  in  large  part  the  paint  has  faded 
or  darkened  on  the  way  to  complete 
obliteration.  And  his  fame  has  proved 
equally  transient.  Once  he  was  so  highly 
thought  of  that  he  painted,  among  his 
many  subjects,  John  Qiiincy  Adams,  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  Hiram  Powers,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, and  General  Grant.  Today  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  five  of  his  por- 
traits but  stores  them  underground,  while 
the  Boston  Athenaeum,  which  for  thirty- 
four  years  was  proud  to  exhibit  his  work, 
in  1906  gave  away,  as  of  little  value,  his 
famous  Holy  Family.  Page  was  a  great 
figure,  lofty,  earnest,  idealistic,  but  be- 
cause so  impermanent,  a  tragic  figure. 

Why  is  it  that  Page,  so  revered  by  his 
associates,  should  have  been  almost  the 
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only  one  among  them  not  to  gain  a  more  or 
less  secure  reputation?  The  answer  lies 
partly  in  the  artistic  conditions  of  the 
time,  the  most  unsettled  and  indeterminate 
period  in  American  art,  and  partly  in 
Page's  enthusiastic  nature,  which  led  him 
to  experiment  with  methods  and  to  follow 
different  schools  until  he  lost  all  chance  of 
building  a  solid  fovmdation  for  his  style. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  in  spite  of  his  un- 
doubted genius  and  serious  endeavor  his 
work  should  remain  rather  a  record  of 
struggle  to  overcome  the  difficulties  pe- 
culiar to  his  day  and  to  his  temperament 
than  a  positive  achievement. 

The  decades  between  1830  and  i860, 
when  Page  was  doing  his  best  work,  were 
for  several  reasons  a  barren  period  in 
American  art.  In  the  first  place  the  open- 
ing of  the  West  dissipated  American 
thought  and  drew  away  the  more  active 
spirits,  who  took  with  them  the  wealth  and 
vigor  of  the  seaboard  communities.  Then 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent- 
ury the  ideals  of  the  frontier  began  to 
flow  eastward,  inoculating  the  nation 
with  suspicion  of  caste  and  discrediting 
anything,  such  as  painting,  which  seemed 
to  be  associated  with  effete  European 
culture.  The  earlier  group  of  artists.  West, 
AUston,  and  Copley,  which  derived  its 
strength  from  the  pre-Revolutionary,  aris- 
tocratic commvmities,  had  passed  away, 
though  Page  had  touched  it  briefly  through 
his  master,  S.  F.  B.  Morse.  There  were  at 
this  period  no  worthwhile  schools  of  art; 
and  outside  a  few  private  collections  there 
were  no  works  of  art  to  be  seen.  A  further 
and  vital  handicap  to  serious  students  was 
the  incredible  prudery  which  forbade 
study  from  the  nude  and  even,  according 
to  Mrs.  Trollope,  "caused  men  and 
women  to  be  admitted  in  alternate  groups 
to  the  gallery  of  casts  from  antique  stat- 
ues." There  is  little  wonder  that  under 
these  conditions  the  general  taste  in  art 
was  illiterate  and  vulgar,  that  Mrs. 
Trollope  found  a  "most  extravagant 
passion  for  wax  figures,"  that  the  Chatham 
Museum  in  New  York  advertised  a  collec- 
tion of  wax  figures,  a  grand  Cosmorama, 
shells,  animals,  corals,  and  then  almost  as 
an  afterthought,  a  "neat  gallery  of  paint- 
ings and  engravings,"  and  that  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  Peale's  museum  of  art 


and  natural  histor^^  was  "the  celebrated 
learned  dog,  Romeo." 

There  was,  moreover,  an  element  in 
Page's  nature  which  made  him  particu- 
larly the  victim  of  these  adverse  circum- 
stances; restlessly  eager  for  the  best,  he 
could  find  no  guiding  principle  and 
seemed  bewildered  as  to  what  course  he 
should  adopt.  Had  he  established  himself 
in  one  technique,  he  might  still  rank  high 
among  American  artists,  but  his  powers 
were  dissipated  in  experiments  in  the 
various  schools  of  painting,  and  he  turned 
impatiently  to  new  masters  before  he  had 
learned  all  that  the  old  had  to  teach.  Page 
came  before  his  time.  Had  he  lived 
twenty-five  years  later  when  American 
conceptions  of  art  had  begun  to  stabilize 
under  Whistler,  Innes,  Homer,  and  Wyant, 
he  might  well  have  earned  a  lasting  place 
in  the  first  rank. 

William  Page  was  born  on  January  23, 
181 1,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  At  once  we  wonder 
where,  considering  the  times  and  his  own 
background,  he  gained  his  overmastering 
impulse  for  artistic  expression.  His  father, 
Levi  Page,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in 
Coventry,  Connecticut,  a  man  of  consider- 
able mathematical  abilit\',  who  suflTered 
from  an  instability  of  purpose  which  was 
perhaps  typical  of  the  restless  energy-  of 
the  age,  and  w'hich  he  unfortunately 
passed  on,  in  a  sense,  to  his  son.  Levi  had 
followed  a  singular  variety  of  pursuits — 
he  had  been  a  mail  carrier  on  horseback, 
a  printer,  a  shop  keeper,  a  sailor  on  the 
Hudson,  and  a  maker  of  carpenters' 
planes.  Tamar  (Gale)  Bunnell  Page  was 
born  in  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts. 
William  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  her 
second  marriage. 

When  William  was  nine,  the  family 
moved  to  New  York,  and  the  boy  was  put 
at  school  with  Joseph  Hoxie  in  the 
Bowers'.  Hoxie  being  apparently  more 
successful  as  a  politician  and  as  a  fluent 
and  humorous  after-dinner  speaker  than 
as  an  educator,  in  less  than  a  year  William 
was  transferred  to  the  public  schools,  and 
here  at  the  age  of  eleven  his  artistic 
proclivity  first  showed  itself.  A  copy  in 
India  ink  of  a  portrait  of  Louis  XIV  so 
impressed  the  principal  that  he  exhibited 
it  at  the  American  Academy,  and  a  prize 
was  awarded  the  young  draughtsman. 
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We  can  understand  the  uneasiness  with 
which  Mr.  Page  watched  his  son's  growing 
artistic  interests.  He  looked  back  upon  his 
own  wandering  hfe  with  distaste,  and  he 
looked  forward  with  apprehension  for  his 
son  to  the  itinerant,  almost  vagrant  life  of 
a  portrait  painter,  searching  for  com- 
missions where  he  could  find  them.  So  he 
took  what  seemed  the  quickest  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  and  placed  the  boy  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  in  the  law  office  of  Frederic 
De  Peyster.  Here,  under  the  eye  of  one  of 
the  old  Knickerbockers,  William  could 
settle  down  and  become  a  genteel  and 
established  member  of  the  community. 
But  DePeyster  had  some  taste  in  art  him- 
self, and  when  he  saw  his  clerk  spending 
every  spare  moment  copying  the  pictures 
about  the  office,  he  took  some  of  the  sketch- 
es to  the  venerable  Colonel  Trumbull,  the 
President  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts.  That  gentleman,  irascible  and  bitter 
over  the  disappointments  of  his  life,  sourly 
admitted  that  the  boy  had  talent,  but 
asked  Mr.  DePeyster  if  he  could  make  a 
lawyer  of  him. 

"He  has  brains  enough,"  replied  Mr. 
De  Peyster,  "for  any  profession." 

"Tell  him,  then,"  was  the  characteristic 
reply,  "to  stick  to  the  law,  for  in  that  he 
may  attain  wealth  and  fame.  As  an  artist 
in  this  country  he  can  have  little  expecta- 
tion of  either." 

But  Page  was  by  nature  ardent.  Dis- 
couraging obstacles  meant  nothing  to 
him.  Trumbull's  advice  he  ignored;  his 
father's  hopes  he  destroyed  by  straightway 
abandoning  the  law.  And  young  as  he  was 
he  picked  out  a  teacher,  apprenticing 
himself  to  James  Herring,  a  relationship 
which  must  have  been  in  itself  discourag- 
ing to  a  young  idealist.  For  Herring  could 
scarcely  be  called  an  artist.  Like  many 
painters  of  the  day  he  had  reached  his 
doubtful  eminence  by  devious  paths — 
work  in  his  father's  brewery,  coloring 
prints,  and  tinting  maps.  However,  Wil- 
liam must  have  learned  something  from 
him,  for  in  1826  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was 
willing  to  accept  him  as  a  pupil.  He  then 
became  a  student  of  the  newly  formed 
National  Academy,  and  in  1828  received 
a  medal  from  that  body. 

Page  was  now  seventeen  and  had  shown 
decided  talent  in  his  chosen  work.  But 


temporarily  he  turned  aside.  Perhaps  he 
began  to  appreciate  more  vividly  as  he 
grew  older  the  obstacles  which  confronted 
a  young  artist;  perhaps  he  remembered 
Trumbull's  warning  and  recalled  Gilbert 
Stuart's  bitter  comment  that  one  had 
better  be  a  tea  waterman's  horse  in  New 
York  than  a  portrait  painter  anywhere; 
perhaps  he  noticed  how  many  artists 
turned  to  other  pursuits  to  eke  out  a  pre- 
carious income  from  painting:  Fulton  to 
science  and  invention,  Trumbull  to  busi- 
ness, Peale  to  organizing  a  gas  company, 
and  Vanderlyn  to  showmanship.  But  more 
probably  he  was  swept  away  by  one  of 
those  great  enthusiasms  which  at  intervals 
directed  his  destiny.  At  any  rate  he  turned 
from  art  to  religion,  joined  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  entered  Phillips  Acade- 
my (not  the  Theological  Seminary  as  his 
biographical  sketches  state)  so  as  to  be 
near  the  fountain  head  and  source  of 
religious  inspiration  in  America.  He  could 
have  found  no  more  ardent  center  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  than  the  Phillips  Acade- 
my of  that  day  under  John  Adams, 
where  revivals  which  often  reduced  the 
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boys  to  tears  were  encouraged,  where 
the  atmosphere  of  the  school  was  per- 
vaded by  the  spirit  of  the  Seminary, 
and  where  the  great  figures  of  Leonard 
Woods,  Moses  Stuart,  and  Ebenezer 
Porter,  thundering  from  the  pulpit  of 
Bartlet  Chapel,  dominated  the  hilltop  like 
gods  on  Olympus.  We  know  nothing  of 
Page's  life  at  Andover  beyond  that  he  must 
have  suffered  the  hardships  which  were 
recognized  as  part  of  life  in  that  Spartan 
day,  that  he  lived  with  Mr.  E.  Abbot,  and 
that  a  schoolmate.  Dr.  J.  T.  Tucker,  says, 
"I  remember  him  pleasantly;  too  full  of 
artistic  genius  ever  to  have  been  anything 
but  what  he  was.  He  stayed  but  a  short 
time  at  Phillips  .  .  ."  It  is  said  that 
while  at  Andover  he  supported  himself  by 
painting  miniatures  for  which  he  received 
twenty  or  thirty  dollars  apiece. 

For  some  reason,  in  spite  of  his  surround- 
ings, perhaps  because  of  them,  a  change 
came  over  Page's  religious  enthusiasm.  He 
left  Andover  for  Amherst,  though  appar- 
ently not  to  attend  the  college,  and  by  1830 
was  back  in  Albany  painting  portraits 
with  great  ardor  and  marked  success.  The 
total  result  of  his  stay  in  Andover  seems  to 
have  been  that  he  succumbed  to  and  re- 
mained for  almost  twenty  years  in  a  state 
of  disbelief. 

For  a  young  man  of  Page's  artistic 
promise  a  period  of  study  in  Italy  was 
essential  to  complete  his  training  and  to 
ensure  his  prestige.  In  1831,  apparently, 
he  set  out  for  New  York  to  undertake  the 
voyage,  but  again  a  great  enthusiasm 
altered  his  plans,  and  while  still  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  suddenly  married 
Miss  Lavinia  Twibill,  sister  of  George  Twi- 
bill,  the  artist.  Europe  was  now  out  of  the 
question,  and  Page  settled  down  to  ac- 
quire fame  which  came  to  him  with  ap- 
parent ease.  He  opened  a  studio  on  Broad- 
way, was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy,  and  completed  such  pictures, 
famous  in  their  day,  as  a  full  length  like- 
ness of  Governor  Marcy  for  the  gallery  of 
the  City  Hall,  a  portrait  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  for  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston,  a 
Holy  Family,  a  prison  scene  called  "The 
Wife's  Last  Visit  to  Her  Condemned 
Husband,"  and  a  picture  representing  the 
infancy  of  Henry  IV  of  France. 

While    in    Boston    Page    met  Lowell 


through  the  Whites,  to  whose  lovely 
daughter,  Maria,  Lowell  was  engaged.  An 
intimacy  sprang  up  between  the  two 
young  men  which  developed,  when  Lowell 
visited  New  York  in  1843  to  be  treated  for 
eye  strain,  into  a  devoted,  life-long  friend- 
ship. Page  introduced  Lowell  to  the  young 
New  York  intellectuals  such  as  Charles  F. 
Briggs,  painted  his  portrait,  and  with  the 
undiscriminating  enthusiasm  of  youth 
looked  upon  him  as  "our  greatest  poet 
since  Shakespeare."  Lowell,  for  his  part, 
dedicated  the  1843  edition  of  his  poems  to 
Page  in  words  which  seem  fulsome  but 
were  no  doubt  sincere:  "I  have  never  seen 
the  works  of  the  Great  Masters  of  your 
Art,  but  I  have  studied  their  lives,  and 
sure  I  am  that  no  nobler,  grander  or 
purer  spirit  than  yours  was  ever  anointed 
by  the  Eternal  Beauty'  to  bear  that  part  of 
the  Divine  Message  which  it  belongs  to  the 
Great  Painter  to  reveal."  There  is  some- 
thing beautiful  about  the  mutual  admira- 
tion of  these  two  young  men,  and  each 
seems  to  have  brought  to  the  other  some 
quickening  impulse  of  his  own  art.  When 
Page  moved  to  Boston  in  1845  and  opened 
a  studio  at  8  Tremont  Row,  he  and  Lowell 
were  able  to  be  constantly  together,  and 
Page  became  a  member  of  that  brilliant 
group  of  which  Lowell  was  a  part. 

There  must  have  been  something  un- 
usually compelling  in  Page's  personality. 
Boston's  best  families  rendered  him  hom- 
age, and  yet  he  had  committed  what  was 
in  the  1 840's  and  particularly  so  in  Puritan 
Boston  one  of  the  great  social  sins.  Mrs. 
Page  had  borne  him  three  daughters; 
yet  he  divorced  her  and  sometime  be- 
tween 1840  and  1843  married  Sara  A. 
Dougherty,  a  celebrated  beaur\'.  Page's 
biographers  are  careful  to  mention  that 
this  domestic  tragedy  came  about  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  and  that  his  wife  delib- 
erately left  him.  But  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
him  as  a  difficult  husband.  True,  his  tall 
figure,  his  flowing  locks  and  Jove-like 
beard,  his  straight  nose  and  piercing  grey 
eyes  had  an  abiding  fascination  for  the 
other  sex;  but  to  a  wife  his  devotion  to  his 
masculine  friends,  his  absorption  in  his 
work,  and  his  vast  enthusiasms  must  have 
been  a  little  trying. 

In  1 847  Page  returned  to  New  York  and 
in  1849  realized  his  dream  of  going  to 
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Italy.  This  naturally  was  the  ambition  of 
every  American  painter  and  sculptor,  for 
his  own  country  had  little  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  artistic  stimulation.  Yet  in  a  sense 
it  often  proved  a  barren  experience.  The 
American  did,  indeed,  learn  much,  but 
all  too  frequently  he  fell  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  19th  century  school  which, 
particularly  in  Italy,  pretended  to  offer  a 
formula  which  would  guarantee  nobility 
of  effect  in  the  works  of  painters  who  had 
no  nobility  of  spirit.  Inevitably  the  artist 
learned  that  a  few  years  residence  abroad 
was  not  enough  to  establish  him  in  the 
tradition  of  the  great  masters,  and  while 
he  modelled  his  work  upon  the  classic 
school,  it  was  a  pale  imitation,  the  form 
without  the  substance. 

Page  must  have  been  ideally  happy 
during  his  eleven  years  abroad.  He  be- 
came an  honored  member  of  the  select 
little  group  the  Brownings  had  gathered 
about  themselves,  whose  members  were 
"usually  cultivated  Americans,  among 
whom  Mrs.  Browning's  writings  were  ex- 
ceedingly popular  and  among  whom  also 
her  husband  was  appreciated  long  before 
his  poetry  found  general  acceptance  in 
England."  Among  them  were  Hiram 
Powers  and  Thomas  Crawford,  the  sculp- 
tors, Charlotte  Cushman,  one  of  the 
greatest  actresses  of  the  day,  Margaret 
Fuller,  the  writer  and  critic,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
the  author  of  Cranford,  and  W.  W.  Story, 
the  Boston  poet  and  sculptor,  whose 
presence  in  Italy  Henry  James  points  out 
was  an  illustration  of  the  general  good 
nature  prevailing  in  Boston  during  the 
golden  age.  He  had  received  the  com- 
mission from  a  group  of  citizens,  and  he 
"went  to  Italy  to  learn  the  sculptor's  trade 
so  that  he  might  make  a  statue  of  his 
father;  he  was  not  to  make  the  statue  be- 
cause he  had  learned  the  trade."  With  this 
group,  for  part  of  the  time  at  least,  were 
Page's  two  Boston  friends,  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  and  James  Russell  Lowell.  With 
this  chosen  circle,  in  surroundings  where  to 
"the  sensitive  American  deprived  in  his 
native  land  of  every  soft,  caressing  touch  of 
art  or  poetry"  and  where  "it  seemed  as  if 
culture  could  be  picked  off"  the  trees  and 
breathed  in  through  the  air,"  Page  re- 
velled in  the  friendship,  the  stimulation  of 
beautiful  emotions,  the  picnics,  the  long 


evening  talks.  And  well  may  Page  have 
rejoiced  in  his  position,  for  he  was  hand- 
some with  his  tall,  slender  figure  and  his 
striking  features  which  in  a  way  resembled 
Lord  Tennyson's;  he  was  popular,  for 
Lowell,  who,  against  his  inclinations,  had 
been  struggling  to  postpone  a  visit  to 
Italy  wrote  to  Norton:  "Your  mention  of 
Page  blew  up  in  one  grand  explosion  all  the 
ramparts  I  had  been  painfully  (erecting) 
against  my  hopes  and  wishes,  and  I  am 
left  defenceless  again."  And,  moreover, 
Page  was  admired;  he  was  commonly 
known  as  "the  American  Titian,"  and 
Browning  told  the  Pages  that  he  wrote 
Cleon,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
described  the  artist's  character  and  genius, 
for  his  American  friend. 

The  affectionate  admiration  with  which 
Page  was  regarded  by  his  intimates  was  no 
doubt  increased  by  the  painter's  immense 
love  for  literature.  As  he  painted  he  re- 
cited poetry,  and  his  memory  was  re- 
markable. Mrs.  Page  recalled  that  "he 
read  and  repeated  the  Bible  as  well  as 
Shakespeare  and  Lowell  only  with  more 
devotion.  He  would  never  allow  me  to 
move  until  he  had  finished  a  Gospel — the 
same  law  for  Hamlet  or  Lear — nothing  less 
than  the  whole  of  a  thing — so  of  Lowell's 
Columbus  and  Prometheus  and  Sir  Launfal — 
he  knew  them  all  by  heart.  I  can  never 
forget  Page's  telling  me  of  recidng  Lowell's 
'Washing  of  the  Shroud'  to  the  Poet — 30 
years  ago — and  how  Lowell  listened  as 
though  it  was  a  new  Revelation — and 
when  it  was  finished  said,  'It  is  a  great 
poem.'  So  he  used  to  recite  Browning's 
How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  to  Aix  and 
Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came  a 
thousand  dmes  while  he  painted  his  Flight 
into  Egypt,  and  strange.  Hood's  Bridge  of 
Sighs  while  he  painted  his  Venus.  Every 
picture  I  saw  him  work  on  seemed  to 
cling  to  some  rhythm." 

W.  J.  Stillman  also  recalled  of  Page: 
"I  used  to  visit  the  studio  of  William  Page, 
the  poet's  intimate  friend  and  ardent  ad- 
mirer, to  whose  almost  inspired  (oracular 
certainly)  improvisations  on  art  and  poetry 
I  used  to  listen  till  my  own  blood  ran 
quick  and  my  own  enthusiasm  made  me 
see  what  was  never  to  be  seen  again,  even 
in  dreams.  Page  used  to  repeat  Lowell's 
poems  with  his  own  commentary,  so  subtly 
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fantastic  at  times  that  it  made  me  think 
he  had  taken  part  in  the  composition  of 
the  poet's  text,  or  thought  he  had,  at 
least." 

Another  great  happiness  came  to  Page 
while  in  Florence,  for  there  his  religious 
doubts,  apparently  conceived  at  Andover 
and  of  twenty  years'  standing  were  finally 
resolved.  Hiram  Powers  led  him  to  read 
Swedenborg's  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
and  he  became  such  an  enthusiastic 
Swedenborgian  that  Lowell,  at  least,  found 
it  a  little  boring.  He  wrote:  "Just  now  it  is 
Swedenborg  whom  he  insists  on  decanting 
for  you  all  the  time.  Naturally  I  wanted  to 
see  Page  and  not  Swedenborg,  so  it  was 
rather  a  bore,  because  I  could  not  get  en 
rapport  with  him."  The  regaining  of  re- 
ligious faith  must,  however,  have  satisfied 
a  vital  need  in  Page's  nature,  for  a  friend 
said:  "With  the  single  exception  of  George 
Inness  I  know  of  no  man  in  whom  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  is  so  strong  as  in  Page 
or  who  has  so  vivid  and  logical  appre- 
hension of  spiritual  things." 

Page's  active  mind  was  engaged  in  many 
directions.  He  patented  various  improve- 
ments in  guns  and  boats  and  developed  a 
theory  which  he  called  "The  New  Geo- 
metrical Method  for  Measuring  the  Hu- 
man Figure,  Verified  by  the  Best  Greek 
Art."  It  was  founded  upon,  among  other 
things,  the  verse  in  the  Revelations  of  St. 
John  "the  measure  of  a  man  that  is  an 
angel,"  and  Mrs.  Browning  refers  to  it  and 
to  its  author  with  admiration  in  Aurora 
Leigh.  Robert  Browning,  to  whom  it  was 
first  disclosed,  was  much  interested  in  the 
theory,  and  Mrs.  Page  recalled  that  he  ad- 
vised the  artist  to  publish  it  on  the  grounds 
that  "William  Story,  the  sculptor,  was 
stealing  it."  Perhaps  Mrs.  Page's  memory 
was  a  little  at  fault;  it  seems  unlikely  that 
any  act  of  William  Story's  would  justify 
such  a  charge.  However,  Page  published 
his  theory  when  he  got  back  to  America  in 
i860,  six  years  before  Story  published  his 
"Proportions  of  the  Human  Figure,  Ac- 
cording to  a  New  Canon,  for  Popular 
Use." 

But  even  the  blissful  Italian  days  were 
not  to  be  without  their  domestic  storms. 
It  was  Page's  nature  to  follow  each  en- 
thusiasm, for  only  a  little  while  it  is  true, 
but  with  utter  absorption.  Gradually  his 


wife  became  estranged  from  him  "ap- 
parently," says  the  biographical  sketch, 
"for  no  reason  but  his  intense  devotion  to 
his  art."  Significant  words!  It  is  not  hard 
to  picture  the  poor  woman  enduring  his 
creative  abstractions,  bewildered  by  his 
enthusiasms  and  his  theories,  sitting  im- 
patient and  idle  until  he  had  finished 
some  interminable  recitation,  spending 
long  evenings  while  he  argued  with 
Browning  or  Powers  or  Lowell,  in  fact 
intellectually  a  stranger  to  her  husband. 
What  a  sad  lot  for  one  who  had  been  a 
famous  beauty!  Perhaps  she  felt  rehef 
when  Page  divorced  her.  In  1857,  in 
Rome,  he  married  his  third  wife,  Sophie 
Candace  Stevens. 

But  family  troubles  did  not  interfere 
with  Page's  great  joy  in  his  work.  He  re- 
solved to  equal  Titian  in  the  most  difficult 
of  all  painting,  flesh  in  sunlight,  and  to 
surpass  Titian  and  equal  the  Greeks  in 
perfection  of  form.  Lowell  \\Tote  of  him  in 
1852:  "He  was  copying  a  Titian  as  he 
was  never  copied  before.  I  used  to  see 
picture  and  copy  side  by  side — too  severe 
a  test — but  his  copies  will  bear  it."  Perhaps 
this  was  the  very  copy  once  seized  by  the 
Florentine  authorities  in  the  belief  that 
Page  was  making  off  with  the  original. 
Again  Lowell  wrote  in  1856:  "He  has 
painted  a  Venus  w^hich  all  the  galleries  in 
Europe  would  contend  for  if  it  were  by 
Titian  ....  However,  I  hope  the 
Venus  will  stand,  and  if  she  does  his  monu- 
ment is  built  beyond  all  time  and  chance." 

Alas,  the  fate  of  the  Venus  or  rather  his 
three  Venuses  was  symbolic  of  the  fate  of 
the  painter.  It  is  not  clear  which  Venus 
Lowell  refers  to — Venus  on  a  Dolphin, 
Venus  Rising  from  the  Sea,  or  Venus  Guiding 
Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  to  the  Latin  Shore. 
They  were  all  exquisite  and  remarkable 
for  "the  golden  fleece  of  hair  floating  from 
the  head,  the  color  and  texture  of  which 
are  so  lovely  that  it  has  been  called  the 
most  beautiful  hair  there  is  now  in  the 
world."  Perhaps  the  vers'  Venus  which 
Lowell  declared  was  to  establish  Page's 
immortality  now  lies  obscure,  while  the 
memory  of  the  man  himself  exists  only 
dimly  in  the  few  remaining  references  of 
his  friends. 

This  again  raises  the  question  of  why 
Page,  of  whom  H.  T.  Tuckerman  says: 
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Pearson  Hall,  from  the  Steps  of  Samuel  Phillips  Hall 


"No  American  and  few  modern  artists  of 
any  nation  have  reached  a  higher  point 
than  Page  in  his  fehcitous  works,"  a  man 
whose  mind  possessed  distinction  and  re- 
finement and  who  worked  with  energy  and 
perseverance  should  have  almost  vanished 
from  our  sight. 

One  explanation  lies  in  Page's  ardent 
nature — "beautiful  enthusiast"  Lowell 
calls  him — a  quality  which  resulted  in  in- 
stability and  unevenness  of  work.  Tucker- 
man  remarks:  "We  doubt  if  in  the  range 
of  modern  art  there  can  be  found  from  the 
same  hand  so  great  a  variety  of  triumphs 
and  crudities;  the  works  of  Page  justify  the 
highest  eulogiums  of  his  admirers,  and 
the  severest  protests  of  his  critics."  Lowell 
had  seen  the  danger  as  early  as  1842. 
"The  fault  of  Page  has  been  a  propensity 
to  try  experiments,  a  propensity  ruinous  to 
present  and  even  lasting  success  —  as 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  proves.  He  has  hardly 
ever  profited  by  what  experience  he  has 
already  gained,  so  desirous  has  he  been  of 
acquiring  more.  In  short,  he  has  seldom 
painted  as  well  as  he  could." 


Later  Isham  declared  that  Page  "was 
driven  from  one  of  the  great  masters  to 
another  as  gusts  of  enthusiasm  struck  him, 
glowing  with  their  inspiration,  experi- 
menting with  their  methods,  and  leaving  a 
mass  of  work  most  various  and  unequal, 
and  even  at  the  best  tentative  and  im- 
perfect. ...  If  Page  had  early  had 
access  to  a  few  good  paintings  of  the 
Venetian  school,  it  is  possible  that  his 
style  might  have  formed  and  he  might 
have  followed  a  single  path  to  success.  As 
it  was  he  went  from  experiement  to  ex- 
periment, and  when  he  finally  reached 
Venice  by  way  of  Rome,  it  seems  to  have 
been  too  late.  His  admiration  for  the 
Venetian  school  was  unbounded,  but  he 
had  accumulated  too  many  tricks  and 
crotchets  on  the  way.  His  work  shows  this 
mental  dissipation." 

Another  factor  in  Page's  impermanence 
was  his  theory  of  color,  which  was  correct 
enough,  but  which  he  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme. Paul  Akers  explains  it.  "Mr.  Page 
adopts  a  key  somewhat  lower  than  that  of 
Nature,  as  a  point  of  departure,  using  his 
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degrees  of  color  frugally,  especially  in  the 
ascending  scale.  With  this  economy,  when 
he  approaches  the  luminous  effects  of  Na- 
ture, he  falls,  just  when  any  other  palette 
would  be  exhausted,  upon  his  own,  a  re- 
serve of  high  color."  It  can  be  seen  that 
this  practice  would  tend  to  make  Page's 
pictures  dark  to  start  with.  That  darkness 
was  accentuated  by  two  further  errors — 
one  his  belief  that  paint  did  not  darken 
with  age  and  no  allowance  should  be  made 
for  that  process,  a  theory  with  which  the 
sculptor  William  R.  O'Donovan,  when 
speaking  of  Page's  work  heartily  agrees, 
"if  it  is  necessary  to  paint  falsely  with  the 
expectation  that  time  will  right  the  matter, 
painting  is  a  useless  and  trifling  art,  which 
ought  at  once  to  be  abandoned."  But  time 
has  proved  them  both  wrong,  and  Page's 
canvasses  have  almost  invariably  faded  or 
darkened,  a  process  still  further  aided  by 
his  second  error,  a  faulty  mixing  of  pig- 
ments which  Lowell  had  noticed  in  1856. 
"He  is  painting  better  than  ever,  but  the 
artists  say  he  uses  too  much  boiled  oil,  and 
that  his  pictures  must  grow  black.  Some  I 
have  already  seen  which  had  reached  a 
mulatto  stage,  and  were  on  their  way  to 
perfect  Uncle  Toms,  which,  considering 
the  prejudice  of  color,  is  a  pity.  He  will 
prove  to  you  that  it  can't  be  so,  but  his 
pictures  never  get  so  good  a  light  as  from 
the  effulgence  of  his  personal  presence." 
And  two  years  after  Page  had  presented 
his  portrait  of  Browning  to  Mrs.  Browning 
the  poet  is  found  expressing,  in  a  letter  to 
Rossetti,  the  fear  that  it  is  deteriorating. 
"So  it  fares  with  Page's  pictures  for  the 
most  part;  but  they  are  like  Flatman  the 
Poet's  famous  'Kings'  in  a  great  line  he 
wrote — 'Kings  do  not  die — they  only 
disappear!'"  And  in  this  case  Browning's 
words  were  prophetic;  Blackness  has  stolen 
over  the  canvas,  and  the  likeness  can  now 
barely  be  discerned. 

Another  defect  in  Page's  work  was  due 
to  an  idea  prevalent  at  the  time.  Photog- 
raphy, which  had  its  beginnings  in  the 
thirties,  had  the  effect  of  tempting  portrait 
painters  to  compete  with  photographers 
by  painting  photographically.  Both  in 
sculpture  and  in  painting  "people  de- 
manded an  exact  rendition  of  superficial 
appearances:  fabric,  laces,  flowers,  skin, 
that  simulated  reality  and  fell  lamentably 


short  of  realization  because  the  painter 
failed  to  respect  the  terms  of  his  medium; 
he  tried  to  make  it  appear  something  else." 
Page  was  inclined  to  agree  with  this  idea 
and  thought  he  had  found  confirmation 
for  it  in  the  words  of  Titian  when  that 
artist  said  that  flesh  would  not  let  itself  be 
painted  in  less  than  four  paintings.  As  a 
result  Page  attempted  to  paint  a  face  by 
first  laying  on  the  red  muscle,  then  the 
color  of  the  under-skin,  then  the  thin  veil 
corresponding  to  the  cuticle,  and  lastly  the 
fine  down  and  polish  and  hairs,  each  layer 
of  paint  showing  through  the  others  as 
their  corresponding  substances  do  in 
nature.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  Page  had  sinned 
against  the  canon  of  his  art  in  trying  to 
make  paint  imitate  actual  flesh  and  blood, 
and  the  results  were  sometimes  disastrous, 
for  Tuckerman  speaks  of  having  seen 
portraits  by  Page  in  which  the  color  was 
peeling  off  in  flakes  because  of  this  method 
of  applying  it  layer  by  layer. 

There  was  another  quality  in  some  of 
Page's  work  which  aroused  great  contro- 
versy in  his  day  though  it  would  be  less 
exciting  in  ours.  Page  was  praised  for  his 
delicacy  and  refinement  in  presenting  the 
female  figure,  but  in  the  day  when  Power's 
Greek  Slave  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  and 
the  baby  forms  of  Greenough's  Chanting 
Cherubs  seemed  to  threaten  the  morals  of 
the  nation  there  is  no  wonder  that  a  naked 
Venus  should  convince  many  of  Page's 
lack  of  "taste."  The  pruderv'  of  the  '4o"s 
had  not  been  outgrown.  "Delicacv"  and 
"refinement"  were  all  important  to  our 
grandfathers,  and  Lowell  seems  to  be  af- 
flicted with  the  same  obsession  when  he 
exclaimed  in  1856,  "but  why  a  \'enus?  It 
is  his  everlasting  luck  or  destiny  or  what- 
ever it  may  be — his  want  of  taste  I  think  we 
must  call  it.  That  seems  to  me  his  weak 
point  .   .   .  ." 

It  is  diflicult  for  us  to  understand  the 
horror  on  one  side  and  the  delicious 
titillation  on  the  other  caused  by  the 
presentation  of  a  nude  female  figure. 
Nor  can  we  see  any  need  of  the  fervor  with 
which  good  men  sprang  to  justify  such  a 
painting.  Venus  Rising  from  the  Sea  caused 
much  discussion,  and  in  a  pamphlet 
which  accompanied  the  exhibition  of 
Venus  Guiding  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  to  the 
Latin  Shore  it  was  felt  necessary  to  defend 
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the  picture  with  almost  passionate  empha- 
sis. After  cahing  it  "the  finest  picture  of  its 
kind,  or  probably,  of  any  other  kind,  ever 
seen  in  America,"  it  goes  on.  "A  healthier, 
a  purer,  or  a  nobler  work  of  art  than  this 
representation  of  the  Queen  of  all  Grace, 
and  of  the  principle  of  loveliness  was  never 
placed  on  canvas.  The  Pharisee  and  the 
bigot  who  object  to  the  design,  and  raise 
an  outcry  as  to  its  influence,  simply 
place  themselves,  in  the  view  of  the  edu- 
cated and  the  refined  of  sound  tastes  and 
tendencies,  as  either  grossly  ignorant,  or 
vulgarly  and  morbidly  corrupt."  The  de- 
fence ends  with  a  poem  by  William  Ross 
Wallace  which  is  perhaps  a  greater  indict- 
ment of  the  taste  of  the  age  than  any  num- 
ber of  lovely,  unclothed  Venuses. 

"Goddess  and  Woman!  with  a  reign  that  never 
Shall  cease  to  bless,  to  glorify  the  heart 

A  thing  of  beauty,  and  joy  forever 
From  Nature,  Page,  and  Art." 

It  was  an  unhappy  combination  of  his 
artistic  surroundings  and  the  defects  of 
his  own  qualities  that  has  almost  eliminated 
Page  from  the  list  of  famous  American 
artists.  But  in  spite  of  his  fallacies  and  his 
ungoverned  enthusiasms  which  made  him 
shift  from  one  experiment  to  another,  there 
was  greatness  in  the  man.  An  obituary 
in  Harper's  Weekly  expresses  what  all  who 
knew  him  must  have  felt. 

"Out  of  all  his  divagations,  his  intel- 
lectual excursions,  his  fantastic  enthusi- 
asms, he  emerged  a  steadfast  seeker  of 
truth.  He  did  nothing  by  halves.  Even  his 
commonplace  work  seemed  to  Page  the 
product  of  extreme  exaltation.  There  was 
complete  contagion  in  the  spiritual  atmos- 
phere of  the  man,  such  earnestness  and 
conviction  that  he  made  his  friends  believe 
as  he  did. 

"He  outlived  his  effect  and  his  reputation, 
but  he  made  an  enduring  mark  upon  his 
time." 

Returning  to  America  in  i860  Page  lived 
for  four  or  five  years  near  George  Innes  at 
Eagleswood,  New  Jersey.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  spiritual  quality  in  Innes's  later  land- 
scapes is  the  result  of  his  association  with 
Page. 

In  1866  Page  with  his  family  of  wife  and 
four  children  moved  to  Staten  Island  and 
three  years  later  built  a  house  at  Totten- 
ville.  He  established  his  studio  in  the  well 


known  studio  building  on  loth  Street  in 
New  York  and  settled  down  to  become 
a  figure  of  legendary  greatness.  In  1871  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Academy  and  held  the  office  until  1873. 
As  president,  he  and  his  aged  master, 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  received  the  Russian 
Grand  Duke  Alexis  on  his  visit  to  this 
country  and  presented  him  Page's  famous 
portrait  of  Admiral  Farragut  lashed  to  the 
shrouds  of  the  Hartford  as  she  entered 
Mobile  Bay.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he 
worked  in  the  gallery  of  his  large  studio, 
already  a  man  of  the  past  generation  but 
still  strong  in  his  spiritual  personality,  the 
ideal  type  of  an  artist  and  a  sage.  "The 
light  from  the  ceiling  falls  upon  his  tall  but 
slightly  bent  figure,  clad  in  a  long  coat; 
on  his  gray  hair,  partly  covered  by  a 
dark  blue  skullcap;  on  his  picturesque 
beard  and  on  his  pale,  strong  features,  his 
long,  straight  nose,  his  horizontal  eye- 
brows; and  when  occasionally  he  steps 
back  and  turns  toward  you  his  piercing, 
deep-set  gray  eyes,  you  recognize  his  fit- 
ness to  be  the  artist  of  the  Shakespeare, 
with  its  calm,  majestic  features."  As  he 
paints  he  discourses  on  art,  philosophy,  or 
morals,  for  none  of  the  artists  could 
philosophize  on  his  vocation  as  Page  could. 
"Now  and  then,  when  he  has  been  some 
time  silent,  he  breaks  out  into  one  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  all  of  which  he 
knows  by  heart;  and  by  his  rendering 
giving  such  a  sense  of  newness  to  the 
verses  that  one  feels  he  has  never  known 
half  their  meaning  until  it  came  to  him  in 
the  voice  of  the  artist."  Those  who  lis- 
tened to  him  agreed  with  Lowell  that 
Page  was  the  best  reader  of  poetry  he  ever 
heard. 

There  was  still  one  great  enthusiasm  in 
Page's  life.  He  had  become  interested  in 
the  supposed  death  mask  of  Shakespeare 
owned  by  Dr.  Becker,  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, in  Germany.  He  first  collected 
thirteen  photographs  from  which  he 
modelled  a  head;  then  in  1874  he  went  to 
Germany  himself  to  study  the  original. 
The  result  is  interesting  to  students  of 
Shakespeare  because  Page,  judging  from 
details  of  physiognomy  which  a  portrait 
painter  is  trained  to  observe,  suchascertain 
irregularities  in  the  features  and  the  re- 
lationship of  planes,  angles,  and  surfaces. 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Droeshout 
engraving,  the  Chandos  portrait,  and  the 
death  mask  were  all  taken  from  the  same 
face  at  different  periods  of  the  subject's 
career,  and  that  the  Stratford  bust  was 
modelled  from  the  death  mask.  Ten  or 
twelve  of  the  twenty-six  measurements 
which  Page  took  of  the  death  mask  agree 
exactly  with  the  Stratford  bust,  and  as 
Page  says,  the  sculptor  would  not  have  hit 
these  peculiarities  by  chance.  It  is  hard  to 
confute  Page's  argument  when  he  says, 
"this  planet  never  did,  at  any  one  moment, 
contain  two  adult  heads,  whose  faces 
agreed  in  any  dozen  like  measures  .... 
To  a  working  artist's  mind,  the  agreement 
of  these  measures  is  either  a  miracle,  or  a 
demonstration  that  they  are  from  the 
same  face."  As  a  result  of  his  studies  Page 
modelled  a  large  head  of  Shakespeare  and 
from  this  painted  several  portraits. 

Page's  work  was  uneven  and  on  the 
whole  disappointing.  But  even  so  it  seems 
unjust  that  his  mistakes  should  have  so 
overshadowed  his  successes  which  were 
equal  or  superior  to  those  of  any  American 
figure  painter  of  his  period;  that  the 
oblivion  which  has  come  over  his  name 
should  keep  some  of  his  brilliant  work 
hidden  in  the  basements  of  our  museums. 
Perhaps  no  one  working  under  the  handi- 
caps of  that  time  could  have  accomplished 
more  than  William  Page.  But  in  spite  of 
his  failures  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing far  greater  in  the  man  than  simply 


the  painter.  Lowell  said  that  Page  was  a 
great  deal  better  than  anything  he  painted, 
and  that  he  always  thought  of  him  without 
his  brushes.  And  as  late  as  1871,  when  the 
poet  was  fifty-two  he  wrote,  "Somehow 
my  youth  is  revived  in  me,  and  I  have  a 
great  longing  for  an  hour  or  two  in  Page's 
studio,  to  convince  me  that  I  am  only 
twenty-four,  as  I  seem  to  myself" 

Page  was  stricken  with  paralysis  in  1877, 
but  he  recovered  enough  to  carry  on  his 
work  and  did  a  portrait  of  General  Grant 
in  1880.  On  October  i,  1885,  he  passed 
away. 

Phillips  Academy  can  claim,  unfortun- 
ately, little  credit  for  William  Page.  The 
narrow,  classical  curriculum  of  the  school 
must  have  been  abhorrent  to  his  artistic 
temperament,  and  in  his  case  the  harsh, 
Calvinistic  doctrines  of  the  Seminary  ap- 
parently came  close  to  doing  irreparable 
harm.  At  length  educators  are  beginning 
to  see  the  danger  of  forcing  boyish  person- 
alities into  preconceived  molds,  and  if 
Page  came  to  Andover  today,  he  would 
find  in  the  Addison  Gallery  and  its  re- 
lated activities  means  to  satisfy  his  artistic 
hunger.  It  was  entirely  fitting  that  the 
Addison  Gallery  held  an  exhibition  of  his 
works  in  the  spring  of  1933,  to  revive  the 
memory  of  a  great  spirit  which  came  to  us 
eager  for  light  and  guidance  but  soon 
turned  away,  starved  for  beauty  and 
made  unhappy  in  his  religious  faith. 
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DEATH  OF  CHARLES  A.  PLATT 


IT  was  with  deep  regret  that  Phillips 
Academy  learned  of  the  death,  Sep- 
tember 12,  of  the  architect  Charles  A. 
Piatt,  who  designed  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  buildings  which  make  the 
Academy  one  of  the  loveliest  schools  in  the 
country.  In  addition  to  the  splendid 
memorials  which  he  leaves  behind  him  on 
the  Hill,  such  as  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Library,  the  Addison  Gallery  of 
Art,  the  Academy  Church,  the  Commons, 
Samuel  Morse  Hall,  Paul  Revere  Hall, 
and  George  Washington  Hall,  Mr.  Piatt 
was  the  designer  of  many  of  the  buildings 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Freer  Art 
Gallery  in  Washington,  and  the  Hanna 
Building  in  Cleveland.  He  was  also  a 
landscape  painter  and  etcher  of  distinction, 
author  of  a  book  on  the  enchantment  of  old 
Itahan  gardens,  and  architect  of  the  Lowell 
fountain  in  the  rear  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library.  As  President  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  he  was  an  active  force 
in  the  inspiration  and  development  of 
countless  young  students.  His  close  connec- 
tion with  Phillips  Academy  over  a  period 
of  years  in  which,  under  his  direction,  the 
modern  Academy  took  shape  makes  his 
loss  a  personal  one  to  Andover.  The 
editorial  on  Charles  A.  Piatt  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  is  a  fine  trib- 
ute to  him: 

Charles  A.  Platt 

"To  spend  a  long  life  in  the  creation  of 
works  of  beauty,  to  care  unswervingly  for 
the  things  of  the  spirit  and  the  mind,  to 
wake  the  love  of  innumerable  friends 
through  the  promptings  of  a  generous 
heart — to  do  all  this  is  surely  to  fulfill  a 
high  destiny.  Such  was  the  achievement  of 
Charles  A.  Platt.  He  was  an  artist  in  the 
very  core  of  his  being.  Upon  his  person- 
ality and  upon  his  work  there  was  ever  a 
gracious  accent,  as  of  one  to  whom  a  lofty 
standard  came,  in  the  old  saying,  as 
natural  as  breathing.  He  was  a  tradi- 
tionalist, turning  to  the  lessons  of  the  past 


with  unhesitating  confidence.  But  never 
was  there  an  artist  who  more  decisively 
proved  that  tradition  may  energize  pro- 
gress and  lead  to  essentially  modern 
accomplishment  .   .  . 

"Platt  designed  from  within  outward. 
He  looked  first  to  his  plan  and  then  made 
the  fagade  an  expression  of  its  purpose.  He 
knew  all  about  'functionalism'  long  be- 
fore the  modernists  began  to  use  the 
term.  When  he  designed  the  beautiful 
Freer  Museum,  in  Washington,  he  made 
it  not  only  a  monumental  work  externally 
but  gave  it  a  fairly  unique  status  in  mat- 
ters of  lighting,  the  arrangement  of  rooms, 
corridors  and  so  on.  He  leaves  behind  him 
the  drawings  for  the  vast  National  Gallery, 
projected  likewise  for  Washington.  Their 
realization  in  stone  will  give  to  the 
United  States  a  fabric  devised  only  after 
exhaustive  study  of  the  principal  museums 
of  the  world  and  a  sifting  of  the  concrete 
issues  that  belong  to  the  installation  of 
works  of  art.  Platt  was  a  constructive 
architect,  if  ever  there  was  one,  for  whom 
a  public  building  or  a  private  house  had  to 
have  organic  life. 

"It  is  as  an  architect  that  he  is  most 
widely  known,  but  to  look  back  over  his 
fruitful  career  is  to  see  upon  how  many 
adventures  his  artistic  passion  launched 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  school  of  etching,  producing 
many  plates  in  his  earlier  years,  plates 
marked  by  a  firm,  fluent  line  and  by  excel- 
lent composition.  Only  last  winter  an  ex- 
hibition at  the  Century  Club,  summarizing 
the  work  as  a  landscape  painter  that  coin- 
cided with  and  followed  upon  his  work  as 
an  etcher,  demonstrated  again  his  techni- 
cal ability,  his  sensitiveness  to  nature  and 
to  beauty,  and  his  original  charm  .   .  . 

"He  has  left  a  noble  mark  upon  Ameri- 
can art,  one  significant  of  taste,  of  refine- 
ment, of  pure  beauty.  He  had  creative 
power  and  used  it  with  remarkably  bal- 
anced judgment.  Of  his  traits  as  a  man 
those  who  knew  him  will  cherish  grateful 
memories." 
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General  School  Interests 


The  New  Tear 

Andover's  enrollment  for  the  school 
year  1933- 1934  of  about  six  hundred  and 
sixty  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  Academy.  As  in  former  years,  enter- 
ing students  have  met  the  Academy's 
high  standards  of  character,  intelligence, 
and  background  and  appear  to  be  as 
fine  a  group  as  the  school  has  had.  If 
they  are  similar  to  other  groups  of  "depres- 
sion" students,  they  will  realize  more  fully 
than  boys  of  boom  years  the  sacrifices 
made  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
an  education  and  will  use  their  ad- 
vantages to  the  full.  Not  only  has  Ando- 
ver  a  larger  registration  than  last  year 
but  also  a  larger  Faculty,  now  totaling  close 
to  sixty  men.  Eight  new  instructors  were 
added  to  the  Faculty  this  year,  including 
men  of  experience  and  prestige  in  educa- 
tional circles  and  recent  college  graduates 
who,  in  addition  to  some  teaching,  will 
supervise  the  study  habits  of  boys  in  need 
of  special  guidance.  The  Faculty  as  a  whole 
have  spent  productive  summers,  many,  as 
usual,  in  Europe,  some  in  Chicago  for  the 
Century  of  Progress,  some  in  universities, 
and  some  pursuing  their  studies  privately. 
With  the  help  of  a  new  curriculum,  which 
is  being  put  into  operation  this  year  for  the 
two  lower  classes;  a  new  administrative 
set-up;  and  innovations  in  other  depart- 
ments of  school  life,  Phillips  Academy  is 
offering  its  students  richer  opportunities 
than  ever  before.  In  fact,  with  a  full  en- 
rollment, a  larger  Faculty,  and  a  school 
now  equipped  and  ready  for  maximum 
service,  Andover  is  now  utilizing  all  of  its 
facilities  for  the  first  time. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  each 
year  is  to  watch  a  quiet  campus  come  to 
life  during  the  first  week  of  the  fall  term. 
Entering  students  wander  about  the 
campus  in  intervals  between  their  en- 
trance examinations.  George  Washington 
is  humming  with  activity  as  parents  and 
boys  interview  the  Headmaster  and  the 
deans.  Old  boys  return  early  to  move  their 
furniture  to  new  rooms,  dotting  the 
campus  with  groups  loaded  with  lamps, 


boxes,  wastebaskets,  and  pictures.  W^ithin 
three  days,  all  students  have  made  out 
their  schedules,  recitations  have  begun, 
and  school  life  is  in  full  swing. 


To  the  Friends  of  Andovet 

That  Andover  should  have  one  of  the 
largest  enrollments  on  record  in  these  days 
of  depression  is  a  tribute  to  the  reputation 
of  the  school.  But  those  in  charge  are  well 
aware  how  much  the  loyalty  of  Andover's 
alumni  has  contributed  to  the  prospect  of  a 
successful  year.  Not  only  those  who  have 
sent  sons,  brothers,  and  friends  to  the 
Academy,  but  those  graduates  who  con- 
tributed so  generously  to  the  Alumni 
Fund,  all  of  which  is  being  used  to  provide 
scholarships  for  deserving  boys,  have 
given  proof  of  their  affection  for  the  school 
and  their  faith  in  a  future  for  it  as  brilliant 
as  its  past. 


Faculty  Notes 

Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Dean  to  aid  Dean  Lester  E. 
Lynde. 

Mr.  John  Homer  Dye  and  Mr.  George 
G.  Benedict  have  been  appointed  Assistant 
Registrars.  Mr.  Dye  was  previously  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Headmaster.  Mr.  Bene- 
dict has  had  experience  as  one  of  the 
Deans  at  Harvard. 

Dr.  Carl  Pfatteicher  has  in  preparation 
an  edition  of  the  Organ  Works  of  John 
Redford,  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  in  the  time  of  Henrs'  VHI;  a 
translation  of  the  History  of  Music  by- 
Karl  Nef,  Professor  of  Music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basle,  to  be  published  by  the 
Columbia  Press;  and  a  Praetorius  Edition 
of  Two  Part  Settings  to  be  published  by 
Riker,  Wellington,  and  Brown,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  A.  Buel  Trowbridge,  Jr.,  formerly 
Instructor  in  Religion  and  Modern  Life, 
has  resigned  his  position  to  join  the  staff 
at  Rollins  College,  Florida,  where  he  will 
be  Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Life 
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Problems.  He  will  also  teach  courses  in  the 
Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
assist  Dr.  Charles  A.  Campbell,  Dean  of 
Knowles  Memorial  Chapel. 

Mr.  Lawrence  V.  Roth  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Instructor  of  History  at  Phillips 
Academy  to  give  a  course  on  the  Geo- 
graphic Influence  in  History  at  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  to 
complete  several  unfinished  manuscripts 
in  the  field  of  history  left  by  his  father-in- 
law,  the  late  Professor  Albert  P.  Brigham. 

Mr.  Marshall  W.  MacDuffie,  Jr.,  has  left 
the  Phillips  Faculty  to  enter  the  law  school 
at  Yale. 

Mr.  George  Sanborn  and  Miss  Frances 
Flagg  were  married  on  July  i ,  at  Kenne- 
bunkport,  Maine,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents.  The  officiating  clergyman 
was  the  Reverend  A.  G.  Baldwin,  school 
minister.  Mrs.  Sanborn  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Burton  S.  Flagg,  of  Andover.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sanborn  will  live  in  Bancroft  Hall. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Smith  Minard  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Lyman  Patten  were  married  on 
July  8,  at  Concord,  N.  H.  Mrs.  Minard,  the 
daughter  of  the  Honorable  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Patten  of  Concord,  is  a  graduate  of 
Smith  College  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  faculty  at  Abbot  Academy.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Patten  will  live  at  Williams  Hall. 

A  daughter,  Patricia,  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lionel  D.  Peterkin  on  Septem- 
ber 6. 

A  daughter,  Polly  Wedgewood,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  H.  Paradise  on 
September  5. 

A  son,  Robert  Bruce,  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Otho  W.  Allen  on  September  18. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Clay  of  Methuen 
announce  the  engagement  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Katherine,  to  Charles  Henry  Sawyer, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Sawyer  of 
Andover  and  Durham,  N.  H.  Miss  Clay 
is  on  the  Addison  Gallery  staff  and  Mr. 
Sawyer  is  curator  of  the  gallery.  Miss  Clay 
was  graduated  from  Abbot  academy  in 
1926  and  from  the  Katharine Gibbs  school. 
Mr.  Sawyer  was  graduated  from  Phillips 
Academy  and  from  Yale  university  (1929) 
and  has  done  graduate  work  at  Harvard 
University. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peirson  S.  Page  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter. 
Priscilla  Howard,  to  Francis  Ware  New- 


bury, son  of  Nathan  Newbury  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Katharine  Ware 
Newbury.  Miss  Page  attended  Abbot 
Academy,  the  school  of  Mme.  Vircheaux 
in  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  and  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  Mr.  Newbury  is  a 
graduate  of  St.  Mark's  and  a  member  of 
the  Class  of '32  at  Harvard. 


New  Faculty  Members 

The  Academy  Faculty  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  several  new  mem- 
bers of  unusual  qualifications.  Dr.  Arthur 
B.  Darling  comes  to  us  from  Yale,  where 
he  was  an  Associate  Professor,  to  be  In- 
structor in  History.  Dr.  Darling  was  born 
December  28,  1892,  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 
After  studying  at  Fairmount  Academy  he 
graduated  from  Phillips  Academy  in  191 2 
and  from  Yale  in  1916.  From  1918  to  191 9 
he  served  as  ensign  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve.  Upon  his  discharge  from  the 
Navy  he  entered  Harvard  Graduate 
School,  where  he  held  the  John  Harvard 


Dr.  .Arthur  B.  Darling 
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John  C.  Gray 


Fellowship,  and  received  his  M.A.  in  1920 
and  his  Ph.D.  in  1922.  Dr.  Darling  has 
taught  at  Thacher  School,  at  Phillips 
Academy  (191 7-1 8),  and  at  Simmons 
College.  At  Yale,  where  he  went  in  1922, 
he  taught  courses  in  United  States  history, 
in  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  The  United  States  in  the  20th 
Century,  besides  being  Administrative 
Officer  of  the  Class  of  1931 ,  Keeper  of  the 
Newlands  Collection  at  the  Sterling  Me- 
morial Library,  and  a  Fellow  of  Calhoun 
College.  His  publications  include  The 
Yale  Course  of  Home  Study  (in  collaboration 
with  R.  H.  Gabriel),  Political  Changes  in 
Massachusetts,  1824-1848,  Public  Papers  of 
Francis  G.  Newlands,  A  Historical  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
numerous  articles  in  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  the  American  Historical 
Review,  and  the  Current  History  Magazine. 
Dr.  Darling  has  in  preparation  The 
Administrations  of  the  American  Presidents 
(in  collaboration  with  R.  V.  Harlow).  He 
is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Zeta  Psi, 
and  the  Graduates  Club  (New  Haven). 
Dr.  Darling  will  live  at  238  Main  Street. 


David  A.  Dudley  comes  to  Andover  as 
Instructor  in  English.  He  was  born  in 
Cambridge  on  December  3,  1909,  and 
graduated  from  Phillips  Academy  in  1928. 
In  1932  he  received  his  degree  of  B.S.  from 
Harvard,  where  he  specialized  in  English 
literature.  Mr.  Dudley  will  live  at  Williams 
Hall. 

John  Chipman  Gray  has  joined  the 
Faculty  as  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and 
Physics.  He  was  born  in  Boston  on  August 
12,  1908,  attended  the  High  School  at 
Ojai,  California,  and  graduated  from 
Noble  and  Greenough  in  1922.  At  Harvard, 
where  he  specialized  in  Mathematics,  he 
received  his  B.S.  in  1930  and  his  M.A.  in 
Physics  in  1933.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Speakers'  Club  and  the  Mountaineering 
Club.  Mr.  Gray  has  been  successful  in 
various  forms  of  athletics  including  foot- 
ball, track,  and  crew.  Mr.  Gray  w-ill  live 
at  Williams  Hall. 

Roger  Wolcott  Higgins  is  a  new  In- 
structor in  English  and  will  also  take  charge 
of  Public  Speaking.  He  was  born  at  Mar- 
ston's  Mills,  Cape  Cod,  on  April  23,  1898, 
and  graduated  from  Thetford  Academy, 


Roger  W.  Higgins 
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Thetford,  Vermont,  in  1916.  From  191 7 
to  1 91 9  he  was  wireless  operator  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  He  then  entered  Clark  Uni- 
versity, where  he  played  basketball,  was  a 
member  of  the  Glee  Club,  and  an  Editor 
of  the  Literary  Magazine.  Before  becoming 
instructor  in  Freshman  English  in  Brown 
University  (1927-30)  he  did  three  years 
of  newspaper  work  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Springfield,  Illinois.  Mr. 
Higgins  received  his  M.A.  from  Harvard 
in  1 93 1.  He  has  contributed  to  the  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Biography  and  has 
edited  an  American  Colonial  biography. 
Mr.  Higgins  will  live  in  Adams  Hall. 

Miner  Throop  Patton  will  be  an  in- 
structor in  Mathematics.  He  was  born  on 
October  8,  1910,  and  graduated  from 
Milton  High  School  in  1927  and  from  Mt. 
Hermon  School  in  1928.  At  Brown  Uni- 
versity Mr.  Patton  majored  in  mathe- 
matics. He  was  also  a  member  of  Zeta  Psi, 
captain  of  the  Freshman  and  Varsity 
track  teams,  a  letter  man  in  cross-country, 
and  a  member  of  the  University  Band.  He 
still  holds  the  mile  record  at  Brown.  Mr. 
Patton  received  his  degree  from  Brown 


Miner  T.  Patton 


Richard  Jackson 


in  1932  and  in  1933  received  his  degree  of 
Master  in  Education  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity. His  thesis  was  entitled  A  Study  of 
Some  New  England  Junior  Colleges. 

Richard  Jackson,  who  joined  the  Latin 
Department  this  year,  was  born  December 
28,  1 9 10,  and  graduated  from  Phillips 
Academy,  where  he  played  hockey  and 
baseball,  in  the  class  of  1929.  At  Dart- 
mouth, where  he  received  his  B.A.  degree 
last  June,  he  was  a  member  of  Alpha  Delta 
Phi,  the  Green  Key  Society,  the  Casque 
and  Gauntlet  Society,  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Players,  and  the  Palaeopitus,  or 
Senior  Council,  president  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Club,  and  held  a  Senior  Fellow- 
ship in'  Latin  and  Greek.  He  also  played 
on  the  Varsity  hockey  team  for  three 
years,  being  captain  in  his  senior  year.  Mr. 
Jackson  will  live  at  Williams  Hall. 

Bartlett  H.  Hayes,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the 
Academy  and  of  Harvard,  will  conduct  a 
new  art  course  in  the  appreciation  of 
painting.  He  has  recently  spent  a  year 
studying  art  in  Europe.  He  will  live  on 
Phillips  Street. 
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Marriage  of  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns 

Right  Reverend  John  Dallas,  Bishop  of 
New  Hampshire,  officiated  on  Saturday. 
September  twenty-third,  at  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Grace  Clemons  of  Andover  and  Dr. 
Alfred  E.  Stearns,  Headmaster  Emeritus 
of  Phillips  Academy,  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Angels,  Concord,  N.  H.  Dr.  Samuel 
S.  Drury,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
assisted  at  the  noon  wedding.  Following 
the  ceremony  Bishop  Dallas  gave  a 
wedding  breakfast  at  his  home,  after 
which  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stearns  left  by  motor 
for  Connecticut  Lake,  returning  to  Arch- 
meadows,  Danvers,  Mass.,  the  latter  part 
of  the  following  week. 


The  Headmaster  to  Occupy  the  Phelps  House 

Throughout  the  summer  the  Phelps 
House,  the  new  residence  of  the  Head- 
master, has  been  in  the  process  of  renova- 
tion. A  few  trees  obscuring  its  beauty  and 
shutting  out  the  light  have  been  removed, 
the  driveway  reconstructed,  the  whole 
house  painted,  and  a  new  room  added  at 
the  back  of  the  second  story.  The  Phelps 
House  with  its  lofty  rooms,  its  beautifully 
carved  woodwork,  its  magnificent  garden, 
and  its  memorable  associations  has  always 
been  one  of  the  show  places  on  Andover 
Hill.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Fuess  should  have  this  historic  resi- 
dence as  a  background  for  their  new  duties. 


Changes  in  Faculty  Residences 

During  the  summer  the  usually  stabil- 
ized Faculty  members  have  been  in  a  state 
of  flux  which  has  resulted  in  thirteen 
changes  of  residence.  All  summer,  trucks 
have  passed  back  and  forth  from  house  to 
house  laden  with  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
migratory  teachers.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
difficult  for  a  returning  alumnus  to  find  the 
familiar  buildings  so  generally  had  they 
been  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  planted 
elsewhere.  That  he  may  not  experience  the 
same  trouble  in  locating  a  former  teacher 
the  changes  in  residence  are  given  here. 

Mr.  Poynter  has  moved  from  the 
Phelps  House  to  the  Samaritan  House 
at  6  School  Street.  Mr.  Eccles  is  now 
living   in    the   Tucker    House,  Hidden 


Field,  instead  of  at  238  Main  Street.  Mr. 
Blackmer  has  taken  over  the  Burtt  House 
at  25  Highland  Road,  moving  from  i  High- 
land Wayside.  Mr.  Peck  is  now  at  i  High- 
land Wayside,  while  Mr.  James  has  come 
from  Bartlet  Hall  to  take  over  the  former's 
quarters  in  Adams  Hall.  Mr.  Forbush  has 
moved  from  the  south  to  the  north  entry 
of  Bartlet  Hall,  and  Mr.  Parmelee  has  re- 
turned from  the  Samaritan  House  to  occu- 
py his  old  rooms  in  the  south  entry  of 
Bartlet.  Day  Hall  will  be  governed  by  Mr. 
Billhardt  and  Mr.  Boyle,  the  former  mov- 
ing from  Bancroft  and  the  latter  from 
Williams  Hall.  Mr.  Benedict  will  live  at  143 
Main  street,  whence  Mr.  Peterkin  has 
moved  to  20  Abbot  Street.  Mr.  Baldwin 
will  occupy  Mr.  Roth's  former  apartment 
in  Taylor  Hall. 


Engagements  of  Dr.  Fuess 

Oct.  6-7  Meetings  of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Policy  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  at 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Oct.  3 1  To  speak  at  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  N.  Y.  State  School 
Board's  Association  on  "The 
Promise  of  Progressive  Educa- 
tion," at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  8  To  speak  at  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools'  Annual  Dinner, 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 


The  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Society  of  Inquiry 

There  are  few  organizations  at  Andover 
which  can  compare  in  age  or  usefulness 
with  the  Society  of  Inquiry.  This  is  the 
one  hundredth  year  of  active  ser\"ice  of 
this  organization.  Its  vitality  has  not  been 
weakened  by  its  age  and  its  spirit  is  young 
in  spite  of  its  years. 

The  program  for  this  year  will  enlist  a 
wider  interest  and  involve  increased 
activity  on  the  part  of  its  members.  The 
Sunday  evening  meetings  will  hold  a  more 
important  place  because  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  required  attendance  at  an 
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afternoon  Chapel  Service.  The  Log  Cabin 
will  unquestionably  be  used  extensively 
for  group  meetings  with  faculty  members 
and  outside  leaders.  Equipment  has  been 
given  which  permits  twelve  persons  to 
spend  the  night  comfortably  out  at  the 
cabin,  and  every  indication  points  toward 
frequent  use  of  these  facilities.  The  raising 
of  the  student  budget  rests  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Society.  With 
the  cooperation  of  The  Phillipian  and  the 
help  of  the  Student  Council  this  budget 
has  been  successfully  raised  in  past  years. 
This  year  the  amount  of  the  budget  will 
probably  be  increased. 

In  the  opening  days  of  the  school  year  a 
Prep  Reception  is  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  of  Inquiry.  This  year  an  in- 
novation occurred  which  met  with  great 
success  and  general  approval.  On  Saturday 
afternoon,  September  23rd,  a  tea  was 
held  to  which  all  new  boys  were  invited 
to  meet  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fuess,  the  members 
of  the  Student  Council,  and  the  members 
of  the  Inquiry  Board. 

On  Sunday  evening,  September  24th, 
the  entire  school  was  invited  to  attend  a 
meeting  held  in  George  Washington  Hall. 
Here  the  various  student  activities  were 
described  by  student  leaders.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  77?^  Phil- 
lipian and  Mirror,  The  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion, Philo,  The  Musical  Clubs,  Peabody 
Union,  and  Toe  "H"  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  the  student  body  the 
values  to  be  obtained  from  participation 
in  one  or  the  other  of  these  organizations. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  presentation  Dr. 
Fuess  and  Judge  Bishop,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  addressed  the  audience. 

In  commemoration  of  the  founding  of 
the  Society  of  Inquiry  a  small  booklet 
has  been  written  and  distributed  telling 
something  of  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  of  its  present  aims  and  purposes. 
The  Bulletin  will  be  glad  to  mail  copies 
of  this  booklet  to  any  of  its  readers  who 
desire  them. 


Statistics  from  the  Library 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1932-33  there 
were  in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library,  34,375  volumes,  of  which  2260 


were  added  during  the  year  and  were 
divided  as  follows: 

Books  purchased  909 
Books  presented  1267 
Magazines  bound  84 

Of  these  accessions  by  gift  special  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  large  donation 
of  457  volumes  from  the  private  library 
of  the  Honorable  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  '86, 
received  in  the  summer  of  1932  and  acces- 
sioned and  catalogued  during  the  year  just 
ended.  From  Mr.  Julian  S.  Mason,  '94,  the 
library  received  140  volumes  on  current 
problems  and  from  Dr.  William  S.  Wads- 
worth,  '87,  193  volumes  of  Americana  and 
books  on  Art. 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley,  '73,  has  added 
thirteen  volumes  to  the  library  on  Moun- 
taineering which  he  presented  in  1929, 
and  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey,  '94,  has 
sent  thirteen  books  on  Golf  to  be  placed 
with  the  other  volumes  on  this  subject  al- 
ready contributed  by  him.  From  Judge 
Woolsey  the  library  has  also  received  the 
valuable  set  of  the  Shorter  Oxford  Eng- 
lish Dictionary.  Grateful  acknowledg- 
ment is  also  made  of  the  gift  of  eleven 
volumes  of  the  publications  of  the  Hakluyt 
Society  by  Mr.  John  Crandon,  '29,  and  of 
twelve  volumes,  the  publications  of  the 
Yale  University  Press,  from  "A  Friend  of 
Andover  and  Yale."  Many  other  friends 
and  alumni  have  contributed  gifts  of 
books,  and  their  interest  in  the  building  up 
of  the  library  is  very  much  appreciated. 

The  circulation  for  the  year  was  16,738 
volumes;  the  largest  circulation  for  one  day 
was  on  January  4th  when  129  volumes 
were  borrowed  from  the  library.  The 
average  circulation  was  63  volumes,  which 
represents  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
books  in  actual  use  within  the  library 
building.  The  total  attendance  for  the 
year  in  the  Reference  Room  was  68,950, 
the  average  attendance  on  week  days  343 
and  on  Sunday  1 30.  For  twenty  courses  2605 
books  were  placed  on  the  reserve  shelves 
and  were  in  constant  use. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  an 
hour's  talk  was  given  to  the  Junior  class 
on  the  library  and  its  use,  and  each  student 
was  then  required  to  complete  ten  projects 
concerning  the  card  catalogue,  elementary 
reference  books,  and  the  classification  of 
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the  books  in  the  library.  During  the  winter 
term  a  more  advanced  outUne  on  these 
subjects  was  prepared  for  the  members  of 
the  Upper  Middle  class  and  a  written 
examination  given.  In  connection  with 
their  class  work  the  students  of  English 
IV  were  required  to  make  a  brief  biblio- 
graphy, based  on  an  outline  of  rules  and 
procedure  for  bibliography  making  es- 
pecially arranged  tor  their  use.  The  aim 
of  this  instruction,  during  their  course  at 
Phillips  Academy,  is  to  teach  the  students 
to  use  intelligently  their  own  library  and 
also  to  prepare  them  for  their  work  in 
college. 

This  year  saw  the  completion  of  the 
cataloguing  of  the  books  in  the  Freeman 
Room  and  also  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  material,  consisting  of  the  Author's 
Edition  of  his  writings,  the  medical 
library  of  Dr.  Holmes,  and  the  first  edi- 
tions of  his  works.  In  all,  3457  volumes 
were  catalogued,  for  which  10962  cards 
were  made. 

It  is  not  possible  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  the  daily  general  attendance,  but, 
as  in  other  years,  on  one  day  in  the  winter 
term  each  visitor  was  counted  and  the 
attendance  was  found  to  be  667,  the 
largest  recorded  attendance  since  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library  was 
opened. 


The  Addison  Gallery 

The  Addison  Gallery  was  open  to 
visitors  during  the  summer  months  with 
some  curtailment  in  the  regular  exhibition 
schedule.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  "English 
Porcelains  of  the  Early  Republic"  were  on 
exhibition  throughout  the  summer.  One 
gallery  was  devoted  to  changing  exhibi- 
tions by  residents  of  Andover  and  neigh- 
boring communities.  Artists  in  the  vicinity 
have  expressed  their  appreciation  for  this 
opportunity  to  exhibit  their  work  in  the 
Gallery,  and  the  arrangement  has  been  of 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 

The  opening  exhibit  of  the  fall  season, 
"The  New  England  Landscape  as  Inter- 
preted by  The  New  England  Artist,"  is 
already  attracting  many  new  visitors. 
This  collection,  selected  from  the  various 


summer  exhibitions,  shows  the  New  Eng- 
land countryside  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
through  the  eyes  of  both  modern  and  con- 
servative artists.  Many  visitors  report  that 
they  look  forward  to  these  early  fall  sur- 
veys of  the  summer  season  in  the  Addison 
Gallery.  They  provoke  interesting  com- 
ment in  the  Boston  Press  and  furnish  a 
worthwhile  introduction  to  the  more 
academic  program  of  the  winter  months. 
The  present  exhibition  will  continue 
through  the  middle  of  October. 

Departing  somewhat  from  the  previous 
practice  of  holding  only  group  exhibitions, 
the  Addison  Gallery  will  have  a  series  of 
small  "One  Man"  exhibitions  during  the 
present  season.  The  first  of  these,  "Paint- 
ings of  the  Sea  and  Ships,"  by  John  P. 
Benson,  well  known  for  his  murals  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  is 
already  installed.  A  group  of  paintings  and 
woodblock  prints  by  Rockwell  Kent  will 
be  on  exhibition  at  the  time  of  his  lecture 
on  October  6th,  continuing  for  the  rest  of 
the  month. 

The  Addison  Gallery  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly important  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  school  itself  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
changes  in  the  school  curriculum.  The 
new  courses  in  Art  Appreciation,  and 
Drawing  and  Painting  will  meet  regularly 
in  the  Gallery,  and  exhibitions  are  being 
arranged  in  connection  with  them.  While 
the  required  course  in  Art  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  next  year,  the  present  elective 
course  will  serve  as  an  experimental 
laboratory  for  the  proposed  course.  The 
new  courses  in  Ancient  and  European 
History  for  the  lower  classes  are  of  no  less 
importance  in  furthering  the  educational 
program  of  the  Gallery.  With  the  assistance 
of  other  museums,  the  Addison  GalleiA" 
hopes  to  be  able  to  furnish  instructors  in 
these  courses  with  an  adequate  source  of 
illustrative  material.  The  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  a  large  collection 
of  mounted  photographs  especially  ar- 
ranged for  such  correlation  will  serve  as  a 
useful  nucleus  of  this  material. 

An  important  step  forward  has  been 
taken  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bartlett 
H.  Hayes  to  the  school  facult)'  as  Instructor 
in  Drawing  and  Painting.  The  drawing 
class,  begun  informally  by  a  member  of  the 
school  faculty  several  years  ago,  has  been 
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sustained  for  the  past  two  years  by  several 
generous  friends  of  the  Gallery.  This 
voluntary  work  has  steadily  increased  in 
interest  and  importance,  and  its  complete 
recognition  by  the  school  administration 
at  this  time  is  extremely  gratifying.  Mr. 
Hayes  is  conducting  a  regular  course  in 
Drawing  and  Painting,  and  will  also 
supervise  the  Sketch  Club. 

A  room  of  recent  accessions,  arranged 
for  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  shows 
the  several  important  acquisitions  of  the 
past  season.  Outstanding  among  these  is 
the  painting  "Temple  Feast,  Bali,"  by 
Maurice  Sterne,  considered  by  some 
critics  as  the  artist's  outstanding  work.  A 
bronze  bust  of  the  Japanese  philosopher 
Noguchi  by  Alfeo  Faggi  is  representative 
of  this  artist  at  his  best.  Among  the  numer- 
ous additions  to  the  water  color  collection, 
fine  examples  of  the  work  of  Homer  D. 
Martin,  19th  century  exponent  of  land- 
scape painting,  and  Edward  Hopper, 
American  realist  of  the  present  day,  are 
especially  important.  A  group  of  contem- 
porary etchings  and  lithographs  has  added 
considerably  to  the  interest  of  this  collec- 
tion. The  cooperation  of  friends  of  the 
school  who  have  print  collections  of  their 
own  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  de- 
veloping this  department  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. 


Nov.  19  Dr.  Henry  H.  Tweedy,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Nov.  26  Rev.  Wilhelmus  B.  Bryan,  Di- 
rector, Princeton  Westminster 
Foundation,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Dec.  3  Dr.  S.  Ralph  Harlow,  Smith 
College,  Northampton 

Dec.  10  Headmaster  Samuel  S.  Drury, 
St.  Paul's  School,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

Dec.   17    Headmaster  Claude  M.  Fuess 


Interesting  Gift  to  the  Library 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Sherman  of  the  Class  of 
1867  has  recently  given  to  the  library 
photographs,  framed  to  form  one  picture, 
which  bear  this  inscription:  "The  only 
survivors  of  the  Juniors  of  the  Class  of  '67 
who  are  shown  in  the  Class  Photograph 
taken  in  1865;  i .  George  Benton  Clift,  aged 
82,  2.  Charles  Pomeroy  Sherman,  aged  85, 
3.  Curtis  E.  Gould,  aged  84." 

In  1932  Mr.  Sherman  presented  to  the 
library  the  group  photograph  of  the  Class 
of  1867  when  they  were  Juniors,  and  to- 
gether these  pictures  form  an  interesting 
record  of  this  class.  It  is  through  gifts  such 
as  these  that  the  history  of  Phillips  Acade- 
my is  preserved  and  the  Andover  collec- 
tion enlarged. 


Academy  Preachers  for  the  Fall  Term 
Sept.  24 

Oct.  I 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  15 


Rev.  A.  Graham  Baldwin,  An- 
dover, Mass. 

Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  Danvers, 
Mass. 

Rt.   Rev.  Henry  K.  Sherrill, 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts 
Dr.  Theodore  A.  Greene,  First 
Church  of  Christ,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Oct.  22  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Bradford,  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Church, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Oct.  29  Rev.  Markham  W.  Stackpole, 
Milton,  Mass. 

Nov.  5  Rt.  Rev.  John  T.  Dallas,  Bishop 
of  New  Hampshire 

Nov.  12  President  Clarence  A.  Barbour, 
Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  I. 


The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 

This  year  for  the  first  time  Phillips 
Academy  boys  have  been  subjected  to  an 
intelligence  test  of  the  type  which  has 
proved  such  a  reliable  index  of  mental 
power  not  only  in  schools  and  colleges  but 
in  business  and  in  the  army.  It  is  expected 
that  the  results  of  this  test  will  make  it 
possible  to  place  boys  in  the  proper  classes 
and  divisions  with  the  least  possible  loss 
of  time — an  issue  which  will  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  both  to  the  boy  and  his 
teachers.  It  was  an  interesting  spectacle 
to  see,  in  the  Cage  where  seating  facilities 
had  been  arranged,  six  hundred  and 
si.xty  heads  bowed  above  their  papers 
and  six  hundred  and  sixty  brows  corru- 
gated over  the  problems  set.  Never  before 
in  Andover  has  so  much  mental  effort 
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been  concentrated  in  so  small  a  space.  But 
even  such  serious  moments  have  their 
lighter  side,  the  levity  in  this  case  being 
supplied  by  a  pack  of  dogs  who  were  con- 
vinced that  their  place  was  under  the 
feet  of  the  students,  while  the  proctors 
were  equally  determined  but  not  alto- 
gether successful  in  their  efforts  to  eject 
them. 


Society  Scholarship  Averages 

The  scholarship  averages  of  the  various 
societies  during  the  spring  term  were  as 
follows : 


F  L  D 

71.76 

K  O  A 

71-25 

P  A  E 

71.24 

P  B  X 

69.24 

E  D  P 

69-13 

A  G  C 

68.53 

P  L  S 

67.87 

A  U  V 

65.76 

Dr.  Fuess,  Mr.  Boyce,  and  Mr.  Leonard  in 
Conference 


Archaeological  Notes 

Indian  murals  have  been  placed  upon 
the  walls  of  the  second  floor  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Museum's  central  hall.  These  are 
open  to  the  public.  They  are  done  in 
colors  by  Woldemar  S.  Ritter,  Esquire, 
artist  and  architect,  who  was  with  Dr. 
Moorehead  on  an  expedition  last  winter  in 
the  South.  Mr.  Ritter  remarked  last  spring 
that  he  could  not,  as  an  artist,  understand 
why  the  anthropologists  and  archaeologists 
ignored  primitive  art.  All  of  the  reports  he 
had  observed  dealt  with  technique,  and 
were  filled  with  wearisome  descriptions  of 
skeletal  positions  and  records  of  objects 
found.  He  observed  in  the  Andover  mu- 
seum, Smithsonian,  and  Peabody,  sculp- 
tures in  stone  repousse  on  copper,  and 
filagree  work  in  shell.  These  were  artistic 
concepts  by  the  first  Americans,  our 
Indians.  They  had  distinct  artistic  value 
and  interest,  and  the  designs  and  execu- 
tion, the  motifs  and  symbolism  were  totally 
different  from  those  made  by  primitive 
people  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Mr.  Ritter 
examined  originals  in  the  Phillips  Acade- 
my Museum  and  secured  photographs 
from  Washington,  Columbus, and  Chicago. 
He  made  his  designs,  which  were  passed 
upon  by  the  staff  of  the  Addison  Caller^', 
particularly  Mr.  Charles  Sawyer.  Artists 
in  Boston  also  offered  suggestions.  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Willoughby  of  Harvard,  a 
scholar  of  high  repute,  interpreted  the 
symbolism  expressed  in  these  paintings, 
and  he  is  quoted  at  some  length  in  the 
descriptive  pamphlet  available  for  visitors 
to  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Byers  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Director  in  the  Department,  and 
Miss  Lorna  Castle  is  Secretary'.  The  ex- 
hibits have  been  changed  and  reduced. 
Later,  when  funds  are  available,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  install  models  illustrating  phases 
of  Indian  life. 

A  class  in  American  Archaeologs%  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Byers,  met  for  the  first  time 
September  26.  Students  have  shown  great 
interest  in  the  subject,  since  there  are 
possibilities  for  careers  in  American  and 
European  Archaeology  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Kidder's  two  volumes  on  the  Pecos 
explorations  will  be  published  presently. 
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This  will  complete  his  interesting  and  im- 
portant series. 

Dr.  Moorehead  is  at  work  on  two  vol- 
umes entitled  "Stone  Cutting  Tools." 
These  will  be  issued  the  latter  part  of 
1934,  and  will  cover  the  distribution  and 
use  of  stone  cutting  tools  throughout  the 
entire  area  from  the  Panama  Canal  to 
Hudson  Bay. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Director  to  have 
the  Museum  open  to  the  public,  if  possible, 
on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays.  Up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  been  closed  on 
those  days. 


High  Praise  for  the  Martha  Cochran  Organ 

A  New  York  organist  recently  wrote  Mr. 
Pfatteicher  the  following  words  concerning 
the  Martha  Cochran  Memorial  organ  in 
the  chapel  at  Phillips  Academy,  which 
ought  to  be  of  wide  interest  to  the  student 
body  and  the  alumni. 

"I  have  been  meaning  to  write  to  you 
ever  since  Herr  Ramin  told  me  about  the 
organ  at  Andover.  He  said  that  he  liked 
it  better  than  any  other  instrument  he 
played  on  in  the  U.  S.,  and  I  believe  he 
played  most  of  the  best  ones." 

This  is  high  praise  coming  from  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  historically  most 
important  organ  position  of  Europe,  the 
church  of  Bach,  St.  Thomas',  Leipzig, 
Germany;  from  the  most  distinguished 
organist  of  present-day  Germany;  and 
from  one  who  is  not  only  a  brilliant  organ 
executant  but  an  authority  on  organ  con- 
struction and  specifications. 

At  a  banquet  tendered  Mr.  Ramin  before 
his  recital  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Philadelphia,  a  Philadelphia 
organist  asked  Mr.  Ramin  what  he  con- 
sidered the  finest  organ  in  America.  He 
replied:  "That  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover." 


Information  Sought  on  Talcott  Williams,  '6g 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dunbar,  %  Miss  Har- 
riet F.  Rogers,  West  Cornwall,  Connecti- 
cut, is  writing  a  biography  of  Talcott 
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Williams,  of  the  class  of  1869.  She  desires 
to  gather  material  referring  to  his  days  at 
Andover,  such  as  a  class  photograph  in 
which  he  appears,  a  copy  of  Philo,  1867, 
which  appears  his  first  article  on  Turkey, 
and  letters  from  him  or  his  family,  or 
about  him.  If  any  graduate  has  such  ma- 
terial, Miss  Dunbar  would  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  him. 


Phillips  Academy  Inherits  $88j,8ji 

Phillips  Academy  inherits  $885,831 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Minnie  G. 
Bumstead  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  according 
to  a  report  of  the  New  York  State  Transfer 
Tax  department  filed  in  Surrogate's 
Court,  New  York.  The  sum  represents  the 
residuary  estate.  Mrs.  Bumstead  died 
October  6,  1930. 


Co-operative  Plan  Introduced 

With  the  opening  of  school  a  co-opera- 
tive plan  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  text-books  and 
school  supplies  for  the  students.  The  new 
system  is  an  adaptation  of  that  in  use  at 
many  colleges  and  universities. 

In  return  for  a  nominal  membership  fee 
students  receive  discounts  of  five  and  ten 
percent  for  cash  and  charge  purchases, 
respectively.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  an  average  net  saving  of  at  least  five 
percent  in  the  course  of  the  school  year. 

A  second  feature  of  the  new  plan  was  a 
branch  book-store  on  the  campus,  which 
was  opened  in  the  grill-room  of  the  dining- 
hall  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  school. 
The  branch  was  managed  by  a  group  of 
scholarship  students. 

The  co-operative  plan  was  developed 
with  the  active  assistance  of  school  authori- 
ties. Both  the  savings  and  the  convenience 
of  the  branch  on  the  campus  proved  popu- 
lar with  the  students,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  approximately  four  hundred 
became  members. 
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Athletics 

By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


BY  the  time  that  this  issue  appears, 
the  pigsliins  will  have  been  thud- 
ding for  over  two  weeks  on  Brothers 
Field,  two  games  on  the  schedule  will  have 
been  played,  old  veterans  of  the  Varsity 
squad  may  have  suffered  charley-horses, 
some  new  faces  will  have  appeared 
in  the  line-up,  displacing  more  familiar 
ones — to  put  it  briefly,  it  is  risky  business 
prognosticating  at  this  early  date.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  P.  A.  has  a  football 
team  this  year,  and  we're  pretty  sure  that 
it's  going  to  like  its  football.  On  November 
1 1  the  boys  from  New  Hampshire  will  be 
out  to  even  the  series  begun  in  1877,  which 
now  stands  at  six  games  tied,  twenty-four 
victories  for  Andover,  and  twenty-three  for 
our  honored  rivals. 

If  the  early-season  omens  are  to  be 
trusted,  the  Blue  team  that  trots  out  on 
that  last,  crucial  Saturday  afternoon  will  be 
good;  it  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  biggest 
teams  that  Andover  has  ever  put  on  the 
field.  Coach  Ray  Shepard  has  the  material 
to  field  a  line  averaging  190  pounds  from 
end  to  end.  Captain  David  Fry,  of  Los 
Angeles,  at  one  tackle,  and  Robert  Hite,  at 
the  other,  are  both  in  the  neighborhood  of 
six  feet  four  and  pack  about  two  hundred 
pounds  apiece.  John  Castle  and  Robert 
Sears,  two  of  last  year's  lettermen  at 
guard,  are  both  two-hundred-pounders, 
though  considerably  shorter.  Little,  of  last 
year's  team,  and  Edward  Kellogg,  if  he 
plays  end,  will  provide  a  brace  of  big, 
rangy  flankmen.  Adams,  a  new  center 
candidate  from  Exeter  High  School,  tips 
the  scales  at  over  190,  but  will  have  his 
work  cut  out  to  win  a  starting  position 
from  Kellogg,  who  at  this  writing  is  being 
groomed  for  the  pivot  post.  In  the  back- 
field  Burdick  and  Piatt  are  veterans  of 
last  year's  team,  and  from  the  newcomers 
and  erstwhile  substitutes  York,  Viens, 
Stannard,  Knowlton,  and  Rafferty  will 
undoubtedly  see  plenty  of  action. 

There  is  one  significantly  pleasant  ob- 
servation to  be  made  about  the  members  of 
the  "beef  trust"  line:  with  the  exception 


of  Adams  they  are  all  players  who  have 
grown  up  in  the  school,  products  of  the 
club  teams  or  Rocky  Dake's  "gray- 
jerseys."  Fry  and  Castle  are  in  their  fourth 
year  at  P. A.,  Kellogg,  Sears,  and  Hite  in 
their  third,  and  Little  in  his  second. 

As  in  the  last  few  years.  Coach  .Shepard 
will  have  the  excellent  assistance  of  Messrs. 
Benton  and  Dake,  line  coaches;  Hagen- 
buckle,  end  coach;  and  Billhardt,  back- 
field.  The  latter  should  be  packed  full  of 
new  and  worth-while  ideas  after  several 
weeks  this  summer  at  the  coaching  school 
conducted  by  Andy  Kerr,  mentor  of 
famous  Colgate  teams  and  leading  Eastern 
exponent  of  the  Warner  System. 

Manager  F.  W.  Capers  has  announced 
the  following  schedule: 

Sept.    30    New  Hampton  Prep. 

Oct.       7    Harvard  Freshmen 

Oct.     14    Yale  Freshmen  at  New  Haven 


Capt.\in  D.^vid  Fi 
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Oct.  21  Brown  Freshmen 

Oct.  28  New  Hampshire  Freshmen 

Nov.  4  Harvard  Second  Freshmen 

Nov.  1 1  Exeter  at  Exeter 

It  is  unfortunate  that  under  present  con- 
ditions Exeter  is  the  only  preparatory 
school  comparable  in  size  and  material 
within  a  radius  which  makes  the  schedul- 
ing of  games  a  possibility.  The  contests  with 
the  various  freshman  teams  are  always 
clean,  hard-fought,  and  interesting,  and 
all  those  teams  are  welcome  on  our  sched- 
ule; but  one  cannot  help  wishing  that 
fewer  miles  separated  Andover  from 
Choate  and  Lawrenceville,  to  mention 
only  two  schools  that  might  well  be  Ando- 
ver's  natural  rivals  were  it  not  for  their 
distant  location. 

In  the  past  some  critics  have  wrung  their 
hands  at  the  spectacle  of  Andover  teams 
crushed  and  pounded  by  burly,  bruising 
freshmen;  it  looks  as  though  this  year  that 
wail  would  not  rise  so  loud.  Coach  Shepard 
and  his  assistants  can  be  counted  upon  to 
develop  brains  to  match  the  brawn,  a  com- 
bination which  ought  to  give  the  Blue  its 
fair  share  of  victories. 


Soccer 

"Jim"  Ryley  is  going  to  have  his  hands 
full  if  he  is  to  maintain  his  record  of  being 
undefeated  by  Exeter.  Captain-elect  Carl 
Shirley  is  the  one  returning  letter  man, 
around  whom  Mr.  Ryley  must  build  his 
squad.  Last  season  the  hooters  went 
through  the  season  without  defeat  al- 
though tied  by  Exeter.  Five  games  have 
been  scheduled,  which  include  M.I.T. 
Freshmen,  Worcester  Academy,  Tufts 
Freshmen,  Harvard  Freshmen,  and  Exeter, 
to  be  played  in  Andover  on  November  8th. 


Polo 

Ten  men  are  reporting  to  Mr.  Phillips  to 
try  for  positions  on  the  Polo  team.  Mr. 
Phillips,  an  able  rider  himself,  has  more 
than  proved  his  ability  to  turn  out  passing 


teams,  even  among  school  boys.  Captain 
Newell  Brown,  of  Berlin,  N.  H.,  will  lead 
the  attack.  R.  F.  Poor,  Frederick  Poor, 
Copley,  Delafield,  Curley,  and  Hector 
are  also  apt  with  the  mallet.  Fall  contests 
are  expected  with  Harvard  Freshmen, 
Avon  School,  Norwich  University  Junior 
Varsity,  and  the  Medford  Riding  Club. 


Club  Football 

The  savage  battle  of  the  Clubs  is  again 
on.  The  Romans,  coached  by  Dr.  Eccles, 
have  already  scrimmaged;  Mr.  Maynard 
is  doing  what  he  can  to  encourage  the 
Greeks;  Mr.  Baldwin  is  exhorting  the  Gauls; 
and  the  Saxons  are  again  fortunate  to 
have  Mr.  Paradise  as  their  mentor.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  an  All-Club  team  will  be 
chosen  and  groomed  to  meet  the  Exeter 
All-Class  eleven  in  the  contest  which  at 
times  is  as  hair-raising  as  that  staged  by 
the  rival  varsities. 


Track 

It  seems  as  though  Mr.  Peck  had  each 
autumn  at  least  a  thousand  boys  to  instruct 
in  the  rudiments  of  track.  There  is  no 
formal  training  at  this  season,  but  much 
ground  work  is  accomplished  which  shows 
itself  in  the  winter  and  spring.  Mr.  Shields 
has  gone  entirely  biological;  therefore  his 
place  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Boyle,  who  will 
coach  cross-country  this  fall  and  in  the 
winter  and  spring  aid  Mr.  Shepard  on  the 
cinder  path.  Mr.  Boyle  has  the  cross- 
country team  in  training  and  expects  to 
have  one  or  more  meets. 

The  Oxford-Cambridge-Harvard-Yale 
meet  of  the  past  summer  found  Arthur 
Jackson,  P.A.'sg,  and  Keith  Brown,  P.A. 
'31,  competing  for  Yale  and  "Eddie" 
Calvin,  P.A.  '31,  running  the  dashes  for 
Harvard.  Ritzman  broad-jumped  for  Yale, 
and  J.  B.  Hawes,  P.A. '28,  Harvard  '32, 
ran  the  dashes  for  Oxford. 
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Alumni  Interests 

By  George  T.  Eaton 


The  Class  of  1898  at  Its  Thirty-Fifth  Reunion,  June,  1933 


3§th  Reunion  of  the  Class  of  'g8 

The  35th  reunion  of  the  Class  of  '98  was 
held  at  Andover,  June  15th  and  i6th,  with 
ten  enthusiastic  members  showing  up  to 
relive  the  days  of  their  youth  on  Andover 
Hill.  We  were  disappointed  that  our  popu- 
lar president,  Southard  Hay,  who  had 
arranged  a  delightful  program  could  not 
be  with  us,  at  the  last  minute,  being 
detained  by  some  important  government 
work.  Most  of  us  arrived  in  time  for 
luncheon  on  Thursday  at  the  new  dining 
hall  and  were  much  thrilled  at  this 
beautiful  new  building  and  its  friendly 
spirit.  Old  friends  and  faculty  members 
gave  us  a  glorious  welcome.  The  Class  of 
'83,  fifty  years  out  and  in  numbers  as 
strong  as  ours,  had  quarters  nearby,  and 
we  were  all  delighted  to  meet  and  talk 
with  one  of  their  members,  George  D. 


Pettee,  who  was  our  first  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics. After  settling  in  our  quarters  we 
attended  the  reception  to  Dr.  Fuess  and 
Mrs.  Fuess  and  roamed  the  hill,  amazed 
on  every  hand  by  the  great  development 
since  our  time.  The  highlight  of  our  re- 
union was  the  Class  Dinner  held  in  a 
private  room  at  the  dining  hall.  Mr.  Scott 
Paradise  represented  the  faculty",  was  a 
genial  host,  and  gave  us  a  particularly 
interesting  talk  on  what  had  been  going  on 
since  we  left  the  Hill.  By  curious  coinci- 
dence it  was  practically  a  review  of  the 
regime  of  "Al"  Stearns.  Simons  had  a  boy 
in  the  graduating  class,  and  Keith  Smith's 
boy  came  to  us  in  a  delightful  way  and 
introduced  himself.  It  was  astonishing 
how  he  was  like  the  Keith  that  we  all  re- 
membered so  well.  George  Hawks  also 
produced  another  fine  looking  boy,  so  we 
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made  them  honorary  members  of  the 
class.  A  class  meeting  was  held  for  election 
of  class  officers  and  discussion  of  general 
class  matters,  after  which  we  sat  long  and 
talked  well  into  the  night.  Friday  morning 
we  assembled  at  the  grave  of  Dr.  Bancroft 
and  placed  a  wreath  in  respectful  memory 
of  our  old  Headmaster.  We  attended  the 
graduation  exercises  in  a  body  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  new  Chapel  as 
well  as  listening  to  our  classmate,  Arthur 
Stanley  Pease,  make  one  of  the  principal 
addresses.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Alumni  dinner  at  the  gymnasium,  after 
which  most  of  us  attended  the  ball  game. 
We  all  had  such  a  grand  good  time  that 
we  are  looking  forward  to  our  fortieth  and 
hope  all  members  will  bear  this  definitely 
in  mind.  The  following  attended  the  re- 
union: Leon  B.  Rogers,  William  N.  Connor, 
E.  Boyden  Carter,  Edgar  B.  Sherrill, 
Joseph  Morgan,  Arthur  Stanley  Pease, 
George  Hawks,  Charles  F.  Samson,  and 
Stone. 

Edgar  B.  Sherrill 


Obituaries 

1858 — Adam  Clark  Richardson,  son  of  Parker 
and  Mary  Osgood  Poor  Richardson,  was  born  in 
Andover,  November  16,  1836,  and  became  a  car- 
penter, cabinet  maker,  and  contractor  in  the  town 
of  Andover.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  96  in 
Tewksbury,  September  11,  1933.  Two  brothers 
attended  Phillips,  John  P.,  1842,  and  Wesley,  1852. 

1867 — Alexander  Van  Rensselaer,  son  of  Cort- 
landt  and  Catherine  Ledyard  Cogswell  Van  Rens- 
selaer, was  born  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  October  i, 
1850,  and  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1871.  He 
was  a  life  trustee  of  Princeton,  president  of  the 
board  of  Drexel  Institute,  and  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  Association.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  18,  1933.  A  brother,  Philip, 
was  in  the  class  of  1 857. 

1876 — Edson  Walter  White,  son  of  Cyrus  Newell 
and  Ruth  Pratt  Shepardson  White,  was  born  in 
Attleboro,  November  g,  1856,  and  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1880.  Leaving  college,  he  taught  for 
a  part  of  a  year  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  then 
entered  upon  his  life  work  of  fifty-one  years  in  con- 
nection with  the  Boston  Globe.  He  was  a  reporter, 
news  editor,  and  assistant  to  the  managing  editor, 
retiring  in  January,  1932.  He  died  in  Wakefield, 
June  27,  1933. 

1882 — Charles  Edwin  Fletcher  Clarke,  son  of 
Charles  and  Caroline  Elizabeth  Fletcher  Clarke 
was  born  in  Lawrence,  October  13,  1863.  He  en- 
tered his  father's  business  of  a  wholesale  druggist  in 


his  native  city  and  in  1909  went  to  New  York  City 
and  became  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Water 
and  Power  Co.,  the  Safe  Harbor  Water  Power 
Company,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Eastern 
Rolling  Mill  Company  and  the  Baltimore  Tube 
Company,  and  vice-president  of  the  Consolidated 
Gas  and  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  of 
Baltimore.  He  died  in  Rye,  N.  Y.,  August  25,  1933. 

1882 —  George  Clinton  Ward,  son  of  James  and 
Elizabeth  Ennis  Ward,  was  born  in  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  January  9,  1863.  He  constructed  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  the  first  lift  bridge  of  iron  for  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad.  He  was  also  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Susquehanna  division  of  the  Erie  road  and 
superintendent  of  the  Black  River  and  the  New 
York  State  Canals.  He  was  the  right  hand  man  in 
the  enterprises  of  Henry  E.  Huntington  in  southern 
California.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Pacific 
Light  and  Power  Company,  of  the  Huntington 
Land  Company,  and  president  of  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company.  He  will  be  numbered 
among  the  leading  American  engineers.  Mr. 
Ward  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  September  11, 
1933- 

1883 —  ijames  Clark  Fifield,  son  of  Lebbeus 
Bailey  and  Emily  Jane  Walworth  Fifield,  was  born 
in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  February  3,  1862,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Johns  Hopkins  in  1887.  He  became  a 
lawyer  in  Minneapolis,  Minn,  and  was  also  a 
publisher  of  notable  biographical  directories  of 
The  American  Bar,  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  American  and  Canadian  Hospitals. 
He  died  in  Minneapolis,  June  4,  1933. 

1886 —  John  Elbert  Hale,  son  of  Moses  Jewett  and 
Sarah  Griswold  Hale,  was  born  in  Walpole,  N.  H., 
November  18,  1863,  and  became  a  dentist  in  Bos- 
ton. He  died  recently. 

1887 —  Herman  Stearns  Davis,  son  of  Thomas 
Josiah  and  Mary  Jane  Potter  Davis,  was  born  in 
Milford,  Del.,  August  6,  1868,  and  was  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  graduates.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  in  the  class  of  1891.  He  was  assistant 
astronomer  of  the  United  States  Eclipse  Expedition 
to  West  Africa  in  1889- 1890,  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  in  1895,  was  director  of 
the  International  Latitude  Observatory  at  Gaith- 
ersville,  Md.,  was  consulting  engineer  in  New 
York  and  Pittsburgh,  and  was  an  executive  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute.  He  was  the  author  of  three 
score  books  and  magazine  articles.  He  died  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  23,  1933. 

1888 —  Charles  Northey  Marland,  son  of  Charles 
Hitchcock  (1857)  and  Laura  Etta  Loud  Marland, 
was  born  in  Acton,  Me.,  January  12,  187 1.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road upon  graduation  from  Phillips  and  was  suc- 
cessively messenger  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer, 
assistant  treasurer,  and  trea.surer,  a  man  of  con- 
spicuous ability  and  faithfulness.  He  died  in  Ando- 
ver, September  4,  1933. 
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1889 —  Chester  Nathaniel  Boutwell,  son  of  Samuel 
H.  (1856)  and  Alice  Jane  Trull  Boutwell,  was  born 
in  Andover,  April  30,  1870,  and  became  a  market 
gardener  in  his  home  town.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
Lawrence  Market  Gardeners'  Association.  He  died 
in  Andover,  August  13,  1933.  Two  brothers  at- 
tended Phillips,  Arthur  T.,  1887,  and  Winthrop  S., 
1893- 

1890 —  Henry  Butler  Hallock,  son  of  Leavitt 
Homer  and  Martha  Butler  Hallock,  was  bom  in 
Berlin,  Conn.,  October  31,  1870,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Amherst  class  of  1893.  He  engaged  in  the 
typewriter  business  and  for  many  years  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Rubber  Company.  He  died  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  10,  1932. 

1890 — John  Watson  Tarbox,  son  of  Luther 
Goulding  and  Cornelia  Watson  Tarbox,  was  born 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  September  10,  1871 ,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1894  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  Feed  and  Lubrica- 
tion Supervisor  of  the  First  District  for  the  Chicago 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company.  He 
died  in  Chicago,  111.,  .August  21,  1933. 

1894 —  Charles  Henry  Choate,  son  of  Benjamin 
Burge  and  Harriet  Ann  Rice  Choate,  was  born  in 
Springfield,  Vt.,  September  11,  1871.  He  became 
a  clothing  merchant  in  Lawrence.  He  was  president 
of  the  common  council  and  served  on  the  board  of 
aldermen,  was  a  trustee  of  the  public  library  and  a 
director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  died  in 
Groton,  September  12,  1933.  A  son,  Malcolm  C, 
was  in  the  class  of  1 930. 

1895 —  The  Bulletin  rejoices  that  Lebbeus 
Harding  Rogers,  Jr.  is  still  living  in  New  York  City 
and  regrets  the  publishing  of  the  item  in  the  July 
issue.  This  resulted  from  the  fact  that  his  father  of 
the  same  name  in  full  died  on  the  date  mentioned. 

1896 —  Henry  House  Beers,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.•\lfred  Bishop  Beers,  was  born  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  March  27,  1876,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1 901,  having  spent  one  year  in  the  Yale  Law 
School,  class  of  1897.  Since  1912  he  was  on  the 
medical  staff  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  He  was 
consulting  ophthalmologist  of  the  Rockaway 
Beach  Hospital.  Dr.  Beers  died  in  New  York  City, 
April  23,  1933. 

1896 — Foster  Regnier  Greene,  son  of  William 
Stedman  and  Mary  Elizabeth  White  Greene,  was 
born  in  Fall  Ri\er,  October  31,  1877,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  i  goo  and  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  at  Columbian  University  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1903.  He  was  a  practicing 
lawyer  in  Fall  River  and  died  in  .\ttleboro.  May  26, 
•933- 

1896 — .Alfred  Richard  Lowrie,  son  of  .Adam  Hil- 
ton and  Mattie  Pease  Lowrie,  was  born  in  Adrian, 
Mich.,  February  28,  1876,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1899  and  became  an  editor  of  the  Elgin 
Daily  A'ews,  Elgin,  111.  He  died  April  16,  1932,  in 
Elgin. 


i8g6 — James  Gordon  Smith,  son  of  James  and 
Mary  Esther  Kennedy  Smith,  was  bom  in  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  August  3,  1876,  and  engaged  in  general 
insurance  business.  He  died  Febmary  13,  1933,  in 
Rome. 

1897 —  Robert  William  Parsons,  son  of  Charles  and 
Sarah  Jane  Shepley  Parsons,  was  bom  in  Kenne- 
bunk,  Me.,  June  20,  1877,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1901.  He  was  a  broker  in  New  York  City. 
He  died  in  Summerville,  .S.  C,  January  15,  1933. 

1898 —  Charles  Roberts  .Aldrich,  son  of  Charles 
Henry  and  Helen  Roberts  Aldrich,  was  born  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  March  5,  1877,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1903.  He  studied  law  at  Northwestem 
and  at  George  Washington  law  schools.  He  prac- 
ticed law  in  Chicago,  in  New  York  City,  and  in 
Carmel,  Calif.  He  died  in  Caimel,  March  31,  1933. 

1898 — Harr^'  Moses  Goodchild,  son  of  Moses  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  .Arnold  Goodchild,  was  bom  in 
Plaistow,  N.  H.,  September  18,  1878.  He  became  a 
broker  in  the  firm  of  Elmer  H.  Bright  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  being  the  resident  manager  of  the  Haverhill 
office.  He  died  in  Haverhill  May  12,  1933.  A  son 
Harry  Moses,  Jr.,  was  in  the  Class  of  1932. 

1898 —  Enos  Kittredge  Sawver,  son  of  George 
Washington  and  Louise  Coolidge  Bames  Sawyer, 
was  born  in  Franklin  Falls,  X.  H.,  .August  24,  187^. 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Dartmouth  Class  of  190-' 
He  became  a  provision  dealer  in  Franklin.  H' 
served  the  city  as  mayor  in  1909  and  1910,  was 
president  of  the  state  Senate  in  1912-13,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1923-24.  He  died  instantly  of  a 
heart  attack  on  March  2,  1933,  while  presiding  over 
a  meeting  of  the  Retail  Merchants'  .Association  of 
Franklin,  of  which  he  was  president. 

1899 —  Norman  Leslie  Snow,  son  of  Norman  Les- 
lie and  Elizabeth  Smith  Snow,  was  born  .April  10. 
1 881,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  from  A'alc 
in  1902  and  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1905.  He  was  an  inventor  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Diamond  Power  Sjjecialty  Company  of 
Detroit,  Mich.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  polo  player. 
He  died  in  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  January-  26.  1933. 

1899 — Orville  Bush  Stevenson,  son  of  John 
Valiant  and  Laura  Bush  Stevenson,  was  bom  in 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  April  7,  1880,  and  attended 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  was  connected 
with  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  then  was  traveling  advertiser  for  Dunlap 
&  Stevenson  in  East  St.  Louis,  111.  He  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  near  Springfield,  Mo., 
November  24,  1930. 

1 90 1 — Carlos  French  Stoddard,  son  of  Ezekiel 
Gilbert  and  Mars-  Stoddard,  was  bom  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  July  10,  1880.  He  became  a  broker 
and  was  Niew  Ha\en  city  controller.  He  died  in 
New  Haven,  January-  15,  1933. 

I  go2 — VN'illiam  Harrison  Collner,  son  of  Harrison 
and  Elizabeth  Caldwell  Collner,  was  bcrn  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Pa.,  Dectmter  27,  i£8o,  ar.d  attended 
Harvard  and  engaged  in  banking  in  his  heme  city- 
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He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  15,  1930. 

1902 — William  Disney  Nichols,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Helen  Snyder  Nichols,  was  born  in  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  September  4,  1882,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1906.  He  was  with  a  telephone  com- 
pany in  New  York,  then  engaged  in  oil  production 
in  Texas  and  California,  and  died  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  September  26,  1932. 

1902 — William  Josiah  Nutter,  son  of  Henry 
James  and  Emma  Susan  Kitfield  Nutter,  was  born 
in  Mt.  Desert,  Me.,  February  3,  1881,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1906.  He  was  a  teacher  in 
Norton,  Maynard,  Chatham,  Charleston,  and  Blue 
Hill,  Me.,  was  principal  of  the  East  Bridgewater 
high  school,  and  teacher  in  the  Boston  Trade 
School.  He  died  in  Melrose,  December  23,  1932. 

1904 — Frank  O'Day,  son  of  Daniel  and  Louise 
Newell  O'Day,  was  born  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber ID,  1882,  and  was  connected  with  the  Oil  City 
Boiler  Works,  Oil  City,  Pa.  He  died  October  11, 
1932,  in  Oil  City. 

1904 — James  Sullivan  Proctor,  son  of  George 
Newton  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Newton  Proctor,  was 
born  in  Fitchburg,  November  4,  1884,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  in  1908.  He  became  a  banker 
and  broker  in  Boston  and  died  in  Boston,  January 
9>  'OSS- 

1907 — Robert  Hart  Talcott,  son  of  Edward  Hart 
and  Eliza  Ballinger  Talcott,  was  born  in  Livingston, 
Montana,  December  24,  1886,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Yale  Class  of  1910.  For  about  twenty-five  years 
he  was  an  officer  of  the  National  Bank  of  Livingston 
and  later  was  connected  with  the  Talcott  Insurance 
Agency.  He  died  in  Livingston,  January  19,  1933. 

191 1 — Reginald  Audley  Clarke,  son  of  Audley 
and  Lucy  Edith  Carscallen  Clarke,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  23,  1893,  and  graduated 
from  Hamilton  in  1915.  He  was  engaged  in  building 
materials  business  and  died  in  New  York  City, 
April  7>  1932- 

1913 —  Robert  Gustav  Blumenthal,  son  of  Gustav 
and  Carrie  Mayer  Blumenthal,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  May  12,  i8g6,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Yale  Class  of  i  gi  7.  For  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in 
button  manufacturing.  He  was  president  of  the 
Commercial  Factors  Corporation  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Commercial  Investment  Trust  Corpora- 
tion. He  was  assistant  paymaster  in  the  World  War. 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  January  14,  1933,  just 
after  finishing  a  game  of  polo. 

1 91 4 —  William  Patrick  Ryan,  son  of  John  Henry 
and  Catherine  Maria  Helferty  Ryan,  was  born  in 
West  Medway,  March  1 1 ,  1895,  and  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1918. 
He  was  appointed  instructor  in  chemical  engineer- 
ing in  that  institution  and  rose  to  be  head  of  that 
department.  During  the  World  War  he  was  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  He 
died  in  Wollaston,  May  31,  1933.  « 

1919 — Frank  Mathias  Low,  son  of  Mathias  and 
Anna  Hutchinson  Low,  was  born  in  Portland,  Me., 


March  31,  1900,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Williams 
Class  of  1922.  He  was  in  the  clothing  business  and 
died  in  South  Portland,  Me.,  September  19,  1932. 

1925 — William  Milton  Heilman,  son  of  Harry  A. 
(1895)  and  Elizabeth  Hulings  Heilman,  was  born 
in  Kittanning,  Pa.,  August  15,  1905,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1928  at  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  He  was  drowned  in  the 
Allegheny  River  at  Kittanning,  June  29,  1933. 

1934 — William  McLennan  Brainerd,  .son  of 
Winthrop  and  Elizabeth  McLennan  Brainerd,  was 
born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  March  6,  191 6,  and 
died  this  summer.  A  brother,  Thomas  C,  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  1933. 


Personals 

1866 — Rev.  Charles  E.  Cooledge  has  written 
"The  Religious  Life  of  Goethe  as  Illustrated  in  the 
Tragedy  of  Faust,"  published  by  The  Stratford 
Company. 

1873 — Rev.  George  A.  Wilder  has  written  "The 
White  African,"  in  which  he  depicts  his  school  and 
college  days  and  his  experiences  as  a  missionary  in 
the  dark  continent. 

1883 — Dr.  Nelson  C.  Haskell  of  Amherst  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Springfield  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

1883 — Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Princeton  at  the  last  Commence- 
ment. 

1886 — Edwin  V.  Morgan  has  resigned  as  U.S. 
Ambassader  to  Brazil  after  twenty-one  years  of 
service. 

1886 — Rev.  Carroll  Perry  of  Ipswich  was  given 
in  June  by  Williams  College  the  degree  of  D.D. 

1889 — Last  June  Augustus  Trowbridge  retired 
as  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  received  from  the  board  of  trustees  a 
resolution  of  appreciation  of  his  services. 

1896 — Walter  P.  Eaton  has  been  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  the  Department  of  Drama  in  Yale. 

i8g8 — Arthur  Stanley  Pease  received  from  the 
trustees  of  Amherst  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

i8g8 — Harry  A.  Peters  at  the  Yale  Commence- 
ment was  given  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  at  Kenyon. 

igo5 — Alfred  L.  Loomis  was  awarded  by  the 
Yale  authorities  the  honorary  degree  of  M.S. 

1907 — Loyola  University  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
in  June  bestowed  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
upon  Meigs  O.  Frost,  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the 
newspaper  New  Orleans  States. 

1907 — John  Reed  Kilpatrick  is  the  new  president 
of  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York  City. 

1 910 — A  daughter,  Polly  Wedgewood,  was  born 
September  5,  1933,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  H.  Para- 
dise. 

1918 — Mitchell  Gratwick  of  Linwood,  N.  Y.,  and 
Miss  Barbara  Burnett  of  Milton  were  married 
June  12, 1933. 
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1920 — A  son,  Eben  Wight  Keyes,  2nd,  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langley  C.  Keyes  on  -August  6, 

1932.  Keyes  is  now  Assistant  Dean  at  Harvard 
College.  Mrs.  Keyes  was  before  her  marriage 
Marianne  Coleman  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1928  at  Vassar. 

1920 —  The  French  government  has  bestowed 
upon  Henry  C.  Wolfe  the  decoration  of  the  "Palmes 
Academiques"  as  an  officer  of  the  "Officier  d'Acad- 
emie"  in  recognition  of  articles  he  has  written  in  the 
interest  of  Franco-American  friendship.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Andover  Ambulance  Unit  in  the 
World  War. 

1 92 1 —  James  Rollins  Brewster  and  Miss  Nelle 
Bates  Rathbun  of  Cambridge  were  married  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  August  28,  1932. 

1 92 1 — A  daughter,  Annina,  was  born  in  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1933,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  H. 
Hardenbergh. 

1 92 1 —  Charles  Latimer  Stillman  and  Miss 
Frances  Disosway  Johnson  were  married  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1932,  at  Saint  James  Church,  New  York 
City. 

1922 —  Robert  M.  Boarts  was  graduated  from 
Lafayette  in  1926  with  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Chemi- 
cal Engineering  and  is  in  his  third  year  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  as  a  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  was  married  on 
June  14,  1933,  to  Miss  Margaret  Kapp  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 

1923 —  Fred  Maurice  Cleaveland,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Helen  Ralston  Alison  were  married  July  i,  1932.  He 
is  connscted  with  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  office  of 
the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company. 

1923 —  A  daughter,  Nancy,  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Miner  Merrick  on  August  3,  1933. 

1924 —  Dr.  Charles  Hubbard  Cornish  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Elise  Rand  were  married  in  New  York 
City,July8,  1933. 

1924 — A  son,  Lee  Spode,  was  born  March  25, 

1933,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Spode  Hammersley. 
Mr.  Hammersley  may  be  addressed  at  36  Browne 
St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  and  his  business  address  is 
160  Front  St.,  New  York  City,  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

1 924 — George  Knight  Sanborn  and  Miss  Frances 
Leighton  Flagg  were  married  at  Kennebunkport, 
Me., July  I,  1933. 

1924 — A  son,  Samuel  Cook,  was  born  April  10, 
1933,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hamilton  Sanford, 
.Ir. 

1924 — A  daughter,  Susan  Ward,  was  born  De- 
cember 2,  1932,  in  Rochestei,  N.  Y.,  to  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Edwin  Allen  Stebbins,  Jr.  She  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  Edwin  A.  .Stebbins  of  the  Class  of  1898. 

1925 — Ralph  Delahaye  Paine  and  Miss  Lola  E. 
von  Hoershelman  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
March;,  1933. 

1925 —  A  son,  John  Clark  Pratt,  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Lowell  Pratt  on  August  19,  1932. 

1926 —  Horace  W.  .\llyn  and  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Young  were  married  on  May  28,  1932,  at  Hanover, 
N.  H.  Mrs.  Allyn  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor John  W.  Young  of  Dartmouth  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Smith  in  the  class  of  1930.  Allyn  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the  Actuarial  Department  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  in  Newark,  N.J. 

1926 — A  son,  John  Laird,  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  April  13,  1933,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham 
Richards  Treadway. 

1926 —  Warren  Perley  Tyler  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Marie  Latta  were  married  in  Haddam,  Conn,  on 
October  15,  1932. 

1927 —  .\ddison  Bradford  Craig  and  Mi.ss  Pearl 
Frances  Axford  were  married  in  Plymouth,  June  19, 
•933- 

1927 — Adolph  G.  Marshuetz  and  Miss  Isabel 
Baird  were  married  in  New  York  City,  August  4, 
'933- 

1927 —  James  Adger  Reynolds,  II  and  Miss  Mary 
McDowell  Smith  were  married  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y., 
April  22,  1933. 

1927,  .\  son,  Frederick  Ernest,  Jr.,  was  born 
December  11,  1932  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Ernest  Weicker. 

1928 —  Theodore  Paul  Avery  and  Miss  Augusta 
Morck  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  were  married  June  26,  1933. 

1928 — A  daughter,  Sally  Avery,  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  January  18,  1933  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Avery  Gould  of  Springfield. 

1928 —  A  son,  Edward  Searles,  was  born  March 
13,  1933,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  .\llen  Rowland. 

1929 —  Philip  Kirkham  Allen  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Warner  were  married  in  Pine  Orchard,  Conn., 
June  23,  1933. 

1929 —  Stephen  Henr>'  Stackpole  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Harvard  Class  of  1 933  and  ivy  orator 
at  commencement,  is  a  teacher  of  history'  at  Gov- 
ernor Dummer  Academy  at  South  Byfield. 

1930 —  William  A.  McCloy  finished  his  course  in 
June  at  the  University  of  Iowa  with  highest  honors 
in  scholarship  and  athletics  and  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 
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TO  THE  ALUMNI 


That  calls  for  scholarship  aid  are  greatest  when  the  money  to  satisfy  them  is 
hardest  to  obtain  is  a  truism.  It  is  equally  true  that  at  times  like  the  present  the 
worthiest  boy  is  often  the  hardest  pressed  financially.  This  year  Andover  is  fortunate 
that  the  generosity  of  her  alumni  has  added  a  considerable  sum  to  the  funds  already 
available  for  scholarships.  The  goal  of  the  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund  was  to  raise 
a  $350  scholarship  from  each  class,  and  although  we  did  not  reach  that  goal,  and 
although  the  number  of  contributors  fell  off  somewhat,  the  total  receipts  exceed  those 
of  a  year  ago. 

The  amount  received  for  1932-33  was  $14,073.98,  and  the  number  of  contribu- 
tors was  1144.  This  is  not  a  good  showing  compared  to  the  average  of  the  last  dozen 
years.  However,  the  Directors  realize  the  unfairness  of  such  a  comparison  and  ap- 
preciate the  devotion  to  Andover  which  enabled  eleven  classes  to  reach  or  exceed 
their  quota. 

Through  your  help  Andover  has  this  year  a  full  enrollment  when  many  other 
schools  are  sadly  diminished  in  numbers  or  forced  to  close  entirely.  Through  your 
help  we  have  the  best  group  of  new  students  we  have  seen  for  some  years.  Through 
your  help  many  boys  who  otherwise  would  have  been  denied  the  privileges  of  An- 
dover have  been  enabled  to  come  here.  We  feel  sure  that  every  alumnus  of  the  school, 
if  he  could  visit  the  present  day  Andover,  see  for  himself  its  great  beauty,  and  realize 
how  its  facilities  are  being  used  for  the  utmost  mental,  physical,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  boys,  would  be  eager  to  contribute  to  the  work.  The  school  is  as  worthy 
of  your  love  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

This  is  not  an  appeal  for  money.  That  will  come  later  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels of  the  class  agents.  With  this  report  goes  an  expression  of  gratitude  from  the 
Directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund  to  every  graduate  who  has  helped,  no  matter  how  small 
his  contribution  may  have  been.  The  Directors  will  welcome  any  suggestions  from  the 
Alumni  bearing  on  the  methods  and  administration  of  the  Alumni  Fund. 


November  30,  1933 


Scott  H.  Paradise 

Executive  Secretary 


SUMMARY  OF  ALUMNI  FUND  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  1932-1933 
Showing  comparison  with  1931-1932 


Class  Agent  Total  No.    No.  of 


in 

Donors 

Class 

'32-'33 

Before  1868 

60 

3 

1868 

H.  M.  Silver 

17 

4 

1869 

Walter  Davidson 

15 

2 

1870 

23 

2 

1871 

J.  A.  Garver 

23 

4 

1872 

S.  B.  Stiles 

16 

9 

1873 

G.  T.  Eaton 

23 

15 

1874 

W.  B.  Bryan 

24 

1 

1875 

26 

4 

1876 

Nathaniel  Stevens 

26 

6 

1877 

W.  A.  Knowlton 

16 

1 

1878 

L.  M.  Silver 

22 

21 

1879 

G.  B.  Foster 

30 

25 

1880 

F.  O.  Ayres 

36 

3 

1881 

A.  J.  Self  ridge 

35 

8 

1882 

W.  K.  Sharpe 

51 

13 

1883 

O.  G.  Jennings 

42 

11 

1884 

A.  F.  Stearns 

46 

12 

1885 

L.  C.  Penfield 

39 

3 

1886 

T.  M.  Banks 

43 

10 

1887 

F.  C.  Walcott 

54 

7 

1888 

O.  H.  Bronson 

83 

13 

1889 

E.  B.  Bishop 

86 

19 

1890 

A.  T.  Harrington 

101 

17 

1891 

V.  C.  McCormick 

92 

16 

1892 

J.  B.  Neale 

130 

45 

1893 

F.  T.  Murphy 

127 

12 

1894 

G.  B.  Schreiber 

132 

16 

1895 

E.  K.  Haskell 

142 

19 

1896 

Arthur  Drinkwater 

165 

39 

1897 

S.  H.  E.  Freund 

126 

19 

1898 

Adelbert  Ames,  Jr. 

165 

24 

1899 

W.  S.  Sugden 

127 

21 

1900 

C.  D.  Rafferty 

128 

20 

1901 

E.  W.  Campion 

127 

24 

1902 

P.  L.  Reed 

133 

48 

1903 

E.  B.  Chapin 

123 

17 

1904 

C.  B.  Garver 

147 

25 

1905 

T.  A.  Cushman 

136 

19 

1906 

IVl .  L».  Cooper 

143 

6 

1907 

J.  R.  Kilpatrick 

170 

5 

1908 

R.  A.  Gardner 

176 

35 

1909 

W.  H.  Woolverton 

196 

11 

1910 

S.  W.  R.  Fames 

195 

40 

1911 

J.  W.  Fellows 

224 

20 

1912 

F.  M.  Hampton 

224 

16 

1913 

James  Gould 

181 

38 

1914 

Allan  Ames 

217 

16 

1915 

A.  V.  Heely 

222 

18 

1916 

Paul  Abbott 

249 

19 

1917 

S.  Y.  Hord 

206 

6 

1918 

H.  C.  Smith 

245 

38 

1919 

O.  M.  Whipple 

225 

16 

Amount 

Percent 

-Sub- 
scribi  nji 

No.  of 
Donors 
'31-'32 

.\mount 

Percent 
Sub- 
scribing 

$  40 

00 

.05 

7 

$  92 

.00 

.11 

98 

00 

.24 

113 

.00 

. 

20 

.00 

.  13 

4 

28 

.00 

. 

30 

00 

.09 

3 

32 

.00 

1,032.00 

.  17 

4 

555 

.00 

.  17 

53 

.00 

.56 

45 

.00 

.40 

68 

.57 

.65 

18 

97 

.04 

.  78 

10 

.00 

.04 

3 

30 

.00 

.  1 1 

70 

00 

.  15 

4 

81 

.00 

.  14 

81 

.00 

.23 

7 

87 

.00 

.25 

1 

00 

nf\ 

.  uu 

4 

26 

.00 

77 

. 

160 

00 

.98 

13 

137 

00 

186 

00 

.83 

lf> 

205 

.00 

7Q 

37 

.00 

.08 

1 1 

103 

00 

.  Ol 

73.00 

.23 

5 

80 

00 

1  'i 

.  IVJ 

350 

00 

.26 

9 

250 

00 

.  16 

430 

00 

.26 

7 

720 

.00 

1  s 

■  li7 

196 

00 

.26 

13 

282 

00 

28 

25 

00 

.08 

80 

00 

1 4 
.  1  * 

164 

61 

.23 

225 

59 

23 

175 

74 

.  13 

12 

172 

44 

.20 

194 

00 

.  16 

13 

230 

00 

.  15 

354 

00 

.22 

26 

394 

50 

.29 

292 

00 

.17 

23 

316 

00 

.21 

302.00 

.  17 

22 

381 

50 

.23 

1,713.50 

.35 

58 

1,899 

00 

.44 

123.00 

.09 

12 

172 

00 

.09 

700 

00 

.  12 

20 

304 

00 

.  14 

132 

00 

.13 

19 

142 

00 

.  13 

350 

00 

.24 

44 

331 

35 

.25 

145 

00 

.  15 

19 

180 

00 

1  E 

.  1  C7 

95 

00 

.  15 

22 

141 

00 

.  13 

141 

00 

.  17 

22 

158 

00 

.17 

533 

00 

1  h 

29 

453 

00 

.  15 

129 

00 

.  19 

22 

115 

00 

.  17 

405 

00 

.36 

49 

388 

00 

165 

00 

.  14 

25 

305 

00 

.20 

309 

00 

.  17 

30 

336 

00 

.20 

128 

00 

.  14 

20 

132 

00 

.  14 

61 

00 

(id. 

A 

'X 

52 

00 

.  uo 

50 

00 

.  04 

1 

1 

25 

00 

.01 

380 

00 

.  20 

34 

362 

00 

.  19 

60 

00 

.  vu 

13 

121 

00 

.07 

100 

00 

.21 

64 

142 

00 

.32 

167 

00 

.09 

15 

142. 

00 

.07 

117.00 

.07 

15 

59. 

50 

.07 

220. 

00 

.21 

41 

231. 

50 

.22 

272. 

57 

.07 

23 

262. 

04 

.11 

148. 

00 

.08 

13 

128. 

00 

.06 

194. 

74 

.08 

24 

234. 

44 

.10 

37. 

00 

.03 

22 

73. 

00 

.10 

925. 

50 

.16 

37 

151. 

50 

.15 

81. 

50 

.07 

22 

123. 

50 

.10 

Class 

A^ent 

Total  No.  No.  of 

Percent 

No.  of 

Percent 

in 

Donors 

Amount 

Sub- 

Donors 

Amount 

Sub- 

Class 

'32-'33 

scribing 

'31-'32 

scribing 

1920 

E.  McV.  Greene,  Jr. 

244 

17 

99.75 

.07 

23 

165 

.00 

.09 

1921 

C.  S.  Gage 

261 

34 

128.00 

.13 

17 

101 

50 

.06 

1922 

H.  W.  Cole 

258 

23 

123.50 

.09 

13 

186 

50 

.05 

1923 

Charles  Watson  III 

232 

13 

71.00 

.06 

16 

78 

00 

.07 

1924 

M.  P.  Skinner 

266 

16 

74.00 

.06 

11 

33 

00 

.04 

1925 

J.  K.  Beeson 

255 

32 

166 

00 

.13 

1926 

J.  M.  Sprigg 

231 

16 

63.00 

.07 

14 

65 

00 

.06 

1927 

W.  M.  Swope 

255 

15 

53.00 

.06 

24 

61 

00 

.09 

1928 

J.  R.  Adriance 

226 

19 

76.50 

.08 

44 

137 

75 

.19 

1929 

J.  0-  Newton,  Jr. 

251 

30 

81 .50 

.12 

39 

81 

00 

.  15 

1930 

W.  S.  Kimball 

247 

30 

82.00 

.12 

14 

57 

00 

.06 

1931 

J.  B.  Elliott 

244 

29 

87.00 

.12 

64 

119 

00 

.27 

1932 

H.  W.  Davis,  II 

237 

40 

109.00 

Non -graduates 

1 

700.00 

9,017 

1,144 

$14,073.98 

1,294  S 

13,177.65 

SUMMARY  OF  ALUMNI  FUND  CONTRIBUTIONS,  1907-1933 


Class 

Total  Subscribed  to 

Total  Subscribed 

Total 

Current  Expense 

to  Endowment 

Each  Class 

Before  1865 

$  7,462.13 

$21,490.00 

$28,952.13 

1865 

889.50 

7.00 

896 . 50 

1866 

1,362.00 

1,362.00 

1867 

728.00 

98.00 

826.00 

1868 

2,296.56 

1,133.00 

3,429.56 

1869 

1,645.95 

20.00 

1,665.95 

1870 

1,103.00 

1,103.00 

1871 

10,775.50 

1,702.00 

12,477.50 

1872 

2,420.00 

1,105.00 

3,525.00 

1873 

2,330.91 

95.00 

2,425.91 

1874 

1,132.00 

35.00 

1,167.00 

1875 

2,983.00 

2,983.00 

1876 

2,359.80 

100.00 

2,459.80 

1877 

1,619.21 

2,897.00 

4,516.21 

1878 

4,043.50 

101.00 

4,144.50 

1879 

4,285.46 

1,413.00 

5,698.46 

1880 

3,039.13 

25.00 

3,064.13 

1881 

2,931.29 

2,931.29 

1882 

6,392.00 

22.00 

6,414.00 

1883 

22,221.34 

1,000.00 

23,221.34 

1884 

7,592.26 

2,154.00 

9,746.26 

1885 

3,683.64 

1,400.00 

5,083.64 

1886 

7,088.32 

1,603.50 

8,691.82 

1887 

7,528.79 

273.00 

7,801.79 

1888 

6,176.83 

82.50 

6,259.33 

1889 

13,669.68 

466.00 

14,135.68 

1890 

14,209.36 

201.00 

14,410.36 

1891 

7,376.16 

105.00 

7,481.16 

1892 

30,486.57 

3,791.88 

34,278.45 

1893 

13,125.17 

968.00 

14,093.17 

1894 

14,978.64 

5,182.00 

20,160.64 

1895 

6,937.47 

405.00 

7,342.47 

1896 

14,952.05 

1,826.49 

16,778.54 

1897 

5,723.79 

242.50 

5,966.29 

1898 

7,403.20 

1,485.00 

8,888.20 

1899 

7,303.00 

4,557.49 

11,860.49 

Class 

Tots!  Subscribed  to 

Total  Subscribed 

Current  Expense 

to  Endowment 

Each  Class 

1900 

16,048.48 

10.00 

16,058.48 

1901 

4,740.00 

5.00 

4,745.00 

1902 

12,959.08 

157.50 

13,116.58 

1903 

4,558.46 

81.50 

4.639.96 

1904 

7,691.84 

91.00 

7,782.84 

1905 

6,258.77 

10.00 

6,268.77 

1906 

2,898.98 

5.00 

2,903.98 

1907 

3,720.95 

54.00 

3,774.95 

1908 

3,936.90 

37.50 

3,974.40 

1909 

3,602.60 

184.50 

3,787.10 

1910 

4,934.46 

4,934.46 

1911 

4,006.80 

4,006.80 

1912 

5,290.46 

105.00 

5,395.46 

1913 

6,000.30 

90.00 

6,090.30 

1914 

5,682.23 

104.50 

5,786.73 

1915 

3,773.41 

3.00 

3,776.41 

1916 

5,512.84 

5,512.84 

1917 

2,651.39 

2,651.39 

1918 

5,163.75 

5,163.75 

1919 

2,214.05 

2,214.05 

1920 

2,910.52 

2,910.52 

1921 

2,036.70 

2,036.70 

1922 

1,992.50 

1,992.50 

1923 

987.45 

987.45 

1924 

1,111.41 

1,111.41 

1925 

1,281.38 

1,281.38 

1926 

621.64 

621.64 

1927 

485.50 

485.50 

1928 

1,007.60 

1.007.60 

1929 

736.81 

736.81 

1930 

632.00 

632.00 

1931 

206.00 

206.00 

1932 

109.00 

109.00 

Non-graduates 

7,701.00 

7,701.00 

Anonymous 

1.00 

1.00 

Washington  Alumni 

1912 

27.68 

27.68 

New  York  Alumni 

1927 

100.00 

100.00 

Buffalo  Alumni 

1930 

41.46 

41.46 

Gifts  from  friends 

not  alumni 

22,800.00 

22,800.00 

$383,890.61 

$79,724.86 

$463,615.47 

TOTAL  NET  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  1932-1933 


Total  gross  contributions  for  1932-1933 
Transferred  to  Current  Income 
Expenses 


Salaries 

$  916 

68 

Printing,  postage  and  stationery 

174 

88 

1932  Alumni  Fund  Report 

369 

73 

Class  Agents'  Expenses 

117 

03 

Travelling  Expenses 

154 

00 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

3 

40 

American  Alumni  Council  Dues 

10 

00 

Sundries 

27 

48 

$1,773 

20 

$12,300.78 


$14,073.98 


1,773.20 


$14,073.98  $14,073.98 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  FUND  SINCE  STARTED 


Donors 

Receipts 

1906-1907 

640 

$  9,784.44 

1907-1908 

378 

6,720.67 

1908-1909 

329 

4,331.60 

1909-1910 

338 

4,054.87 

1910-1911 

648 

6,436.54 

1911-1912 

494 

5,683.72 

1912-1913 

716 

7,235.12 

1913-1914 

731 

5,575.08 

1914-1915 

835 

5,468.47 

1915-1916 

1105 

10,444.49 

1916-1917 

1144 

9,332.39 

1917-1918 

848 

8,638.51 

1918-1919 

1  O,  JO.?  .07 

1919-1920 

1920-1921 

1559 

14,512.30 

1921-1922 

1415 

14,467.87 

1922-1923 

1563 

18,499.76 

1923-1924 

1494 

19,641.78 

1924-1925 

1748 

25,155.92 

1925-1926 

1910 

26,008.05 

1926-1927 

1820 

28,801.02 

1927-1928 

2363 

50,354.56 

1928-1929 

1927 

31,709.72 

1929-1930 

2049 

29,311.11 

1930-1931 

1781 

22,274.87 

1931-1932 

1294 

13,177.65 

1932-1933 

1144 

14,073.98 

$410,280.38 

Gifts  for  specific  purposes  42,800.00 
Interest  from  permanent  funds  10,535.09 


$463,615.47 


Trans,  to  Net 


Expenses 

Perm.  Funds 

Receipts 

$1,126.62 

$  8,657.82 

316.70 

$  2,899.00 

3,504.97 

221.62 

752.00 

3,357.98 

4,054.87 

*767.45 

2,028.54 

3,640.55 

114.35 

1,554.69 

4.014.68 

205.20 

1,630.00 

5,399.92 

283.13 

5,291.95 

1,032.17 

4,436.30 

1,358.72 

3,066.85 

6.018.92 

988.45 

2,391.19 

5,952 . 75 

745 . 09 

1,478.00 

6.415.42 

355.08 

9,566.93 

8,663.88 

2,010.32 

600.00 

11,901.98 

2,914.81 

690 . 00 

10  8f>^  (ih 

3,145.43 

633.00 

14,721.33 

2,578.06 

17,063.72 

1,911.21 

2,492.00 

20,752.71 

1,920. 13 

24.087.92 

2,009.64 

1,000.00 

25,791.38 

2,223.09 

48.131.47 

2,143.70 

29,565.92 

2.804.27 

2,500.00 

24,006.84 

2,626.39 

19,648.48 

2,087.14 

11,090.51 

1,773.30 

12.300.78 

$37,662.07 

$33,282.20 

$339,336.11 

42,800.00 

10,535.09 

$392,671.20 

37,662.07 

33,282.20 

$463,615.47 

*$93.50  deducted  from  expenses  to  make  net  receipts  agree  with  amount  in  Treasurer's 
Report. 

jNo  campaign  on  account  of  Building  and  Endowment  Fund. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 


1863 
G.  H.  Catlin 
S.  S.  Langley 

1864 

G.  R.  Lyman 

1868 

H.  H.  Barrett 

F.  S.  Dennis 
H.  M.  Silver 
S.  S.  Spaulding 

1869 
Walter  Davidson 
L.  B.  Hall 

1870 
E.  \V.  Babcock 
H.  \V.  Rankin 

1871 

G.  W.  Cole 
J.  A.  Garver 
R.  M.  Griswold 
C.  F.  Thwing 

1872 
Franklin  Benner 
W.  M.  Brown 
Russell  Frost 
E.  H.  Harding 
L.  M.  Merrill 
E.  S.  Martin 
L.  B.  Smith 
S.  B.  Stiles 
G.  E.  Winslow 


0.  A.  Knight 
Charles  Wiggins 

1876 

F.  I.  Allen 

W.  C.  Chamberlain 
T.  W.  Nickerson 

1.  H.  Chase 
H. G.  Sharpe 
Nathaniel  Stevens 

1877 

G.  B.  Rogers  (In  Menioriam) 

1878 
J.  D.  Adams 
Edward  Baile\' 

H.  M.  Bonnev' 
J.  H.  Chase 
F.  C.  Church 

E.  B.  Cristy 

F.  B.  Jenkins 

G.  \\'.  Johnson 
Da\  id  Kinle\' 
Martin  Levering 
C.  S.  Mills 

W.  G.  Poor 

E.  S.  Pressey 
L.  M.  Silver 

G.  H.  Treadwel! 

J.  L.  Wells 

Joseph  Wheelwright 

R.  B.  Whitridge 

W.  E.  Bailey  In 

F.  M.  Eaton  \  Mem- 
E.  \'.  Silver         J  oriam 

1879 


1873 

H.  C.  Bierwirth 

E.  H.  Byington 

H. 

R.  Bailev 

H.  F.  Carlton 

C. 

C.  Bradford 

W.  H.  Crocker 

W 

K.  Butts 

E.  P.  Fitts 

s. 

W.  Clary 

G.  B.  Foster 

G. 

T.  Eaton 

G.  R.  Hewitt 

Livingston  Gifford 

J.  H.  Manning 

E. 

H.  Lamberton 

Marcus  Morton 

A. 

L.  Riplev 

F.  W.  Rogers 

E. 

B.  Case 

Edmund  Sevmour 

H 

\'.  Condict 

W.  E.  Simonds 

J- 

A.  Flanders 

In 

T.  S.  Southworth 

W 

alter  Greenough 

►  Mem- 

C.  I.  Swan 

W 

.  B.  Ishani 

oriam 

L.  L.  Trull 

H 

M.  Plummer 

E.  W.  Boutwell 

W 

.  P.  Sheffield 
1874 

R.  H.  Cornish 
Henry  Fairbank 
\\"illiam  Gardner 

W 

.  B.  Bryan 

M.  C.  Gile 

W.  A.  Harris 

1875 

D.  P.  Hatch 

D.  S.  Kn  owl  ton 

H 

H.  Donaldson 

W.  D.  MacQuesten 

G 

W.  Hamilton 

F.  D.  Warren 

In 

Meni- 
oriam 


1880 
F.  O.  Ay  res 

H.  J.  Brown 

J.  A.  Waterman 

1881 

J.  A.  At  wood 
C.  E.  Durant 
¥.  D.  Greene 
Atherton  Xoyes 

A.  J.  Selfridge 
J.  W.  Smith 

F.  B.  Towne 

E.  A.  Willets 

1882 

Albert  Annett 

B.  C.  Batcheller 
Porter  Beardslev 

C.  E.  F.  Clarke' 
A.  I.  duPont 

J.  R.  Farr 
T.  H.  Harris 
W.  B.  Hickox 

I.  J.  Justus 
L.  M.  Lasell 
J.  A.  Sev  mour 

G.  T.  S6ule 

O.  D.  Wilkinson 

1883 

Hobart  Ames 
James  Archbald 
J.  C.  Fifield 
N.  C.  Haskell 
O.  G.  Jennings 
C.  E.  \'.  Kennon 

F.  E.  Parkhurst 

H.  F.  Perkins 
Lewis  Seymour 
H.  L.  Stimson 
E.  C.  Webster 

1884 
H.  \'.  Ames 
R.  R.  Atterburv 

E.  M.  Berrv 

G.  C.  Ham 
G.  A.  Higgins 
A.  S.  Houghton 

F.  A.  Howland 
A.  S.  Knight 
A.  M.  Little 
James  MacMartin 
P.  C.  Phillips 

A.  F.  Stearns 

1885 

Granville  Benson 
L.  C.  Penfield 
S.  X.  Pond 


1886 
C.  C.  Bovey 
C.  S.  Coombs 
C.  A.  Corliss 
John  Crosby 
Darragh  deLancey 
S.  C.  Lawrence 
C.  G.  Miller 

E.  V.  Morgan 
Farnham  Yardley 

J.  W.  Lund  (In  Alemoriam) 

1887 
C.  P.  Davis 
Walter  Dutton 
C.  F.  Sawyer 
S.  C.  Thomson 
H.  H.  Tweedy 

F.  C.  Walcott 

S.  M.  Evans  (In  Memoriam) 

1888 

B.  M.  Allen 

C.  G.  Bill 

O.  H.  Bronson 
W.  F.  Crowell 
H.  S.  Graves 

B.  G.  Hollister 
A.  H.  Jameson 
H.  iVIcK.  Landon 
William  Marsh 
W.  H.  Peabody 

G.  D.  Scott 
A.  F.  Shaw 

C.  P.  Vaughan 

1889 
P.  L.  Atherton 
E.  B.  Bishop 
J.  D.  Cameron 
J.  P.  Edmison 
S.  W.  Ellsworth 
J.  L.  Emerson 
J.  H.  Field 
C.  W.  Frear 
L.  F.  Frissell 
R.  T.  Holbrook 

E.  R.  Houghton 
C.  E.  Moody 
Joseph  Parsons 
C.  T.  Peabody 

H.  N.  Spaulding 
A.  W.  Stanley 
W.  B.  Stork 
Lorenzo  Webber 
C.  M.  Wells 

1890 
A.  E.  Addis 
W.  M.  Alexander 

G.  B.  Case 
C.  J.  Curtis 

F.  R.  Davis 
A.  G.  Dickson 

H.  S.  Emerson 
A.  T.  Harrington 

G.  N.  Henning 


R.  W.  Holmes 
L.  M.  Keeler 
H.  A.  Lamprey 

H.  P.  Moseley 

G.  R.  Noyes 
E.  S.  Pomeroy 
J.  C.  Sawyer 
L.  S.  Stillman 

1891 
C.  G.  Abbot 
W.  H.  Babbitt 

I.  W.  Bonbright 

B.  C.  Cobb 
A.  H.  Cornish 
E.  V.  Cox 

J.  A.  Gould 
J.  C.  Kimberly 
Viscount  T.  Kuki 

H.  T.  Lee 

V.  C.  McCormick 
A.  T.  Osgood 
L.  W.  Snell 
H.  N.  Stevens 
S.  P.  White 
Robert  Wilkinson 

1892 
P.  R.  Allen 
Anonymous 
E.  D.  Armstrong 
Richard  Armstrong 
T.  J.  Baldrige 
N.  L.  Barnes 
J.  W.  Clary 

E.  H.  Coffin 
Russell  Colgate 
S.  G.  Colt 

R.  L.  Conant 
W.  B.  Cooley 

C.  A.  Crawford 
H.  B.  Crouse 
lohnston  de  Forest 

F.  S.  Fales 
H.  A.  Farr 

H.  J.  Fisher 
A.  E.  Foote 
C.  H.  Foss 

I.  W.  Geer 
A.  J.  Gilmour 
J.  M.  Goetchius 

G.  Q.  Hill 

F.  L.  Hitchcock 

F.  T.  Hooker 

H.  S.  Johnston 

G.  E.  Lake 

G.  E.  Merriam 
G.  A.  Miles 
J.  G.  Mitchell 
J.  B.  Neale 
G.  H.  Nettleton 

F.  E.  Newton 

G.  A.  Plumer 
L.  H.  Porter 
Allen  Quimby 
L.  W.  Smith 

A.  P.  Thompson 
Percival  Thompson 


J.  P.  Torrey 
H.  O.  Wells 

F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser 
W.  R.  Wilder 

L.  B.  Wood 

R.  A.  Alger  ) 

E.  S.  Eaton  j 
Arthur  Foster  | 
J.  C.  Green  way 

L.  A.  Johnston  In 

G.  X.  McLanahan  'r  Mem- 
Edward  Sawyer  I  oriam 
George  Sheffield  | 

D.  B.  Wentz  | 
Norman  Williams  | 
C.H.Woodruff  J 

1893 

H.  W.  Beal 

F.  M.  Crosby 

H.  L.  DeForest 

C.  P.  Kitchel 
R.  D.  Mills 
F.  T.  Murphy 
F.  E.  Newton 
W.  B.  Parker 
R.  D.  Reed 

I.  D.  Vann 

W.  T.  B.  Williams 

Edward  Sawyer  (In  Memoriam) 

1894 

W.  S.  Adams 
J.  H.  Alricks 
F.  L.  Beecher 
H.  K.  Brent 
O.  M.  Clark 

D.  B.  Eddy 
J.  J.  Hazen 

W.  L.  McCormick 

F.  W.  McMillan 
J.  S.  Mason 

E.  L.  Millard 
J.  W.  Prentiss 
Ord  Preston 

F.  H.  Simmons 
J.  M.  Woolsey 

D.  L.  Eddy  (In  Memoriam) 

1895 

R.  S.  Benner 
P.  G.  Carleton 
Robert  Darling 

D.  H.  Dav 

G.  W.  Dulanev,  Jr. 
W.  H.  Field 

J.  T.  Harrington 

E.  K.  Haskell 

H.  A.  Heilman 
H.  T.  Hooper 
C.  E.  Jordan 

G.  McK.  McClellan 
J.  M.  Magee 

F.  M.  Newton 
M.  B.  Patterson 
M.  S.  Sherril! 

S.  A.  Smith 
W.  B.  Smith 
W.  T.  Stern 


1896 

F.  W.  Aldred 
F.  W.  Allen 

E.  C.  Andrews 
VV.  T.  Barbour 

F.  P.  Bassett 

G.  W.  Brown 
J.  W.  Burket 
M.  P.  Burnham 
E.  C.  Carter 
Marlborough  Churchill 
T.  B.  Clarke,  Jr. 

G.  M.  Colvocoresses 

G.  N.  Crouse 
O.  A.  Day 
Malcolm  Douglass 
Arthur  Drinkwater 
Boyd  Edwards 

N.  W.  Emerson 

E.  C.  Greene 

J.  C.  Green  way 

F.  H.  Hardy 

L.  A.  Hockstader 
C.  S.  Hyde 
C.  R.  Lloyd 
J.  F.  Morrison 

H.  A.  North 
C.  K.  Palmer 
Frederic  Palmer,  Jr. 
E.  E.  Risley 

A.  S.  Roberts 
W.  B.  Rogers 

I.  W.  Sargent 
R.  J.  Schweppe 
Robert  Stevenson 
W.  V.  Taylor 

M.  T.  Townsend 
C.  T.  Treadway 
C.  B.  Tuttle 

G.  H.  Whipple 

1897 

G.  A.  Cowdrey 

H.  H.  Davis 

E.  A.  F.  del  Strother 
A.  C.  England 
S.  H.  E.  Freund 
A.  M.  Hirsh 
J.  W.  Jameson 
A.  W.  Lang 
Ray  Morris 

G.  E.  Pingree 

A.  H.  Richardson 
R.  W.  Sayles 
M.  A.  Sullivan 
A.  A.  Thomas 

H.  P.  Thomas 
N.  E.  Truman 
W.  H.  White 
A.  J.  Young 

R.  W.  Parsons  (In  Memoriam) 
1898 

Adelbert  Ames,  Jr. 
A.  L.  Appleton 
J.  A.  Callender 
M.  L.  Church 
W.  N.  Connor 


H.  L.  Finch 
H.  L.  Gal  pin 
R.  P.  Griffing 
P.  T.  Hall 

G.  M.  Hawks 
Southard  Hay 
W.  A.  Paige 
A.  S.  Pease 

H.  A.  Peters 
L.  B.  Rogers 
C.  F.  Samson 
Hugh  Satterlee 
C.  H.  Schweppe 
E.  B.  Sherrill 

J.  G.  Stoll 
A.  McL.  Taylor 
P.  W.  Thomson 
C.  C.  Wickwire 
Winthrop  Withington 

1899 
Morton  Atwater 
C.  O.  Day 
J.  M.  Dreisbach 
P.  E.  Farnum 
M.  C.  Fitch 
J.  A.  Hatch 
H.  C.  Holt 
W.  M.  Houghton 
C.  N.  Kimball 
H.  C.  McClintock 

A.  T.  Ogden 
Chauncey  O'Neil 
R.  H.  Perry 

B.  A.  Pierce 
R.  W.  Ruhl 

E.  F.  Ryman 
J.  C.  Scully 
H.  R.  Stern 
T.  B.  Stiles 
W.  S.  Sugden 

G.  S.  Van  Wickle 

1900 

G.  W.  Adams 

C.  W.  Babcock 

D.  B.  Barsamian 
W.  S.  Cross 
Howard  Drummond 

F.  H.  Fobes 
Carlyle  Garrison 
Emerson  Latting 
N.  M.  MacKav 
A.  H.  Moore 

E.  C.  Northrop 
Elton  Parks 
Oliver  Perin 

C.  D.  Rafferty 
L.  P.  Reed 
R.  E.  Rinehart 
R.  P.  Schenck 
T.  B.  Thacher 

F.  H.  Wiggin 
Burnside  Winslow 

1901 

E.  M.  Barnes 
L.  F.  Bissell 


F.  W.  Brooks 
A.  W.  Brown 
E.  W.  Campion 
Frederick  Chase 

P.  H.  Cunningham 
H.  S.  Deming 

G.  C.  Dula 
C.  S.  Fallows 

H.  A.  Gardner 
A.  P.  Gerry 
A.  1.  Harris 

J.  P.  Kineon 
E.  S.  Latimer 
C.  R.  D.  Meier 
H.  W.  Morey 

E.  B.  Mulligan 
J.  E.  Owsley 

F.  F.  Royce 
J.  S.  Seabury 
J.  L.  Strauss 

A.  C.  Thomas 

B.  M.  Stephens  (In  Memoriam) 

1902 
W.  T.  Bacon 
F.  S.  Bale 

Alexander  Bannwart 
J.  A.  Bartlett 
Robinson  Bosworth 
J.  N.  Braastad 
R.  R.  Chase 
J.  W.  Conger 
T.  Y.  Cooper 
J.  D.  Cox 

C.  S.  Dewey 
M.J.  Dorgan 
Louis  Dousman 
William  Duke,  Jr. 
H.  S.  Edwards 

R.  G.  Edwards 
F.  B.  Ewing 
L.  W.  Faulkner 

H.  F.  Ferry 

I.  K.  Fulton 
M.  B.  Gurley 
F.  A.  Goodhue 
F.  H.  Gordon 

J.  C.  Hutchinson 
E.  N.  Jenckes,  Jr. 
T.  E.  Johnston 
R.  L.  Keeney 
E.  W.  Kellogg 

D.  R.  Lane 

B.  G.  Marshall 

E.  L.  Mersereau 
S.  W.  Morton 
Richard  Park 

E.  W.  Pride 
W.  C.  Pulsifer 
P.  L.  Reed 

F.  C.  Robertson 

C.  C.  Rockafellow 

C.  T.  Ryder 

D.  S.  Schenck 
H.  N.  Scott 
W.  M.  Silleck 
J.  I.  Simmons 

E.  T.  Stannard 
Roderick  Stephens 


R.  A.  Voigt 
Philip  Weston 
Edwin  White 

1903 
E.  P.  Bagg 
E.  C.  Boynton 
E.  B.  Chapin 
Maxwell  Ferguson 
H.  B.  Fletcher 
A.  T.  Gould 

E.  T.  Hall 
J.  H.  Jones 
J.  R.  Lewis 

J.  J.  McClelland 

A.  M.  Mourad 
Livingston  Piatt 
P.  R.  Reed 

M.  K.  Smith 
H.  B.  Stinison 

B.  'SI.  Varne\- 
L.  T.  Wilcox 

1904 
D.  E.  Bigwood 
W.  B.  Binnian 
H.  M.  Brush 
Clinton  Clark 

F.  J.  Clifford 
P.  G.  Cole 
Thaxter  Eaton 
L  H.  Gall  yon 

C.  B.  Garver 

F.  M.  Gunther 
J.  L.  Hall 

R.  G.  Leeds 

G.  M.  Livingston 
G.  A.  Moore 
Clifford  Off 

R.  C.  Otheman 
L.  W.  Perrin 
L.  R.  Porteous 

D.  W.  Porter 
Franz  Schneider,  Jr. 
J.  C.  Thornton 

G.  H.  Townsend 
P.  L.  Veeder 

A.  McC.  Washburn 
J.  B.  Waterworth 

1905 

E.  A.  Carter 
T.  A.  Cushman 

H.  R.  Edwards 
Paul  Garland 
C.  v.  Graham 
J.  B.  Grant 

R.  B.  Hall 
A.  G.  Heidrich 
J.  M.  Howard 
W.  B.  Jones 
A.  F.  Kitchel 
H.  E.  Kloss 
A.  S.  Lvnch 
J.  S.  McClelland 
A.  M.  McCurdv 
Harrv  Meixell 
G.  W.  Oliphant 


M.  A.  Seabury 
C.  G.  Williams 

1906 

M.  D.  Cooper 
William  Farson 
P.  C.  Galpin 
R.  B.  Stearns 
C.  H.  Watzek 
T.  T.  White 

1907 

W.  A.  Harris,  Jr. 
C.  \'.  Hickox 
J.  R.  Kilpatrick 
Abbot  Stevens 
Kellogg  \'an  Winkle 

1908 
J.  L.  Barry 
Alexander  Blum 
S.  H.  Bowles 
S.  G.  Bradford 
A.  B.  Bradlev 
S.  H.  Brooks' 
Simmons  Brown 
Reginald  Burbank 
J.  T.  Clinton 

G.  A.  Cowee 
C.  E.  Dodge 

F.  F.  G.  Donaldson 
O.  R.  Dunn 
M.  G.  Ely 
A.  M.  Fariev 
W.  F.  Flagg" 

H.  F.  Eraser 
R.  A.  Gardner 
S.  J.  Halle 

J.  G.  Howard 
J.  S.  Kimball 

C.  B.  Lansing 
A.  F.  Lynch 

D.  W.  \Iagowan 

E.  H.  Mead 

J.  J.  O'Connor 
H.  G.  Parker 
Sumner  Smith 
E.  H.  Stuart 
S.  H.  Tolles,  Jr. 
Bates  Torre\-,  Jr. 
E.  B.  Twomblv 
J.  M.  Wells 
V.  H.  Wilson 

E.  H.  York,  Jr. 

1909 

F.  A.  Adams 
M.  G.  Blakeslee 

D.  C.  Doughert\- 

E.  W.  Freeman 
J.  B.  Judkins 
C.  C.  Kimball 
L.  A.  Ma\  berr\- 
A.  W.  Peck 

P.  Seeley 
George  Thompson.  Jr. 

G.  S.  Torrev 


1910 
J.  R.  Abbot 

B.  F.  Averv 

J.  P.  Baxter,  3rd 
E.  S.  Bentley 
Lindsav  Bradford 
H.  P.  Bradv 
R.  M.  Brown 

C.  T.  Buehler 

E.  U.  Burdett 
Harold  Burnham 
S.  K.  Bushneil 
R.  M.  Demere 

J.  F.  Dryer 
S.  W.  R.  Fames 
J.  W.  Gemmer 
W.  H.  Grififin 
R.  G.  Hopwood 
L.  L.  Killam 

G.  A.  MacxXeil 

J.  K.  McCormick 
K.  L.  Moore 
W.  L.  Xute 
S.  H.  Paradise 

H.  L.  Parker 
K.  H.  Paterson 
J.  B.  Perlman 
H.  W.  Pillsbur\- 
J.  D.  Prince 
Quentin  Revnolds 
W.  G.  Rice,'  Jr. 

S.  G.  Seccombe 
S.  K.  Smith 
A.  M.  Wall 

F.  S.  Waterman,  Jr. 

G.  H.  Waterman 
J.  W.  Watzek,  Jr. 
W.  J.  Keyes 

W.  S.  McKinney 
CIvde  Martin 
R.  F.  Randolph 

1911 
J.  W.  Ballou 

H.  L.  P.  Beckwith 
Frederick  Bodell 

R.  H.  Boutwell.  2nd 
W.  S.  Coates 
H.  K.  English 
P.  H.  English 
J.  W.  Fellows 
J.  F.  Gile 
J.  E.  Greenough 
R.  J.  Hamershlag 
Stanle\"  Heald 
J.  H.  Hoffman 
H.  V.  Kohler 
M.  W.  Leech 
A.  H.  Schoellkopf 
W.  P.  Sheffield 
H.  S.  Sturgis 
X.  L.  Torres- 
Roger  Whittlesey 

1912 

A.  C.  Black 
C.  R.  Bordeaux 
L.  H.  Brown 


In 

Mem- 
oriam 


L.  K.  Burwell 

S.  A.  Cook 

H.  L.  Eggleston 

F.  M.  Hampton 
R.  G.  Hav 

L.  T.  Hill 

J.  H.  MacMillan,  Jr. 

D.  D.  Milne 

G.  H.  Nettleton,  HI 
J.  K.  Selden 

T.  C.  Sherman 
W.  P.  Taber 

B.  A.  Tompkins 

1913 

Julian  Arnold 
Clarence  Auty 
A.  O.  Barker 
P.  W.  Blood 
W.  R.  Blum 

H.  B.  Breeding 
S.  L.  Bullivant 

E.  L.  Bulson 
R.  H.  Burkhart 

A.  E.  Chatterton 
R.  S.  Cook 

E.  G.  Grossman 
W.  L.  Dickey 

C.  E.  Dole 
Winslow  Dwight 
VV.  P.  Ellison 

R.  J.  Parrel! 

D.  V.  Garstin 
James  Gould 
R.  L.  Greene 

D.  C.  Hale 

J.  D.  M.  Hamilton,  Jr. 

B.  H.  Hay 

C.  X.  Henning 

F.  T.  Hogg 
P.  G.  Hudson 
S.  G.  Jones 
Rockwell  Keeney 
Clinton  Lucas 
Arthur  Medlicott 
R.  J.  Powell 

E.  C.  Schmidt 
William  Sturgis,  Jr. 
B.  E.  Thompson 

B.  V.  Thompson 
Wheelock  Whitney 
P.  D.  Woodbridge 
Knight  W'oolley 

1914 

F.  G.  Balch,  Jr. 
Max  Bamberger 
J.  H.  Col  man 
A.  A.  Cook 

F.  A.  Dav 
S.  M.  Hall 

C.  H.  Kreider 

L.  K.  Moorehead 

G.  P.  Morgan 
William  Ogrean 

L.  W.  Robinson,  Jr. 
W.  P.  Ryan 
S.  S.  Spear 


Paul  Tison 
J.  E.  Woolley 

A.F.  Bluthenthal  (In  Memoriam) 
1915 

J.A.  Archbald,  Jr. 
Noel  Armstrong 
R.  H.  Bennett 
R.  T.  Bushnell 

E.  B.  Coxe,  3rd 

F.  G.  Crane,  Jr. 
R.  B.  Donworth 
J.  E.  Emerson 
Francis  Hartley,  Jr. 
A.  V.  Heely 

C.  F.  Hendrie 
R.  L.  Ireland,  Jr. 
J.  W.  Lowes 
Hiram  Maxfield 
W.  S.  Robinson 
H.  R.  Seward 

D.  B.  Simonson 

F.  D.  Warren,  Jr. 

1916 
Paul  Abbott 
H.  B.  Blauvelt 
John  Crosby,  Jr. 
J.  M.  Dodd 
Donald  Falvey 
C.  H.  Furbish 
C.  Z.  Gordon 
W.  J.  Hammerslough 
J.  S.  Hemingway 
Walter  Hocksch'ild 

G.  H.  Hood.  Jr. 
Allen  Hubbard,  Jr. 

E.  W.  Lindner 
S.  A.  Searle 
J.  M  Thompson 
Roswell  Truman 
J.  P.  Charlton,  Jr.  ]  In 
A.  H.  Coley  !•  Mem- 

C.  M.  Garrigues      j  oriam 

1917 

D.  F.  Carpenter 
A.  F.  Coburn 
C.  W.  Gleason 
R.  A.  Lumpkin 
C.  F.  Stohn 
G.  B.  Wetherbee 

1918 

Bromwell  Ault 
J.  G.  Bennett 
A.  C.  Bogert 
T.  H.  Boyd 

C.  E.  Bricken 
Paul  Brown 
R.  A.  Brown.  Jr. 

D.  F.  Brown 
A.  H.  Crosby 
Norman  Dodd 

E.  H.  Eckfeldt 
C.  F.  Failey 
Broderick  Haskell,  Jr. 
W.  M.  Higley 


F.  M.  Horn 
H.  Q.  Horne 
S.  B.  Irwin 
S.  A.  Jones 

H.  J.  Kaltenbach,  Jr. 
Caruill  MacMillan 

G.  P.  Marshall 

H.  W.  Marshall 

E.  N.  May 
J.  P.  Meyer 
Gregg  Neville 
J.  H.'  Pa.xton 
W.  B.  Purinton 

C.  A.  Robinson  Jr. 
H.  K.  Schauffler 
A.  W.  Smith 

G.  V.  Smith 

H.  C.  Smith 

W.  E.  Stevenson 
M.  L.  Thompson 
G.  C.  Vaillant 
J.  C.  Wilson 
R.  H.  Winde 

W.  H  Taylor,  Jr.  (In'Memoriam) 

1919 

G.  R.  Bailey 

H.  T.  Brown 

F.  G.  Clement 
T.  W.  Durant 
F.  A.  Flanders 
Frederick  Flather,  Jr. 
R.  P.  Foote 

C.  P.  G.  Fuller 
J.  T.  Houk 

E.  F.  Lcland,  Jr. 
Sheridan  Logan 
Brooks  Palmer 
A.  L.  Russel 

J.  N.  Spear 
W.  F.  Vaughan 

0.  M.  W'hipple 

1920 
J.  P.  Cabell 

F.  M.  Crosbv,  Jr. 

G.  B.  Gallagher 

E.  McV.  Greene,  Jr. 
J.  D.  Jameson 

D.  A.  January 
L.  C.  Keyes 

J.  H.  Kingman,  Jr. 
A.  C.  Ledyard 
Henry  Ledyard,  Jr. 
J.  W.  Lucas.  Jr. 
G.  B.  MacPherson 

I.  .  W.  Parkhurst 
W.  M.  Rosenbaum 
Howard  Wasserman 
G.  B.  Wells 

1.  E.  Wight,  Jr. 

1921 
G.  K.  Black 
L.  D.  Brace 

F.  H.  Bush 

D.  P.  (i.  Cameron 
J.  I.  Cornell 


J.  G.  Cushman 

D.  C.  Diiffield 

Philip  Eiseman 

D.  G.  Fanning 

C.  S.  Gage 

W.  H.  Gratwick,  Jr. 

L.  S.  Hammond,  Jr. 

R.  L.  Hapgood 

A.  H.  Hardenbergh 

J.  F.  Havemeyer,  Jr. 

M.  C.  Henderson 

A.  D.  Lindley 

O.  B.  Merrill,  Jr. 

C.  S.  Merrill 

R.  A.  Mitchell 

A.  H.  Morse 

N.  G.  Neidlinger 

W.  E.  Newman 

F.  F.  O'Donnell 
W.  E.  Parnall 
Henry  Reiff 

J.  W.  Sanborn 
T.  C.  Sheaffer 

A.  M.  Sherrill 
Howard  Snow 

C.  H.  Upson 

D.  E.  Wight 
J.  N.  Winton 
T.  C.  Wright 

1922 
Daniel  Allen 
R.  M.  Boarts 
W.  B.  Booth,  Jr. 
H.  S.  Brandman 
H.  W.  Cole 
H.  S.  Crosby 

G.  H.  Danforth,  3rd 

D.  M.  Gray 

B.  H.  Hayes,  Jr. 
O.  G.  Jackson 
L.  K.  Jennings 

H.  G.  Phillipps,  Jr. 
T.  V.  Reed 

"W.  A.  Rentschler 
P.  B.  Sargent 
L.  H.  Sherrill 

C.  L.  Stillman 
Harold  Strickland 

G.  C.  Taxlor,  Jr. 
J.  B.  Turner 

W.  M.  Walworth 
J.  M.  White 
C.  H.  Willard 

1923 

S.  H.  Bishop 
C.  L.  Bliss 
W.  B.  Chappel! 
Richard  Dana 
L.  H.  Gordon 

E.  B.  Graves 

H.  N.  Jones 
Donald  Kaffenburgh 
J.  H.  Monroe 

H.  H.  Moody 

F.  S.  Newberry 
M.  L.  Posey 
Charles  Watson,  3rd 


1924 
R.  E.  Blank 
P.  D.  Block.  Jr. 
S.  W.  Cragin 
N.  W.  Danforth 
A.  S.  Foote 
W.  S.  Hammersley 
Vanderburgh  Johnstone 
W.  W.  Lord 
S.  S.  Quarrier 
J.  B.  Roberts 

G.  K.  Sanborn 

C.  H.  Sanford,  Jr. 
A.  D.  Schulte 
M.  P.  Skinner 
Keith  Smith,  Jr. 
E.  P.  Wells,  H 

1925 

None 

1926 
R.  S.  Barber 

H.  M.  Byington,  Jr. 
S.  G.  Carlton 

L.  H.  Ehrlich,  Jr. 

V.  L.  Fine 

O.  R.  Grace 

C.  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

A.  E.  Huson 

E.  C.  Kitendaugh 
Paul  Maloney 

F.  E.  Nyce 
R.  L.  Popper 
Allen  Quimbv,  Jr. 
S.  W.  Smith 

J.  M.  Sprigg 

C.  W.  Turner 

1927 
L.  L.  Aitken.  Jr. 

D.  C.  Alexander 

E.  L.  Bacon,  Jr. 
W.  P.  Cushman 

J.  L.  L.  Goldstone 

G.  G.  Hoffman 
M.  C.  Mason,  Jr. 
W.  F.  Merrill,  3rd 
R.  H.  Pelletreau 
M.  S.  Pendleton 
M.  S.  P.  Pollard 

F.  M.  Pope 
T.  R.  Stewart 
W.  M.  Swope 
W.  G.  Wood 

1928 

J.  R.  Adriance 

G.  D.  Clark 
LeRov  Clark,  Jr. 
S.  McK.  Crosby 

D.  B.  Dorman 

H.  S.  Edwards,  Jr. 
W.  H.  Frank 

R.  A.  Keyworth 
Harrv  Mansbach 
J.  C.  Meyer 
M.  A.  Meyer 

E.  F.  Noyes 


Alfred  Ogden 
J.  R.  Reiss 
Allen  Rowland 
J.  H.  Shankland 
Elijah  Swift,  Jr. 
C.  S.  Tilden.  Jr. 
R.  M.  Walker 

1929 
Gridley  Barrows 
Keating  Coffey 
C.  W.  Cooper 
J.  H.  Crandon 
M.  J.  Crofoot 
O.  B.  Dickinson 
Grahame  Enthoven 
G.  M.  Fenollosa 
G.  T.  French 
O.  M.  Healey 
W.  T.  Houston 
J.  C.  Kane 
J.  M.  Kopper,  Jr. 
T.  M.  Lasater 
J.  M.  McGaulev 
J.  R.  Miller 
J.  Q.  Newton,  Jr. 
George  Parsons 
L.  B.  Pitkin 
K.  L.  Rawson 
A.  Y.  Rogers 
G.  R.  Rowland 
S.  S.  Sampson 
J.  I.  Shafer,  Jr. 
W.  G.  Sheldon 
S.  H.  Stackpole 
J.  B.  Ullman 

C.  D.  Weyerhaeuser 
Peregrine  White 
Maclean  Williamson 

1930 

G.  H.  Alexander 
W.  F.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Yardle\-  Beers 

A.  H.  Bradford 
J.  A.  Bogart 

I.  S.  Bromfield 

D.  C.  Cory 
R.  W.  Denner 
C.  H.  Dufton 
K.  T.  Fawcett 
R.  M.  Frazier 

B.  M.  Gelser 

H.  G.  Hodges,  Jr. 
Henr\-  Howard.  Jr. 
Xorminton  Howard 
Richard  Kimball 
W.  S.  Kimball 

J.  T.  Lambie 
F.  P.  Lawrence 
W.  G.  Morton 

E.  M.  Murrav 
J.  R.  Newell  ' 

J.  M.  Phillips,  Jr. 
C;  H.  Steketee 
W.  L.  Sachse 
J.  P.  Torrey 
B.  J.  \'iviano 


J.  C.  VVilley 
R.  E.  Worth 

A.  W.  Barbour  (In  Menioriam) 

1931 
J.  S.  Abell 

F.  S.  Allis,  Jr. 
J.  H.  Best 

J.  S.  Clifford 

H.  E.  Crawford,  Jr. 

G.  C.  Cushman 
F.  C.  Cuthbertson 
W.  C.  Dodd 

D.  M.  Dunlop 
J.  B.  Elliott 

J.  S.  England 
Richard  Erstein 

E.  L.  French 
J.  C.  Fuess 

H.  J.  Goldberger 
R.  J.  Goodrich 
L.  R.  Gordon 

A.  S.  Greenlaw 
H.  D.  Kellogg,  Jr. 
C.  R.  Lindenberg 
Robert  Milbank 
Dexter  Newton 


G.  J.  Piatt 
Donald  Poinier 
Neil  I  Raymond 
A.  J.  Robinson 
J.  B.  Rubenstein 
J.  F.  Taylor 

J.  G.  Wolcott 

1932 
J.  P.  Austin 
W.  D.  Bangs,  Jr. 
R.  J.  Barr,  Jr. 
C.  B.  Bayly,  Jr. 
J.  E.  Bird 
A.  B.  Bradley,  Jr. 
Duncan  Bruce,  Jr. 
C.  G.  Christie 

H.  W.  Davis,  II 
J.  K.  Deasy 

G.  S.  deMare 
John  Dorman 
David  Escher 

H.  A.  Gardner,  Jr. 
P.  E.  Gilbert,  Jr. 
C.  F.  Greene 

E.  M.  Halliday,  Jr. 
William  Hausberg,  2nd 


R.  M.  Heavenrich 

G.  A.  Hill 
N.  L.  Hope 
O.  O.  Jensen 
W.  E.  Keeney 
J.  W.  Lafean 

R.  W.  Lardner,  Jr. 
D.  H.  Newell,  Jr. 

H.  C.  Newman 
D.  M.  Ninde 
L.  C.  Peters 

J.  H.  Preston 
T.  A.  Ritzman 
J.  B.  Rosenberg 
R.  L.  Rosenthal 
Abraham  Sophian,  Jr. 
D.  E.  Varner,  Jr. 
F.  W.  Vincent,  Jr. 
M.  K.  Whitehead 
Louis  Willard,  Jr. 
W.  H.  Wilson 
C.  S.  Woolsey 

Non-Graduates 
Anonymous — for  Alfred 
Stearns  Scholarships. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


In  view  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  ahimni  and  other  friends  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  PhilHps  Academy  by  bequests,  and  of  the  inquiries  received  each  year  as 
to  the  proper  wording  thereof,  forms  are  printed  below  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  are  planning  to  remember  Phillips  Academy  in  their  wills. 

{General) 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  corporation  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  located  in  the  tow-n  of 

Andover    in    said    Commonwealth  dollars, 

to  be  used  at  their  discretion. 

[Specific) 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  corporation  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  located  in  the 

town  of  Andover  in  said  Commonwealth  dollars,  in  trust, 

to  be  used  for  the  purposes  following,  that  is  to  say: 

[Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes.) 

It  is  advisable  for  any  one  contemplating  a  bequest  for  charitable  purposes  to 
ascertain  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  and  to  take 
pains  that  these  are  complied  with. 
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Editorials 


EDUCATION  no  less  than  politics 
has  its  slogans  around  which  are 
clustered  ideas  and  attitudes  which  ha\  e 
an  especial  \itality  for  the  moment.  A 
few  years  ago  the  magic  catchword  in 
"advanced"  educational  circles  was  the 
word  "creative."  Progressive  schools, 
centering  their  attention  upon  the 
individual,  encouraged  students  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  ways  most 
natural  to  them.  As  a  result,  children 
wrote,  painted,  modeled,  wove,  and 
built  things  of  a  freshness  and  charm 
which  was  a  revelation  to  many  people. 
And  in  many  cases  the  originality  and 
vigor  of  their  personalities,  fostered 
under  this  system,  were  no  less  striking. 
Valuable  as  was  this  new  emphasis, 
one  hears  less  today  than  formerly  the 
words  "creative"  and  "self-expression." 
The  temper  of  the  times  has  changed. 
The  word  of  the  moment  is  "social." 
Although  the  needs,  aptitudes,  and 
weaknesses  of  each  individual  student 
now  govern  his  treatment  as  ne\  er  be- 
fore, he  is  being  guided  not  so  much 
that  he  may  express  himself  and  create 
as  that  he  may  achieve  an  adequate 
adjustment  to  his  environment  and 
become  an  effecti\"e  unit  in  a  social 
system. 

This  change  in  emphasis  or  direction 
is  not  limited  to  education.  Indeed,  it  is 
merely  a  reflection  of  a  new  social 


attitude  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people.  "Rugged  individualism,"  a 
symbol  of  the  spirit  of  early  America 
and  of  our  national  genius,  is  now  a 
term  of  amusement  or  of  scorn.  In 
spite  of  its  critics,  "The  New  Deal," 
with  its  implications  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  individual  to  society  as  a  whole, 
is  the  rallying  cry  of  the  moment.  But 
any  historical  perspective  reveals  that 
strong  individualism  and  a  developed 
social  sense  merely  alternate  in  the 
ascendancy.  If  the  individual  is  too 
long  boxed  into  a  rigid  social,  religious, 
or  intellectual  system  which  stifles  the 
growth  of  his  personality,  he  will  break 
over  the  traces  and  assert  himself.  Thus, 
in  a  measure,  arose  the  Renaissance 
from  the  Middle  Ages  and  19th  century 
Romanticism  from  i8th  century  Classi- 
cism. But  if  the  individual  in  unre- 
strained freedom  prevents  the  existence 
of  an  orderly  society,  the  people  as  a 
whole  set  up  and  enforce  a  rigid  code 
of  morals  and  of  manners.  Convention 
and  revolt,  action  and  reaction, — these 
are  basic  laws  of  human  nature. 

The  wise  teacher,  while  sensiti\e  to 
the  emphases  of  the  moment,  preser\  es 
his  sense  of  proportion  through  the 
shifting  currents.  It  is  perhaps  his 
business  to  temper  these  extremes.  Re- 
alizing that  indi\  iduality  gives  the  color 
and  \itality  to  any  society,  he  allows 
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scope  for  the  development  of  personaHty 
through  creatixe  work.  At  the  same 
time  he  encourages  his  students  to  be- 
come socially  minded, — to  think  in 
terms  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  He 
was  doing  this  when  the  emphasis  upon 
"Creative  Youth"  was  at  its  height.  He 
is  doing  it  today  under  the  "New  Deal." 


THE  time  was  when  the  American 
classroom,  in  keeping  with  the 
austere  teaching  which  went  on  in  it, 
was  scarcely  "a  thing  of  beauty"  or  a 
"joy  forever."  Bleak  and  unadorned,  it 
was  devoid  of  grace  of  line  or  warmth 
of  color.  But  with  the  fading  of  the  less 
lovely  aspects  of  the  Puritan  traditions, 
classrooms  began  to  be  transformed 
into  attractive,  homelike  places  re- 
flecting the  more  congenial,  expansi\  e 
spirit  of  modern  teaching.  Andoxer 
teachers,  often  at  considerable  expense 
to  themseh  es,  for  years  have  done  much 
to  decorate  their  classrooms.  Today, 
with  the  generous  help  of  the  staff  of 
the  Addison  Gallery,  this  mo\ement 
has  been  given  a  fresh  impetus.  Some 
instructors  have  filled  in  superfluous 
blackboard  space  with  a  soft  yellow 
material  which  absorbs  light  and  makes 
a  good  background  for  pictures.  Some 
exhibit  prints  which  are  borrowed  from 
the  Gallery.  Many  are  collecting  valu- 
able illustrative  matter  which  relates 
the  particular  study  of  their  course  to 
the  ci\  ilization  of  which  it  is  a  part.  A 
few  ha\-e  started  classroom  libraries 
and  bring  to  the  boys  their  own  first 
editions,  rare  books,  and  literary  curi- 
osities. Nothing  standardized  is  being 
attempted.  Not  only  does  each  course 
require  a  setting  of  its  own,  but  a  great 
measure  of  the  charm  of  each  room  is 
its  reflection  of  the  personality  and 


taste  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Al- 
though obviously  not  a  vital  necessity 
to  sound  learning,  an  attractive  class- 
room can  contribute  much  to  the 
Academy's  broad  cultural  aims.  Its 
influence,  though  intangible,  is  steady 
and  pervasive. 

AFTER  four  years  of  the  economic 
collapse  euphemisticalh-  called 
"the  depression"  men  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  keep  their  heads 
abo\'e  water  are  beginning  to  \iew  it 
with  some  measure  of  detachment. 
While  fully  aware  of  the  chaos  and 
suffering  which  it  has  caused,  they  are 
not  blind  to  the  benefits  which  ha\  e 
accrued  from  it.  The  general  house- 
cleaning  which  it  has  stimulated  in  the 
nation's  goxernment  and  industry  is 
obvious.  But  even  if  the  depression  pro- 
duces few  practical  results  which  stand 
the  test  of  time,  it  has  ser\ed  more 
powerfully  than  all  the  schools  to  edu- 
cate the  public.  For  the  first  time  many 
people  ha\  e  become  aware  of  the  ap- 
palling anomaly  of  millions  suffering 
from  want  while  grain  lies  idle  in 
storage  or  is  burned.  For  the  first  time 
many  men  have  become  aroused  about 
waste  and  corruption  in  high  places. 
And,  as  they  ha\  e  faced  and  realized 
the  bewildering  complexity  of  economic 
laws,  they  ha\e  become  less  willing 
than  formerly  to  hide  their  ignorance 
behind  superficial,  rule-of-thumb  judg- 
ments. They  have  become  more  toler- 
ant of  new  ideas, — and  more  ready  to 
experiment.  In  the  narrow  sense  this 
may  be  small  consolation,  ironically 
little  compensation  for  the  nightmare  of 
the  past  four  years.  But  in  a  more 
fundamental  sense,  it  may  pro\"ide  the 
x  ery  basis  for  lasting  reform, — a  more 
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enlightened  public  through  which  re- 
form may  be  effected.  At  Phillips 
Academy  the  depression  has  undoubt- 
edly stimulated  in  faculty  and  students 
a  new  interest  in  economic,  political, 
and  social  problems.  Reading  and 
talking  constantly  of  national  affairs 
with  teachers  and  friends,  students  have 
absorbed  a  great  deal  of  knowledge, 
and  in  the  process  many  of  them  have 
become  genuinely  interested  in  getting 
at  basic  principles.  Foreigners,  observ- 
ing the  traditional  lack  of  social  and 
political  interest  in  American  students, 
have  been  prone  to  ask,  "Why  don't 
your  young  men  care?"  They  are  begin- 
ning to  care.  As  nothing  else  has  been 
able  to  do,  the  depression  has  shocked 
them  into  caring. 


NEVER  has  the  Academy's  enter- 
tainment program  been  more  en- 
thusiastically received  than  this  year. 
To  hear  the  Don  Cossacks,  the  Vienna 
Choir  Boys,  Alan  Villiers,  and  Rock- 
well Kent  large  and  appreciative 
audiences  have  filled  the  Meeting 
Room.  Through  these  entertainments, 
offered  free  or  at  low  prices,  Andover 
is  helping  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  the 
cultural  life  of  the  town  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  Even  more  important,  through 
this  successful  program  Phillips  Acade- 
my is  helping  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to 
its  own  students.  Education  obviously 
cannot  be  transmitted  wholly  through 
the  curriculum  or  even  through  the 
teaching  staff,  important  as  these  are. 


It  is  a  product  of  one's  total  environ- 
ment. From  men  and  women  of  intelli- 
gence, talent,  and  experience  who  visit 
Andover,  students  may  acquire  new 
interests,  new  ideas,  and  high  standards 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  best.  From 
them  they  are  brought  news  of  the 
outside  world  in  more  vital  form  than 
books  can  bring  it.  Consequently  it  is 
from  them  that  they  can  receive  no 
small  part  of  their  education. 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  health  record  of  the 
Academy  is  uniformily  excellent,  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  call  attention  to  it 
at  this  time.  During  the  fall  term  this 
year  the  Infirmary  had  no  contagious 
diseases  to  report  and  no  cases  of  illness 
when  the  Christmas  vacation  began.  In 
fact,  never  has  the  School  gone  through 
a  term  with  as  little  illness  as  this  year. 
Now  that  this  is  said,  we  may  expect  to 
be  visited  with  an  epidemic  of  hoof  and 
mouth  disease,  or  some  other  unforeseen 
plague,  for  the  gods  are  jealous  of 
their  prerogatives.  But  for  the  moment 
the  Academy  has  every  right  to  be 
thankful  for  its  record  of  good  health. 
While  sending  the  compliments  of  the 
season  to  Lady  Luck,  we  also  pay 
genuine  tribute  to  the  unceasing  zeal  of 
the  Physical  Department  in  discovering 
illness  early,  in  treating  it  with  intelli- 
gence and  care,  and  in  building  up  the 
resistance  of  the  student  body  against 
fatigue  and  the  caprices  of  the  New 
England  climate. 


Photograph  by  Frank  C.  Powell.  '34 

MAIN  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  ADDISON  GALLERY 
With  Manship's  "Venus  Anadyomene"  in  the  Foreground 
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ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

By  Claude  M.  Fuess 


THESE  are  days  when  men  and 
women  in  every  occupation  are 
being  called  upon  for  a  declaration 
of  the  faith  which  is  in  them.  And  these  are 
days  when  teachers  especially  should 
search  their  hearts  for  such  a  faith  or  creed. 
In  those  almost  infinitely  remote  and  sup- 
erficially Elysian  times  before  the  war,  a 
teacher  could  drift  along  placidly  from 
one  autumn  to  another,  confident  that 
1907  would  be  much  like  igo6  and  1908 
like  1907,  confident,  too,  that  each  morn- 
ing would  see  some  task  begun,  each  eve- 
ning see  its  close.  But  that  stable  and  un- 
troubled universe  no  longer  exists.  Nowa- 
days educators  confront  some  unexpected 
problem  every  term;  and  statistics  must 
ceaselessly  be  gathered  to  justify  and  sup- 
port some  new  decision.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  teacher  without  a  code  of 
fundamental  principles  is  like  a  ship  with- 
out a  rudder.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for 
him  to  cruise  along  under  the  momentum 
and  the  theories  of  an  antebellum  past. 
Nor  can  he  safely  rely  upon  his  quickness 
of  wit  to  extricate  himself  from  perplexities. 
Unless  he  has  built  for  himself  a  philosophy 
of  education  by  which  he  can  chart  his 
course,  he  will  inevitably  flounder  about 
and  perhaps  end  disastrously  upon  some 
pedagogical  reef. 

Furthermore,  the  patrons  of  schools  and 
colleges,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
pupils,  are  entitled  to  know  a  teacher's 
professional  convictions.  What  is  he  by 
temperament, — a  traditionalist,  a  liberal, 
an  opportunist,  an  anarchist,  or  merely  an 
echo  of  his  environment?  Does  he  shuffle 
along  from  week  to  week,  aimlessly,  spas- 
modically, erratically,  or  does  he  set  for 
himself  a  program  which  is  orderly,  evo- 
lutionary, and  cumulative?  Does  he  frank- 
ly play  safe  and  trust  to  luck,  or  does  he 
try  to  fit  his  assignments  into  a  planned 
schedule?  To  put  it  still  more  bluntly,  does 


he  ever  sit  down  before  the  fire  and  think 
out  what  he  conceives  the  aims  of  educa- 
tion to  be^ 

It  would,  of  course,  be  futile  to  formu- 
late and  adopt  a  philosophy  of  education 
if  the  existing  situation  could  not  be 
changed.  Critics  have  been  alleging  that 
education  and  educational  policy  have 
lagged  far  behind  the  progress  achieved 
in  other  fields.  Keen  observers  have  de- 
clared that  schools  and  colleges  are  still 
fettered  by  medievalism;  and  every  one  of 
us  must  have  had  moments  when  it  seemed 
improbable  that  reaction,  stupidity,  and 
indolence  could  ever  be  overcome.  But  if 
we  face  the  facts  squarely,  we  must  con- 
clude that  conditions  are  better  than  they 
were.  It  is  easy, — and  quite  warrantable,— 
to  condemn  our  contemporary  institu- 
tions; but  a  comparison  with  those  in  this 
country  a  century  ago  will  quickly  dissi- 
pate our  gloom. 

I  was  recently  given  a  letter,  discovered 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  written  by 
Josiah  Quincy  regarding  his  school  days 
at  Andover  in  1 778.  Here  is  one  passage: 

"I  had  just  entered  upon  my  seventh 
year,  and  was  thrust  at  once  into  my 
Latin,  at  a  period  of  my  life  when 
Noun,  Pronoun,  and  Participle  were 
terms  of  mysterious  meaning,  which 
all  the  explanations  of  my  grammar 
and  my  masters,  for  a  long  time 
vainly  attempted  to  make  me  com- 
prehend. But  the  laws  of  the  school 
were  imperious.  They  had  no  regard 
for  my  age,  and  I  was  for  years  sub- 
mitted to  the  strictest  discipline  of  the 
seminary,  which,  though  I  could 
repeat  the  forms,  through  want  of 
comprehension  of  their  meaning,  I 
could  not  possibly  understand.  I  was 
sent  to  the  Academy  two  years,  at 
least,  before  I  ought  to  have  been. 
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But  ^Villiam  Phillips  was  my  grand- 
father. It  was  deemed  desirable  that 
the  founders  of  the  academy  should 
show  confidence  in  its  advantages. 
I  was  therefore  sent  at  once,  upon 
its  first  opening,  and  I  have  always 
regarded  the  severe  discipline  to 
which  I  was  subjected  as  a  humble 
contribution  to^\■ards  the  success  of 
the  academy," 

Such  ^\■as  education  in  Xew  England 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  But  let  me 
remind  you  that  the  curriculum  of  Massa- 
chusetts academies  in  1833  still  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics, — no  history,  civics,  or  eco- 
nomics, yev)-  little  science,  and  only  a  hint 
of  music  and  the  fine  arts.  A  favorite 
procedure  was  the  verbatim  memorization 
of  Cheever's  Accidence,  a  Latin  Gram- 
mar of  the  period.  The  textbook  was 
the  ubiquitous  and  infalhble  source  of 
information;  the  chief  test  of  knowledge 
was  the  formal  recitation;  discussion  and  in- 
dependent thinking  by  the  pupil  were 
neither  encouraged  nor  tolerated.  Intel- 
lectual subinission  \vas  regarded  as  a 
virtue.  It  is  fair  to  say  that,  except  in  a 
few  audacious  experimental  schools,  no 
direct  attempt  was  made  to  help  boys  in 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  surroundings 
in  which,  after  receiving  diplomas,  their 
lot  was  to  be  cast. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  in  defense 
that,  however  defective  the  system  may 
have  been  in  theory,  it  did  produce  leaders. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  with  Stephen 
Leacock,  "Some  men  would  have  been 
what  they  are  no  matter  what  they  were." 
Certainly  the  victims  did  not  look  back  on 
their  boyhood  as  pleasant  or  profitable. 
Having  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  quo- 
tations from  eminent  men  regarding  their 
schooldays,  I  have  already  ample  material 
for  a  monograph  to  be  bound  in  black  and 
entitled,  '"The  Gloomy  Alumnus."  What 
could  be  expected  from  an  educational 
method  based  on  compulsion?  I  cannot 
forget  some  pictures  of  those  "good  old 
times"  in  Xe\\"  England:  a  group  of  shiver- 
ing, hiuigiy  children  huddled  together  be- 
fore dawn  on  a  January  morning  to  ^\Tite 
down  the  substance  of  a  sermon  on  Justifi- 


cation by  Faith;  a  be\y  of  full-blooded 
youngsters  on  a  humid  June  afternoon 
mumbling  in  monotonous  unison  a  list  of 
Latin  deponent  verbs;  or  a  slow-minded 
but  sensitive  lad  literally  writhing  under 
the  caustic  comments  of  a  bullying  pedant. 
Surely  the  world  has  changed, — and  edu- 
cation has  altered  with  it. 

Even  in  fifty  years  immense  progress 
has  been  accomplished.  It  was,  I  think,  in 
1884  that  young  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, spoke  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
on  "\Vhat  is  a  Liberal  Education?"  Just 
ho^\■  radical  was  he?  He  actually  argued 
that  certain  new  subjects  should  be  granted 
collegiate  recognition.  \Vhat  were  these 
novelties?  First  of  all,  EngUsh, — Eliot 
pointed  out  that,  at  Harvard,  less  than 
half  as  much  instruction  \\as  offered  in 
our  native  tongue  as  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Second,  French  and  German, — Eliot 
proved  that  no  kno%vledge  of  any  modern 
foreign  language  was  required  for  admis- 
sion to  Yale,  and  that  no  instruction  was 
offered  there  in  either  tongue  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Junior  year.  Third, 
History, — Eliot  declared  that  the  ma- 
jority of  American  colleges  not  only  re- 
quired no  history  for  admission  but  also 
had  no  professor  of  Histor%-.  In  Dart- 
mouth, for  example,  no  courses  in  Hisior\- 
were  listed  in  the  catalogue.  Fourth,  Po- 
litical Science, — Eliot  pointed  out  that,  at 
Columbia.  Juniors  must  attend  two  exer- 
cises a  week  in  that  subject  for  half  a  year. 
Fifth,  Natural  Science, — on  this  topic 
Eliot  said,  "I  do  not  know  a  single  pre- 
paratory school  in  this  countr\"  in  which 
natural  science  has  an  adequate  place,  or 
any  approach  to  an  adequate  place." 
Summarizing  what  seems  today  like  an 
impressive  indictment,  Eliot  asked,  "Are 
oiu"  young  men  being  educated  for  the 
work  of  the  twentieth  century  or  for  the 
seventeenth?"  Only  one  answer  was  pos- 
sible, and  his  hearers  were  ready  to  make 
it. 

In  1884,  President  Eliot  \vas  ob\iously 
far  ahead  of  his  generation.  He  was  a 
prophet, — but  a  much-maligned  and  un- 
appreciated prophet.  The  conseiAatives 
bespattered  him  with  ridicule  and  abuse. 
But  what  has  happened?  Nearly  eveiy 
objective  for  which  he  pleaded  in  educa- 
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tion  has  been  attained.  English,  French 
and  German,  History,  PoHtical  Economy, 
and  Science  have  won  their  proper  place 
in  a  well-balanced  curriculum.  The  con- 
ception of  a  reasonable  variety  has  sup- 
planted that  of  uniform  prescription  in  the 
course  of  study.  Divergences  among  boys 
are  being  discovered,  analyzed,  and  acted 
upon.  A  graduate  of  the  class  of  1870  at  any 
New  England  college,  if  he  returns  to  his 
alma  mater  today,  is  conscious  that  he  has 
entered  a  "brave  new  world." 

He  must  be  a  stolid  teacher  indeed  who 
is  not  haunted  in  these  exacting  days  by  a 
sense  of  his  responsibility  to  his  pupils.  Is 
he  thrilling  them  with  fiery  words  from  a 
glowing  heart,  or  is  he  merely  going 
through  motions  which  repetition  has 
made  habitual?  Is  he  indolently  rehashing 
dead  material,  or  is  he  really  equipping 
them  to  play  their  parts  in  a  world  hungry 
for  leadership?  Is  he  ready,  when  called 
upon,  to  express  his  creed  and  defend  it? 

No  declaration  of  policy  can  ever  be 
entirely  adequate,  even  to  the  one  who 
phrases  it.  But  the  purpose  of  education 
should  be,  I  believe,  to  teach  boys  and 
girls  how  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  en- 
vironment and  shape  it  to  finer  purposes, 
how  to  be  useful  citizens  in  the  community, 
how  to  secure  the  maximum  of  durable 
intellectual,  esthetic,  and  spiritual  satis- 
factions, how  to  achieve  the  fullest  and 
richest  development  of  their  powers,  and 
how  to  help  others  to  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. Nor  shall  I  be  troubled  if  critics  say 
that  this  ideal  is  moral  and  ethical  as  well 
as  intellectual.  Of  coui'se  it  is.  Education 
should  help  a  youth  to  think  clearly,  to 
act  decisively,  and  to  live  cleanly.  Unless 
we  consider  education  as  a  continuous 
process  in  which  each  subject  is  somehow 
related  to  every  other  and  in  which  the 
physical,  the  mental,  and  the  moral  are 
blended,  we  cannot  expect  that  schools  or 
colleges  will  turn  out  well-rounded  gradu- 
ates. 


Many  of  us  feel,  I  am  sure,  that  our 
country  is  in  a  liberal  mood  when  new 
ideas  will  not  be  rejected  simply  because 
they  are  new,  but  will  receive  careful 
scrutiny.  Education  ought  not,  and  must 
not,  lose  the  golden  opportunity  for  clean- 
ing house,  for  brushing  away  the  formal- 
ism, the  narrowness,  the  bigotry  which,  in 
some  quarters,  have  characterized  it.  This 
is  not  the  proper  occasion  for  promulgating 
specific  reforms.  But  now,  if  ever,  is  the 
right  moment  for  establishing  permanently 
certain  principles:  that  boys  and  girls 
deserve  to  be  treated  as  individual  persons, 
with  separate  identities;  that  methods  of 
teaching  must  be  adapted  in  some  degree 
to  the  discernible  aptitudes  and  needs  of 
pupils;  that  instruction  must  be  sympa- 
thetically bestowed;  that  the  stimulation 
of  intellectual  curiosity  is  more  important 
than  the  inculcation  of  knowledge;  and 
that  the  culminating  achievement  of  edu- 
cation is  the  establishment  of  a  right 
method  of  approach  and  a  right  attitude 
of  mind. 

As  indubitably  a  Novus  Homo,  I  have 
probably  been  too  rash  thus  to  raise  my 
voice  in  the  midst  of  the  distinguished 
senators  around  me.  But  I  insist  that  edu- 
cation, both  in  school  and  college,  is  dif- 
ferent today  from  what  it  was  a  century, 
or  even  a  half  century  ago.  And  it  will  not 
be  the  same  in  1983  as  it  is  in  1933.  Condi- 
tions in  the  world  are  changing  with 
astounding  rapidity;  and  education  must 
change  with  them.  For  education  is  the 
preparation,  not  for  some  remote  planet 
or  some  rarefied  realm,  but  for  the  world 
around  us.  Some  teachers  will  always  wish 
to  preserve  a  system  simply  because  it  has 
existed  a  hundred  years;  some  will  hate 
not  to  have  tomorrow  like  yesterday.  But 
the  truly  high-minded  teacher  will  be  sure 
that  his  pupils  are  the  ones  to  be  chiefly 
considered,  and  that  his  job  is,  to  use  the 
quaint  old  phrase,  to  "learn"  them  "the 
great  end  and  real  business  of  living." 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ANDOVER  IN  THE  i86o'S 


By  Jesse  L.  Moss 


AMONG  the  comparatively  few  pre- 
paratory schools  in  this  country  in 
the  i86o's  Phillips  Academy  held 
a  leading  position.  It  attracted  students 
not  only  from  New  England  but  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  by  its  high  standard 
of  scholarship,  by  its  success  in  preparing 
boys  for  college,  and  by  its  location. 

Andover  was  then  as  now  an  ideal  place 
for  a  school,  situated  on  a  hill  with  at- 
tractive surroundings,  removed  from  the 
temptations  of  a  large  city,  and  imbued 
with  a  strong  religious  influence.  It  had  an 
able  corps  of  instructors  and  a  remarkable 
man  for  its  Principal.  Dr.  Taylor,  "Uncle 
Sam,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  boys,  was  a 
man  of  strong  personality,  an  able  admin- 
istrator, a  remarkable  teacher,  and  a  firm 
disciplinarian.  His  "Method  of  Classical 
Study,"  illustrated  by  questions  on  a  few 
selections  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors, 
published  in  1 86 1 ,  was  a  text  book  of  so 
much  merit  that  it  could  be  used  with 
advantage  even  at  the  present  time. 

He  had  the  reputation  of  considering 
every  boy  unworthy  of  confidence  until 
he  proved  to  the  contrary — a  seal  ring  was 
cause  for  suspicion.  He  used  to  preside  at 
morning  prayers  held  in  a  large  room  of 
one  of  the  buildings  instead  of  in  a  chapel. 
The  boys  joined  in  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  was  followed  by  a 
prayer,  offered  by  the  Doctor.  He  stood 
behind  a  tall  desk  with  a  wooden  lid;  and 
when  it  came  time  for  the  prayer,  he  bowed 
his  head,  turned  it  slightly  to  the  left,  and 
began.  As  he  proceeded,  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  a  lack  of  attention  or  any  dis- 
turbance would  cause  him  to  rap  loudly 
on  the  resounding  top  two  or  three  times 
and  suspend  his  prayer;  then,  casting  his 
eyes  over  the  top  of  his  rimmed  glasses,  he 
waited  until  the  guilty  one  subsided.  Then 
he  went  on,  "We  thank  thee,  O  Lord"  and 
finished  his  prayer,  without,  you  may  be 
sure,  any  further  interruption.  After  these 
exercises  were  over,  Dr.  Taylor  made  the 


announcements  for  the  day,  and  frequent- 
ly added  that  so  and  so  would  remain, 
naming  the  ones  he  desired  to  see.  It  was 
never  pleasant  to  look  forward  to  these  inter- 
views and  confront  the  Doctor,  for  there 
was  sure  to  be  something  disagreeable  in 
store.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that  an  op- 
portunity was  given  for  any  of  the  boys 
who  desired  to  ask  permission  for  leave  of 
absence  or  any  other  favor  to  do  so. 

The  Andover  Theological  Seminary  , 
which  was  in  1908  removed  to  Cambridge, 
was  an  important  part  of  Andover  when  I 
was  there  and  included  in  its  faculty  many 
well  known  men.  Among  them  I  remember 
Professor  Phelps,  whose  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps,  wrote  "Gates  Ajar," 
which,  published  in  1868,  attracted  much 
attention,  and  gave  rise  to  more  or 
less  discussion  over  some  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  book.  Professor  Stowe,  the 
professor  of  Sacred  Literature  for  twelve 
years,  was  also  there,  not  resigning  until 
1864.  He  had  married  in  1836  Harriet 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
and  her  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  pub- 
lished about  the  time  that  they  moved  to 
Andover. 

But  the  professor  of  whom  I  have  the 
most  vivid  recollection  was  Dr.  Park,  the 
head  of  the  department  of  Sacred  Theol- 
ogy. He  was  a  man  of  commanding  ap- 
pearance, a  deep  thinker,  and  an  able 
preacher.  When  he  stood  in  his  pulpit 
facing  the  congregation,  his  eagle  eye  and 
impressive  manner  were  enough,  regard- 
less of  the  subject  matter  of  his  discourse, 
to  put  the  "fear  of  God"  in  his  hearers.  I 
remember  to  this  day  a  sermon  that  I 
heard  him  preach  on  "Crossing  the  Line," 
which  made  a  great  impression.  It  is 
seldom  that  any  sermon  is  recalled  after  so 
many  years,  and  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  in 
this  case  to  him  that  I  have  remembered  it. 

I  went  to  Andover  in  1863  with  my 
cousin,  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  Jr.,  who  in  after 
years  was  a  well  known  lawyer  in  Rhode 
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Island.  He  represented  Westerly,  his 
home  town,  in  the  legislature  several 
years,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate, 
and  subsequently  was  a  United  States 
District  Attorney,  Member  of  Congress, 
as  was  also  his  father  before  him,  and 
United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
as  was  his  grandfather  iiefore  him. 

We  arranged  to  board  with  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Beard,  a  retired  Congregational  min- 
ister, and  his  wife,  who  lived  just  over  the 
hill  beyond  the  printing  house  where  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  Review 
was  published.  We  occupied  the  front 
corner  room.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
electric  light,  no  telephone,  no  radio,  nor 
any  general  use  of  central  heating.  We  had 
an  air-tight,  wood-burning  stove.  From  a 
neighboring  farmer  we  bought  wood  by 
the  cord, — and  apples  l)y  the  bushel,  fre- 
quently replenished.  After  the  first  week 
we  were  contented  and  happy,  but  the 
memory  of  that  first  homesick  week 
still  lingers.  We  used  to  repack  our  trunks 
regularly  every  night  to  be  ready  to  start 
for  home  the  next  morning,  an  action,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  that  we  never  resorted 
to.  In  after  life  one  experiences  many 
sensations  of  various  kinds,  but  nothing 


can  quite  equal  the  depressing  feeling  of 
that  first  homesickness. 

The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beard  and  a  niece,  Rhoda,  and  three  or 
four  other  students.  It  often  amuses  me  to 
recall  Mrs.  Beard,  a  good  manager  and  a 
thrifty  New  Englander,  as  she  presided  at 
the  dinner  table.  When  it  came  to  the 
dessert,  after  helping  the  others  to  their 
choice  of  pie  or  pudding,  and  noticing 
which  was  the  favorite,  she  would  turn 
to  Rhoda,  who  sat  at  her  side,  and  ask  her 
which  she  would  have — pie  or  pudding, 
and  in  a  low  tone  say  immediately  after, 
pie  or  pudding  as  the  case  might  be.  She 
was  taking  no  chances  on  running  short. 

There  was  at  that  time  little  or  no  inter- 
est in  athletic  sports  and  no  interscholastic 
contests.  The  first  college  circuit  of  base- 
ball games  did  not  begin  until  1879, 
basketball  was  not  invented  until  1892, 
and  the  rules  of  the  Rugby  football  game 
were  not  adopted  by  Harvard  and  Yale 
until  in  the  early  70's.  Nor  was  there  any 
hockey  as  I  remember.  It  was  also  later 
that  tennis  became  popular.  But  we  did 
have  and  enjoy  winter  sports.  A  long,  cold 
New  England  winter  gave  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  skating,  sleighing,  and  bob-sled- 
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A  Detail   of   the   Main    Entrance   of  the 
Academy  Chapel. 

ding.  The  quite  steep  street  running  down 
the  hill  past  the  girls'  school  gave  a  won- 
derful opportunity  for  sliding  on  a  bol)- 
sled,  and  this  was  a  favorite  sport.  We  used 
to  water  the  grooved  track  made  by  the 
runners  of  the  bob-sled,  which  held  eight  or 
nine  boys  packed  on  it.  The  ice  thus  made 
enabled  us  to  rush  down  the  hill  at  break- 
neck speed.  If  there  was  no  train  in 
sight  and  if  there  was  enough  momentum, 
we  went  across  the  railroad  track  down  the 
little  hill  beyond.  This  invigorating  ride  was 
followed  by  the  long  walk  of  a  mile  back  to 
the  starting  point.  It  was  an  ideal  way  of 
spending  a  moonlight  winter  evening. 

I  recall  an  episode  in  connection  with 
the  sleighing  which  for  a  time  had  a  very 
disturbing  effect.  Taking  advantage  one 
day  of  the  excellent  sleighing,  my  class  ar- 
ranged, without  consulting  the  authorities, 
to  go  in  a  body  to  Lowell  and  make  a  call 
on  General  Butler,  who  at  that  time  was 
well  known  as  a  lawyer  and  politician.  The 


entire  class  with  the  exception  of  one  con- 
scientious objector  joined  in  this  excur- 
sion. We  gathered  in  a  large  sleigh  drawn 
by  four  horses,  proceeded  to  Lowell, 
stopped  in  front  of  his  house,  and  duly 
paid  our  respects  to  the  General.  He  came 
out  and  replied  in  a  short  address.  After 
giving  him  three  hearty  cheers  we  returned 
to  Andover  in  a  hilarious  mood,  only  to 
realize  later  that  we  had  been  guilty  of 
flagrant  disobedience  of  the  rules,  which 
at  that  time  was  a  very  serious  matter.  The 
next  morning  after  prayers,  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  class  was  sus- 
pended. After  three  or  four  days  in  which 
to  reflect  upon  our  sin  and  iniquity, 
apology  was  duly  made  and  we  were  re- 
stored to  good  standing.  The  feeling 
against  the  only  one  who  did  not  join  in 
the  expedition  was  not  long  continued  and 
today  I  am  unable  even  to  recall  his  name. 

The  new  attractive  Chapel  and  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library  and 
other  buildings  present  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  old  buildings  of  my  days,  es- 
pecially to  the  severe  plainness  of  the 
Latin  Commons.  In  one  of  the  boys' 
rooms  in  this  same  Latin  Commons  we 
used  to  meet  for  prayer  meetings.  The 
setting  was  not  inspiring  or  conducive 
to  a  hopeful  view  of  either  the  present  or 
the  future,  especially  when  that  old 
hymn,  seldom  if  ever  heard  now,  was  sung, 
the  first  verse  of  which  ran  as  follows: 

Lo!  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
'Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  I  stand. 

Secure,  insensible; 
.\  point  of  time,  a  moment's  space. 
Removes  me  to  that  heavenly  place. 

Or  shuts  me  up  in  hell. 

The  influence  of  those  old  days  and  the 
lessons  learned  there  have  endured  for 
years.  No  wonder  that  recollections  of 
Phillips  Academy  and  Andover  as  they 
were  seventy  years  ago  are  so  vivid  and  so 
pleasant. 

Jesse  L  Moss 

Lake  Forest,  Illinois 
November,  1933 
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RELIGION  AT  ANDOVER 


By  A.  Graham  Baldwin 


THE  value  of  any  phase  of  an  educa- 
tional program  must  be  judged  in 
relation  to  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  the  program  as  a  whole.  If  the  teaching 
of  religion  contributes  little  to  the  further- 
ing of  these  aims  or  if  by  chance  it  is  not 
consistent  with  them,  it  should  be  dropped. 
The  same  thing  is  true  for  the  other  as- 
pects of  a  religious  program  such  as  the 
chapel  services  and  various  student  re- 
ligious activities. 

One  day  last  year  I  asked  a  group  of 
boys  to  help  me  outline  the  aims  of  a  real 
education.  The  following  pertinent  sug- 
gestions were  made. 

A  good  secondary  school  should: 
Prepare    students    for    entrance  into 
college. 

Train  them  for  a  special  vocation. 
Teach  them  to  think  clearly  and  reason 
logically. 

Help  them  to  add  to  their  store  of  know- 
ledge. 

Broaden  their  interests. 

Aid  them  in  developing  a  philosophy  of 
life  and  a  system  of  values. 

Aid  them  in  adjusting  themselves  to  their 
physical  and  social  environment. 

Awaken  in  them  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful . 

Give  them  a  knowledge  of  outstanding 
social  problems  and  a  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility. 

Obviously  religious  education  is  not  es- 
sential for  admission  to  college  under  the 
present  scheme  of  things,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary in  preparation  for  many  specialized 
vocations.  But  religious  education  at  its 
best  can  help  boys  in  developing  a  philoso- 
phy of  life;  it  can  help  them  in  their  ad- 
justment to  their  total  environment;  it  can 
aid  in  inspiring  in  them  an  appreciation  of 
the  fine  and  the  beautiful  in  life,  and  it  can 
inculcate  in  them  a  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility. Therefore  Andover  not  only 
retains  some  of  its  traditional  religious 
exercises  but  is  attempting  to  develop  a 
broader  program  of  religious  education. 


This  program  includes  classroom  discus- 
sion and  study,  chapel  services  both  re- 
quired and  voluntary,  student  organiza- 
tions working  under  their  own  leadership, 
informal  group  meetings  and  luncheons 
with  religious  leaders  who  visit  the  school 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  school  minister 
whose  work  it  is  to  direct  these  various 
activities. 

The  Classroom 

In  answer  to  the  cjuestion  "What  are  the 
outstanding  religions  of  today?"  one  boy 
completed  his  list  with  the  word  "Con- 
fusionism."  His  spelling  may  have  been 
al)ominable  but  his  answer  was  more  ac- 
curate than  he  had  suspected.  It  may  have 
been  to  substantiate  this  unintentioned  in- 
dictment that  one  of  his  classmates  de- 
clared that  Genesis  was  the  fellow  who 
wrote  the  first  part  of  the  Bible  and  an- 
other asked  one  of  the  librarians  for  the 
"Janeesis  Bible." 

The  function  of  the  courses  in  Bible 
study  at  Andover  is  to  help  boys  to  think 
intelligently  about  religion.  In  order  to  do 
this  a  student  must  have  a  background  of 
facts.  He  must  then  learn  to  view  these 
facts  objectively  and  without  prejudice. 
He  must  see  them  in  relation  to  other 
facts  and  interpret  them  from  the  stand- 
point of  history.  When  the  Bible  is  under- 
stood as  a  collection  of  many  kinds  of 
literature  revealing  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  religious  ideas  from  most 
primitive  beginnings  to  an  advanced 
monotheism,  it  need  no  longer  be  dull, 
unintelligible,  or  obsolete.  A  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  a  people  and  their  ideas 
and  practices  reveals  to  a  student  the  fact 
that  religion  is  a  growing  and  changing  ex- 
perience both  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
race. 

In  the  classroom  a  visitor  might  hear 
discussed  the  relationship  to  religion  of 
art,  science,  history,  and  philosophy;  he 
might  chance  upon  a  debate  as  to  whether 
the  Ten  Commandments  have  any  value 
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for  modern  standards  of  conduct;  possibly 
he  would  find  himself  in  a  discussion 
questioning  whether  the  emphasis  in  re- 
ligion should  be  upon  the  ceremonial, 
moral,  or  personal  aspect  of  this  many- 
sided  interest  of  man.  He  would  be  certain 
to  hear  many  points  of  view  expressed,  for 
in  that  classroom  are  Roman  Catholics, 
Jews,  and  Protestants.  No  effort  is  made 
here  to  force  upon  boys  any  special  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts.  The  whole  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  presenting  ideas  against 
the  background  of  history  and  relating 
them  to  ideas  emerging  from  other  fields  of 
study. 

Chapel  Services 

Probably  no  aspect  of  school  life  re- 
ceives from  boys  more  criticism  than  the 
required  chapel  services.  Certainly  there 
is  no  part  of  the  school  program  that  is 
less  understood.  If  popular  sentiment  were 
to  be  the  measure  of  worth,  those  inter- 
ested in  the  religious  life  of  the  school 
would  be  forced  to  admit  that  compulsory 
chapel  is  of  dubious  value.  But  popular 
opinion,  though  it  must  be  reckoned  with, 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  reasonable 
criterion. 

The  function  of  public  worship  as  I  see 
it  is  to  create  certain  attitudes  of  mind,  to 
stimulate  the  highest  emotions  a  person  is 
capable  of  feeling,  and  to  awaken  certain 
loyalties.  Public  worship  thus  l^ecomes  a 
high  art  depending  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  purpose  upon  beauty  of  archi- 
tecture, the  finest  of  music,  and  the  best  in 
literature.  The  sermon  can  also  be  a  help 
in  harmonizing  a  man's  thoughts  with  his 
emotions,  for  worship  should  be  the  occa- 
sion when  a  man  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  great  realities  in  life  and  with  his 
own  deepest  self.  These  things  are  difficult 
to  accomplish  with  students  of  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  many  times, 
perhaps  most  of  the  time,  the  chapel 
services  fail  to  accomplish  their  aim.  Yet 
it  is  an  impressive  sight  to  see  six  hundred 
boys  taking  part  in  a  service  in  the 
new  chapel,  and  one  can  hardly  question 
the  fact  that  at  times  at  least  thoughts  are 
provoked  and  feelings  stirred  that  other 
aspects  of  school  life  rarely  touch.  The 
chapel  service  does  help  to  produce  indi- 


viduals whose  ethical  insight  has  been 
deepened  and  whose  social  vision  has  been 
made  more  clear.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  men  who  have  been  invited  to 
preach  at  Andover  have  stimulated  the 
thinking  and  broadened  the  horizon  of 
many  in  the  student  body. 

This  year  an  innovation  has  been  made 
affecting  the  Vesper  Services.  During  the 
fall  and  spring  terms  only  one  chapel 
service  will  be  held  each  Sunday.  In  the 
winter  term,  however,  there  will  be  a  series 
of  fourteen  vesper  services  at  which  at- 
tendance will  be  voluntary.  For  them  the 
finest  available  music  will  be  procured 
from  Boston  and  elsewhere.  In  this  way 
an  opportunity  will  be  provided  for  boys 
and  faculty  members  who  enjoy  worship 
at  its  best  to  meet  together  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  quiet  simplicity  and  beauty,  and 
to  give  themselves  to  the  kind  of  medita- 
tion that  a  vesper  service  can  inspire. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  innovations 
in  the  Academy  religious  program  is  that 
affecting  the  leadership  of  the  morning 
chapel  services.  Instead  of  ha\ing  one 
man  lead  this  brief  service  day  after  day 
throughout  the  year,  the  practice  of  having 
a  different  member  of  the  faculty  take 
charge  for  a  week  at  a  time  has  been  in- 
augurated. After  the  opening  prayer  and 
hymn  he  is  free  to  use  the  remaining  time 
as  he  wishes.  Some  men  have  continued 
the  practice  of  reading  a  passage  from  the 
Bible  and  concluding  with  a  brief  prayer. 
Others  have  read  poetry  or  prose  from 
some  other  book.  Several  have  given  a 
series  of  short  talks  either  about  religion 
or  some  subject  of  their  own  choosing. 
No  two  have  done  exactly  the  same  thing, 
though  all  have  conformed  to  the  idea  of 
making  this  morning  assembly  an  occasion 
of  worship  and  of  inspiration.  The  interest 
and  increased  attentiveness  of  the  student 
body  during  this  service  and  the  many 
favorable  comments  students  have  made 
outside  seem  to  indicate  that  this  morning 
assembly  has  come  to  have  added  value. 

Student  Org.a.niz.\tions 

Any  program  of  religious  education  that 
fails  to  include  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  idealism  in  action  and  in  work  is 
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inadequate.  Religion  tends  to  be  either  a 
dynamic  force  expressing  itself  in  personal 
conduct  and  social  relationship  or  an  es- 
cape from  reality  and  from  life.  That  it  is 
the  former  at  Andover  is  evidenced  by  the 
program  and  the  activities  of  two  organiza- 
tions. A  glimpse  of  these  two  groups  at 
work  may  be  of  interest. 

A  group  of  boys  are  gathered  together 
at  the  home  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Faculty.  This  is  the  night  for  their  regular 
weekly  meeting.  At  a  signal  from  one  of 
their  number  conversation  ceases,  the 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  the  leader  lights 
a  tiny  candle.  There  is  silence;  then  the 
leader  speaks.  "In  proud  thanksgiving 
let  us  remember  our  elder  brothers;  they 
shall  not  grow  old  as  we  who  are  left  grow 
old;  time  shall  not  weary  them  nor  the 
years  condemn;  with  the  going  down  of 
the  sun  and  in  the  morning  we  shall  re- 
member them."  A  pause  follows.  Again 
the  leader  speaks.  "Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  The  lights  are  turned  on  again 
and  the  meeting  is  called  to  order. 

This  simple  bit  of  ritual  is  perhaps  quite 
meaningless  to  the  uninitiated  or  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  origin  and  work  of 
Toe  H,  an  organization  founded  on  the 
battle  fields  of  France.  To  those  who  know 
of  this  one  place  where  men  of  all  ranks 
and  creeds  could  meet  on  a  basis  of  friend- 
ship and  equality,  where  the  gospel  was 
lived  without  preaching  it,  the  sentences 
quoted  above  are  full  of  meaning.  The 
ceremony  of  light  in  the  Toe  H  meetings 
is  a  tribute  to  those  men  and  women 
in  all  generations  who  have  given  them- 
selves for  a  worthy  cause  and  a  pledge  of 
the  members  to  follow  their  example. 

The  minutes  having  been  read,  the 
meeting  continues  with  a  report  of  work 
done  during  the  week.  One  member  is 
tutoring  a  town  boy  in  mathematics  and 
geography;  another  is  teaching  Sunday 
School  in  one  of  the  local  churches.  Five 
boys  are  spending  two  hours  each  week 
with  groups  of  younger  boys  at  the  Ando- 
ver Guild,  the  community  center.  The 
collection  of  old  clothes  among  the  stu- 
dents for  the  use  of  individuals  and  fam- 
lies  who  are  destitute  has  just  been  ef- 


fected, and  considerable  discussion  is  given 
to  the  problem  of  wise  distribution  of 
these.  A  letter  is  read  thanking  the  group 
for  its  hospitality  to  disabled  veterans  at 
the  last  football  game  and  the  supper  at 
the  Log  Cabin  afterwards.  The  meeting 
is  concluded  with  the  assigning  of  jobs  for 
the  coming  week. 

On  almost  any  Sunday  evening  of  the 
winter  term  a  visitor  to  Andover  would 
notice  a  considerable  number  of  boys 
making  their  way  to  Peabody  House. 
There  he  would  find  a  group  numbering 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  chatting  in- 
formally. At  about  seven  o'clock  the 
leader  introduces  a  speaker,  who  in- 
formally presents  his  subject  and  then 
submits  to  a  bombardment  of  ques- 
tions, oral  and  written,  that  would  tax  the 
ability  of  the  most  experienced  of  speak- 
ers. The  subject  of  this  forum  may  be 
politics  or  penology,  religion  or  economics 
— anything  that  is  related  to  the  personal 
or  social  problems  a  student  is  facing  or 
will  eventually  face.  The  views  presented 
by  the  speakers  almost  always  reveal  a 
Christian  philosophy  of  life  and  point 
toward  a  solution  that  aims  to  be  consis- 
tent with  Christian  idealism.  This  is  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  whose 
aim  is  to  cultivate  among  the  students  at 
Andover  a  high  ideal  and  social  vision. 

These  brief  glimpses  into  the  meetings 
of  these  two  student  organizations  do  not 
adequately  portray  their  programs  or  the 
range  of  their  activities.  They  do  help  to  set 
forth  the  type  of  thing  that  is  happening 
among  a  certain  group  of  students,  and 
those  of  us  who  are  watching  this  group  at 
work  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  carry- 
over of  interest  and  activity  in  after  years. 

The  religious  education  program  at 
Andover  can  be  strengthened  at  many 
points.  The  committee  in  charge  of  this 
work  feels  that  no  program  has  yet  been 
found  or  developed  that  satisfies  complete- 
ly either  the  needs  of  the  school  or  the 
demands  of  the  time.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that  no  program  of  secondary 
education  is  adequate  that  ignores  the 
development  of  a  boy's  religious  thought 
and  experience  or  that  fails  to  relate  his 
growing  religious  experience  to  the  life 
about  him. 
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General  School  Interests 


Engagements  of  Dr.  Fuess 

Dec.    79    A  speaker  at  the  Dinner  of  the 

New  England  Akimni  of  Exeter 
14    A  speaker  at  the  Dinner  of  the 

New  York  Alumni  of  Exeter 
ig    A   speaker   at   the  Christmas 

Dinner  of  Governor  Dummer 

Academy 

Jan.  12  Meeting  of  Alumni  Fund  Direc- 
tors of  the  Academy  in  New- 
York 

1J-18  Speaker  at  the  Wednesday 
Vesper  Service  and  at  the 
Thursday  morning  Chapel  Ser- 
vice at  Yale  University 

ic)  Speaker  at  the  Dinner  of  the 
Connecticut  Alumni  Associ- 
ation of  Amherst  College  in 
Hartford 

20  Meeting  of  the  Private  Schools' 
Association  at  Winsor  School 


Faculty  Notes 

Mr.  John  Bromham  Hawes,  3rd,  has 
recently  joined  the  Faculty  as  an  instructor 
in  Latin.  Mr.  Hawes  is  a  graduate  of  Phil- 
lips Academy  in  the  class  of  1928.  At 
Harvard  he  majored  in  the  classics  and 
received  his  A.B.  in  1932.  He  then  spent  a 
year  at  Cambridge  University,  where  he 
competed  in  the  sprints  against  Oxford 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Oxford-Cam- 
bridge track  team  which  ran  against  Har- 
vard and  Yale.  He  will  assist  Mr.  Shepard 
in  coaching  the  sprinters  here. 

"America's  Way  with  the  League'"  is  the 
title  of  an  article  by  Dr'.  Arthur  Darling 
appearing  in  the  November  number  of 
Current  History. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal  has 
recently  published  reviews  by  Mr.  L.  C. 
Newton  of  Hiiher  als  die  Kirche  and  of 
Heath's  German  Readings. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Peterkin  and  Dr.  Arthur 
Darling  spoke  during  the  term  before  the 
Benevolent  Society.  This  society  is  a  group 


of  faculty  ladies  organized  for  charitable 
and  religious  purposes.  It  has  had  an  un- 
interrupted existence  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years. 

Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely  spoke  November  6 
at  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  at  a  Franklin 
County  Red  Cross  Dinner:  and  on  Novem- 
ber II  at  an  Armistice  Day  Dinner  of  the 
Andover  Post  of  the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Oswald  Tower  has  been  elected  to 
honoran,-  life  membership  in  the  Eastern 
Massachusetts  District  Board  of  Approved 
Basketball  Officials.  Mr.  Tower  is  official 
interpreter  of  the  rules  for  the  National 
Basketball  Committee  and  also  editor  of 
the  Basketball  Guide. 

On  December  3,  Dr.  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head  spoke  before  the  Shawsheen  X'illage 
W'oman's  Club. 

Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise  spoke  at  the 
Sunday  evening  service  at  Governor  Dum- 
mer Academy  on  October  22. 

Andover  alumni  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  Mr.  James  C.  .Sawyer  is  making  rapid 
recovery  from  ill  health  suffered  during 
the  fall. 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher  has  been  granted 
a  lea\  e  of  absence  during  the  winter  term 
for  rest  and  study. 


Phillips  Academy  Lectures 

On  October  6,  in  the  Meeting  Room, 
Mr.  Rockwell  Kent,  noted  artist,  explorer, 
and  author,  gave  a  most  interesting  talk 
entitled  "In  Defense  of  True  Art."  The 
hall  was  filled  to  capacity  with  students, 
faculty,  and  townspeople.  Mr.  Kent's 
lecture  was  especially  designed  to  show 
boys  that  the  pursuit  of  art  is  a  thorough- 
ly masculine  occupation.  Among  other 
things  he  said  that  the  true  artist  is  never 
"artistic,""  that  artists  are  primarily  work- 
men, that  to  be  a  good  painter  one  must 
have  visual  memory,  and  that  true  art 
comes  from  love  of  life.  Mr.  Kent  spent 
two  days-in  Andover  meeting  the  boys  and 
explaining  his  work  and  his  methods  to 
them. 
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On  the  evening  of  October  20,  Mr.  F. 
Lauriston  BuUard,  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  and  a  student  of  af- 
fairs both  domestic  and  foreign,  gave  a 
talk  in  the  Meeting  Room  on  current 
events  in  which  he  discussed  in  an  illumin- 
ating way  the  personalities  of  the  great 
men  now  living  and  the  general  trend  and 
probable  success  of  the  efforts  to  lift  the 
world  out  of  the  depression. 

Miss  Frances  Homer  presented  a  pro- 
gram of  original  dramatic  sketches  on  the 
evening  of  November  17.  The  Meeting 
Room  was  crowded,  and  throughout  the 
evening  Miss  Homer  with  her  vivacity, 
humor,  and  personal  charm  held  the 
attention  of  the  audience. 

One  of  the  largest  crowds  which  ever 
gathered  in  the  Meeting  Room  assembled 
on  December  i  to  hear  Mr.  Alan  J. 
Villiers  give  his  lecture,  "By  Way  of  Cape 
Horn."  Mr.  Villiers's  story  was  both 
thrilling  and  humorous,  and  his  moving 
pictures  of  a  square  rigged  ship  at  sea 
were  nothing  short  of  magnificent.  At  the 
close  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Villiers  was  sur- 
rounded by  boys  asking  how  they  might  ship 
as  fore-mast  hands,  an  ambition  which  the 
speaker  did  his  best  to  discourage. 


School  Represented  in  M.R.A.  Parade 

Phillips  Academy  took  part  in  the  Ando- 
ver  N.R.A.  parade  held  on  the  evening  of 
October  16.  The  educational  section  of  the 
parade  was  headed  by  the  Academy 
band,  about  forty  strong.  After  the  band 
came  the  Senior  Council,  the  Advisory 
Board,  a  representative  group  from  the 
faculty,  and  the  employees  of  the  school. 


The  SchooTs  Contribution  to  the  Red  Cross 

Approximately  $1,150.00  has  been  do- 
nated this  year  by  the  school  to  the  Red 
Cross.  Of  this  amount  the  students  and 
faculty  contributed  $750.00,  while  the 
Society  of  Inquiry  has  pledged  $400.00  to 
be  raised  by  means  of  meatless  meals  dur- 
ing the  winter. 


Elections  to  the  Senior  Council 

In  recent  elections  the  following  four 
men  were  elected  to  the  Senior  Council: 
Herbert  L.  Furse  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.; 
William  H.  Harding  of  Montclair,  N.  J.; 
Edward  R.  McLean  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.; 
and  William  V.  Piatt  of  Rye,  N.  Y.  Three 
members  of  the  Council,  Thomas  B. 
Campion  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  John  M. 
Woolsey  of  New  York  City;  and  Thomas 
Thacher  of  New  York  City,  were  chosen 
last  spring. 


Sons  of  Andover  Men  at  the  Academy 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  many  gradu- 
ates of  Phillips  Academy  wish  their  sons  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  and  associations  of 
their  old  school.  At  present  there  are 
ninety-six  boys  in  Andover  whose  fathers 
were  here  before  them. 


Christmas  at  the  Library 
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The  Andover  Collection 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  tiiis  year 
to  arrange  and  catalogue  the  material  re- 
lating to  Phillips  Academy  which  the 
library  owns  and  also  to  secure,  if  possible, 
other  important  items  which  are  needed 
to  complete  the  library's  files.  Of  these 
"wants"  those  most  necessary  are  the 
missing  numbers  of  the  Mirror  and  the 
Phillipian,  listed,  with  other  material  which 
is  lacking,  under  another  heading  in  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  library 
should  have  an  unbroken  file  of  these  two 
publications,  as  they  are  constantly  con- 
sulted for  information  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  school  and  for  biographical 
material  concerning  Phillips  Academy 
graduates.  At  some  future  time,  when 
funds  are  available,  photostatic  copies 
should  be  made  of  the  early  volumes  of 
both  the  Mirror  and  the  Phillipian,  so  that 
there  will  be  duplicate  records  which  can 
be  used  to  save  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
original  volumes.  In  the  meantime,  the 
library  is  saving  and  filing  as  many  dupli- 
cates of  these  publications  as  it  can  secure, 
as  well  as  all  extra  copies  of  catalogues, 
programs,  and  other  memorabilia. 

The  gifts  made  to  the  Andover  Collec- 
tion during  the  past  few  months  are  typical 
of  the  kind  of  material  which  the  library 
finds  useful  and  valuable,  and  they  are 
here  acknowledged  with  much  gratitude. 

From  Mr.  William  A.  Harris,  '07,  have 
been  received  forty-seven  items  consisting 
of  Means,  Draper,  and  Philo  programs, 
athletic  schedules,  newspaper  articles,  and 
much  other  material  invaluable  in  giving 
a  record  of  events  for  the  four  years  from 
1903  to  1907. 

Mr.  William  S.  Ladd  has  presented  a 
very  inspiring  biographical  sketch  of  his 
father,  William  Mead  Ladd,  '74,  written 
by  William  L.  Brewster.  A  little  book  of 
delightful  reminiscences  of  Phillips  Acade- 
my as  it  was  in  his  day  has  just  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Moss,  '65,  who 
has  had  the  account  skillfully  typed  on 
heavy  paper  and  attractively  boimd,  so 
that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  library  files  in 
permanent  form.  The  article  appears  in 
this  number  of  the  Bulletin. 


"A  picture  of  the  survivors  of  the  Jun- 
iors of  the  Class  of  1867  who  are  shown  in 
the  class  photograph  taken  in  1865''  has 
been  added  to  the  Andover  Collection  by 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Sherman,  '67.  A  few  years 
ago  Mr.  Sherman  gave  to  the  library  the 
original  group  picture  taken  in  1865. 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Blodgett  of  Cortland, 
New  York,  has  presented  four  interesting 
items  of  Andover  memorabilia  of  the 
fifties.  From  Mr.  Joseph  Blunt  of  Andover 
the  library  has  received  a  copy  of  the 
Sesqui-Centennial  of  the  Philomathean 
Society  which  will  be  valuable  for  its  files. 

Mr.  H.  Gr  Gorham  of  Noroton,  Con- 
necticut, has  most  generously  given  to 
the  library  a  letter  of  great  value  which  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  his  family  for 
many  years.  This  letter,  written  by  Joseph 
Quincy,  a  member  of  the  first  class  in 
Phillips  Academy,  contains  much  inter- 
esting information  about  the  founding  of 
Phillips  Academy  and  its  early  ciuriculum 
and  discipline.  The  Bulletlx  plans  to 
print  this  letter  in  a  future  issue. 

A  little  book  of  verse.  The  Poets  of  Xew 
London,  has  been  compiled  in  memory  of 
Donald  Lee  Harwood,  '24,  by  young  Har- 
wood's  father  and  sister  and  a  copy  pre- 
sented to  the  library'  by  the  father,  Mr. 
Pliny  LeRoy  Harwood  of  New  London, 
Connecticut. 

From  Judge  Elias  B.  Bishop.  '89,  has 
been  received,  among  other  interesting 
material  relating  to  the  histoiy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  biographical  sketch  of  his 
father,  the  Honorable  Robert  R.  Bishop, 
'54,  and  also  a  rare  and  valuable  pamphlet, 
The  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  written  by  the 
elder  Judge  Bishop  when  he  was  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts. 

Gradually,  item  by  item,  the  Andover 
Collection  is  being  built  up  and  put  in 
order,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  available 
at  the  present  time  and  also  be  preserv  ed 
for  the  Phillips  Academy  of  the  future. 


Material  Desired  for  the  Andover  File 

The  Mirror 

Second  Series,  Volume  4,  1894- 1895 
Second  Series,  Volumes   12-14,  19^3- 
1905 
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New  Series,  Volumes  5-8;  1 909-1 91 1 

The  Phillipian 

Volume  14,  1 894- 1 895 

Phillips  Academy  Catalogues 

1815, 1822, 1823, 1825, 1826, 1831, 1832 

English  Department  Catalogues 
1832,  1833,  1835-1837 

English  Department  Exhibition  Programs 
1831-1833, 1835,  1837, 1843-1867 

Phillips  Academy  Athletic  Association 
Programs  of  the  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Tournaments  of  the  '80s  and  '90s 

Class  Photograph  Albums  1856,  1857,  1861, 
1867,  1872,  1876,  1877,  1879-1881,  1883 

PotPourri  llS'i^H 
1923,  1925,  1926,  and  any  other  num- 
bers to  form  a  duplicate  collection 

Andrew  Potter  Prize 
1922 

Draper  Prize  Speaking 
1878 

Means  Prize  Speaking 
1919 

Robinson  Prize  Debate 
1898,  1926 

Society  of  Inquiry,  Anniversary  Programs 
1834,  1835,  1837,  1838,  1844-1850,  and 
any  after  1878 
Phillips  Academy  Camera  Club 

The  library  has  a  leaflet  of  the  first  ex- 
hibition in  1889.  Are  there  any  other  pub- 
lications of  this  Club?  This  is  of  especial 
interest  at  this  time,  as  a  new  Camera 
Club  has  just  been  formed.  ^ 


Information  Desired  on  James  J.  Storrow , 
1851 

Phillips  Andover  Academy  and  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany are  anxious  to  get  all  possible  infor- 
mation about  James  J.  Storrow,  (1839- 
1897)  for  the  preparation  of  a  biographical 
monograph.  Mr.  Storrow  spent  four  years 
at  Andover,  graduating  from  the  Academy 
in  1 85 1,  and  from  Harvard  in  1857.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Tele,;^ 
phone  Company  in  the  great  Telephone 
Litigation  in  the  United  States  Courts, 
1 878- 1 896.  Personal  incidents,  letters, 
and  so-called  "unimportant"  material 
are    specially    desired.    Everything  lent 


will  be  carefully  handled  and  prompt- 
ly returned.  Information  should  be  sent  to 
Mr.  W.  C.  Langdon,  Historical  Librarian, 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Award  of  Sullivan  Prizes  for  Improvement 

The  Roger  C.  Sullivan  Prizes  for  im- 
provement in  scholarship,  consisting  of 
four  prizes  of  three  hundred  dollars  each, 
are  made  annually  to  the  member  of  each 
class  who  has  shown  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  his  studies  during  the  previous 
year.  The  prizes  were  awarded  this  year  to 
William  Dickinson  Hart,  Jr.,  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  a  Junior  last  year;  Frank  Roy  Hurl- 
butt,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  a  Lower  Mid- 
dler;  Gardner  Middlebrook  of  Northfield, 
Vt.,  Upper  Middler;  and  Lawton  Mervale 
Hartman,  3rd,  of  York,  Pa.,  who  graduated 
last  year. 


Christmas  Vesper  Service 

Although  for  a  hundred  years,  under  the 
old  Calvinistic  regime,  the  existence  of 
Christmas  was  not  recognized  at  Phillips 
Academy,  today  the  Christmas  Vesper 
Service  is  the  most  impressive  of  the  year. 
This  year  a  large  crowd  of  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  residents  of  Andover  attended 
this  service  to  partake  of  the  worship  led  by 
Reverend  A.  Graham  Baldwin,  Dr.  Fuess, 
and  Mr.  Heely;  to  listen  to  the  splendid 
singing  of  the  Academy  choir,  accompan- 
ied by  Dr.  Pfatteicher  on  the  organ;  and  to 
participate  in  the  singing  of  the  carols  of 
the  season.  The  Academy  Chapel  with  its 
dark  oak  paneling,  its  soft  light,  its  beauti- 
ful proportions,  and  its  decorations  of 
evergreens  massed  against  the  walls  lent 
its  atmosphere  to  the  lovely  Christmas 
music.  In  his  brief  address  Dr.  Fuess 
talked  of  the  meaning  and  the  spirit  of 
Christmas.  The  service  was  preceded  by  a 
recital  on  the  Martha  Cochran  Memorial 
Organ  by  Dr.  Carl  Pfatteicher,  who  was 
ably  assisted  by  Herbert  Kibrick,  P.  A. 
1934,  on  the  flute,  and  by  Mrs.  Willet  L. 
Eccles,  who  rendered  some  fine  soprano 
solos. 
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A  Classroom  im  the  Old  Main  Blilding,  Showing  Members  of  the  Class  of  '78, 

Scientific  Department 


Addison  Gallery 

In  accordance  with  its  recently  adopted 
policy  of  a  longer  duration  for  exhibitions, 
the  Addison  Gallery  held  only  two  groups 
of  exhibitions  throughout  the  fall  term. 
"The  New  England  Landscape  as  In- 
terpreted by  the  New  England  Artist"" 
proved  especially  popular  with  many 
visitors.  Selected  in  large  measure  from  the 
various  summer  exhibitions,  this  group 
presented  a  small  but  rather  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  New  England  scene. 
Artists  of  both  modern  and  conservative 
schools  contributed  to  the  exhibition, 
which  emphasized  again  the  wide  variety 
of  point  of  view  and  technique  char- 
acteristic of  contemporary  art. 

The  same  influences  were  evident  in  '"A 
Business  Man's  Collection  of  Contempo- 
rary American  Art."'  The  owner  has  ex- 
plored many  of  the  diverse  paths  of  col- 
lecting during  his  ten  years'  experience, 
and  his  conclusions  make  interesting  read- 
ing. Approximately  one  thousand  ballots 
were  cast  by  visitors  to  this  exhibition, 
who  chose  their  five  favorite  pictures  at  the 
request  of  the  collector.  The  results  showed 


conclusively  that  while  the  artist  and  col- 
lector of  today  have  generally  accepted 
modern  influences,  the  public  at  large 
prefer  the  photographic  landscape  with 
a  definite  subject  interest  and  conventional 
technique. 

An  exhibition  of  "Paintings  of  Ancient 
Eg\pt,"'  by  Joseph  Lindon  Smith,  ar- 
ranged in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Kenneth 
F.  Minard  of  the  school  faculty,  and  with 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  was  of 
especial  interest  to  classes  in  Ancient 
History.  The  paintings,  ver\'  accurate  re- 
productions of  the  ancient  sculpture  and 
wall  paintings,  were  supplemented  by 
small  figures  and  color  reproductions. 
'"Paintings  of  the  Sea  and  Ships,"  by 
John  P.  Benson,  were  especially  popular 
with  members  of  the  student  body  and  the 
many  nautically-minded  visitors  to  the 
Gallery.  "Drawings  by  Contemporar\- 
American  Artists,'"  arranged  by  Miss 
Margaret  Sullivan  of  the  Macbeth  Gal- 
lery, were  arranged  for  members  of  the 
Sketch  Club  and  classes  in  Drawing  and 
Painting. 

"Plant  Forms'  in  Ornament""  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  exhibitions  of  applied 
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design  to  be  held  in  the  Addison  Gallery 
during  the  winter  months.  The  exhibitions 
included  drawings  of  the  flower  forms, 
their  conventionalization,  and  the  textile 
and  wall  paper  designs  which  were  derived 
from  them.  In  addition,  it  was  possible, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Harvard  University,  to  show 
many  of  the  plants  themselves.  This  exhi- 
bition was  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  the 
courses  in  Art  Appreciation,  but  also  to 
the  large  groups  of  public  school  children 
who  visit  the  Gallery  regularly,  many  of 
whom  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  their  own  designs. 

Through  the  kindness  and  interest  of 
Mr.  Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  Jr.,  who  has 
joined  the  staff  for  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year  to  do  voluntary  work,  the 
Addison  Gallery  hopes  to  expand  its  acti- 
vities of  furnishing  illustrative  material 
for  courses  in  the  school  curriculum.  Mr. 
Boynton,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  plans  to  arrange  a  series  of  small 
exhibitions  in  connection  with  several 
courses.  He  is  doing  pioneer  work  in  a 
field  still  largely  unexplored,  but  with 
great  possibilities  for  development. 


The  Phillips  Club 

The  Phillips  Club  has  organized  for  the 
year  with  Mr.  Alan  Rogers  Blackmer  as 
president,  Mr.  Roy  Everett  Spencer  as 
secretary,  and  Mr.  M.  Lawrence  Shields 
as  treasurer.  At  the  first  smoke  talk  on 
November  13,  Inspector  Dennessy  of  the 
Homicide  Squad  of  the  Boston  Police 
Force  related  some  of  his  experiences.  In- 
spector Dennessy's  humor,  personality, 
and  homely  philosophy  provided  an  eve- 
ning of  rare  entertainment  for  a  large 
audience.  On  December  4,  the  Honorable 
A.  W.  North  lectured  on  "Across  Lapland 
by  Reindeer  during  the  Arctic  Night." 
Both  entertaining  and  thrilling  was  his  des- 
cription of  the  journey  through  these  remote 
regions,  a  journey  which  was  said  to  be 
impossible,  but  which  he  completed  in 
company  with  Mrs.  North,  his  son.  Bob, 
P.  A.  '33,  and  his  twelve  year  old  daughter. 
To  close  the  fall  season,  on  December  13 
Captain  A.  W.  Smith  spoke  on  "The  Bare- 
foot Army."  Captain  Smith  described 
with  charm  and  vividness  his  unique  ex- 
periences when  he  served  as  a  British  staff 
officer   under   General   Denikin,   of  the 
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White  Army,  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Reds  in  South  Russia. 


Music  \otes 

PhiUips  Academy  has  indeed  l)een 
fortunate  in  the  music  it  has  been  privi- 
leged to  hear  this  term.  The  season  opened 
on  October  24  with  the  Don  Cossack 
Russian  Male  Chorus.  The  sonorous  bass 
notes  and  the  sustained  soprano  tones 
of  the  singers  floated  out  into  a  room 
packed  with  delighted  listeners,  many 
of  whom  were  mystified  as  to  whether 
those  notes,  carried  for  so  long  a  time 
and  yet  so  faintly,  were  really  being  heard, 
or  whether  they  existed  only  in  the  imag- 
ination. 

On  November  5  came  another  event  of 
major  importance,  the  Vienna  Choir 
Boys.  Their  childish  voices  were  naturally 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  masculine 
singing  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  but  they  had 
a  sweetness  which  won  the  listeners' 
hearts.  With  great  skill  the  boys  sang  a 
group  of  religious  pieces,  performed  a 
comic  opera  in  one  act,  and  concluded 
with  a  group  of  lighter  songs.  It  was  amus- 
ing to  hear  among  the  latter  a  negro  lulla- 
by sung  with  the  Vienna  idea  of  the  darky 
accent. 

The  Hampton  Quartet  paid  us  their 
annual  visit  on  November  12  and  pre- 
sented to  an  appreciative  audience  their 
pleasing  spirituals. 

On  November  22,  Marcel  Dupre  was 
added  to  the  list  of  world  famous  organ- 
ists— Bonnet,  Vierne,  Mille,  Nizan,  Keller, 
Ramin,  Pietroyon,  Hollins,  and  Farnam — 
who  have  played  on  the  Martha  Cochran 
Memorial  Organ.  Dupre,  the  organist  of 
the  Paris  Conservatory  and  probably  the 
greatest  living  improvisor  on  the  organ, 
played  a  brillant  program  which  included 
the  works  of  Bach,  Widor,  Schumann, 
Franck,  Mendelssohn,  and  Liszt. 

On  December  8,  Miss  Marion  Kerby, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Forrest  at  the 
piano,  presented  a  spirited  program  of 
negro  "exhaltations."  negro  nurseiy 
rhymes,  and  Kentucky  movintain  songs. 
Miss  Kerby  was  an  entertainer  as  well  as 
a  musician,  and  the  audience  was  charmed 
with  her  stories  in  the  negro  dialect  by 


which  they  weie  "transfloated"  to  a  plan- 
tation in  the  Mississippi  delta. 

A  program  of  light  classical  and  humor- 
ous music  was  presented  by  the  Harvard 
University  Instrumental  Clubs  on  the 
evening  of  December  16.  This  organiza- 
tion, which  is  always  heard  with  intense 
pleasure  by  the  boys,  boasts  of  a  Banjo 
Club,  a  Mandolin  Club,  a  Vocal  Club, 
and  the  ever  popular  Gold  Coast  Orches- 
tra. In  addition  to  their  regular  program 
they  offered  feats  of  juggling,  sleight  of 
hand,  and  the  humorous  songs  of  the 
"Pyorrhean  Society." 


The  Camera  Club 

Another  addition  to  the  extra-curricular 
activities  of  the  School  has  recently  been 
made  with  the  organization  of  the  Phillips 
Academy  Camera  Club,  a  group  of  some 
fifteen  enthusiasts,  who  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Moorehead  have  been  able  to 
establish  headquarters  in  the  Archaeologx' 
Museum.  A  series  of  talks  on  various 
phases  of  photography  has  been  planned 
for  the  meetings  during  the  winter  term, 
and  in  May  a  salon  will  be  held  in  the  Ad- 
dison Gallery.  The  officers  of  the  club  are 
Walter  B.  Snell,  President;  Joseph  B. 
Stevens,  Vice-President;  and  Frank  C. 
Powell,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


The  Peabody  Union 

The  Peabody  Union  has  elected  as 
president  Herbert  \'ictor  Kibrick  and  as 
secretary-treasurer  John  Apple  ton  Rand. 
Among  the  organizations  composing  the 
Union  are  the  Science  Club,  the  Classical 
Club,  the  French  Club,  the  German  Club, 
the  Social  Problems  Club,  the  Chess  Club, 
and  the  Literan,'  Club.  The  Union  has 
already  this  year  enjoyed  talks  by  Mr. 
Dirk  van  der  Stucken,  who  discussed  the 
general  situation  in  Germany;  by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  of  the  Exeter  faculty,  who 
described  the  House  System  as  that  school: 
and  by  Dr.  Car)  Pfatteicher,  who  de- 
scribed his  trip  abroad  last  summer  with 
especial  reference  to  affairs  in  Germany. 
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Andovcr  Students  Receive  Highest  Ratings  in  the  June,  igss,  College  Board  Examinations 


Highest 

Phillips  Academy 

No.  of  Highest 

Total 

hxamination 

ZD    /  ■ 

Rating 

students 

Ratings  Candidates 

English  Cp. 

100 

MacDonald  Ueming 

7 

6970 

History,  A,  Ancient 

95 

George  1 .  reck 

I 

1385 

Latin  C'p.  2 

97 

George  L.  Dimock,  Jr. 

3 

2382 

Latin  C^p.  2 

97 

T7„„      ♦ATI,  T 

Lrnest  A.  Johnson,  Jr. 

3 

2382 

Latin  L  p.  3,  rrose 

95 

William  L.  Nute,  Jr. 

38 

2670 

Latin  L.p.  3,  rrose 

95 

John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

38 

2670 

Latin  Cip.  H 

95 

Warren  Babb 

36 

1266 

Latin  C  p.  H 

95 

0  J           1                T  7"      TV  T  1 

Stephen  V.  N.  Powelson 

36 

1266 

Latin  Cip.  H 

95 

Joseph  J.  White,  Jr. 

36 

1 266 

German  Cp.  2 

94 

Paul  J.  Kami 

6 

949 

Mathematics  A 

100 

George  E.  Dimock,  Jr. 

38 

5202 

Mathematics  C 

100 

MacDonald  Deming 

20 

4022 

Mathematics  C 

100 

Hugh  Samson 

20 

4022 

Drawing,  Mechanical 

97 

Malcolm  B.  McTernen,  J 

r.  I 

106 

A  Modern  Classroom:  One  of  Mr.  Freeman's  Classes  in  American  History 
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Athletics 

By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


Varsity  Football 

ANDOVER  opened  her  season  au- 
spiciously by  defeating  New  Hamp- 
ton "Prep"  in  the  first  game  and 
by  taking  the  Harvard  Yearlings  into 
camp  in  the  second.  Defeating  the  Har- 
vard Freshmen  is  becoming  almost  a 
tradition  with  Mr.  Shepard,  as  is  losing  to 
the  Eli  Cubs,  although,  strange  to  say,  the 
Harvard  Freshmen  have  had  little  trouble 
with  the  Yale  fiist  year  men  of  late.  The 
close  of  the  Andover-Yale  Freshman  game 
this  year  found  Andover  trailing  by  a  score 
of  2I-0.  Handicapped  by  the  usual  attack 
of  "Yaleitis,"  against  which  Andover  teams 
have  never  been  able  to  acquire  an  im- 
munity, the  Academy  team  was  soundly 
trounced  by  a  fast  Yale  team  which  took 
advantage  of  all  the  breaks.  "Ray"  Gra- 
ham, last  year's  Andover  captain,  was  re- 
sponsible in  no  small  way  for  Yale's  suc- 
cess. 

Again,  in  the  Brown  Freshman  game, 
Andover  came  out  with  the  small  end  of 
the  score  largely  because  of  the  superb 
playing  of  Pollard  of  Brown,  a  negro  who 
bids  fair  to  be  as  famous  as  was  his  father 
before  him.  A  hard,  clean,  gentlemanly 
player,  he  gave  the  Blue  team  a  lesson  in 
kicking,  passing,  and  broken  field  running. 
The  New  Hampshire  State  Freshmen  de- 
feated the  Blue,  and  the  second  team  was 
sent  against  the  Harvard  Freshman  second 
team  on  the  Saturday  before  the  Exeter 
contest. 

Saturday,  November  1 1 ,  was  cold  and 
clear.  Cleats  struck  sparks  on  the  rock- 
like playing  field  as  the  Andover  and 
Exeter  elevens  went  through  their  signals 
and  practiced  punting  before  the  referee 
called  the  captains  together  to  toss  the 
coin.  Both  squads  were  typical  of  the 
teams  of  the  two  schools.  If  they  had 
changed  uniforms,  only  their  hardboiled 
task  masters  could  have  told  them  apart. 
Captain  David  Fry,  of  Los  Angeles, 
counted   seven   players   on   his  starting 


eleven  from  different  states.  New  York 
led  with  three  players:  Michigan  produced 
two;  and  California,  New  Jersey,  Illinois, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massa- 
chusetts each  furnished  one. 

The  first  period  was  decidedly  Red  with 
Gordon  Clark,  the  shiftiest  back  we  have 
seen  at  Exeter  for  years,  giving  the  Ando- 
ver stands  more  cause  for  shivers  than 
even  the  cruel  north  wind  did.  Late  in  this 
period,  after  a  determined  march  toward 
the  Blue  goal  line,  the  powerful  Exeter 
machine  carried  the  pigskin  over  for  a 
touchdown  and  Clark  kicked  the  goal  for 
the  point  after  touchdown.  Not  to  be 
out-fought,  the  Blue  eleven  came  raging 
back  with  Piatt,  Viens,  and  Rafferty 
carrying  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  Rafferty 
finally  drove  the  ball  over  for  a  score.  The 
story  should  end  here,  for  the  goal  after 
touchdown  was  not  kicked,  and  the  game 
is  recorded  as  a  seven  to  six  victon,"  for  the 
Red.  Andover  had  her  fighting  spirit  up, 
however,  and  for  the  second  and  third 
periods  threatened  constantly.  The  last 
period  again  saw  Exeter  pushing  for\vard, 
though  unable  to  score.  The  teams  were 
evenly  matched,  and  the  game  was  con- 
tested with  spirit  and  fire  against  the 
difficulties  of  frozen  ground  and  icy  winds. 

The  starting  line-ups: 


Exeter  (7) 

Downes,  I.e. 
Toll,  l.t. 
Allen,  l.g. 
Mudge,  c. 
Feeley,  r.g. 
Turner,  r.t. 
Oatis,  r.e. 
Wilson,  q.b. 
Miller,  l.h. 
Colwell,  r.h. 
Clark,  f  b. 

Score  by  periods: 
Exeter 
Andover 


Andover  (6) 

I.e.,  Little 
l.t.,  Fry 
l.g.,  Castle 
c,  Kellogg 
r.g.,  Sears 
r.t.,  Hite 
r.e.,  Cahners 
q.b.,  Burdick 
l.h.,  York 
r.h.,  Viens 
f.b.,  Piatt 


700  o — 7 
060    o — 6 
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Club  Football 

To  ameliorate  to  some  extent  the  defeat 
sustained  by  their  older  brothers,  the 
Varsity,  the  Andover  All-Club  team  de- 
feated the  Exeter  All-Class  team.  Smith 
and  Gammons  starred  for  the  Blue  young- 
sters. For  some  time  the  score  stood  seven 
to  six  in  favor  of  Andover,  and  it  appeared 
as  though  the  story  of  the  Varsity  game 
were  to  be  reversed.  But  Coach  Jackson's 
alert  all-clubbers  put  over  another  touch- 
down; and  when  the  final  whistle  blew, 
the  score  stood  thirteen  to  six  in  favor  of 
Andover. 

Mr.  Richard  Jackson,  a  newcomer  to  the 
faculty,  was  the  mentor  of  the  Greek  team 
which  won  the  club  football  championship 
in  a  series  of  bitterly  contested  struggles. 
The  Paradise-coached  Saxons  and  the 
Romans,  driven  by  Dr.  Eccles,  were  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  fast-moving  Greeks,  but 
despite  the  exhortations  of  Mr.  Baldwin 
the  Gauls  were  compelled  to  bring  up  the 
rear.  The  final  game  between  the  Saxons 
and  the  Greeks  was  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing club  contests  ever  staged.  Handicapped 
by  injuiy,  the  Saxons  fought  hard,  but  the 
Greeks  pushed  deeper  and  deeper  into 
Saxon  territory  until  finally  the  Greek 
quarterback,  "Chuck"  Kellogg,  kicked  a 
beautiful  placement  to  win  the  game  3-0. 


Soccer 

Andover  Ryley-coached  soccer  teams 
have  played  one  hundred  and  ten  games. 
They  have  won  sixty-nine,  tied  twefity 
eight,  and  lost  eighteen,  which  record,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mathematics  Department, 
is  remarkably  good.  This  year  the  team 
lost  one  game,  tied  one,  and  were  the 
victors  in  four.  Tabor  Academy  con- 
quered them  to  a  tune  of  four  to  nothing; 
they  were  tied  by  Exeter,  and  they  won 
from  Worcester  Academy,  M.I.T.  Fresh- 
men, Tufts  Freshmen,  and  the  Harvard 
Freshmen.  The  Andover-Exeter  contest 
was  a  toss-up  from  start  to  finish  with 
Andover  slightly  superior.  The  combined 
effort  of  Captain  Carl  Shirley's  team 
could  not,  however,  seem  to  influence  the 
ball  into  entering  the  scoring  cage,  and  the 
game  ended  with  two  big  zeros,  one  for  the 
Red  and  one  for  the  Blue. 


Polo 

For  his  polo  team  this  fall  Mr.  Lyle 
Phillips  depended  mostly  on  James  Copley, 
playing  number  one;  Robert  Poor,  at  num- 
ber two;  and  Captain  Newell  Brown,  at 
number  three.  They  lost  to  the  Avon 
School,  won  from  a  team  composed  of 
Dartmouth  students,  and  played  two 
practice  games  with  the  Medford  Riding 
Club  and  one  with  a  team  composed  of 
members  of  the  Norwich  University  team. 


Andover-Exeter  Faculty    Touch  Football: 
Andover  Reserves  Fail  in  Crisis 

With  the  deepest  regret  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Bulletin  to 
report  that  a  team  allegedly  representing 
the  Faculty  of  Phillips  Academy  journeyed 
to  Exeter  to  be  defeated  for  the  first  time 
after  many  years  of  undoubted  supremacy 
for  the  Blue  "Brain  Trust."  Lacking  such 
great  names  as  Tower,  Blackmer,  Dake, 
Trowbridge,  Baldwin,  Eccles,  and  Shields, 
"the  pretenders,"  composed  of  Hagen- 
buckle,  Billhardt,  Jackson,  Sanborn,  Boyle, 
and  Watt,  returned  to  state  that  there 
were  three  inches  of  snow  on  the  New 
Hampshire  hills  and  that  they  had  been 
the  guests  at  a  delightful  tea  in  the  Exeter 
Boat  House.  Only  from  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  did  we  glean  that  the  contest 
had  surely  been  staged,  that  the  score  had 
been  recorded  as  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
Red,  and  that  the  game  had  been  played 
before  a  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering 
of  camp  followers,  hangers  on,  and  Exeter 
students. 

The  rumor  that  Exeter  has  lowered  her 
standards  to  bolster  her  faculty  team,  that 
it  did  not  live  up  to  its  non-scouting 
agreement,  and  that  it  allowed  its  team  to 
indulge  in  pre-season  practice  has  been 
suppressed  with  difficulty. 

The  game  must  have  been  bitterly  con- 
tested, as  a  member  of  the  Exeter  faculty 
was  accused  of  tackling  too  high,  and  un- 
fortunately an  Andover  man  was  caught 
tackling  none  too  gently  out  of  bounds. 
Bartow,  Bissell,  Saltonstall,  and  Rogers 
played  well  for  Exeter.  Playing  for  Ando- 
ver, Hagenbuckle,  Billhardt,  and  Jackson 
looked  athletic  before  the  game  began. 
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It  is  said  that  an  Exeter  referee  conducted 
the  contest  impartially  and  that  the  An- 
dover  faculty  left  the  town  unmolested. 


Wrestling 

Mr.  Carlson  again  has  the  wrestling 
squad  on  the  mat.  That  this  year  will  see 
the  first  wrestling  meet  with  Exeter  adds 
zest  to  the  sport.  Along  with  Exeter, 
Tufts  Freshmen,  Milton  Academy,  Taft 
School,  M.I.T.  Freshmen,  and  the  Har- 
vard Freshmen  will  probably  appear  on 
the  schedule.  Mr.  Carlson  is  unfortunate 
in  not  having  many  veterans  from  last 
year  upon  which  to  build  his  team,  but  he 
has  the  habit  of  producing  excellent 
wrestlers  seemingly  from  nowhere. 


Basketball 

Captain  Edward  Kellogg  is  the  only  re- 
turning letter  man  on  the  basketball 
squad,  but  his  brother,  Heller,  and  Mc- 
Lean played  in  some  of  the  contests  last 
season.  Mr.  Billhardt  has  picked  out  Me- 
lendy.  Tucker,  Olsen,  Peelor,  and  Grun- 
dahl  from  the  new  men  as  likely  candi- 
dates for  the  five.  Thirteen  games  are  on 
the  books  to  be  played,  the  season  closing 
with  the  Exeter  team  facing  the  Blue  at 
Andover  on  March  lo.  Other  contests 
will  be  with  M.I.T.  Freshmen,  Lowell 
High  School,  Harvard  Freshmen,  St. 
John's  "Prep,"  Worcester  Academy,  New 
Hampshire  Freshmen,  Bridgton  Acade- 
my, Governor  Dummer  Academy,  Tufts 
Freshmen,  Huntington  School,  the  Har- 
vard J.  Vs.,  and  Northeastern  Freshmen. 


Swimming 

Mr.  Dake  and  the  swimming  squad  will 
miss  the  services  of  McDuff,  who  unfortu- 
nately sustained  a  broken  leg  last  spring. 
Coach  Dake,  has,  however,  some  talent 


upon  which  to  rely,  although  it  is  not  as 
promising  as  it  has  been  in  some  past  years. 
Wingate,  Hurlbutt,  Kelley,  R.  Cushman, 
J.  O'Brien,  Ward  Rafferty,  Brewster  Perry, 
and  Hook  show  promise  of  doing  more 
than  splashing  the  spectators  at  the  sides  of 
the  pool.  The  Exeter  contest  will  be  held 
in  New  Hampshire  on  the  same  day  as  the 
basketball  game  is  played  in  Andover. 
Huntington  School,  the  Harvard  Fresh- 
men, Worcester  Academy,  Gardner  High 
School,  and  the  Boston  Boys  Club  will  ap- 
pear on  the  schedule. 


Boxing  and  Fencing 

Mr.  Peck  has  charge  of  boxing  this  year 
and  is  endeavoring  to  stage  a  revival  of 
"the  art  of  self  defense,"  while  Mr.  Barss 
continues  to  work  out  with  the  fencers. 


Track  and  Cross  Country 

Cross  country  running  staged  a  come- 
back on  the  Hill  this  fall  under  the  coach- 
ing of  Mr.  B.  L.  Boyle,  who,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  his  first  year  in  handling 
this  sport,  produced  a  very^  creditable  team. 
Among  the  outstanding  runners  were 
Horne,  Pierce,  Robinson,  and  Watson. 
Three  matches  were  held,  and  although 
the  scores  of  all  were  close,  the  Blue  dis- 
tance runners  were  able  to  win  but  one. 

The  track  squad  is  practicing  daily  in 
the  Case  Memorial  Cage.  The  relay  team 
shows  promise  of  being  one  of  the  best  in 
our  history  with  Furse,  G.  B.  Stevens, 
Adam  Wolf,  Douglas  Kitchel,  and  Sher- 
man Brayton  showing  a  lot  of  speed.  Cap- 
tain Harding  should  be  an  able  performer 
in  the  pole  vault.  Mr.  Shepard  is  working 
with  the  weight  men  and  the  relay  team. 
J.  B.  Hawes,  an  ex-Cambridge  runner,  has 
charge  of  the  sprinters;  Mr.  Patton  is 
coaching  the  middle  distance  men;  Mr. 
Watt,  the  pole  vaulters;  and  Mr.  Boyle, 
the  hurdlers  and  milers. 
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Alumni  Interests 

By  George  T.  Eaton 

Injormalion  Wanted  for  Alumni  Records 

In  many  cases  the  Alumni  Recorder  has  lost  all  trace  of  graduates  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy. A  partial  list  of  such  missing  graduates  is  printed  here  and  from  time  to  time 
will  be  added  to.  It  will  be  a  great  favor  if  any  reader  of  the  Bulletin  can  send  infor- 
mation to  the  school  about  any  of  the  men  listed  below.  Please  address  Alumni  Recorder, 
George  Washington  Hall,  Andover,  Mass. 


Mame 


Last  Known  Address  Name 


185s 


Thomas  Henry  Burtt  Corsicana,  Texas 

George  Lawrence  Packard  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Jacob  Low  Peabody  Denver,  Colo. 

•855 

James  Butler  Bryantville,  Mass. 

1856 

Mark  Poore  St.  Cloud,  Fla. 

'857 

Daniel  George  Ruth  Reading.  Pa. 

1858 

Edgar  Holt  East  Northport,  Maine 

William  Ayer  Parke  New  York  City 

'859 

Edwin  Eugene  Emerson      Somerville,  Mass. 
Thomas  Poynton  Gilman    Palisades,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Lewis  Richardson  Boston,  Mass. 

i860 

Dr.  Cyrus  Richardson         Boston,  Mass. 

1861 

William  Edward  Swift         Cincinnati,  Ohio 
1862 

William  Wallace  Clark       Greenville,  N.  Y. 
Edwin  Hyde  Sherwood       Lincoln,  Nebr. 

1863 

Selwin  Byron  Plummer       Maiden,  Mass. 
William  Warren  Tracy        Washington,  D.  C. 
1864 

Matthew  Conrad  Hoppin    Paterson,  N.  J. 
Hulet  .Seybolt  Mountainhome,  Pa. 

Henry  Milton  .\mes  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

George  Stewart  Benson       Brookline.  Mass. 
Lyman  Payson  Goodell       Elmdale,  Mich. 
Jacob  Ten  Eyck  Litchfield  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1866 

Eugene  Franklin  Coburn    Springfield,  Mass. 
George  Dunbar  Emerson    New  York  City 
Henry  Melville  White         New  York  City 

1867 

Arthur  Seymour  Burt         Springfield,  Mass. 
Charles  Ward  Durand        Pasadena,  Calif. 
Thomas  Fessenden  Lee       Longmeadow,  Mass. 


1870 


Last  Known  Address 


Walter  L.  Murphy 
Fillmore  Weigley 

Henry  Clay  Darnell 


Monterey,  Calif 
Lake  Geneva,  Wise. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Horace  Bly  Day  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Frank  Sargent  Gault  Chicago,  111. 

Samuel  Boyd  Hepburn       East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Edward  Winslow  Low         Essex,  Mass. 
Richard  Sprague  Stearns    Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Lewis  Thompson  New  York  City 

1871 

William  Herbert  ,\bbot  West  Somerville,  Mass. 
Edson  Bradley  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Horace  Whittier  Haskell     Merrimac,  Mass. 
Frederic  Albert  Hyde         Lincoln,  Nebr. 

1872 

Daniel  Knowlton  Abbott    Concord,  N.  H. 
Edward  Porter  Boynton      Boston,  Mass. 
Frank  Galloupe  Woodbury  Boston,  Mass. 

1874 

Frederick  Darwin  But  ton,  M.D. 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio 
.Samuel  Jennings  Gorman    Fairfield,  Conn. 
William"  Preston  Hill,  M.D.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'875 

James  Henry  Benedict  New  York  City 
Robert  Simpson  Rodman  Lakeport,  Calif. 
David  Terry  Assonet,  Mass. 

1876 

Herbert  Payson  Brown       New  York  City 
Byram  Williams  Carpenter  Winter  Hill,  Mass. 
Henry  Knox  New  York  City 

Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder  Locke 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Addison  Burton  Rodman    Woodland,  Calif. 
•877 

Thomas  Wistar  Brown,  Jr.  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 
James  Locke  DeBevoise       Portland,  Oregon 
John  Middleton  Smith        Allston,  Mass. 
Edward  Lyon  Swazey         San  Antonio,  Texas 

Anson  M.  Bangs  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  Williams  Farrar     Chelsea,  Mass. 
Luke  Martin  Moore  Richmond,  Calif. 

Reuben  Peaslee  Marion,  Indiana 

1879 

Frederick  John  Lancaster  New  York  City 
Curtis  Smith  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

i88n 

George  Augustus  Beaton     Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Addison  Mowry  Irwin         San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Ernest  Kingsbury  Wilkins    Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Edward  H.  Williams 


Edward  H.  Williams,  Class  of  1868 

Professor  Edward  H.  Williams,  class  of 
1868,  closed  a  brilliant  professorial  and 
scientific  career  when  he  died  November 
2,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  After  his 
graduation  from  Phillips  Academy  and 
Yale  lie  took  a  scientific  course  at  Lehigh 
University,  where  he  received  the  degrees 
of  analytical  chemist  and  engineer  of 
mines.  From  1876  to  1881  he  held  impor- 
tant mining  positions;  from  1881  to  1902  he 
was  professor  of  mining  engineering  and 
geology  at  Lehigh;  and  throughout  his 
adult  life  and  particularly  after  his  retire- 
ment in  1902  he  was  a  student  of  languages 
and  science  and  a  lecturer  and  writer  on 
mining  and  geology.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  honorary  societies  of  Tau  Beta  Pi, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  Sigma  Chi  and  of  a 
score  of  scientific  societies,  and  he  was  the 
author  of  numerous  important  papers  on 
mining  and  geology,  including  an  original 
development  of  the  present  theory  of  New 
England  glaciers. 

The   name   of  Professor   Williams  is 


perpetuated  at  Phillips  Academy  in  "Wil- 
liams Hall,"  his  residence  from  1902  to 
1 9 10,  sold  by  him  to  the  school  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  state,  Vermont. 

Professor  Williams  stands  high  in  the 
list  of  distinguished  alumni  of  Phillip- 
Academy,  and  his  career  reflects  honor 
upon  the  school  and  upon  the  other  edu- 
cational institutions  of  which  he  was  a 
graduate. 


Nehemiah  Boynton,  Class  of  i8j^ 

In  the  passing  of  the  Reverend  Nehe- 
miah Boynton,  of  the  class  of  1875,  Phil- 
lips Academy  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  alumni.  A  leader  in  the 
Congregational  church,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  a  beloved  pastor,  and  a  univer- 
sal favorite  among  all  who  knew  him,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Boynton  achieved  a  note- 
worthy career.  Devoted  heart  and  soul  to 
the  great  task  of  helping  his  fellow  men,  he 
was  able  through  his  unusual  talents  to  ac- 
complish incalculable  good  to  man\ 
people.  Highly  successful  in  his  pastorates, 


Nehemiah  Boy.\ton" 
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which  included  churches  in  Boston, 
Brooklyn,  and  New  York,  he  was  also 
a  brilliant  moderator  of  the  National 
Gouncil  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  an  important  figure  in  several 
international  campaigns  and  organiza- 
tions to  promote  world  peace  and  justice. 

Always  deeply  loyal  to  Phillips  Acade- 
my, he  often  preached  at  the  Sunday 
services,  where  he  was  considered  by  suc- 
cessive generations  of  students  to  be  one  of 
the  best  of  the  chapel  speakers. 

The  Reverend  Nehemiah  Boynton  has 
in  his  sphere  of  influence  left  the  world  a 
better  place  than  he  found  it.  What 
greater  praise  can  be  given  anyone? 


J.  Waldo  Smith,  Class  of  1881 

The  father  of  a  Philadelphia  lad,  who 
was  the  boyhood  chum  of  Waldo  Smith, 
offered  to  the  parents  of  Waldo  a  position 
for  him  in  the  father's  business  in  Phila- 
delphia. Feeling  that  he  should  continue  his 
education  further,  they  decided,  without 
consulting  their  son,  to  decline  the  offer. 


J.  Waldo  Smith 


Courtesy  of  Yale  Alumni  Weekly 


Frederic  W.  Allen 

Had  Waldo  known  of  the  offer,  he  might 
have  decided  otherwise,  and  his  wonderful 
life  work  would  not  have  come  to  fruition. 

He  is  best  known  as  the  chief  engineer 
on  the  Catskill  water  supply  system  for  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  was  chosen  for  this 
position  in  1905.  This  system  for  magnitude 
and  cost  ranks  as  the  greatest  ever  under- 
taken in  modern  times.  General  Goethals 
called  it  an  engineering  feat  more  difficult 
than  cutting  the  Panama  Canal. 

An  illustration  of  his  intrepid  courage 
and  leadership  is  afforded  by  his  action  at 
the  time  a  flood  was  sweeping  down  the 
valley  into  Paterson  and  was  rushing  upon 
the  water  plant.  Waldo  Smith  did  not 
hesitate  but  led  the  way  breast  high  to  the 
plant,  battled  through  the  night,  and 
saved  the  works  of  the  Water  Company. 

This  man,  gentle  yet  of  dynamic  force, 
a  trained  specialist  in  technical  knowledge 
and  a  leader  of  men,  was  loved  and  ad- 
mired for  his  skill  and  for  his  honesty. 
Phillips  Academy  should  rejoice  that  this 
man  had  part  of  his  education  within  its 
walls. 

Frederic  W.  Allen,  Class  of  i8g6 

Able  financier,  loyal  Phillips  Academy 
alumnus,    and    generous  philanthropist, 
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Frederic  W.  Allen,  class  of  '96,  died  No- 
vember 26  at  his  home  in  New  York.  His 
career  is  typical  of  his  generation.  Working 
his  way  through  Phillips  Academy  and 
Yale  and  displaying  a  similar  energy  and 
acumen  in  business,  he  rose  rapidly,  event- 
ually entering  the  upper  reaches  of  in- 
dustry and  finance,  where  he  became  an 
important  figure  in  several  well-known 
corporations. 

Like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  he 
conserved  throughout  his  success  a  liberal 
and  kindly  nature,  giving  his  time,  his 
energ\-,  and  his  resources  to  many  phil- 
anthropies. Ever  grateful  to  Phillips  Acad- 
emy for  its  part  in  preparing  him  for  his 
career,  he  was  an  acti\  e  member  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  a  frequent  visitor 
to  Andover.  His  passing  is  a  grievous  loss 
to  the  school,  to  the  charitable  associations 
in  which  he  was  interested,  and  to  his 
associates  and  close  friends. 

Mr.  Allen  stands  as  a  splendid  example 
of  the  Phillips  Academy  alumnus  who 
throughout  a  busy  and  successful  career 
retains  his  affection  for  the  scenes  and 
friends  of  early  years  and  who  cares  so 
much  for  his  fellow  men  that  he  labors 
actively  and  unselfishly  for  their  better- 
ment. 


Obituaries 

Teacher  1875- 1878.  .\rthur  Fessenden  Skeele. 
An  Amherst  graduate  of  1875  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
rank,  he  taught  for  three  years  in  Phillips  and  then 
went  on  to  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  and 
graduated  from  .\ndover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1 88 1.  His  first  pastorate  was  in  East  Bloomfield, 
N.  Y.,  and  subsequent  ones  were  in  .\ugusta,  Me., 
Chicago,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  California.  His 
last  pastorate  was  at  Monrovia,  Calif.,  where  he 
died  August  31,  1933. 

1866 — Silas  Roger  Coburn,  son  of  Gilbert  and 
Cynthia  Spalding  Coburn,  was  bom  in  Pelham, 
X.  H..  September  17,  1848.  He  was  town  clerk  of 
Dracut,  historian  of  Dracut,  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  inspector  in  the  Lawrence  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Lowell.  He  died  in  Lowell,  .\pril  8, 
1932. 

1868 — Edward  Higginson  Williams,  son  of  Ed- 
ward Higginson  and  Cornelia  Bailey  Prall  Wil- 
liams, was  born  in  Proctorsville,  \  t.,  September  30, 
1849.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1872  and  from 
Lehigh  in  1875  as  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He 
was  with  a  mining  corps  in  Pennsylvania  and  was 


engineer  for  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  of  Johns- 
town, Pa.  From  1881  to  1902  he  was  professor  of 
mining  engineering  and  geology-  in  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity. For  several  years  he  was  a  resident  of  .\ndover. 
and  his  home  here  became  the  \N'illiams  Hall  of 
the  .\cademy.  His  later  years  were  spent  in  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  where  he  died  November  2,  1933.  Five 
sons  attended  Phillips,  Edward  H.  3d,  1909,  Nor- 
man 4th,  191 1,  .\mory  L.,  191 2.  Wentworth,  1915. 
Laurens,  191 9. 

1874 —  Henr\-  Frank,  son  of  Jacob  H.  and  Henri- 
etta .\uerbach  Frank,  was  born  in  Lafayette,  Ind.. 
December  21,  1854.  He  attended  Har\  ard  for  one 
year,  taught  in  1876  and  1877  in  Cornell  College, 
Iowa,  was  a  pastor  for  a  decade,  preached  at  inde- 
pendent churches  in  New  York  City  and  San 
Francisco,  and  was  a  gifted  lecturer  and  author. 
He  died  in  .San  Diego,  Calif.,  in  July,  1933. 

1875 —  Nehemiah  Boynton,  son  of  Eleazer  1846 
and  Mary  Chadboume  Plummer  Boynton,  wa- 
born  in  Medford,  November  21,  1856.  He  gradu- 
ated from  .\mherst  in  1879  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminarv'  in  1882.  He  was  pastor  in 
Littleton,  Haverhill.  Boston.  Detroit,  and  Brookl>-n. 
During  the  world  war  he  was  chaplain  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  Medford,  November  8. 
1933.  Three  sons  attended  Phillips,  Daniel  W.. 
1901 .  Edward  C,  1903.  Nehemiah.  1915.  .\ brother. 
Edward  P.,  was  in  the  class  of  1872. 

1877 —  William  .-Mvin  Knowlton,  son  of  William 
Wallace  and  Martha  Elizabeth  Darrah  Knowlton. 
was  born  in  Nashville.  Tenn.,  June  24,  1855.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  .\mherst  class  of  1 881  and 
graduated  from  the  Boston  University  Law  School 
in  i88r .  He  practiced  law  in  Boston.  He  had  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Natick  Librar\-,  a  trustee  of  the  Natick 
Savings  Bank,  a  member  of  the  Natick  School 
Board,  and  a  president  of  the  Newion  Board  of 
Aldermen.  He  died  in  Boston.  December  9.  1933. 

1878 —  Frank  Brooks  Jenkins,  son  of  John  Brooks 
and  Ellen  Holt  Jenkins,  was  born  in  .\ndover, 
March  6,  i860.  He  was  connected  with  the  Tyer 
Rubber  Company  and  was  an  accountant  manager 
of  the  .\merican  Woolen  Company.  He  died  in 
Newton,  October  15,  1933.  Two  brothers  attended 
Phillips,  .\lvin  and  Charles  B..  both  of  the  class  of 
1 875.  -\  son.  Brooks  U. ,  was  in  the  class  of  1 908. 

1 88 1 — Jonas  Waldo  Smith,  son  of  Francis  and 
.\bigail  Prescott  Baker  Smith,  was  born  in  Lincoln. 
March  9,  1861.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technolog\-  in  1887.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  water 
works  in  his  native  town  and  later  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  East  Jersey  Water  Company.  In  1905 
he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  board  of  water 
supply  of  New  York  City  and  directed  the  con- 
struction of  the  Catskill  water  supply  system.  He 
died  in  New  York  City.  October  14,  1933.  Two 
brothers  attended  Phillips,  Charles  S..  1877,  and 
Frank  W.,  1873. 
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1882 — Tracy  Hyde  Harris,  son  of  Tracy  Hyde 
and  Hannah  Virginia  WyckofF  Harris,  was  bom  in 
New  York  City,  July  5,  1864.  He  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1886  and  received  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
1888.  He  became  a  prominent  lawyer  in  the  city  of 
his  birth  and  died  there  October  27,1 933.  A  brother 
Edward  W.  was  in  the  class  of  1880. 

1890 — John  Edward  Lane,  son  of  John  William 
and  Mary  Haynes  Lane,  was  born  in  Whately, 
February  12,  1872.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1894  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Yale 
in  1903.  He  practiced  his  profession  in  New  Haven 
for  five  years,  in  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  for  four 
years,  and  after  a  year  of  study  in  Paris  and  Berlin 
he  returned  to  New  Haven  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  taught  in  the  Yale  Department  of  University 
Health  and  died  in  New  Haven,  October  17,  1933. 
A  brother,  Wilfred  C,  was  in  the  class  of  1897. 

i8go — Leland  Stanford  Stillman,  son  of  Jacob 
Davis  Babcock  and  Mary  Gavitt  Wells  Stillman, 
was  born  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  September  8, 
1870.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1894  and 
from  the  New  York  Law  School  in  1896.  He  was 
with  the  Astor  Trust  Co.,  was  a  lawyer  in  New 
York  City,  and  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  Bank- 
ers Trust  Co.  He  died  in  Redlands,  Calif,  July  5, 
1933.  A  son,  Charles  L.,  was  in  the  class  of  1922. 

1890 — Robert  Ashley  Terry,  son  of  Killey  Eld- 
ridge  and  Mary  Ashley  Terry,  was  born  in  New 
Bedford,  September  30,  1869.  He  became  a  lawyer 
in  New  Bedford  and  died  in  that  city,  June  28,  1932. 

1890 — Chauncey  Wetmore  Wells,  formerly  Mau- 
rice Chauncey  Wells,  son  of  Lewis  Gray  and  Mary 
Ellen  Wetmore  Wells,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
May  25,  1872.  He  was  a  Yale  graduate  of  the  class 
of  1896.  He  became  a  professor  of  English  in  the 
University  of  California  and  died  in  Berkeley,  Calif, 
August  31,  1933. 

1892 —  Richard  Cameron  Haldeman,  son  of 
Richard  Jacobs  and  Margaretta  Cameron  Halde- 
man, was  born  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  13,  1874. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1896  and  from 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1899  with  the  degree  of  electrical 
engineer.  He  was  with  the  Westinghouse  Manu- 
facturing Company  till  1905.  He  was  manager  of 
the  Hagertown,  Md.,  Street  Railway  Co.,  president 
of  the  Harrisburg  Bridge  Co.,  director  in  many 
corporations,  founder  and  president  of  the  Motor 
Club  of  Harrisburg,  and  vice-president  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association.  He  died  in 
Harrisburg,  October  20,  1933.  A  brother,  Donald 
C,  was  in  the  class  of  1889. 

1893 —  Robert  Barlow  Harkness,  son  of  Robert 
and  Betsey  Frances  Mallory  Harkness,  was  born  in 
Elkhorn,  Wise,  July  16,  1874.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1899.  He  was  a 
lawyer  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  was  president 
of  the  Willes-Horne  Drug  Store  Co.  He  died  in 
Holladay,  Utah,  June  15,  1933. 


1893 —  James  Israel  Lineaweaver,  son  of  Wash- 
ington Kline  and  Eliza  Florence  Pleasants  Linea- 
weaver, was  born  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  September  15, 
1874.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1897,  and 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1900.  He 
was  a  lawyer  and  broker  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
died  in  Edgartown,  August  20,  1933.  A  brother, 
Charles  P.,  was  in  the  class  of  1890. 

1894 —  Burr  Clark  Chamberlin,  son  of  Ansel 
Evans  and  Carrie  Florence  Barker  Chamberlin, 
was  born  in  Daltcn,  August  21,  1877.  He  was 
graduated  from  Sheffield  in  1897  and  remained  in 
the  Yale  Graduate  School  for  two  years.  He  served 
as  athletic  coach  in  various  colleges;  was  connected 
with  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  and  with 
the  makers  of  machinery  in  Dalton;  and  was 
president  of  the  Larvex  Corporation  of  Brooklyn. 
He  was  a  broker  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  November  10,  1933. 
A  brother,  Charles  H.,  was  in  the  class  of  1894. 

1894 —  Levi  Moody,  son  of  Levi  and  Pamella 
Nye  Bowen  Moody,  was  born  in  Highland  Center, 
Iowa,  December  12,  1868.  He  attended  Grinnell 
College  and  received  his  A.B.  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  in  1906.  Since  1908  he  was  a  contractor 
in  building  operations  in  Chicago,  111.,  where  he 
died  September  23,  1933.  Two  brothers  attended 
Phillips,  Perrin  N.,  1894,  and  Seth  E.,  1895. 

1895 —  John  Davenport  Clarke,  son  of  John  and 
Emaline  Davenport  Clarke,  was  born  in  Hobart, 
N.  Y.,  January  15,  1873.  He  was  graduated  from 
Lafayette  in  1908,  studied  in  Colorado  College  and 
New  York  Law  School,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Brooklyn  Law  School  in  191 1.  He  was  with  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  New  York,  1921-1925,  and  from  1927  till  his 
death,  November  5,  1933,  by  reason  of  an  automo- 
bile accident  near  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

1895 —  William  Fessenden  Merrill,  son  of  James 
Griswold,  1859,  and  Louisa  Wilder  Boutwell 
Merrill,  was  born  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  March  19, 
1877.  He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1899. 
For  fourteen  years  he  was  with  the  Library  Bureau, 
and  for  eleven  years  he  was  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Lamson  Company  of  Boston  and 
Syracuse.  In  1928  he  was  vice-president  and  later 
president  of  Remington,  Rand,  Inc.  He  died  in 
New  York  City,  October  7,  1933.  A  son,  Frederick 
T.,  was  in  the  class  of  1923. 

1896 —  Frederic  Winthrop  Allen,  son  of  Melzar 
Waterman  and  Martha  Metcalf  Allen,  was  born  in 
Walpole,  May  26,  1877.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
in  the  class  of  1900.  He  was  with  the  Simmons 
Hardware  Company  of  St.  Louis,  was  vice-president 
of  the  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank  of 
New  York,  and  on  January  i,  191 5,  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  at 
the  time  of  his  death  being  the  senior  New  York 
partner.  He  was  a  director  in  numerous  corpora- 
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tions.  During  his  college  life  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Yale  crew  for  four  years,  captain  the  last  two.  He 
died  in  New  York  City,  November  25,  i933-  Two 
brothers  attended  Phillips,  Bernard  M.,  1888,  and 
Philip  R.,  1892. 

1896 — Herbert  Wesley  Bates,  son  of  Wallace  and 
Mary  Alba  Alley  Bates,  was  born  in  Lynn,  June  16, 
1876.  He  was  a  graduate  from  Sheffield  in  1899. 
He  became  a  merchant  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
died  in  that  city  July  25,  1933. 

1899 — Morton  Cross  Fitch,  son  of  Ashbel  Parme- 
lee  and  Elizabeth  Cross  Fitch,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  June  18,  1881.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1 903  and  from  the  New  York  Law  School  in 
1905.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City  and  died 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1933.  A  son, 
Morton  Cross,  was  in  the  class  of  1929. 

1899 — Arthur  Josiah  Mills,  son  of  Arthur  and 
Mary  Ingram  Mills,  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  May  18, 
1881.  He  was  graduated  from  Sheffield  in  1903.  He 
was  connected  with  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  the  Empire  State  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.  at  Albany,  and  was  manager  of  the 
Pittsfield  Auto  Garage  Co.  He  died  in  Noroton, 
Conn.,  November  5,  1933. 

1899 — Edwin  Adams  Sayward,  son  of  Geoige 
Henry  and  Georgianna  .\dams  Say'ward,  was  born 
in  Boston,  June  13,  1878.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Sheffield  class  of  1902.  He  became  a  cotton  merch- 
ant in  Boston  and  died  in  Brookline,  December  6, 
1933.  .\  brother,  Harry  M.,  was  in  the  class  of  1898. 

1903 — John  Joseph  McClelland,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Martha  Stevenson  McClelland,  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  4,  1879.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Amherst  in  1907.  For  two  years  he  at- 
tended Union  Theological  Seminary  and  graduated 
at  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1910.  He  was  pastor  in 
Cummington,  New  Bedford,  New  Haven,  New 
Rochelle,  and  Carmel,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  West 
Haven,  Conn.,  November  2,  1933. 

1905 — Cleveland  May  Thome,  son  of  William 
Hicks  and  Ida  Cleveland  Thome,  was  born  in 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  March  28,  1884.  He  was  graduated 
from  Sheffield  in  1907  and  from  the  Columbia 
Law  School  in  191 3.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  New  York 
City  and  was  connected  with  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  of  Philadelphia,  the  PennsyKania 
Steel  Co.,  and  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Works.  He 
died  in  Bear  Mountain  Park,  N.  Y.,  .\ugust  29, 
1933- 

1922 — Loren  Hart  Loomis,  son  of  Henry  .\rthur 
and  Kate  Elmendorf  Bowman  Loomis,  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Febmary  i,  1906.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1926.  He  was  an  assistant 
in  the  Department  of  Personnel  Study  in  Yale 
University  and  died  in  West  Haven,  Conn.,  De- 
cember 1 ,  1932. 


Personals 

1 87 1 — On  November  g,  1933,  the  Both  birthday  of 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  president  emeritus  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  was  celebrated  by  a 
tea  given  by  the  Women's  Liberal  Arts  and  Science 
Department  and  a  dinner  given  by  Professor 
Frederick  C.  Waite. 

1873 — Hollis  R.  Bailey  has  written  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  Beginning  of  the  First  Church  in 
Cambridge."' 

1887 — Carroll  N.  Brown  has  translated  from  the 
modern  Greek  the  "Histoiy  of  Greek  Public  Fi- 
nance." Professor  Brown  is  cormected  with  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

1889 —  Clifford  D.  Bliss  is  finance  examiner  on  the 
Federal  Emergency  Public  Works  .\dministration. 

1890 —  Alfred  Ernest  Stearns  and  Miss  Grace 
Clemons  were  married  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1933.  Dr.  Stearns  in  October  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Mercersburg 
Academy.  Four  other  distinguished  people  joined 
the  board  at  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge, 
General  Merritt  Ireland,  U.S..\.,  Dr.  John  T. 
Stone  of  Chicago,  and  Dean  Luther  Eisenhart  of 
Princeton. 

1896 — Walter  P.  Eaton  has  wTitten  a  volume  of 
essays  entitled  "On  Yankee  Hilltops,"  published 
by  the  W'.  .\.  W'ilde  Company. 

1896 — Frank  H.  Hardy  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  association  of  Massachusetts 
assessors. 

1899 — ''Physician,  Surgeon,  and  Hail  Fellow." 
This  caption  taken  from  a  Youngstown,  Ohio  Bul- 
letin refers  to  Dr.  Sidney  M.  McCurdy,  who  has 
ser\  ed  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company 
for  more  than  twenty  years  as  its  chief  surgeon. 
His  Hospital  and  Medical  Department  now  have 
a  two  story  building  at  Campbell  with  several 
branch  stations  manned  by  four  doctors  and  eleven 
registered  nurses.  Dr.  McCurdy  is  also  a  member 
of  many  medical  societies. 

1903 — Rev.  Charles  P.  Otis  is  now  a  member  of 
the  clergy  staff  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  \'irgin 
in  New  York  City  and  may  be  addressed  at  144 
West  47th  Street. 

1907 — Herbert  Neal  and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Saw- 
yer Hill  were  married  in  Elkton,  Md.,  October  3, 
■933- 

1 91 3 —  .\  son,  Edward  Shepherd,  III,  has  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Gregory,  Jr.,  of 
New  York  City. 

1914 —  Richard  G.  Preston  is  rector  of  .\11  Saints 
Church  of  Worcester. 

1932 — John  W.  Morse  and  Miss  Marian  Eliza- 
beth House  were  married  in  Frederick,  Maryland, 
on  April  15.  1933. 
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Edit 

BENTLEY'S  famous  remark,  be- 
loved by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "no 
man  was  ever  written  out  of  reputation 
but  by  himself,"  is,  in  the  long  run, 
none  the  less  true  of  schools  than  of 
men.  Our  job  here  at  Andover  is  to 
build  the  best  modern  school  that  we 
know  how  to  build  and  trust  to  a  dis- 
cerning public  to  render  a  fair  verdict. 
But  in  the  process  our  friends  can  be  of 
no  small  help. 

The  only  public  scepticism  which  we 
hear  voiced  regarding  Andover  is  found 
to  resolve  itself  into  one  main  question: 
is  the  individual  boy  at  Phillips  Acade- 
my receiving  the  personal  attention 
which  he  deserves?  There  is  not  space 
here  to  review  all  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  recently  to  adapt  our  edu- 
cation to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
boy.  But  to  this  end  more  than  to  any 
other  has  the  administration  bent  its 
efforts.  To  convince  himself  of  that, 
one  only  need  read  the  public  utter- 
ances of  the  Headmaster  during  the 
past  year  and  visit  the  school  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  his  ideas  have  been 
transformed  into  realities.  A  more  mod- 
ern, comprehensive,  and  flexible  cur- 
riculum has  been  put  into  effect.  Stu- 
dents are  being  advised  more  care- 
fully than  ever  before  on  their  course 
of  study.  Machinery  for  testing  apti- 
tudes has  been  instituted.  Slow  sections 
have  been  formed  for  those  needing 
special  drill,  and  honor  sections  have 
been  organized  for  boys  who  are 
equipped  to  go  more  deeply  into  cer- 


orial 

tain  subjects  than  the  average.  House- 
masters have  never  been  so  fully  in- 
formed concerning  the  backgrounds, 
interests,  and  needs  of  the  boys  under 
their  charge.  As  a  consequence,  never 
in  the  recent  history  of  the  Academy 
have  so  few  boys  been  dropped  from 
the  school  for  scholastic  or  disciplinary 
reasons. 

At  the  recent  alumni  gatherings  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  in  the  West 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  modern  school 
has  been  shown.  Letters  expressing 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  new 
policies  arrive  at  the  Headmaster's  of- 
fice daily.  Especially  applauded  at  the 
New  York  dinner  was  Dr.  Fuess's 
statement  that  no  parent  need  now  be 
afraid  to  send  an  adequately  prepared 
thirteen  or  fourteen  year-old  boy  to 
Phillips  Academy, — that  we  are  equip- 
ped to  take  care  of  him.  Everyone  is 
eager  to  help.  From  our  point  of  view 
not  the  least  of  the  services  which 
alumni  can  render  today  is  to  be- 
come fully  acquainted  with  the  new 
school.  May  the  day  never  come  when 
alumni  stories  of  the  colorful,  but  some- 
what lawless,  days  of  the  old  Andover 
cease  to  circulate.  But  when  these 
stories  are  tempered  with  well-in- 
formed talk  of  the  Academy  today, 
which  is  perfecting  every  means  of  giv- 
ing each  of  its  boys  the  maximum  indi- 
vidual care  consistent  with  his  own 
self  development,  the  alumni  will  be 
rendering  Andover  the  greatest  service 
within  their  power. 
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THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 


By  Sarah  L.  Frost 


T|HE  chambered  nautilus,  symbol  of 
spiritual  growth,  and  the  motto, 
per  ampliora  ad  altiora,  form  the  book- 
plate of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Both  the 
nautilus  and  the  accompanying  inscription 
have  been  made  a  part  of  the  design  on  the 
bookplate  of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library,  and  they  might  well,  also,  be  cut 
into  the  fabric  of  its  walls,  for  here  in  epi- 
tome is  the  reason  for  the  establishing  of 
libraries,  the  purpose  of  all  learning,  the 
meaning  of  all  education,  that  they  may 
serve  as  guideposts  to  a  way  of  life,  that 
from  the  broader  life  may  be  evolved  the 
higher  life,  per  ampliora  ad  altiora. 

But  all  ideals  must  have  a  foundation  in 
reality  and  a  library  must  be  able  to  justi- 
fy its  existence  by  actual  achievements  as 
well  as  by  proclaiming  the  faith  which  is  in 
it.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  outline 
very  briefly  the  objectives  of  a  library  in  a 
school  of  the  type  of  Phillips  Academy  and 


The  Bookplate  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


then  to  examine  each  statement  in  greater 
detail  to  see  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  what  is  only  a  hope  for  the  future. 
Stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  this  is  the 
service  which  the  library  should  render  to 
the  school: 

1.  To  build  up  a  well-balanced  collec- 
tion of  books,  which  shall  include  a  schol- 
ars' library  for  the  use  of  the  faculty. 

2.  To  protect  the  books  and  documents 
committed  to  its  care  so  that  those  of  value 
may  be  preserved  for  posterity. 

3.  To  catalogue  adequately  the  books 
which  are  the  immediate  property  of  the 
library  and  also  to  make  a  union  catalogue 
of  books  belonging  to  other  departments 
which  are  available  for  general  use. 

4.  To  provide  a  quiet  place  where  both 
faculty  and  students  may  study. 

5.  To  teach  the  use  of  the  library. 

6.  To  teach  the  art  of  reading  and  to 
help  in  every  possible  way  to  develop  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  school. 

The  Collection  of  Books 

Nothing  is  more  impressive  in  all  the 
vast  Sterling  Memorial  Library-  than  the 
small  room  in  which  is  housed  Yale's  first 
library.  Its  pine  paneled  walls  present  a 
harmonious  background  for  the  ancient 
calf  bound  volumes  which  have  been  col- 
lected, with  the  aid  of  a  manuscript  cata- 
logue, from  various  parts  of  the  library  and 
assembled  in  this  room.  Phillips  Academy 
is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  catalogue 
of  its  earliest  collection  of  books,  but  a 
manuscript  record,  dated  181 9,  lists  some 
586  volumes,  of  which  more  than  one- 
fourth  have  been  found  and  identified.  It 
is  proposed  to  keep  this  early  Ubran,-  to- 
gether because  of  its  historical  interest  and 
the  light  W'hich  it  throws  on  the  t\-pe  of 
books  available  to  the  Phillips  Academy  of 
that  day. 

Later,  the  libraries  of  the  different  soci- 
eties were  established;  first,  the  Social 
Fraternity,  then  that  of  the  Philomathean 
Society  and  that  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry, 
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all  later  merged  in  the  Associate  Library. 
Many  of  these  volumes,  with  their  distinc- 
tive bookplates,  may  be  found  on  the 
shelves  of  the  present  library.  In  1853 
'Squire  Farrar  gave  his  law  library,  in  the 
'seventies  the  Taylor  Memorial  Library 
was  established,  and  in  1884  was  begun 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Bancroft  Col- 
lection, consisting  of  English  translations 
of  Virgil.  In  1897  an  Historical  Library 
was  started  with  money  contributed  es- 
pecially for  that  purpose,  and  this  collec- 
tion of  some  550  volumes  is  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  library  which  we  know  to- 
day. In  1927  a  fund  was  established  to 
purchase  books  on  sport  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, to  be  known  as  the  Mercer  Library. 
Part  of  the  medical  library  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  the  Author's  Edition  of  his 
Works,  and  many  first  editions  of  his 
books  were  presented  in  1928.  The 
years  1929  and  1930  saw  the  addition  of 
nearly  5,000  volumes,  the  largest  increase 
which  the  library  has  known.  This  was 
made  possible  by  a  very  generous  gift  with 
which  was  secured  many  volumes  long 
needed  to  round  out  the  library's  collec- 
tions. At  this  time,  also,  a  large  number  of 
books  was  added  which  enabled  the  fac- 
ulty to  carry  on  their  research  on  many 
subjects  from  the  library's  own  resources. 
The  most  notable  addition  to  this  schol- 
ars' library  was  the  Charles  H.  Forbes  Col- 
lection of  Vergiliana. 

If,  as  President  Coolidge  pointed  out  in 
his  Sesqui-Centennial  address,  it  is  in  the 
secondary  school,  rather  than  in  college, 
that  the  mind  of  the  student  is  molded  and 
his  character  formed,  then  there  is  no 
more  important  work  than  that  of  teaching 
in  a  school  like  Phillips  Academy.  One  of 
the  library's  chief  duties,  therefore,  should 
be  to  provide  a  working  library  for  the 
faculty.  In  his  book  of  essays.  The  Aims  of 
Education,  Professor  Whitehead  of  Harvard, 
speaking  of  research  as  a  necessary  part  of 
teaching,  writes:  "It  is  the  function  of  the 
scholar  to  evoke  into  life  wisdom  and 
beauty  which,  apart  from  his  magic, 
would  remain  lost  in  the  past."  Here  is  no 
dry-as-dust  learning  but  knowledge  made 
alive  by  imagination  and  imparted  to 
others,  the  lighted  torch  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another. 


Since  the  library  has  been  established 
in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library  it 
has  been  enriched  by  gifts  from  many 
sources  and  it  has,  also,  purchased,  as  far 
as  funds  have  permitted,  the  best  of  the 
books  as  they  were  published,  until  it  now 
has  an  excellent  collection,  particularly 
strong  in  the  field  of  American  History 
and  of  the  Classics.  Yet,  many  gaps  on  its 
shelves  must  be  filled  before  it  can  be  con- 
sidered a  really  well-balanced  library. 

Preservation  of  the  Books 
Much  space  has  been  devoted  to  re- 
counting the  development  of  the  library 
because  it  is  this  heritage  from  the  past 
which  gives  it  a  certain  individuality 
which  cannot  be  found  in  a  library  con- 
sisting entirely  of  new  books.  It  also  im- 
poses a  great  responsibility.  To  guard  the 
treasures  of  the  past  demands  an  expendi- 
ture of  both  time  and  money.  This  mater- 
ial is  being  put  in  order  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble and  a  small  sum  of  money  is  to  be 
set  aside  each  year  for  the  repairing  and 
restoring  of  such  of  these  early  volumes  as 
have  begun  to  show  the  ravages  of  time. 
The  Andover  Collection,  which  con- 
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sists  of  material  relating  to  the  school,  the 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  town  of 
Andover,  is  another  collection  which  must 
be  preserved  for  posterity.  It  contains  so 
much  fugitive  material  that  its  arrange- 
ment requires  a  large  amount  of  time,  but 
as  there  is  no  other  department  which  can 
keep  the  complete  record  of  the  history 
of  the  school  this  is  a  very  vital  part  of  the 
library's  work. 

Cataloguing 

In  regard  to  the  cataloguing  of  the 
books,  the  type  of  work  demanded  is  more 
like  that  of  the  college  library,  for  more 
attention  must  be  paid  to  bibliographical 
detail  than  is  necessary  in  a  high  school  or 
small  public  library.  Much  ephemeral 
material  can  be  recorded  with  a  minimum 
of  time  and  effort,  but  scholarly  detail  is 
essential  for  all  books  of  permanent  value. 

A  union  catalogue  is  necessary  in  a 
school  whose  buildings  are  as  widely  scat- 
tered as  those  of  Phillips  Academy;  there 
should  be  one  place  where  a  record  may  be 
found  of  all  books  which  the  school  owns. 
This  has  already  been  accomplished  for 
the  Addison  Gallery  and  it  is  hoped  soon 
to  complete  the  work  in  other  departments. 

The  Library  as  a  Place  for  Study 
It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  a  quiet  at- 
mosphere is  necessary  for  concentration 
and  for  studying  with  an  undivided  mind; 
therefore  the  library  maintains  a  study  and 
a  reserve  book  room  for  the  students, 
which  they  are  expected  to  use  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  The  con- 
ference rooms  and  upper  stacks  are  avail- 
able to  the  faculty  for  study  and  research. 

Library  Instruction 
As  self-direction  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  Andover's  educational  scheme,  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  the  library  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  library's  func- 
tions. Even  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  ways  of  a  library  gives  a  very  real 
sense  of  freedom  and  pleasure  in  its  use, 
and  in  this  present  day  when  libraries  sup- 
plement so  much  of  the  instruction  given 
in  both  schools  and  colleges  it  is  absolute- 
ly essential  that  students  shall  be  taught 
to  use  intelligently  the  card  catalogue,  the 


Readers'  Guide,  and  other  well-known 
books  of  reference.  Here  at  Phillips  Acade- 
my a  graded  course  is  given  which  begins 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  with  in- 
struction to  the  entering  class  on  some  of 
the  more  important  library  "tools"  and  an 
introduction  to  the  treasures  of  the  library. 
The  instruction  is  developed  in  more  de- 
tail for  the  Upper  Middle  class.  Both 
classes  are  obliged  to  pass  a  test  and  their 
marks  are  recorded  as  for  work  done  for 
the  English  department.  In  their  senior 
year  the  students  learn  to  make  bibliogra- 
phies in  connection  with  work  in  their 
English  classes. 

Much  has  been  accomplished,  through 
definite  instruction,  in  making  students 
familiar  with  the  libran,".  Yet  much 
more  could  be  achieved  if  the  work  were 
more  closely  correlated  with  classroom 
work  and  the  students  were  sent  to  the 
librar)',  again  and  again,  to  make  use 
of  its  reference  books  for  class  assign- 
ments, for  only  as  they  put  into  practice 
the  knowledge  which  they  have  ac- 
quired can  they  become  expert  in  the 
use  of  this  material. 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  whole  field 
of  knowledge  to  be  found  in  books  is  con- 
tained in  libraries,  it  becomes  evident  that 
a  key  to  this  knowledge  is  not  only  essen- 
tial as  a  help  to  students  throughout  their 
college  course  but  that  it  also  enables  them 
to  play  an  intelligent  part  in  the  world  of 
men  and  affairs.  Some  day  library  instruc- 
tion will  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum  and  a 
requirement  for  admission  to  college. 

The  L1BR.A.RY  .\s  ax  Aid  in  Teaching  the 
Art  of  Reading 
The  teaching  of  the  art  of  reading  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
library's  duties.  Evervone  realizes  the 
value  of  being  able  to  read  for  information 
with  speed  and  mental  grasp  and,  also,  for 
pleasure  so  that  reading  becomes  one  of 
the  real  joys  of  life,  a  permanent  used  pos- 
session, and  not  one  reserv^ed  for  desert 
islands  and  other  lonely  moments.  Pre- 
cisely what  the  library  is  able  to  do  to- 
wards teaching  the  art  of  reading  and 
making  it  a  pleasureable  experience  is  dif- 
ficult to  state  accurately,  for  it  does  not 
lend  itself  readily  to  proof  by  statistics.  It 
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is  possible,  however,  to  record  some  of  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  which  indicate 
that  reading  has  become  a  natural  and 
pleasant  occupation  here  at  Phillips  Acade- 
my and  to  mention,  also,  some  things 
which  the  library  does  to  encourage  this 
art. 

Since  the  first  moment  that  the  new 
library  was  opened,  the  Freeman  Room, 
with  its  comfortable  chairs,  its  fireplace, 
and  its  book-lined  walls,  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct appeal  to  the  students,  and  it  is  felt 
that  this  reading  room  has  done  more  to 
foster  and  develop  a  taste  for  reading  than 
any  other  factor  in  the  school  life.  Here  the 
students  may  come  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
that  the  library  is  open  and  their  schedules 
permit,  to  read  the  latest  magazine,  to  take 
down  from  the  shelves  a  book  begun,  per- 
haps, the  day  before  and  not  quite  fin- 
ished, to  go  to  the  stacks  to  find  some  book 
which  meets  the  need  of  the  moment  or 
which  gives  information  about  their  par- 
ticular interests.  Here  they  learn  that  in  a 
busy  life  they  can  find  time  for  reading  by 
making  the  most  of  spare  moments,  and 
they  also  discover  that  reading  may  be 
done  for  pleasure  and  from  choice,  and 
that  it  is  not  a  task. 

Through  unrestricted  access  to  the 
stacks  the  student  is  able  to  make  a  choice 
among  several  books  on  the  same  subject 
or  to  discover  that  there  are  more  books  in 
the  library  written  by  an  author  whom  he 
has  especially  enjoyed.  Gradually  he  be- 
comes familiar  with  a  large  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  library,  at  least  by  sight, 
and  sees  many  books  which  he  will  read 
when  he  has  more  time.  This  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  open  stacks  and  of  a  reason- 
ably small  collection  of  books. 

In  The  Phillipian,  lists  and  reviews  of 
new  books  are  published,  some  of  these  r  e- 
views being  written  by  the  students.  Book 
jackets  are  posted  and  new  books  are  dis- 
played each  week;  exhibitions  are  ar- 
ranged to  make  more  real  a  particular 
period  of  history  or  literature;  old  books 
and  manuscripts,  bookplates,  the  boys' 
hobbies,  and  much  other  material  are 
shown.  Usually  students  assist  in  arranging 


the  exhibitions  and  so  gain  additional 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  material  dis- 
played. When  a  Shakespeare  exhibit  was 
being  planned  several  years  ago,  a  boy  said 
to  the  librarian,  "This  must  be  very  educa- 
tional for  you."  It  was.  So  hope  is  enter- 
tained that  others,  too,  may  find  "educa- 
tional" some  of  the  many  library  exhibits. 

To  encourage  students  to  build  up  lib- 
raries of  their  own,  books  are  ordered  for 
them  by  the  library.  Some  day  it  is  hoped 
that  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Academy  will 
endow  a  prize  to  be  given  to  the  student 
who  gathers  together  the  best  collection  of 
books  in  his  undergraduate  days,  such  a 
prize  as  A.  Edward  Newton,  the  well- 
known  bibliophile,  has  made  possible  at 
Swarthmore  College  and  which  he  de- 
scribes entertainingly  in  his  recent  book  of 
essays  called  End  Papers. 

The  library  is  open  88  hours  a  week  out 
of  a  possible  92,  and  a  member  of  the  staff 
is  always  in  attendance  and  may  usually  be 
found  at  the  main  desk  to  answer  ques- 
tions, to  suggest  a  good  book  to  read,  or 
to  direct  a  student  how  to  find  for  himself 
the  information  which  he  is  seeking.  The 
librarian  is  never  too  busy  to  give  assis- 
tance. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  students  bor- 
row books  for  outside  reading,  and  the 
average  total  attendance  at  the  library 
during  one  day  is  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred.  While  there  must  always  be 
rules  for  general  guidance,  yet  every  stu- 
dent should  be  treated  as  an  individual 
and  his  reading  interests  studied  so  that  the 
library  can  give  to  each  boy  the  help  that 
his  particular  personality  requires.  This 
is  both  a  problem  and  an  opportunity  and 
one  which  deserves  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration and  effort. 

And  the  purpose  of  this  effort?  Per- 
haps the  answer  may  be  found  in  John 
Gould  Fletcher's  poem,  Andover  Elms: 

"Youth  going  under  their  boughs, 
To  dream,  to  laugh,  to  think,  to  gaily  spend  their 
ease; 

To  catch,  perhaps,  some  spar  of  thought,  fit  for 

man's  loftiest  house, 
From  these  slow-drooping  yet  undaunted  trees." 
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NEW  YORK  ALUMNI  DINNER 


THE  royal  welcomes  which  have 
been  extended  to  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Fuess  this  winter  by  the  alumni  of 
Phillips  Academy  were  brought  to  a  fit- 
ting climax  on  March  i6  with  the  dinner 
given  him  by  the  New  York  Alumni 
Association.  It  was  probably  the  largest 
and  most  enthusiastic  Andover  func- 
tion ever  held.  Nearly  450  graduates  of 
the  Academy  gathered  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt  together  with  their 
guests,  the  headmasters  of  schools  near 
New  York,  and  the  parents  of  boys  now  at 
Andover.  On  a  platform  at  one  side  of  the 
room  two  grand  pianos  were  placed  upon 
which  the  Howard  twins,  '30,  played 
while  Minot  Dole,  '19,  and  Frank  Sim- 
mons, '94,  led  the  singing.  In  the  gallery 
as  specially  invited  guests  sat  Mrs.  John 
M.  Woolsey,  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Mrs. 
Allan  V.  Heely,  Mrs.  Scott  H.  Paradise, 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Dole,  and  Mrs.  Minot  Dole. 

Judge  John  M.  Woolsey  was  the  toast- 
master  and  with  him  at  the  Speakers' 
Table  sat  Dr.  Fuess;  President  Harold 
Willis  Dodds  of  Princeton;  Principal 
Lewis  Perry  of  Exeter;  the  Honorable 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  '83,  former  Secretary  of 
War,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Governor 
General  of  the  Philippines;  Mr.  Samuel  L. 
Fuller,  '94,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board 


of  Directors  of  the  Phillips  Academy 
Alumni  Fund;  Mr.  Lloyd  D.  Brace  and 
Mr.  George  B.  Case,  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Phillips  Academy;  Mr.  George 
Plimpton,  President  of  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  Board  of  Trustees;  Mr.  John 
Price  Jones,  President  of  the  Exeter  Alum- 
ni Association;  and  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz. 

As  guests  of  the  Alumni  Association 
there  were  present  the  headmasters  from 
the  following  schools: — the  Curtis  School, 
Rumsey  Hall,  the  Brunswick  School,  the 
Greenwich  Country  Day  School,  the  In- 
dian Mountain  School,  the  Malcolm 
Gordon  School,  the  Allen-Stevenson 
School,  the  Buckley  School,  the  Lawrence 
School,  the  Repton  School,  and  the  Green 
Vale  School. 

Among  those  on  the  sponsoring  com- 
mittee were  Mr.  Oliver  G.  Jennings,  '83, 
the  Reverend  Robert  E.  Speer,  '86,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cochran,  '90,  Mr.  Julian  S. 
Mason,  '94,  Mr.  F.  Abbot  Goodhue,  '02, 
Mr.  Livingston  Piatt,  '03,  Mr.  Chauncey 
B.  Garver,  '04,  Mr.  John  R.  Kilpatrick, 
'07,  Mr.  Lindsay  Bradford,  '10,  and  Mr. 
Archibald  B.  Roosevelt,  '13. 

The  oldest  alumnus  present  was  Wil- 
liam Weaver  Heaton,  who  was  graduated 
from  PhiUips  Academy  in  1864. 


FROM  THE  SPEECH  OF  DR.  LEWIS  PERRY,  PRINCIPAL 
OF  PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY 


Introduced  by  the  Honorable  John  M. 
Woolsey,  P.  A.  '94,  Toastmaster  of  the 
banquet.  Dr.  Lewis  Perry  extended  his 
friendly  greetings  to  Dr.  Fuess  and  the 
alumni  of  Andover  in  the  vein  of  wit  and 
humor  which  has  won  him  recognition  as 
one  of  the  most  delightful  after-dinner 
speakers  in  the  country.  After  paying  glow- 
ing tribute  to  his  Andover  friends,  "Jim" 
Sawyer,  "Al"  Stearns,  and  "Jack"  Fuess, 
he  spoke  as  follows: 

"You  will  find  one  thing  at  Andover  in 
the  next  ten  years  which  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  things  which  can  hap- 


pen to  a  school.  You  will  find  that  the  boys 
will  be  taught  how  to  think,  not  what  to 
think.Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  edu- 
cation at  the  present  time  worry  a  great 
deal  at  the  situation  in  certain  European 
countries  where  young  men  of  the  Andover 
and  Exeter  age  are  taught  what  to  think. 
A  mould  is  formed,  and  poured  into  that 
mould  are  the  opinions  and  the  ideas  and 
convictions  that,  in  two  or  three  countries 
at  the  present  time,  boys  must  accept  .  . 

"The  glorious  thing  about  Andover  and 
Exeter  and  many  other  schools  in  this 
country  today  is  that  they  foster  a  liberty 
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of  opinion,  for  on  that  liberty  of  opinion 
the  future  of  this  country  rests,  and  if  you 
could  see  the  editorials  in  the  Phillipian, 
which  I  read  every  week,  and  in  the 
Exonian,  which  I  also  read,  I  do  not  think 
you  would  worry  about  the  mass  mind  in 
America, — not  in  our  part  of  America,  at 
any  rate.  ...  I  believe  that  Dr.  Fuess, 
in  his  desire  to  make  Andover  more  nearly 
a  power  in  the  world,  will  do  as  much  as 
any  man  in  the  country,  certainly  in  sec- 
ondary school  education,  to  bring  out 
boys  who  can  think  and  who  can  think 
steadily  and  well  .   .  . 

"If  you  were  to  ask  me  a  year  ago  which 
school  was  the  more  progressive  school,  I 


think  I  would  have  said  Exeter  was  the 
more  progressive  school.  But  what  does  it 
matter?  .  .  .  One  school  goes  ahead 
in  one  way,  and  the  other  catches  up  and 
goes  ahead,  and  then  the  first  school 
shoots  ahead  again,  and  the  second  school 
comes  up  behind  hot  on  the  heels  of  the 
other.  And  there  are  great  compensations 
to  this  rivalry. 

"Exeter  and  Andover  are  just  like  that. 
And  what  do  we  care  whether  we  are  pro- 
gressive schools  or  whether  we  are  con- 
servative schools  if  we  can  teach  boys  to 
meet  the  hurly  burly  of  this  modern  life 
and  meet  it  with  the  quick  eye  of  interest 
and  the  quick  pulse  of  power." 


FROM  THE  SPEECH  OF  DR.  HAROLD  WILLS  DODDS, 
PRESIDENT  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 


After  speaking  of  the  faith  which  Ameri- 
cans have  had  in  formal  education  and 
their  growing  scepticism  about  it,  Dr. 
Dodds  continued: 

"Now  in  my  judgment  education  in  the 
past  has  probably  been  guilty  of  more  sins 
of  omission  than  of  commission.  And  I 
think  the  great  sin  of  omission  which  both 
the  schools  and  the  colleges  have  made  is 
the  failure  to  expect  enough  of  the  lad.  I 
think  it  is  a  sin  of  omission  which  we  are 
rapidly  curing  or  are  on  the  way  towards 
curing,  and  for  that  reason  Princeton  views 
with  great  interest  the  movement  in  the 
schools  such  as  Andover  and  Exeter  to  ele- 
vate the  level  of  education,  to  carry  the 
boys  along  farther  and  faster.  The  boys  we 
are  receiving  in  the  schools  today  are 
vastly  better  prepared  than  they  were 
twenty- five  years  ago,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
our  colleges  have  not  always  realized  the 
fact,  and  all  I  can  promise  Dr.  Fuess  is 
that  as  he  raises  the  level  of  work  with  his 
students,  we  at  Princeton  will  try  to  ad- 
just ourselves  to  it.  .   .  . 

"As  Dr.  Perry  has  mentioned,  the  ideal 
of  freedom,  of  Liberalism,  is  under  attack 
today.  We  are  viewing  self-government, 
political  freedom,  with  some  doubt  as  to 
its  efficiency.  Now  it  is  very  seriously  to  be 
debated,   I  think,  whether  the  modern 


socially  planned  State  which  seems  to  be 
popular  can  exist  under  Liberal  govern- 
ment; whether  democracy,  after  all,  can 
adjust  itself  to  the  comprehensive  and 
prompt  action  which  social  control  today 
seems  to  require.  But  I  think  it  can,  and 
I  plump  for  Liberahsm,  because,  after  all, 
it  is  the  only  form  of  society  which  meets 
the  self-respect  of  self-respecting  people. 
.  .  .  And  if  liberalism  survives,  it  will 
be  through  the  help  of  liberal  education. 

"Our  very  elaborate  plants  of  education, 
state  and  private,  have  often  given  us 
people  who  can  read  and  write  but  who 
cannot  think.  The  purpose  of  a  liberal 
education,  of  course,  as  Dr.  Pern"  has  ex- 
pressed it,  is  not  to  teach  what  to  think, 
but  how  to  think,  and  my  answer  to  any- 
one who  questions  the  value  of  a  liberal 
education  today  is  very  simple.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  the  type  of  education 
which,  in  my  judgment,  on  a  purely 
efficiency  basis,  is  going  to  equip  a  young 
man  best  for  the  severe  competition  of 
modern  life.  The  highly  technical  expert 
has  had  a  fine  run  for  his  money  for  the 
past  twenty-five  or  fifty  years.  The  man  of 
broad  comprehension,  well  grounded  in 
history  and  art,  the  man  who  can  co- 
ordinate and  correlate  imponderable  for- 
ces, is  going  to  have  his  day,  and  he  is 
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going  to  be  very  very  sadly  needed.  And  It  is  in  the  schools  wheie  the  fundamental 
the  more  I  think  about  this,  the  more  I  disciplines  are  laid,  where  the  habits  of 
believe  the  schools  are  of  first  importance,     life  and  intellectual  values  commence." 


FROM  THE  SPEECH  OF  HEADMASTER  CLAUDE  M.  FUESS 


After  an  exchange  of  compliments  and 
stories  with  Dr.  Dodds  and  Dr.  Perry, 
Dr.  Fuess  spoke  as  follows. 

"All  of  you,  I  know,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  Phillips  Acade- 
my. It  is  your  school.  Knowing  of  its  dis- 
tinguished past,  you  do  not  wish  its  pres- 
tige to  be  lowered  or  its  future  to  be  en- 
dangered. At  the  opening  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration, you  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
Headmaster  what  he  proposes  to  do;  and 
you  would,  I  am  sure,  like  him  to  be 
specific  and  direct.  I  intend  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  be  entirely  straightforward, — and 
also  entirely  serious. . . . 

"Permit  me  to  state  by  way  of  reassur- 
ance that  no  one  now  in  power  at  Andover 
wishes  to  alter  its  essential  nature ...  It  will 
continue  to  be  national,  democratic,  and 
liberal,  in  the  best  sense  of  those  much- 
abused  words.  It  will  always  offer  op- 
portunities for  poor  but  ambitious  boys 
to  earn  an  education.  It  will  not  cease 
to  insist  on  high  scholastic  standards, 
on  the  value  of  accuracy,  thorough- 
ness, and  hard  work,  on  the  importance 
of  sound  character,  on  the  doctrine 
that  the  finest  type  of  training  is  that 
which  leads  a  boy  to  accept  duties  and  rely 
upon  himself.  These  principles  have  been 
fundamental  at  Phillips  Academy  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  They  will 
not  be  changed.  .  .  . 

"Institutions,  like  men,  move  forward 
in  cycles.  The  physical  growth  of  the 
school  during  the  last  quarter  century  has 
been  little  short  of  miraculous.  Thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  the  alumni,  Phillips 
Academy  has  an  equipment  of  which  it 
need  not  be  ashamed  .   .  . 

"The  construction  on  Andover  Hill  is 
not,  I  trust,  altogether  completed.  We 
need  badly  a  new  infirmary  and  a  new 
gymnasium,  and  in  God's  good  time  they 
will  be  provided.  But  we  have  recognized 


that  our  immediate  need  is  not  material, 
but  intellectual  and  spiritual;  and  we  are 
trying  to  improve  what  we  have,  to  in- 
tensify and  deepen  rather  than  expand. 
Frankly,  we  are  aiming  to  send  out  our 
boys  with  a  fuller  and  more  effective  prepa- 
ration for  life.  We  have  not  transformed 
the  Old  Hill  into  an  experiment  station. 
But  we  are  putting  into  operation  certain 
ideas  which,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
places,  have  been  demonstrated  to  be 
sound;  and  we  have  evolved,  after  much 
free  discussion  and  investigation,  an  edu- 
cational creed  which  has  the  unqualified 
support  of  the  teaching  staff.  .   .  . 

"We  have  had  the  support  of  farsighted 
Trustees.  And  we  want  the  alumni  to  en- 
courage us,  even  to  defend  us  if  necessary, 
while  we  are  engaged  in  our  high  emprise. 

"In  education,  it  is  easy  to  be  confused 
by  labels.  The  terms  radical  and  conserva- 
tive, progressive  and  traditional,  are  em- 
ployed altogether  too  loosely  and  inac- 
curately. Phillips  Academy  is  frequently 
referred  to,  rather  contemptuously,  as  a 
traditional  school.  If  this  means  that  An- 
dover is  proud  of  its  splendid  past,  then  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  adjective.  But  if 
the  term  traditional  means  controlled  ir- 
revocably by  precedents  and  shackled  to 
outworn  creeds,  it  is  not  descriptive  of  the 
modern  Andover.  .  .  .  It  is  bad  enough 
to  declare,  with  Carl  Sandburg,  that  'the 
past  is  a  bucket  of  ashes,  a  sun  gone  down 
in  the  west';  but  it  is  equally  absurd  to  be 
like  Walter  de  la  Mare's  Old  Jim  Jay, 
'stuck  fast  in  yesterday.'  I  like  myself  to 
think  that  Phillips  Academy  is  a  liberal 
school,  animated  by  a  liberal  spirit  and 
committed  to  a  liberal  program. 

"What  does  liberalism  in  education 
mean?  Probably  each  one  of  you  has  his 
own  answer.  I  can  only  give  you  mine. 
It  means,  for  one  thing,  that,  at  Andover, 
we  are  trying  to  get  our  boys  ready,  not 
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for  some  imaginaiy  Utopia  or  remote 
planet,  but  for  the  world  in  which,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  their  lot  is  cast.  We  want 
them  to  improve  that  world.  But  before 
they  can  improve  it,  they  must  adjust 
themselves  to  it.  .  .  . 

"After  all,  liberalism  is  not  so  much  a 
system  of  rules  or  a  moral  code  as  it  is  a 
mood  or  state  of  mind.  You  ought  to  be 
able  to  recognize  a  liberal  school  the  min- 
ute you  approach  it.  It  should  be  a  place 
where  plans  are  being  laid  and  things  are 
being  done;  where  the  masters  are  recep- 
tive of  ne\\-  ideas  and  working  for  the  future, 
not  reh"ing  lazily  on  the  past;  where  the 
faculty  teach,  not  only  bio  log)-  or  mathe- 
matics or  French,  but  life;  where  the 
emphasis  is  laid  not  on  the  passing  of  ex- 
aminations but  on  the  excitation  of  intel- 
lectual curiosity;  where  the  boys  are  trusted 
and  therefore  trust^\■orthy:  where  getting 
into  a  rut  is  not  only  a  mistake  but  a  sin.  . . 

"The  aim  of  a  liberal  school  is,  then,  to 
teach  boys  'the  great  end  and  real  busi- 
ness of  living.'  But  the  "business  of  living' 
is  verv"  different  today  from  what  it  was 
in  1778  when  those  \\ords  were  \\Titten. 
C\Tus  was  taught  to  ride,  to  shoot  the 
bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth, — an  equip- 
ment hardly  adequate  for  residence  in 
New  York  Cit\-  in  1934.  It  would  have 
been  criminal  to  send  St.  George  out  with 
a  %\ooden  s\\  ord  to  fight  the  dragon  or  to 
order  a  doughboy  o\  er  the  top  armed  with 
a  fan  and  a  feather  duster.  In  a  democracv 
in  which,  theoretically,  each  adult  partici- 
pates in  government,  it  is  important  that 
prospective  citizens  should  be  acquainted 
with  ciu'rent  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems and  kno\\-  how  our  Constitution  was 
written  and  how  it  has  been  modified.  .  . 
And  so,  at  Andover,  we  strive  by  common 
consent  to  impart,  not  a  cloistered  or  futile 
scholarship,  biu  a  method  of  approach 
and  a  point  of  view  which  will  promote 
good  citizenship,  as  weW  as  enrich  a  man's 
cultural  resources.  ..." 

After  a  re\iew  of  the  content  and  pur- 
pose of  the  new  curriculum,  published  in 
detail  in  the  July,  1933,  Bulletin,  Dr. 
Fuess  continued: 

"What  is  most  important,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  that  the  school 
should  be  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys 


.  .  .  The  day  has  gone  by  when  any 
school  can  justify  itself  in  establishing  a 
rigid  mould  and  insisting  that  ever)' 
student  be  fitted  to  it.  We  have  recently 
introduced  at  Andover  the  machiner\- 
for  testing  boys  as  to  their  native  ability 
and  scholastic  aptitudes,  and  have  found 
it  most  useful.  We  are  watching  our 
younger  students  far  more  s\Tnpathetically 
and  carefully  than  ever  before,  making 
sure  by  repeated  conferences  and  checking 
that  each  is  recei\nng  the  treatment  he  re- 
quires. I  say  this  no\v  to  those  of  \"Ou  who 
have  any  doubt  that  no  parent  or  alumnus 
need  hesitate  at  the  present  time  to  send 
a  1 3  year-old  or  a  1 4  year-old  boy  to  An- 
dover. We  are  ready  to  watch  him  from 
adolescence  to  social  and  mental  maturity. 

"I  am  anxious  not  to  l^e  misunderstood. 
We  believe  unreser\edly  in  discipline, — 
but  not  in  that  form  of  discipline  which 
forces  a  lad  to  do  a  meaningless  task  on  the 
theor\"  that  his  character  will  thereby  be 
toughened.  We  are  convinced  that  interest 
is  a  far  stronger,  far  more  enduring  motive 
than  fear,  and  that  the  one  infallible  meth- 
od of  stimulating  scholarship  among  boys 
is  to  lead  them  to  enjoy  study.  ^Ve  want  to 
be  firm  without  being  hard-boiled." 

Dr.  Fuess  then  outlined  the  t\"pe  of 
faculu"  which  he  desires,  not  stern  driU 
masters,  interested  only  in  a  particular 
subject,  but  men  young  in  spirit  and  in 
mind,  able  to  work  s\Tnpathetically  with 
boys,  and  concluded  his  speech  as  follows: 

"I  suspect  that  even,-  headmaster  in  the 
still  small  watches  of  the  night  builds  his 
castles  in  the  air  ...  By  your  gifts  you 
have  helped  to  transform  .Andover  into  a 
place  ...  of  smooth  la%\-ns  and  broad  \-istas 
and  pillared  porticoes.  I  should  Uke  it  to 
become,  even  more  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  a  place  where  robust  and  intelligent 
boys  are  developed  b\-  a  normal  e\-olution 
into  high-minded,  unselfish  men.  the 
leaders  in  their  communities;  and  a  place 
which  is  a  genuine  artistic  and  cultural 
center.  No  school,  not  even  Andover  or 
Elxeter,  can  ever  fiiUy  realize  this  dream. 
.  .  .  But  even  though  we  may  be  tempo- 
rarih-  thwarted,  even  though  our  plans 
may  be  imperfect,  something  can  be  ac- 
complished. Wliere  there  is  no  \-ision,  the 
school  must  ine\-itably  perish." 
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ARCHAEOLOGY  AT  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 

By  John  S.  Barss 


IT  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  people,  first  and  last,  have  idly 
wondered  why  Phillips  Academy  has 
a  Department  of  Archaeology^  At  first 
thought  it  would  seem  that  a  preparatory^ 
school  can  have  no  more  need  of  such  an 
adjunct  than  the  traditional  cat  has  of  two 
tails,  and  furthermore  that  in  maintaining 
a  Department  of  Archaeology^  we  are 
usurping  the  function  of  a  university. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  rather 
irritated  point  of  view  of  many  profes- 
sional archaeologists  when  the  Depart- 
ment at  Phillips  Academy  was  founded. 
Nor  is  there  equally  any  doubt  that  their 
irritation  has  disappeared  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  They  have  found  that  the  ex- 
peditions sent  out  from  Andover  consist  of 
able  and  experienced  men,  that  they 
have  made  extensive  and  important  addi- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  the  native  cul- 
tures of  America,  and  not  least  to  be  em- 
phasized, that  they  are  eager  to  cooperate 
in  every  possible  way  with  other  workers 
in  the  same  field.  The  Department  has 
financed  a  number  of  excavations  in  con- 
junction with  other  organizations,  such  as 
that  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  has 
made  it  a  matter  of  rather  common  prac- 
tice to  return  collections,  after  study,  to 
museums  established  in  the  regions  from 
which  the  artifacts  were  obtained.  Few, 
if  any,  collectors  object  to  such  free  addi- 
tions to  their  stocks! 

The  professional  archaeologist,  then,  no 
longer  looks  askance  at  the  Andover  De- 
partment, but  the  question  remains,  why 
such  a  foundation  at  a  preparatory  school? 
It  is  of  course  true  that  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  Trustees  were  still  directing 
much  of  their  attention  toward  the  The- 
ological School,  a  graduate  institution;  a 
museum  under  their  control  dedicated  at 
least  partly  to  research  was  consequently 
more  to  be  expected  then  than  now.  But 
to  find  the  \vhole  answer  we  must  go  back 
to  1857.  In  that  year  of  panic,  when  the 
South  was  drifting  toward  secession,  and 


the  slave  question  overshado^ved  all  others, 
Robert  Singleton  Peabody  graduated  from 
the  Academy.  It  is  perhaps  legitimate  to 
assume  that,  boylike,  he  was  more  inter- 
ested in  Indians  than  in  the  negro  problem, 
and  he  must  have  been  impressed  by  his 
school's  need  for  an  assembly  room,  for  in 
1 90 1,  more  than  forty  years  later,  he 
founded  the  Andover  Department  of  Arch- 
aeology, with  the  earnest  request  that  part 
of  his  fund  be  used  for  a  meeting  place  for 
the  students — hence  the  Peabody  Union. 
His  gift  was  the  largest  which  the  school 
had  received  up  to  that  time. 

The  details  of  the  story  have  been  re- 
lated before,  but  it  has  not  been  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Peabody  held  a  philosophy 
of  education  in  advance  of  his  time.  Nowa- 
days it  is  a  commonplace  that  schoolboys 
work  better  when  they  are  interested  than 
when  they  are  driven.  It  has  become  clear, 
too,  that  a  strong  interest  in  one  field  often 
results  in  interest  and  success  in  others. 


Dr.  Moorehead  and  Dr.  Byers  at  Work  in 
THE  Museum 
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Thirty-five  years  ago  these  facts  were  by  no 
means  generally  recognized.  But,  judging 
from  his  gift  to  the  Academy,  Mr.  Peabody 
must  have  been  conscious  of  them  and 
also  of  the  fact  that  his  own  deep  interest 
in  the  American  Indian  was  widely  shared. 
Furthermore,  he  himself  pointed  out  in 
1899  that  no  one  had  provided  large  funds 
for  the  preparatory  schools,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  the  colleges  received  prac- 
tically all  the  gifts  that  were  made  for  edu- 
cation. At  least  one  other  factor  is  known 
to  have  influenced  his  decision  to  endow 
a  Department  of  Archaeology  at  Andover: 
he  had  been  somewhat  coolly  received  at 
a  large  university  to  which  he  planned  to 
offer  an  endowment. 

The  anomaly  of  a  research  institution 
attached  to  a  preparatory  school  is  thus 
explained.  What  of  its  work?  During  the 
first  three  years,  prior  to  Mr.  Peabody's 
death,  funds  were  limited  and  no  re- 
search or  publications  were  attempted. 
Classes  were  held,  however,  from  1901  to 
191 7,  and  two,  at  least,  of  the  estimated 
250  boys  who  took  the  course  became  pro- 
fessional archaeologists.  The  class  was 
abandoned  when  the  pressure  of  field  work 
became  too  great,  and  for  some  time  such 
lectures  as  the  Director  found  opportunity 
to  give  were  the  only  direct  contact  be- 
tween the  Department  and  the  under- 
graduates. But  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  it  was  found  possible,  through 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Douglas  S.  Byers, 
as  Assistant  Director,  to  reestablish  the 
course. 

Thirty  boys  now  meet  once  a  week  to 
learn  a  little  of  what  is  known  of  prehis- 
toric man  in  America.  Comparison  and 
contrast  with  other  ancient  cultures  are 
important  features  of  the  course,  and  it  is 
providing  an  easy  and  natural  step  to  in- 
troduce the  students  to  the  fundamentals 
of  anthropology.  One  hopes  they  will  take 
to  heart  what  they  are  told;  enough  so,  at 
any  rate,  to  save  them  from  falling  victims 
to  the  current  falsehoods  of  the  superiority 
of  such  and  such  a  race,  and  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  wholly  imaginary  pur- 
ity of  its  blood. 

The  course,  like  several  other  new- 
comers to  the  Andover  curriculum,  is  still 
frankly  in  the  experimental  stage.  Whether 


it  will  continue  as  a  lecture  course,  or  be 
changed  into  a  more  informal  discussion 
group,  or  take  some  other  aspect  still,  it  is 
too  early  to  say.  But  that  it  should  have 
an  active  part  in  the  educational  work  of 
the  school  is  clearly  in  line  with  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  Museum  was  estab- 
lished. 

Following  the  receipt  in  1 904  of  new  re- 
sources bequeathed  by  Mr.  Peabody,  the 
Department  began  its  field  research.  Un- 
der Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  son  of  the 
founder  and  the  first  Director,  cave  ex- 
plorations were  undertaken  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The 
initial  publication,  Jacobs  Cavern,  1904, 
was  devoted  to  the  results  obtained,  and  is 
commonly  considered  to  be  the  most 
thorough  technical  account  of  cavern  ex- 
ploration ever  written.  It  has  become  the 
standard  guide  for  such  work. 

Attention  was  next  turned  to  New  Eng- 
land, a  long  neglected  field,  and  in  the 
succeeding  years  eleven  expeditions  or 
surveys  completed  the  mapping  of  all  the 
archaeological  sites  in  Maine  and  Con- 
necticut. The  "Red  Paint  People,"  whose 
culture  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  America, 
were  given  special  attention  and  formed 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  report.  Ex- 
amples of  their  implements,  together  with 
samples  of  the  red  ochre  which  they  com- 
monly left  in  their  graves,  are  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Museum. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress,  a  Trus- 
tees' Committee  determined  to  carr\-  out 
the  exploration  of  a  site  in  the  Southwest. 
Pecos  Pueblo  was  selected,  and  Dr.  Alfred 
V.  Kidder  was  appointed  director  of  the 
expedition,  assisted  by  Dr.  Carl  Guthe.  In- 
vestigations were  continued  during  some 
nine  or  ten  seasons,  and  seven  publica- 
tions have  been  issued,  covering  every  de- 
tail of  the  large  and  valuable  collection 
which  was  secured. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Moorehead,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  Department  from 
the  first,  and  its  Director  since  Dr.  Pea- 
body's  retirement  in  19 18,  had  been  mak- 
ing explorations  in  seven  states  in  the 
large  and  important  field  offered  by  re- 
mains left  by  the  Mound  Builders.  He  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Willoughby,  an 
authority  on  symbolism  and  mound  cul- 
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ture,  and  a  report  on  the  exploration  of  the 
Etowah  Mounds  in  Georgia  was  pubhshed 
in  1932. 

Dr.  Kidder's  able  researches  at  Pecos, 
which  aroused  wide-spread  interest  in 
archaeological  circles,  led  to  investigation 
about  150  miles  farther  east,  in  the  Texas 
Panhandle.  Here  Dr.  Moorehead,  with 
financial  aid  from  the  late  Theodore  M. 
Vail  and  others,  examined  rudimentary 
and  small  remains. 

Since  the  start  of  research  activities  the 
Department  has  carried  out,  alone  or  in 
cooperation  with  others,  thirty-one  ex- 
plorations in  eighteen  states  and  in  Can- 
ada. Its  members  have  visited  for  technical 
study  some  eighty  museums  in  twenty- 
nine  states  and  in  Canada.  In  addition, 
both  Dr.  Moorehead  and  Dr.  Kidder  have 
given  time  and  energy  to  the  National 
Research  Council  and  to  numerous  scien- 
tific committees.  The  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  now  retired  from  field  operations, 
and  is  engaged  in  preparing  for  publica- 
tion his  studies  of  prehistoric  cultures. 

In  keeping  with  the  academy's  new 
understanding  of  the  functions  of  educa- 
tion and  of  the  school  in  the  development 
of  young  men,  the  Department  of  Archae- 
ology has  of  late  given  renewed  consider- 
ation to  its  general  policy.  For  many 
years  its  members  were  engrossed  prim- 
arily in  research,  with  the  result  that 
the  students  of  the  Academy  took  little 
interest  in  the  Museum,  and  few  of  them 
entered  its  portals.  Those  who  did  found 
a  bewildering  array  of  spear  points, 
knives,  scrapers,  and  other  implements  set 
out  in  "comparison  series,"  shards  of  pot- 
tery, and  occasional  bones.  A  few  excel- 
lent models  only  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  great  collections  were  arranged  prim- 
arily for  the  expert,  not  for  the  casual 
visitor. 

As  soon  as  funds  and  time  permit,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Director  to  rearrange 
the  material  on  display  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  more  intelligible  to  those  un- 
familiar with  the  subject.  This  will  involve 
emptying  the  well-filled  cases  of  most  of 
their  contents,  leaving  only  a  few  objects 
in  each, — well-lighted,  clearly  described, 
and  so  chosen  as  to  lead  the  visitor  to  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  broad  outlines  of  the 


subject.  At  the  same  time,  the  serious 
student  will  no  doubt  find  it  to  his  advan- 
tage to  have  the  remaining  material  read- 
ily accessible  from  the  study  rooms  instead 
of  locked  into  display  cases.  Such  students 
the  collections  will  always  attract,  for  the 
200,000  prehistoric  objects  displayed  or 
stored  make  Andover  rank  about  ninth  or 
tenth  among  the  largest  American  mu- 
seums. 

Changes  have  already  been  carried  out 
in  one  respect:  when  the  plans  for  the 
building  were  originally  drawn,  the  south 
wing  of  the  first  floor  was  designed  as  an 
assembly  room  for  the  boys,  as  the  founder 
had  requested.  The  construction  of  Pea- 
body  House  made  this  use  unnecessary,  but 
recently  most  of  the  cases  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  room  and  a  large  table 
has  been  installed.  On  this  is  kept  a  wide 
selection  of  books  and  periodicals,  mostly 
of  a  more  or  less  popular  nature,  and  con- 
cerned with  Indians.  The  wisdom  of  the 
change  is  made  apparent  by  the  number 
of  boys  who  come  to  look  at  them. 

A  description  has  already  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  Muse- 
um's new  murals.  The  sixteen  panels 
painted  by  Mr.  Waldemar  Ritter  have 
attracted  considerable  attention.  They 
are  exact  replicas  of  the  art  of  the  Mound 
Builders,  as  displayed  in  repousse  work  on 
copper,  engravings  on  shell,  and  sculpture 
in  stone.  Their  softly  glowing  browns  and 
blue-greens  make  them  highly  decorative, 
and  the  intricate  and  delicate  patterns 
can  hardly  do  other  than  make  plain  to 
the  boy  who  examines  them  that  the 
blood-and-thunder  tales  of  his  childhood 
were  by  no  means  complete  descriptions  of 
the  Indian  character.  From  another  point 
of  view  their  existence  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, for  they  are  yet  another  illustration 
of  the  new  spirit  of  the  Academy.  The  ap- 
peal made  several  years  ago  at  an  Alumni 
Luncheon  by  Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 
that  the  school  recognize  the  essential 
place  of  art  in  a  complete  education  has 
borne  fruit  in  many  ways.  The  Addison 
Gallery  is  the  most  conspicuous;  the  sev- 
eral courses  in  the  appreciation  and  prac- 
tice of  the  arts  have  been  widely  noted; 
and  here  among  the  arrow  heads  and 
stone  hammers  the  Museum  has  set  its 
contiibution. 
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CUM  LAUDE  SOCIETY  ADDRESS 

By  Alan  R.  Blackmer 


IN  behalf  of  all  those  who  are  friendly 
toward  intelligence  I  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  members  of  the 
Cum  Laude  Society.  I  haven't  as  yet 
heard  any  proposals  to  stage  a  torch  light 
procession  in  your  honor.  Nor  have  I  seen 
the  skies  reddened  by  the  light  of  any  bon- 
fires in  your  celebration.  But  I  am  glad 
that  the  school  can  be  together  to  hear 
your  names  and  to  have  a  look  at  you.  If 
the  day  ever  comes  when 
the  Andover  "brain  trust" 
wins  the  spontaneous  cheers 
of  the  multitude,  Andover 
will  be  the  most  exciting 
school  in  the  world,  spoken 
of  in  awed  whispers  from 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  even  known  in  this 
country.  For  of  all  pur- 
suits of  man,  the  pursuit  of 
ideas  is  the  most  exciting. 

To  such  a  remark  many 
people  give  a  condescend- 
ing smile.  Oh,  yes,  they 
have  heard  of  the  intellec- 
tual life,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  highbrows.  It  is  led  by 
old  men  with  skull  caps  puttering  about 
musty  libraries,  or  by  cranks  and  eccentrics 
in  obscure  laboratories.  Intellectuals  are 
effeminate,  anemic  individuals  who  dab- 
ble in  literature  and  the  arts  refining  their 
already  super-refined  senses.  They  are  the 
"intelligentzia"  who  speak  with  weary 
amusement  of  "hoi  poUoi,"  who  do  not 
wish  to  soil  their  hands  with  the  vulgar 
activities  of  men,  and  who  profess  to  a 
slight  nausea  at  the  sight  of  physical  ex- 
ertion. Intellectuals  are  the  dear,  absent- 
minded  professors,  who  dream  that  they 
are  addressing  classes  and  wake  up  to  find 
that  it  is  true.  What  is  exciting  or  daring 
about  such  things  as  these?  Obviously 
nothing.  But  like  the  moving  picture  con- 
ception of  college  life,  they  are  pure  cari- 
catures, and  bad  ones  at  that. 


Elected  to  Cum  Laude 

Thomas  Baird  Campion 
Charles  Holcomb  Dawson 
John  Hamilton  Emerson 
Samuel  Winslow  Foster 
DeWitt  Hornor 
Wells  Lewis 
Durando  Miller,  Jr. 
William  Blackall  Miller 
John  Clark  Mitchell,  2d 
Robert  Wallace  Orr 
Stephen  Van  Nest  Powelson 
Edward  Hovey  Seymour 
Thomas  Garrett  Smith 
Sanborn  Vincent 
John  Munro  Woolsey,  Jr. 


Men  with  brains  have  ideas.  And  ideas 
have  a  habit  of  translating  themselves  into 
action.  Certainly  of  all  things  to  let  loose  in 
the  world  an  idea  is  the  most  dangerous. 
Society  is  organized  to  handle  a  wild  ani- 
mal escaped  from  a  zoo  or  a  criminal 
maniac.  But  it  is  not  organized  to  handle 
an  idea.  You  never  know  where  one  will 
lead  you.  Consider  the  effect  upon  the 
world  of  the  invention  of  the  wheel,  of  the 
printing  press,  of  gunpow- 
der,— or  of  the  idea  of 
Christianity.  Ideas  are  the 
most  potent  explosives 
known  to  man.  They  can 
alter  the  face  of  nature; 
they  can  turn  men  from 
cowards  into  heroes;  they 
can  determine  the  course 
of  civilization. 

Take  the  idea  of  Com- 
munism, for  example, 
which  has  so  frightened 
such  men  as  Congressman 
Fish  of  New  York  that  he 
must  look  under  his  bed 
every  night  for  a  Red. 
When  the  idea  of  Com- 
munism was  first  let  loose 
In  the  world,  it  was  a  nice  toy,  pretty  to 
play  with  but  harmless.  Plato  developed 
it  in  his  famous  Republic.  Countless  men 
have  used  aspects  of  it  in  their  various 
Utopias.  Right  here  near  Boston,  it  was 
actually  tried  by  a  group  of  idealists  in  the 
Brook  Farm  experiment.  In  Europe  it  was 
developed  by  Karl  Marx  in  his  Das  Capital 
and  in  the  Communist  Manisfesto,  issued  in 
1848  by  Marx  and  Engles,  which  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  civil  ^v•ar,  or  revolu- 
tion, as  a  necessar}'  condition  of  Commun- 
ism. 

Finally,  with  the  soil  properly  prepared, 
the  idea  seized  the  imaginations  of  two 
men  whose  intelligence  was  equalled  only 
by  their  devotion  to  their  cause.  Thro\\n 
into  jail  for  their  opinions,  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  called  for  books  and  spent  long 
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nights  and  days  reading,  writing,  and 
plotting.  Released,  they  travelled, — talking, 
fighting,  spending  themselves  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion  until  they  had  effected  the 
most  exciting  social  experiment  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  Red  flag  now  waves 
over  one  sixth  of  the  world's  territory,  and 
bids  fair  to  extend  its  influence  further.  To 
some  people  the  Russian  way  of  life  is  a 
rational  way.  To  others  it  is  a  nightmare. 
In  any  event,  there  is  an  idea,  become  a 
reality,  which  few  people  can  consider 
calmly. 

It  is  exciting,  too,  to  watch  intelligent 
men  at  work.  Take  a  look  at  Leonardo,  so 
consumed  with  curiosity  about  everything 
in  the  world  that  he  must  needs  dabble  in 
almost  every  art  and  science  known  to  man, 
build  military  fortifications  and  instru- 
ments of  war,  plan  an  airplane,  and  paint 
a  portrait  whose  inscrutable  smile  still  in- 
trigues everyone  who  sees  it.  Watch  him 
gathering  all  manner  of  insects  from  the 
streets  of  Florence  and  cutting  them  up 
carefully  so  that  he  might  know  every  de- 
tail of  their  construction,  or  following  the 
ugliest  woman  he  had  ever  seen  so  that, 
through  the  grotesque,  he  might  learn 
more  about  the  beautiful.  Watch  men  in 
the  various  laboratories  of  the  world  today 
building  apparatus  for  cracking  the  atom 
and  standing  with  artificial  lightning 
playing  about  their  heads  to  observe  the 
results  of  their  ideas.  Or  see  a  Polish  econo- 
mist whom  I  read  about  recently  studying 
a  book  by  Mr.  Bassett  Jones,  an  American 
mathematician.  Throughout  a  life  time 
this  economist  has  studied  and  written, 
taking  pride  in  the  soundness  of  his  con- 
tribution to  his  field.  He  slowly  reads  the 
book  by  Mr.  Jones  and  then,  moved  by 
what  he  finds, writes  him  a  note:  "Superb!" 
he  said.  "You  have  rendered  meaningless 
everything  I  ever  wrote  on  economics." 
Such  intellectual  honesty  is  thrilling.  It  is 
the  real  thing. 

Not  long  ago  I  came  across  an  interest- 
ing sentence  in  Back  to  Methuselah  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  The  Serpent  says 


to  Eve:  "You  see  things  and  you  say,  Why? 
But  I  dream  things  that  never  were;  and 
I  say.  Why  not?"  There  I  thought,  are 
the  two  questions  forever  on  the  lips  of  the 
men  with  brains.  And  I  thought  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  group  of  men  who 
are  now  working  with  him.  Long  before 
they  began  to  work  for  the  government, 
these  men  were  diving  below  the  surface 
of  things,  weighing,  testing,  probing,  try- 
ing desperately  to  understand.  And  long 
before  they  acquired  any  influence,  these 
men  must  have  been  dreaming  of  a  better 
country  and  asking,  "Why  not?"  The 
other  day  someone  discovered  a  poem  writ- 
ten in  his  boyhood  by  one  of  them,  Pro- 
fessor Tugwell.  The  last  line  of  it  read,  "I 
shall  roll  up  my  sleeves  and  make  America 
over."  Now  they  are  there  together,  hand- 
ling ideas  that  they  know  are  full  of  dyna- 
mite, "making  America  over."  Lindbergh 
winging  his  way  alone  above  the  Atlantic, 
his  head  in  the  storm,  gets  hold  of  the  im- 
agination of  everyone.  How  about  the 
colossal  nerve  of  these  men,  both  conserva- 
tives and  radicals,  who  are  trying  to 
steer  a  course  through  another  storm,  a 
storm  that  we  do  not  merely  read  about 
but  which  charges  the  very  atmosphere 
which  we  breathe? 

And  so,  again  I  ask,  "Why  do  people  so 
often  take  the  caricature  of  the  intellectual 
life  instead  of  the  true  picture?"  It  may  be 
that  they  are  afraid  of  the  men  with  brains. 
It  may  be  that  they  envy  them  and  use 
ridicule  as  their  only  defense.  I  must  leave 
this  to  the  psychologist  to  answer.  I  can 
only  thank  God  that  there  are  men  who 
find  as  much  adventure  in  chasing  an  idea 
as  in  tracking  down  a  stag  or  cornering  a 
criminal.  It  is  easy, — and  often  fun,  to  lead 
the  physical,  animal  life;  it  is  easy  to  use 
your  head  only  to  cram  facts  without  re- 
flecting on  them;  it  is  easy  to  accept  things 
as  they  are,  with  the  shrug  of  indifference. 
But  to  think  honestly  and  vigorously 
is  a  difficult  job,  as  packed  full  of  thrills  as 
anything  I  know,  and  well  worth  the 
candle. 
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THE  ACADEMY  ADOPTS  FLAT  RATE  TUITION 


As  an  aid  towards  a  more  intelligent  and 
careful  handling  of  each  student,  and  in- 
cidentally as  a  simplification  of  the  present 
rather  complicated  financial  arrange- 
ments between  parents  and  the  school,  the 
Trustees  at  their  January  meeting  voted  a 
single  inclusive  fee  of  $i  loo.oo  for  a  year 
at  Phillips  Academy  to  replace  the  many 
separate  charges  which  are  now  made. 
For  day  students  who  take  no  meals  at  the 
Academy  the  fee  will  be  $400.00.  This 
plan  will  be  put  into  operation  beginning 
next  September.  The  new  fee  covers  all 
regular  instruction,  board,  room,  ordinar\' 
diagnosis  and  treatment  by  the  school 
medical  adviser  and  regular  Infirmary  ex- 
penses, all  physical  training  and  athletic 
privileges,  use  of  laboratory  equipment 
and  materials,  and  admission  to  athletic 
contests,  lectures,  and  entertainments.  It 
does  not  include  special  tutoring,  special 
instruction  in  music  or  in  athletics,  the 
fees  of  staflF  doctors,  nurses,  and  special- 
ists, personal  laundry,  text  books,  dues  to 
undergraduate  organizations,  and  unnec- 
essary damage  to  school  property. 


E.  H.  Seymour,  '3-4 
The  Armillary  Sphere  in  Winter 


Significant  benefits,  social  and  educa- 
tional, should  result  from  the  new  plan. 
In  eliminating  room  prices,  it  aids  boys 
towards  living  where  they  should  live 
rather  than  where  their  pocket  books  dic- 
tate that  they  must  live.  Heretofore  boys 
who  were  happiest  with  certain  other 
boys  or  with  certain  House  Masters 
often  found  that  they  could  not  live  in 
the  same  house  with  them  because  the 
price  of  the  room  there  was  too  high. 
Now  without  regard  to  this  factor  the 
Academy  can  assign  boys  to  the  house 
which  best  meets  their  individual  needs. 
The  flat  rate  will  also  be  an  aid  toward  seg- 
regating students  eflfectively  according 
to  class  and  age. 

In  the  assignment  of  rooms  the  present 
plan  is  to  give  Seniors  first  choice,  then 
Upper  Middlers,  then  Lower  Middlers, 
and  lastly  Juniors.  Within  each  class,  Hon- 
or Roll  students  will  be  allowed  to  choose 
their  rooms  first.  In  all  buildings  some 
rooms  will  be  reserved  for  new  students,  so 
that  they  may  be  assimilated  easily  with 
the  rest  of  the  school. 

The  new  flat  rate  will  also  remove  the 
minor  annoyance  to  the  student  of  having 
to  pay  for  the  various  lectures  and  en- 
tertainments at  which  a  charge  is  made. 
It  will  also  save  parents  the  trouble  of  re- 
sponding to  the  many  small  bills  now  sent 
out  from  time  to  time.  Furthermore,  by 
covering  unlimited  necessary-  residence  at 
the  Infirmary,  the  new  fee  will  spread  the 
cost  of  maintaining  this  ser\'ice  over  the 
whole  student  body  instead  of  making  it 
the  exclusive  obligation  of  those  who  have 
had  the  bad  luck  to  fall  ill. 

The  new  system  \\ill  involve  some 
changes  in  the  methods  of  awarding  schol- 
arships and  other  financial  aid.  But  this 
assistance  will  assuredly  be  granted  in 
such  ways  that  boys  may  attend  the  Ac- 
ademy at  the  same  net  cost  as  in  the  past. 
As  part  of  a  definite  educational  progi^am 
looking  towards  breaking  do%vn  all  bar- 
riers that  work  against  giving  each  boy 
the  surroundings  best  suited  to  him,  this 
new  plan  is  important.  To  date  it  has  been 
well  received. 
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General  School  Interests 


The  Boston  Alumni  Dinner 

On  the  evening  of  March  7,  the  most 
successful  Alumni  Dinner  ever  held  in 
Boston  took  place  at  the  University  Club. 
Among  the  two  hundred  and  forty  gradu- 
ates present  were  several  of  the  oldest 
alumni  of  the  school,  among  them  Harry 
H.  Bassett,  P.  A.  '68,  Walter  Davidson, 
P.  A.,  '69,  HolHs  R.  Bailey,  P.  A.,  '73,  and 
George  Foster,  P. A.,  '79.  Dr.  James  P. 
Baxter,  3rd,  P.A.,  '10,  Master  of  Adams 
House  at  Harvard,  acted  as  toastmaster 
and  introduced  Dr.  Fuess,  in  whose  honor 
the  dinner  was  given.  Dr.  Fuess  spoke  of 
the  new  Phillips  Academy,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  prepare  "men 
for  the  world  of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and 
Roosevelt  instead  of  the  world  of  Pericles 
and  Caesar  Augustus." 

The  other  speakers  were  Delmar  Leigh- 
ton,  Dean  of  Freshmen,  Harvard  College, 
and  Alan  Valentine,  Master  of  Pierson 
College  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Admission,  Yale  College. 


Western  Trip  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fuess  and 
Mr.  Heely 

Dr.  Fuess  was  much  impressed  with  the 
interest  in  Andover  shown  throughout  the 
Middle  West  on  his  recent  extended 
tour.  On  January  30,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Fuess  and  Mr.  Allan  Heely  left  Ando- 
ver for  Minneapolis.  There  Dr.  Fuess  was 
entertained  by  Mr.  Albert  Crosby,  P.  A. 
'18,  at  a  luncheon  to  which  a  group  of 
Andover  graduates  was  invited.  After  a 
tea  at  which  Mr.  Cargill  MacMillan,  P.A. 
'22,  was  the  host,  there  was  a  dinner  of 
forty-five  alumni,  Mr.  John  Crosby,  P.  A. 
'86,  presiding.  At  Chicago  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Schweppe,  P.A.  '98,  gave  an  informal 
luncheon  for  Dr.  Fuess  and  Mr.  Heely  at 
the  Chicago  Club.  That  evening  there  was 
a  large  banquet  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Blackstone  Hotel,  at  which  over  a  hundred 
guests  were  present  and  at  which  Mr. 
Henry  Gardner,  P.  A.  '01,  presided. 


Meeting  of  Alumni  Fund  Directors 

Headmaster  Claude  M.  Fuess  and  Mr. 
Scott  Paradise,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Andover  Alumni  Fund  Association,  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Alumni  Fund  Association  in 
New  York  on  January  12.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  the  City  Midday  Club,  25 
Broad  Street,  where  Mr.  Oliver  G.  Jen- 
nings, the  chairman,  generously  arranged 
a  luncheon.  Those  present  were  Oliver 
G.  Jennings,  Chairman,  '83;  Samuel  L. 
Fuller,  '94,  Vice-Chairman;  Paul  Abbott 
'16;  Allan  W.  Ames  '14;  William  T.  Bar- 
bour '96;  F.  A.  Goodhue  '02;  James 
Gould  '13;  L.  P.  Reed  '00;  Frank  H.  Sim- 
mons '94;  G.  H.  Townsend,  2d,  '04. 

It  was  voted  at  this  meeting  that  the 
Trustees  be  requested  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Directors  to  one  hundred  with  the 
idea  that  such  Directors  serve  as  points  of 
contact  between  the  school  and  their  lo- 
calities; recommend  Andover  to  boys  of 
high  character  and  attainments;  organize 
alumni  gatherings,  especially  when  the 
Headmaster  or  other  members  of  the  An- 
dover faculty  can  be  present;  and  if  re- 
quested by  Class  Agents,  help  solicit  Alum- 
ni Fund  contributions  from  graduates 
whom  the  Class  Agent  can  reach  only  by 
letter.  The  Trustees  have  given  their  con- 
sent to  this  plan  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
is  now  being  enlarged.  Already  Andover 
dinners  have  been  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Detroit,  and 
St.  Louis,  at  all  of  which  Dr.  Fuess  has 
been  present  and  has  spoken  about  the  re- 
cent progress  on  Andover  Hill. 


Faculty  Notes 

Dr.  Alfred  Ernest  Stearns,  Headmaster 
Emeritus,  spoke  in  January  to  the  College 
Club  of  Maiden,  at  the  Grace  Church  of 
Salem,  and  at  Hampton  Institute,  Va., 
where  he  delivered  the  Founder's  Day 
address.  In  February  and  March  he  spoke 
at  the  Bowdoin  College  Alumni  Dinner, 
Boston;  at  the  Harris  School,  Chicago; 
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at  the  Sunday  Evening  Club,  Chicago; 
at  the  Women's  Club  of  Stamford,  Conn.; 
at  the  Women's  Club  of  Quincy;  and 
also  at  Lawrenceville,  Hackley,  Loom- 
is,  and  the  Knox  School,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.  He  has  also  recently  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Andover-Newton  Seminary. 

Dr.  Fuess  has  been  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Andover  National 
Bank,  succeeding  Mr.  James  C.  Sawyer, 
the  Academy  Treasurer,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  twenty-five  years. 

Messrs.  Lynde,  Tower,  Stott,  Heely, 
and  Blackmer,  of  the  Andover  faculty,  at- 
tended the  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Secondary  Education  Board  at  the 
Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn,  on 
February  i6. 

Mr.  John  S.  Barss  spoke  before  a  Men's 
Meeting  of  the  Free  Church  on  March  13. 
His  subject  was  "The  Use  of  Science  in 
Modern  Life." 

Mr.  L.  Denis  Peterkin  spoke  on  "The 
Teaching  of  Latin  in  England"  at  the 
Conferences  on  Educational  Problems 
sponsored  by  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education. 

Mr.  M.  Lawrence  Shields  talked  at  the 
Fortnightly  Club  of  Haverhill,  at  the 
Masonic  Lodge  of  Andover,  at  the  Bal- 
lardvale  Men's  Club,  and  at  the  Social 
Problems  Club  of  Phillips  Academy. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Sawyer  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
New  England  of  the  Public  Works  of  Art 
Project  under  the  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion. 

During  the  absence  of  Dr.  Pfatteicher 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Stratton  has  served  as 
Director  of  Music.  In  addition  to  act- 
ing as  Research  Associate  for  the  Addison 
Gallery,  Mr.  Percy  H.  Boynton  is  now 
teaching  some  special  sections  in  geometry. 

Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely  spoke  in  February 
at  the  Lowell  Congregational  Church,  at 
the  Men's  Club  of  Grace  Church  in 
Lawrence,  and  at  Alumni  Dinners  in 
Chicago  and  Minneapolis. 

The  Reverend  A.  Graham  Baldwin 
preached  at  the  Hotchkiss  School  on  Feb- 
ruary 18  and  at  St.  Mark's  on  March  18. 


Engagements  oj  the  Headmaster 

In  February  Dr.  Fuess  spoke  at  Alumni 
Meetings  in  Minneapolis  and  Chicago; 
attended  the  Headmasters'  Association 
Meetings  in  Cambridge;  and  spoke  at 
Bradford  Junior  College  on  "The  Rela- 
tionship of  Biography  to  History."  In 
March  he  spoke  at  the  Boston  Alumni 
Dinner  and  at  the  New  York  Alumni 
Dinner,  both  in  his  honor,  and  spoke  at 
the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  on  "The  Per- 
sonality of  Calvin  Coolidge,"  and  at  the 
Algonquin  Club  of  Boston  on  the  same 
subject.  Early  in  April  he  will  attend 
alumni  dinners  in  St.  Louis  and  Detroit. 


Phillips  Academy  Lectures 

Ranger  Philip  Martindale,  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  entertained  a 
large  audience  on  the  evening  of  January 
1 9  with  his  pictures  and  stories  of  life  in 
that  great  game  preserve.  His  talk  dealt 
with  all  phases  of  park  life  from  the 
grizzly  bear,  the  most  savage  and  fear- 
less animal  on  this  continent,  to  the 
nervous  strain  suffered  by  two  rangers 
when  in  the  line  of  duty  they  are  isolated 
for  six  months  in  a  cabin  buried  in  the 
snow. 

On  February"  5,  before  an  audience 
which  crowded  even  the  standing-room, 
Carl  Sandburg  spoke  on  "Poems,  Songs, 
and  Stories."  Mr.  Sandburg  talked  very 
simply  and  informally'  about  the  nature 
of  verse  and  then,  accompanying  him- 
self on  the  guitar,  sang  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can folk  songs  taken  from  his  American 
Song  Bag. 

On  the  evening  of  February  19,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Ellsworth,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  has  been  an  almost  annual  speaker 
at  Phillips  Academy-,  lectured  on  "Dr. 
Johnson  and  His  Circle."  Mr.  Ellsworth 
has  always  been  a  valued  ally  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  as  his  talks  are  most  in- 
formative, and  his  collections  of  pictures 
are  unique. 

Miss  Margaret  Bourke-White,  the  well 
known  industrial  photographer  and  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Fortune,  spoke  in  the  Meeting 
Room  on  the  evening  of  March  9.  Miss 
Bourke-White  showed  many  of  the  photo- 
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graphs  she  had  taken  in  Russia  and  lec- 
tured entertainingly  on  what  she  had  seen 
on  her  three  trips  there.  During  the  after- 
noon Miss  Bourke-White  was  present  at  a 
tea  given  for  her  in  The  Addison  Gallery, 
where  a  group  of  her  photographs  are  on 
exhibition.  There  she  met  the  members  of 
the  Camera  Club  and  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty. 

Announcing  Spring  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments 

April    1 6    Mr.  L.  M.  Pearson  (Phillips 
Club) 

17  President  R.  M.  Hutchins  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  on 
the  Stearns  Foundation  Lec- 
ture 

24   James  Roosevelt 
May      4    Professor  Kirtley  Mather  of 
Harvard 

6  The  Harvard  and  Radchffe 
Glee  Clubs  on  the  Sawyer 
Foundation  Concert. 
May  1 1  Professor  Tyler  Dennett  of 
Princeton  University  (Phillips 
Club) 


"Silver  Made  in  New  England,"  proba- 
bly the  first  comprehensive  display  that 
has  been  held  of  the  contemporary  work  of 
these  craftsmen  and  manufacturers,  was  on 
exhibition  from  the  middle  of  January  to 
the  middle  of  February.  A  series  of  modern 
carpet  designs  made  an  especially  inter- 
esting and  effective  background  for  the 
silver.  A  group  of  contemporary  textiles 
following  this  exhibition  was  a  highly 
decorative  and  colorful  display  of  the 
variety  to  be  found  in  modern  design. 

With  a  series  of  objects  belonging  to  the 
Classical  Department  as  a  background,  a 
model  of  a  Roman  House  from  Pompeii 
was  installed  in  the  Gallery  for  a  six  weeks' 
period.  The  erection  of  this  model,  from 
designs  furnished  by  the  University  Mu- 
seum of  Philadelphia,  was  a  task  requiring 
infinite  patience.  Mrs.  Bartlett  H.  Hayes, 
Jr.,  who  did  the  painting  and  decoration, 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  original  houses 
and  worked  out  the  details  in  the  model 
with  great  care.  Scale  models  of  this  type 
are  valuable  in  a  study  of  architectural 
development. 

Photographs  by  Margaret  Bourke-White 
were  on  exhibition  in  the  Addison  Gallery 
at  the  time  of  her  lecture  in  March.  In- 


Addison  Gallery  Notes 

During  the  winter  term  the  exhibitions 
in  the  Addison  Gallery  especially  empha- 
sized subjects  which  have  definite  relation 
to  courses  in  the  school  curriculum.  "Eng- 
lish Portraits  and  Landscapes  of  the  1 8th 
Century"  presented  a  rather  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  English  life  in  this  period. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Robert  C.  Vose 
Galleries  it  was  possible  to  show  portraits 
of  such  well  known  figures  as  Charles 
James  Fox,  Lady  Hamilton,  George  IV, 
Mrs.  Yates,  and  Charles  Dibidin.  Another 
major  exhibition  of  the  winter  term  was  an 
extensive  survey  of  the  work  of  Christian 
M.  S.  Midjo,  professor  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Cornell  University.  Professor  Midjo,  a 
Norwegian  by  birth,  has  painted  in  this 
country  for  many  years.  His  work  happily 
combines  a  decorative  quality  and  tech- 
nique derived  from  abroad  with  a  personal 
interpretation  of  the  American  landscape. 


Dean  Lester  E.  Lynde 
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stead  of  establishing  a  separate  series  of 
lectures,  the  Gallery  is  cooperating  in  the 
general  school  lecture  program.  This  year 
the  two  lectures  in  the  field  of  the  Fine 
Arts  have  successfully  supplemented  the 
exhibition  program  of  the  Addison  Gallery 
and  brought  these  exhibitions  to  the  at- 
tention of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 


The  Gallery  One  Jump  Ahead 

The  following,  of  interest  to  Andover 
Alumni,  is  reprinted  from  the  Boston  Eve- 
ning Transcript. 

"Once  more  Boston  as  backwater.  .  .  . 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  at  New  York 
now  houses  the  most  considerable  and  re- 
markable exhibition  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  stage-design  ever  assembled  in  America. 
By  general  consent  it  is  'rich,  handsome, 
exciting,'  stretching  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present  day,  addressed  to 
laymen  as  well  as  connoisseurs,  students, 
and  practitioners. 

"The  exhibition  closes  next  week.  Most 
of  the  collection  will  then  be  sent  on  tour 
for  a  year  through  other  cities.  Either  the 
Art  Museum  in  Boston  or  the  Fogg  Mu- 
seum at  Cambridge  seemed  a  natural  and 
desirable  halting  place.  Now  word  comes 
from  New  York  that  neither  'has  made  a 
move  to  secure  the  show'  and  that  the 
itinerary  is  complete  without  them,  save 
through  the  summer  interval  from  July 
to  September. 

"While  Boston  and  Cambridge  sit  by 
inert  and  self-complacent,  the  intelligence 
and  enterprise  of  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover  will  bring  the  collection  within 
reach  of  both  for  a  brief  stay.  So  does  a 
school-town,  which  is  alive,  receive  what  a 
metropolitan  and  a  university  city  choose 
to  overlook.  There  is  no  moral — only  Bos- 
ton as  backwater  again.  It  seems  time,  as 
an  expressive  theater-word  has  it,  to 
squawk." 


Music  Motes 

The  first  musical  event  of  the  term  took 
place  on  January  30  when  Nikolai  Orloff, 
the  Russian  pianist,  played  a  tuneful  pro- 
gram chosen  especially  with  the  tastes  of 


the  boys  in  view.  With  brilliant  technique 
he  presented  selections  from  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Rachmaninoff,  and  Debussy,  and 
concluded  with  the  "Blue  Danube  Waltz." 

On  February  16  Mme.  Olga  Alverino 
presented  a  delightful  program  during 
which  the  audience  was  completely 
charmed  by  her  beautiful  tone,  her  effort- 
less singing,  and  her  attractive  stage  pres- 
ence. 


Andover  Graduates  Win  Henry  Fellowship 
Awards 

To  Donald  G.  Allen,  P.  A.  '30,  a  Senior 
at  Dartmouth,  and  to  Charles  P.  William- 
son, P.  A.  '30,  a  Senior  at  Yale,  have  been 
awarded  two  of  the  four  Henry  Fellow- 
ships of  500  pounds  sterling  a  year  for 
study  in  England.  They  will  both  go  to 
Oxford.  Allen  is  a  senior  fellow  at  Dart- 
mouth, a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
chairman  of  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club, 
and  has  won  the  Thayer  Prize  in  mathe- 
matics. Williamson  at  Yale  has  majored 
with  honors  in  history,  is  secretary  of  his 
class  and  manager  of  the  1933  football 
team,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  base- 
ball nine  for  three  years. 

The  Charles  and  Julia  Henr\^  Fellow- 
ships were  established  by  bequest  of  Lady 
Julia  Lewisohn  Henry  "in  the  earnest  hope 
and  desire  of  cementing  the  bonds  of 
friendship  between  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States." 


Debating 

The  year's  competitive  speaking  pro- 
gram opened  shortly  after  the  Christmas 
recess,  when  on  Januan,'  1 7  the  Philo- 
mathean  Society — "Philo"  to  students — 
held  the  first  deljate  of  its  io8th  season  at 
Peabody  House.  Weekly  meetings  were 
held  through  the  winter  term  and  will  con- 
tinue well  into  the  spring.  Membership  re- 
quirements are  simple:  a  student  must  de- 
bate at  least  once  during  the  winter,  pay 
the  annual  dues,  and  attend  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  meetings.  In  the  present  season 
the  weekly  attendance  has  averaged  sixty, 
and  it  is  expected  that  upwards  of  ninety 
boys  will  have  debated  by  June.  Questions 
debated  by   Philo   this  season  include: 
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"Resolved,  that  modern  advertising  is 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people";  "That  polar  expedi- 
tions are  beneficial  to  modern  civilization"; 
"That  military  training  should  be  compul- 
sory in  the  public  schools";  and  "That  co- 
education in  colleges  is  more  desirable  than 
segregation." 

The  annual  debate  with  Exeter  was  held 
in  Exeter  on  March  10,  the  question  being: 
"Resolved,  that  the  United  States  adopt 
the  essential  features  of  the  British  system 
of  radio  operation  and  control."  Andover's 
team,  composed  of  W.  E.  Urick,  Jr.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  J.  H.  Emerson,  of  West 
Newton,  and  R.  R.  Kurson,  of  Bangor, 
Me.,  with  R.  W.  Sullivan  of  Caribou,  Me., 
as  alternate,  upheld  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  question.  Exeter  won  by  a  2  to  i  de- 
cision. The  Middlesex  School's  debating 
team  came  to  Andover  on  February  1 7  for 
the  first  of  what  is  hoped  to  be  a  long  series 
of  annua]  debates.  Andover,  supporting 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  question:  "Re- 
solved, that  Japan  is  justified  in  interpre- 
ting our  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  as  an 
unfriendly  act,"  won  by  a  2-to-i  decision. 
Debating  for  Andover  were  Emerson, 
Sullivan,  and  Kurson,  with  Urick  alter- 


nate. A  debate  with  the  Harvard  freshmen 
is  scheduled  for  late  in  April.  The  annual 
Robinson  prize  debate  between  two  teams 
composed  of  members  of  Philo  will  take 
place  early  in  May. 


The  Dramatic  Club  Presents  '^Charley's 
Aunf" 

On  Saturday,  March  17,  the  Dramatic 
Club  gave  itself  plenty  of  fun  and  the 
school  and  guests  a  delightful  evening  by 
reviving  the  old  favorite  of  other  times, 
"Charley's  Aunt."  Sounding  strangely 
rusty  to  modern  years  accustomed  to  the 
comedy  of  Kaufman-Connelly  or  Noel 
Coward,  "Charley's  Aunt"  still  contains 
enough  good  farce  and  clever  dialogue  to 
carry  even  a  young  audience.  James  J. 
Morgan,  in  the  role  of  Lord  Fancourt 
Babberley,  the  fake  aunt,  did  a  superb  job, 
bringing  out  just  about  all  there  is  in  the 
part  and  hence  in  the  play.  Congratula- 
tions are  due  Mr.  Leonard  James,  the 
coach,  for  the  finish  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance, to  Mr.  Bartlett  Hayes  and  the  boys 
who  helped  him  build  the  unusually  fine 
stage  settings  which  he  designed,  and  to 
the  whole  cast. 
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Prize  Speaking  Contests 

The  sixty-seventh  annual  declamation 
of  original  essays  for  the  Means  Prizes 
was  held  in  the  Meeting  Room  in  George 
Washington  Hall  on  February  27.  Wells 
Lewis,  of  New  York  City,  won  first  prize 
with  a  thoughtful  essay  entitled,  "Popular- 
izing Art."  The  second  prize  went  to  John 
Thurston  Beaty.  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  for  his  essay, 
"The  Decline  and  the  Future  of  Man- 
ners," and  the  third  to  Earle  Williams 
Newton,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  who  spoke  on 
"Educating  for  Leisure."  Dr.  Fuess  pre- 
sided. On  March  13,  before  an  audience 
of  townspeople  and  students,  John  Francis 
Adams,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  won  the  sixty- 
eighth  annual  speaking  for  the  Draper 
prizes  with  a  passage  from  Daniel  Web- 
ster's "The  Secrets  of  Guilt  Are  Never  Safe 
from  Detection,"  the  second  prize  going  to 
R.  W.  Sullivan,  of  Caribou,  Me.,  who  de- 
livered a  selection  from  "Toussaint  L' 
Ouverture,"  by  Wendell  Phillips.  Presid- 
ing was  Mr.  A.  W.  Leonard  of  the  English 
department. 


Toe  H  and  the  Society  of  Inquiry 

Quietly  and  unobtrusively  the  small 
Toe  H  group  continues  to  carry  out  its 
program  of  community  service.  During 
the  winter  term  its  members  have  pro- 
vided leadership  for  several  groups  at  the 
Andover  Guild,  contributed  toward  cer- 
tain necessary  repairs  for  this  community 
center,  and  collected  and  given  clothes  for 
distribution  among  the  unemployed  of 
Andover,  who  have  suffered  during  an  un- 
usually hard  winter.  A  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Faculty  Club  has  been  given 
to  this  society  for  its  meetings  and  as  a 
place  to  store  clothing,  magazines,  and 
other  articles  that  have  been  collected. 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  opened  its  series 
of  meetings  with  the  Mansfield  Singers  as 
its  guests.  These  four  young  negroes,  edu- 
cated and  trained  by  some  of  the  finest 
teachers,  accomplish  much  through  their 
singing  in  creating  a  finer  feeling  between 
the  white  and  black  races.  They  are  Chris- 
tian gentlemen  whose  message  is  ex- 
pressed through  their  art. 

The    other    meetings    were  centered 


around  speakers  representing  different 
fields  of  interest:  Dean  Clarence  Mendell 
of  Yale;  Miss  Margaret  Wiesman  of  the 
Consumer's  Research;  Mr.  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall.  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Arthur 
Holmes,  a  former  professor  of  psychology- 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
Mr.  Theodore  Speers,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Utica.  Each  of 
these  speakers  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  thought  of  a  group  of  students 
who  are  trying  to  work  out  for  themselves  a 
religious  outlook  based  on  a  practical 
idealism. 


Some  Andover  Statistics 

The  Phillipian  has  discovered  a  heeler 
who  delights  in  working  out  statistics,  some 
of  them  unusual  but  nevertheless  inter- 
esting. Among  his  discoveries  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  ten  year  period,  1923-1933, 
Andover  graduated  i960  boys,  of  whom 
slightly  more  than  91  percent  went  to 
college.  Out  of  these,  44  per  cent  attended 
Yale,  16  per  cent  went  to  Harvard,  9 
per  cent  to  Princeton,  and  6  per  cent  each 
to  M.I.T.  and  Dartmouth.  Another  fact  he 
has  unearthed  is  that  since  October  the 
student  body  has  gained  2,543  pounds  in 
weight,  or  almost  a  ton  and  a  quarter. 
More  boys  have  gained  seven  pounds  than 
any  other  weight,  sixty  having  accomp- 
lished that  feat,  while  the  champion  gainer 
has  put  on  twenty  pounds.  Another  fact 
revealed  by  the  statistician  is  that  ten  per 
cent  of  the  student  body  has  the  first  name, 
John;  that  Robert  and  William  are  about 
equally  divided  among  ninety-five  boys; 
and  that  among  the  given  names  are  a 
group  of  foreign  derivation  such  as  Arturo, 
Durando,  Guysbert,  Hans,  Ignatius,  Jean, 
Melchior,  Otto,  Oscar,  Reino,  Sven, 
Seiichi,  Sigfried,  Tilghman,  and  Thor\'ol. 


Butler-Thwing  Prize  Awarded  to  D.  M. 
Payne 

David  MacGregor  Payne  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  awarded  the  Butler- 
Thwing  Prize  of  twenty  dollars  for  the 
highest  marks  in  the  entrance  examina- 
tions for  the  Junior  class. 
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Vesper  Services  at  the  Academy  Chapel 

The  Sunday  afternoon  services  of  music 
at  the  Chapel  drew  an  appreciative  group 
of  undergraduates,  faculty  members,  and 
town  people.  Among  those  artists  who 
were  invited  to  participate  in  these  ser- 
vices were  the  Durrell  String  Quartet;  Mr. 
Roland  Tapley,  a  first  violinist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  Mr.  Rulon 
Ro bison,  tenor  soloist  from  Boston;  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Cushman  of  West  Newton. 
The  first  and  the  last  services  of  the  series 
were  of  unusual  interest.  At  the  former  the 
Mansfield  Singers  from  Boston,  a  negro 
quartet,  rendered  a  series  of  spirituals  in- 
terpreting passages  from  Marc  Connelly's 
play  "Green  Pastures"  read  by  Mr.  Allan 
V.  Heely  of  the  faculty.  The  final  service 
was  conducted  by  undergraduates.  John 
H.  Bishop,  president  of  the  Society  of  In- 
quiry, and  Frank  Rounds,  president  of 
Toe  H,  spoke  briefly  about  the  work  of 
these  two  organizations.  Organ  selections 
were  played  by  Stephen  Powelson,  Gard- 
ner Middlebrook,  Albert  Kerr,  and  John 
Petrie. 


Society  Scholarship  Averages 

The  scholarship  averages  of  the  various 
societies  during  the  fall  term  were  as 
follows: 


F  L  D 

72.59 

P  A  E 

71-33 

A  G  C 

68.71 

E  D  P 

68.196 

P  L  S 

67.89 

A  U  V 

66.62 

K  0  A 

65.42 

P  B  X 

64.64 

Senior  Class  Elections 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Senior  Class 
William  Henry  Harding  of  Montclair,  N. 
J.,  was  elected  president  for  the  winter 
term;  Herbert  Lawrence  Furse  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  vice-president;  and  Ed- 
ward Righter  McLean,  secretary. 


Upper  Middle  Class  Elections 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Upper  Middle 
Class,  James  McKenna  Bird  of  Bradford, 
Pa.,  was  elected  president  for  the  winter 
term;  Frederick  Welby  Griffin  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  vice-president;  and  Nor- 
man Campbell  Cross  of  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
secretary. 


A  Mew  Literary  Club 

In  response  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
students  interested  in  literature  and  cre- 
ative writing,  a  new  Literary  Club  has 
been  formed  which  has  been  given  the 
same  privileges  as  the  fraternities  as  re- 
gards the  use  of  their  clubroom.  At  the 
present  time  it  has  twenty-five  members, 
chosen  largely  from  the  Senior  Class.  At 
the  meetings  of  this  club,  held  every  two 
weeks,  talks  are  given  and  papers  read  by 
various  members  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Several  faculty  members,  including  its 
sponsor,  Mr.  Peterkin,  will  help  to  assure 
the  continuity  of  the  club  from  year  to  year. 


Dr.  Fuess  and  Dr.  Parkm.\n,  of  St.  Mark's,  on  the 
Sun  Porch  of  the  Phelps  House 
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The  Senior  Promenade 

Sixty-five  young  ladies  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  were  guests  at 
the  Senior  Promenade,  held  in  the  Com- 
mons on  the  evening  of  February  23.  The 
dancing  started  at  nine  o'clock  after  the 
grand  march  had  circled  the  room  to  the 
tune  of  Royal  Blue,  played  by  Al  Starita's 
Boston-London  Orchestra,  and  supper 
was  served  at  midnight.  The  Patronesses 
were  Mrs.  Fuess,  Mrs.  Darling,  Mrs. 
Heely,  and  Mrs.  James,  while  the  Promen- 
ade Committee  consisted  of  William  Henry 
Harding,  Sherman  Br  ay  ton,  Edward 
Righter  McLean,  and  Edward  Herbert 
Porter. 

In  the  morning  a  breakfast  dance  was 
held  by  the  Senior  Council  in  the  Junior 
Dining  Hall  with  Jack  Marchand  and  his 
nine  piece  orchestra  offering  the  music. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  Promenade 
week-end  was  a  tea  for  the  visiting  girls 
held  on  Friday  afternoon  at  the  Inn,  at 
which  the  members  of  the  Promenade 
Committee  were  the  hosts. 


Meeting  of  the  Harvard  Club 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Andover  held  its 
winter  meeting  on  Tuesday,  February  27, 
when  an  interested  group  of  sixty  students 
and  faculty  members  listened  to  informal 
talks  by  Professor  Ferry,  Master  of  Win- 
throp  liouse,  and  by  F.  W.  Vincent,  P.  A. 
'32,  now  a  student  at  Harvard. 


The  Phillips  Club 

The  winter  program  of  the  Phillips  Club 
started  with  a  talk  by  Mr.  Edward  Weeks 
on  "The  Importance  of  New  Books."  Mr. 
Weeks  spoke  with  wit  and  charm,  drawing 
on  his  wide  experience  as  Assistant  Editor 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Editor-in-Chief 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.  On  January 
22,  Dean  Clarence  Mendell  of  Yale  College 
ended  a  stay  of  several  days  in  Andover, 
during  which  he  addressed  a  group  of  boys 
at  the  Log  Cabin,  and  talked  to  the 
Phillips  Club  on  the  new  Yale  and  the 
separate  colleges  which  have  just  been 


completed  there.  The  Reverend  A.  Gra- 
ham Baldwin,  of  the  Academy  faculty, 
spoke  on  February  26  about  the  condi- 
tions at  the  Norfolk  Prison  Colony,  a  sub- 
ject which  has  recently  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  the  Boston  press.  On  March  5, 
Dr.  Duane  Squires,  of  Colby  Junior  Col- 
lege, in  a  talk,  "British  Propaganda  at 
Home  and  in  the  United  States,  19 14  to 
191 7,"  presented  some  astonishing  aspects 
of  the  great  publicity  machine  which  did 
so  much  to  form  our  opinions  during  the 
war.  Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  twice  Socialist 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  spoke  at  a  Ladies'  Night  on  March 
15.  A  large  gathering  of  members  ac- 
companied by  the  ladies  of  their  families 
listened  with  intense  interest  while  Mr. 
Thomas  discussed  the  question,  "Why 
Capitalism  Cannot  Bring  Back  Permanent 
Prosperity." 


German  Club  Entertains  the  Consul  General 

Consul  General  von  Tippelskirch  and 
his  nephew,  Hilmar  von  Tippelskirch, 
were  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  German  Club  in  the  Blue  Room  of  the 
Commons  Wednesday  evening,  February 
7th.  Herr  von  Tippelskirch  is  the  German 
Consul  General  in  Boston. 

The  twelve  members  of  the  club  and 
Mr.  van  der  Stucken  also  entertained 
several  members  of  the  faculty  and  their 
wives  at  the  same  time.  Among  those 
present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  French, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Phillips,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Pfatteicher, 
and  Mr.  L.  C.  Newton.  Everyone  con- 
versed in  German,  and  even  the  menu  was 
printed  in  that  language. 


Colomba  Shown  by  the  French  Club 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  French  Club 
the  picture  Colomba  was  shown  at  Phillips 
Academy  on  the  evening  of  January  24. 
Adapted  from  the  novel  by  Prosper  ^leri- 
mee,  the  picture  was  filmed  in  France  and 
the  dialogue  is  wholly  French.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  short  sound  sketches  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany. 
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Athletics 

By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


UPON  publication  of  the  last  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  we  were  very  close 
to  being  transferred  to  some  C.C.C. 
project.  The  reason  for  this  doleful  pros- 
pect was  an  ambiguity  in  our  write-up  of 
the  Brown  Freshman  football  game.  It 
seems  that  our  words  might  have  been  con- 
strued to  indicate  a  loss  for  the  Blue,  where- 
as, in  truth,  the  outcome  was  but  a  tie. 

The  winter  athletic  season  had  several 
highlights.  Among  them  was  the  first 
Andover-Exeter  wrestling  match,  staged 
in  enemy  territory.  We  managed  to  bring 
home  the  victory  by  a  margin  of  but  two 
points,  with  Exeter  fighting  gallantly  in 
their  first  attempt  at  the  sport.  The  time- 
honored  Andover-Exeter  relay  race  at  the 
Boston  Athletic  Association's  games  was 
discontinued  this  year  in  deference  to  a 
dual  indoor  track  meet  with  Exeter,  the 
first  in  history.  The  gallery  of  the  Cage 
was  crowded  and  excitement  ran  high  over 
the  "ding  dong"  scrap  which  the  two 
teams  put  on,  with  Andover  winning  a 
thrilling  relay  to  give  the  Blue  the  meet  by 
a  smell.  Further  important  news  is  that 
"Lenny"  Burdett,  of  1909  baseball  fame, 
has  taken  the  ball  and  bat  men  under  his 
wing  this  year.  The  Bulletin  is  not  reluc- 
tant to  hazard  the  prediction  that  if  the 
candidates  for  the  nine  do  not  learn  base- 
ball it  will  be  through  no  fault  of  Mr. 
Burdett's. 

Space  in  this  issue  does  not  permit  an 
account  of  the  exploits  of  Andover 
athletes  in  the  college  world,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  mention  of  Keith 
Brown,  of  Yale,  who  established  a  new  in- 
door world  record  in  the  pole  vault  and 
also  bettered  the  intercollegiate  mark, 
thus  listing  himself  among  the  immortals 
who  have  cleared  fourteen  feet  indoors. 


Hockey 

Mr.  Richard  Jackson  had  his  first  taste 
of  handling  the  hockey  squad,  and  the 
weather  man  evidently  approved  of  the 
arrangement,  because  the  past  season  was 


the  first  in  many  that  ice  conditions  could 
be  classified  as  satisfactory.  Captain 
Knowles'  puck  chasers  lost  to  the  Harvard 
J. Vs.,  Belmont  Hill  School,  Melrose  High 
School,  and  Exeter,  and  outscored  St. 
Mark's. 

Mr.  Jackson  brought  them  to  the  Exeter 
contest  in  the  Boston  Arena  in  fine  mental 
and  physical  condition  to  face  a  team  that 
was  admittedly  superior.  Only  through 
the  work  of  a  very  agile  Exeter  goal  keeper 
was  the  score  the  first  period  kept  to  a  one 
to  one  tie.  With  the  aid  of  Piatt,  Shean, 
and  Gardner  the  Blue  again  scored  in  the 
second  period,  and  forged  into  the  lead, 
but  Exeter  managed  to  cage  the  puck 
twice  more.  The  greater  experience  of  the 
Exeter  players  and  the  speed  of  Clark,  of 
the  Red,  began  to  tell  decisively  in  the 
third  period,  and  the  end  of  the  game 
found  Andover  trailing  five  to  two.  F.  B. 
Davis,  Jr.,  was  elected  to  lead  the  team 
next  year.  Captain  Knowles,  Davis,  Gard- 
ner, Piatt,  Shean,  Hazeltine,  Rafferty, 
Curtis,  David  Thompson,  Rosenfeld,  Sim- 
mons, Johnston,  and  Foreman  earned 
their  letters. 

Basketball 

Almost  from  the  start  of  the  season  it  ap- 
peared that  every  time  one  of  the  more 
fair-haired  of  Mr.  Billhardt's  hoopsters 
made  a  pass  at  the  basket  the  dark  hand  of 
some  jinx  would  grab  the  lad  and  throw 
him  into  permanent  discard.  Tucker, 
Melendy,  and  Grondahl  were  lost  early, 
and  the  end  of  the  season  found  Captain 
E.  Kellogg  doing  battle  with  a  battalion 
of  minor  bacteria  in  the  Infirmary.  Of  the 
group,  almost  a  team  in  itself,  and  an  un- 
usually promising  one,  Grondahl  alone 
was  able  to  compete  against  Exeter. 

During  the  season  the  Blue  won  sensa- 
tional victories  over  St.  John's  and  Wor- 
cester, coming  from  behind  with  brilliant 
rallies,  and  defeated  M.I.T.  Freshmen, 
Lowell  High  School,  Huntington,  and  the 
Harvard  Junior  Varsity.  But  they  were 
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outclassed  by  Goveinor  Dummer,  the  New 
Hampshire  Freshmen,  Harvard  Freshmen, 
Tufts  Freshmen,  Northeastern  Freshmen, 
Bridgton  Academy,  and  finally  Exeter. 

Despite  the  absence  of  Captain  Kellogg, 
Andover  was  able  to  make  the  Exeter 
game  a  close  and  exciting  affair.  Trailing 
by  ten  points  in  the  last  quarter,  the  Blue 
sharpshooters  began  one  of  the  rallies  for 
which  they  had  become  famous  and  gradu- 
ally narrowed  the  gap.  But  when  time  was 
called  at  the  end  our  rivals  from  New 
Hampshire  led  by  two  points,  the  score 
being  30-28.  Peelor,  C.  Kellogg,  Grondahl, 
McLean,  Viens,  and  Moody  carried  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  for  Andover. 


Track 

The  track  squad,  after  a  mediocre  sea- 
son, enjoyed  their  first  indoor  victory  over 
Exeter.  The  varsity  team  dropped  two 
meets  and  won  two.  The  second  team  lost 
but  one  out  of  three  contests.  A  strong 
Harvard  Freshman  team  won  in  the  Ando- 
ver Cage,  as  did  Worcester  Academy. 
But  the  Blue  team  defeated  St.  John's 
Academy.  Horne,  running  the  thousand 
for  the  Blue,  was  victor  in  every  contest  he 


entered.  Furse  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
middle  distance  men  we  have  had  at  An- 
dover for  some  years,  and  Hite,  in  the 
shot-put,  Sharrets,  in  the  high  jump,  and 
Captain  Harding,  in  the  pole  vault,  were 
of  much  value. 

The  Exeter  contest  was  of  a  '"give  and 
take"  type  that  kept  the  gallery  standing 
on  its  ear  from  start  to  finish.  Exeter  got 
away  to  an  early  lead  which  was  over- 
come by  Andover  only  towards  the  end  of 
the  fray.  The  outcome  of  the  meet  hung 
on  the  last  event,  the  relay,  which  was 
run  during  an  uproar  from  the  spectators; 
the  Blue  quartet  won  by  a  scant  two  yards, 
being  forced  to  a  new  Andover  record  in 
the  process.  Donavon,  of  Exeter,  was  by 
far  the  most  brilliant  performer  on  the 
field.  During  the  afternoon  he  won  the 
broad  jump,  forty  yard  dash,  forty  yard 
high  hurdles,  and  tied  for  first  in  the  high 
jump.  Furse  won  both  the  three  hundred 
and  the  six  hundred  in  fast  times.  Hite 
put  the  twelve  pound  shot  well  over  fifty 
feet,  and  Horne  galloped  home  again  a 
winner  in  the  thousand.  Pettingell,  of  the 
Red,  vaulted  twelve  feet  five  and  one  half 
inches  to  take  the  pole  vault  and  to  es- 
tablish a  new  indoor  record  for  Exeter. 


The  High  Hurdles  in  the  First  Andover-Exeter  I.>jdoor  Meet 


Kevin  G.  Rafferty  '35 
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Wrestling 

That  the  candidates  for  Mr.  Carlson's 
grappling  squad  were  less  promising  than 
usual  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Ando- 
ver  was  victorious  in  but  two  meetings  out 
of  seven  and  tied  one.  Tufts  Freshmen, 
Milton  Academy,  Taft  School,  and  the 
Harvard  yearlings  used  their  strength  to 
good  advantage  against  the  Blue;  North 
Quincy  High  School  fought  us  to  a  draw, 
and  we  outpointed  the  M.I.T.  first  year 
men  and  Exeter. 

The  final  contest  with  the  Red  finished 
in  true  Andover-Exeter  style,  the  outcome 
not  being  decided  until  the  final  contest 
when  Murray,  of  Andover,  in  the  un- 
limited class,  wrestled  to  a  time  advantage 
over  a  two-hundred  and  fifty  pound  op- 
ponent to  give  the  Blue  a  narrow  victory  of 
fourteen  to  twelve.  The  Exeter  wrestlers 
were  more  powerful  but  less  apt  at  the 
sport  than  were  the  Andover  men.  Haver- 
field,  Captain  G.  T.  Stevens,  and  Murray 
drew  time  advantages  for  the  Blue,  while 
Stratton  won  the  only  fall  of  the  afternoon. 
Lederer,  Bird,  Porter,  and  Meader  had 
time  advantages  chalked  against  them  by 
the  opposing  grapplers.  Gosline,  Fletcher, 
and  Mudge  were  awarded  letters  along 
with  Manager  D.  C.  Sargent. 


Swimming 

Mr.  Dake's  swimming  squad  won  four 
of  their  contests  and  dropped  three.  Ando- 
ver ducked  the  Brown  Freshmen,  the  Bos- 
ton Boys'  Club,  a  Harvard  House  Team, 
Gardner  High  School,  and  Worcester 
Academy  but  were  defeated  by  Harvard 
Freshmen,  Huntington  School,  and  Exeter. 
Wingate  was  elected  captain  to  succeed 
McDuff,  whose  leg  injury  from  last  year 
prevented  him  from  competing.  Ward 
Rafferty  set  up  a  new  school  record  to 
shoot  at  in  the  two-hundred  yard  free 
style  of  two  minutes,  eleven  and  four-fifths 
seconds,  and  the  Andover  relay  team  tied 
the  Andover-Exeter  Dual  Meet  record. 
Wingate  and  Rafferty  were  outstanding  in 
the  longer  swims.  Bowers  showed  speed  in 
the  fifty  yard  free  style,  and  Kelley  proved 
to  be  a  most  able  diver. 


The  outcome  of  the  Exeter  swimming 
meet,  at  Exeter,  was  announced  with  the 
Blue  a  victor  by  one  point,  and  it  was  thus 
recorded  in  the  press.  Several  days  after 
the  meet  the  Exeter  authorities,  checking 
the  scores  in  the  diving,  found  that  one  of 
the  Exeter  score  keepers  had  erred  mathe- 
matically in  recording  the  points  in  this 
event.  A  rectification  of  the  error  gave  an 
Exeter  diver  second  place  instead  of  the 
Andover  man,  and  thus  threw  the  balance 
of  the  points  on  the  Red  side  of  the  ledger. 


Baseball 

Leonard  F.  Burdett,  P.  A.  'og,  has  taken 
the  reins  in  baseball  with  a  firm  hand.  For 
two  months  the  squad  has  been  practicing 
on  fundamentals  in  the  Case  Memorial 
Cage.  Captain  Heller,  at  shortstop,  has 
several  players  of  experience  to  build  a 
nine  around.  Piatt,  Mathews,  and  Knowi- 
ton  look  good  on  the  pitcher's  mound.  E. 
Kellogg,  Shean,  and  Holt  have  had  ex- 
perience on  the  bases,  while  Badger,  Gard- 
ner, and  Stevens  have  done  some  work  in 
the  outfield.  Manager  Thatcher  has  ar- 
ranged two  games  with  the  Harvard 
yearlings,  two  with  St.  John's  Academy, 
and  one  each  with  Milton,  Lawrence  High, 
Yale  Freshmen,  Governor  Dummer,  Bel- 
mont Hill,  Huntington,  and  Worcester 
Academy.  The  Exeter  game  will  be  played 
in  Andover  on  June  ninth. 


Fencing 

With  no  letter  men  in  school,  it  became 
necessary  for  Mr.  Barss  and  Mr.  Peck  to 
build  a  completely  new  fencing  team. 
Morgan  was  elected  to  fill  the  position  of 
captain  and  was  supported  by  Dimock, 
Guerin,  Lindsay,  and  C.  Jones.  They  were 
defeated  twice  by  Governor  Dummer  Ac- 
ademy and  lost  to  the  Harvard  Freshmen 
at  foils,  although  drawing  a  tie  with  them 
in  epee.  The  season  ended  in  a  more  aus- 
picious manner,  as  Andover  defeated  its 
major  opponent,  Loomis,  and  also  con- 
quered the  Brown  Freshmen  in  foils  while 
losing  in  epee. 
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Alumni  Interests 

By  George  T.  Eaton 


Everett  E.  Truette,  18/8 

Everett  E.  Truette  of  the  class  of  1878, 
who  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Brook- 
line,  \\"as  widely  kno\\  n  as  organist,  teach- 
er, composer,  and  wxiter  on  musical  sub- 
jects. He  was  born  in  Rockland,  March  14, 
1 86 1.  After  completing  his  course  at 
Phillips  Academy  he  graduated  from  the 
Xew  England  Consen  ator}-  of  Music  in 
1 88 1  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  from  Boston  University'  in  1883. 
He  studied  music  extensively  abroad  under 
Haupt  in  Berlin,  Guilmant  in  Paris,  and 
leading  English  organists.  In  1887  he 
married  Miss  Fannie  E.  Sherman  of 
Boston,  who  with  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Harry- 
L.  Foster  of  Brookline,  survives  him. 

He  became  a  church  organist  in  Boston 
in  1 88 1,  and  since  1897  he  had  been  or- 
ganist at  Eliot  Church,  Xewton.  During 
his  long  life  he  gave  many  concerts,  can- 
tatas and  oratorios,  and  he  was  a  teacher 


E\XRETT  E.  Truette 
1 861 -1 933 


of  national  reputation,  five  hundred  and 
sixty-five  organists  having  studied  under 
him,  of  whom  more  than  three  hundred 
are  now  holding  church  positions.  He  was 
a  prolific  composer,  his  principal  works 
being  two  suites  for  the  organ,  besides 
many  anthems  and  other  compositions  in 
the  field  of  church  music.  He  was  the 
author  of  "Organ  Registration,"  a  stand- 
ard work  tised  by  organists  throughout 
the  country,  and  he  was  the  editor  of 
"Diapason,"  the  official  journal  of  organ- 
ists" comments. 


Frederick  M.  Alger,  i8g6 

Frederick  M.  Alger  of  the  class  of  1896, 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, died  after  a  month's  illness,  December 
31,  1933.  Son  of  the  late  Russell  A.  Alger, 
Detroit  capitalist  and  secretary  of  war 
during  the  Spanish -American  war,  Mr. 
Alger  became  associated  ^^-ith  the  exten- 
sive business  interests  of  his  family  follow- 
ing graduation  fi"om  Har\ard  and  a  year's 
foreign  travel.  He  was  for  many  years 
prominent  in  his  city  and  state  through  his 
business  affiliations,  his  participation  in 
public  affaiis,  and  his  connection  with 
military  organizations.  He  had  a  long  and 
honorable  military  career.  Appointed  as- 
sistant adjutant  general  of  volunteers  in 
1898,  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  \vas  later  commis- 
sioned major  of  cavalry. 

Sent  to  France  as  major  of  field  artillery 
in  1918,  he  was  soon  promoted  to  heu- 
tenant  colonel  and  placed  in  command  of 
his  unit.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
replacement  di\Tsion  just  before  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  and  was  ordered  to  the 
general  staff  at  Tours,  where  he  remained 
until  February  28,  1919.  He  was  made  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of 
France.  Since  his  world  war  ser\"ice  he 
had  been  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  cavalry 
of  the  Officers  Reserx  e  Corps. 
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In  1 90 1  he  married  Miss  Nancy  Swift  of 
Detroit.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Harold  R.  Boyer,  of  De- 
troit; and  a  son,  Frederick  M.  Alger,  Jr. 


Obituaries 

i860 — Henry  Lyman  Tappan,  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Delia  Emmons  Tappan,  was  born  in  Hampden, 
Me.,  December  2,  1841.  For  thirty-five  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  Lockwood  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Waterville,  Me.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  was  assistant  quartermaster.  He  died  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  February  17,  1934,  in  his  93rd  year. 
Mr.  Tappan  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Governor 
John  Winthrop. 

1868 — Robert  William  Welch,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  Tapley  Welch,  was  born  in  Dover, 
N.  H.,  September  27,  1857.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1872.  He  had  been  a  journalist  in 
Dover,  a  night  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  News,  a  re- 
porter on  the  New  York  Times,  editor  of  the  Sentinel 
of  Morrison,  111.,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Carrara,  Italy, 
and  a  banker  in  Plankinton,  S.  Dak.  He  wrote  for 
the  news  service  of  the  New  York  Times  under  the 
pen  name  of  "Sage."  He  died  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  November  28,  1933. 

1870 — Henry  Beecher  Reed,  son  of  Josiah  and 
Sarah  Fogg  Reed,  was  born  in  Weymouth,  October 
I,  1853.  Leaving  Phillips,  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  shoe  industry  in  his  native  town,  and  he 
became  a  prominent  shoe  manufacturer.  He  had 
been  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Wey- 
mouth, of  the  Improvement  Association,  chairman 
of  the  school  committee  and  a  large  donor  to  the 
public  library.  He  died  in  Lowell,  January  10,  1934. 
A  half  brother,  Ralph  D.,  was  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1893.  Four  sons  attended  Phillips,  Josiah  F., 
1906,  Theodore  W.,  1907,  Nathaniel,  C.  1909, 
Charles  D.,  191 1. 

1872— James  Hovey  Bullard,  son  of  Henry  and 
Bethia  Scammel  Wheeler  Bullard,  was  born  in 
HoUiston,  March  i,  1856.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1876  and  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1881,  and  he  practiced  his  profession  in 
Anaheim,  Calif.  He  had  been  president  of  the 
Orange  County  Medical  Society.  He  died  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  September  20,  1933. 

1876 — Addison  Burton  Rodman,  son  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Martha  Ann  Block  Rodman,  was 
born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  6,  1859.  He  became 
a  ranchman  in  California  and  died  in  Lakeport, 
Calif  .January  15,  1934.  A  brother,  Robert  Simp- 
son, was  in  the  class  of  1875. 

1878 — Charles  Francis  Hawthorne,  son  of  Henry 
Gates  and  Helen  Fay  Hawthorne,  was  born  in  Lynn, 
November  7,  1858.  For  thirty-three  years  he  was 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  for  the  city  of  Lynn. 
He  served  in  the  city  council,  was  a  representative 
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1876-1933 


in  the  General  Court  in  1921-22,  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  assistant  sergeant  at  arms  at 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in  Chicago  in 
1920,  and  he  served  for  more  than  a  half  century  on 
the  Republican  City  committee.  He  died  in  Lynn, 
February  18,  1934. 

1878 —  Everett  E.  Truette  was  born  in  Rockland, 
March  14,  1861.  After  finishing  his  course  at  Phil- 
lips Academy  he  graduated  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  1881  and  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Boston  University  in 
1883.  He  was  a  well  known  organist,  teacher,  com- 
poser and  writer  on  musical  subjects.  He  died  in 
Brookline,  December  17,  1933. 

1879 —  Horace  Farnham  Carlton,  son  of  Jacob 
Farnham  and  Maria  J.  Tyler  Carlton,  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  August  9,  1862.  As  a  civil  engineer 
he  was  connected  for  forty  years  with  the  Boston 
Elevated  Company.  He  died  in  Melrose,  December 
30>i933- 

1881 — Irving  Hall  Dunlap,  son  of  Joseph  Patter- 
son and  Harriet  Allen  Dunlap,  was  born  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  February  20,  1862.  He  resided  most  of 
his  life  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  died  Febru- 
ary 19,  1934.  A.  son,  Herbert  A.,  was  in  the  class  of 
1904. 

1881 —  Frank  P.  Simmons  died  May  20,  1933. 

1882 —  John  Richard  Farr,  son  of  Edward  and 
Elizabeth  Dobbs  Farr,  was  born  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
July  18,  1857.  He  was  a  non-graduate  member  of 
the  class  of  1885  at  Lafayette.  He  was  city  editor  of 
The  Scranton  Republican,  member  of  the  school  board, 
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state  representative  for  five  terms,  speaker  the  last 
term  in  1899,  and  representative  in  the  United 
States  Congress  1911-1921.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business.  He  died  in  Scranton,  December 
II,  1933- 

1885 — Alvin  Wight  Coombs,  son  of  James  and 
Ellen  Wight  Coombs,  was  born  in  West  Medway, 
December  17,  1865.  He  attended  the  Xew  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  He  was  for  many  years 
organist  in  the  churches  of  Holliston  and  West  Med- 
way. He  had  been  a  member  of  the  school  board  in 
West  Medway  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
been  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Globe.  He  was  the 
owner  of  a  grocery  store.  He  died  in  West  Medway, 
December  21,  1933. 

1887 —  Dr.  Herman  S.  Davis,  son  of  Thomas  J. 
and  Mary  Jane  Davis,  was  born  in  Milford,  Del., 
.August  6,  1868.  He  graduated  from  Princeton, 
cum  laude,  in  1892,  and  he  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  at  Columbia  in  1895.  He  was  a  teacher  of 
astronomy  and  geodesy  at  Columbia  from  1895- 
1899.  For  many  years  he  was  associated  with  various 
business  firms  in  a  scientific  capacity.  He  was  an 
author  and  editor  of  scientific  works  and  was  an 
active  member  of  numerous  scientific  societies.  His 
only  son  was  killed  in  an  aeroplane  accident  at 
Kelley  Field,  May  23,  1933,  and  he  died  on  the  same 
day  at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh. 

1888 —  Frank  Charles  Hyde,  son  of  James  Francis 
Clarke  and  Emily  Ward  Hyde,  was  born  in  Xewton, 
March  1 1,  i86g.  He  became  president  of  A.  E.  Foss 
&  Co.,  directory  publishers  of  Boston.  He  died  in 
Wakefield,  December  25,  1933. 

1889 —  ^Willis  Adams  Bailey,  son  of  Willis  and 
Caroline  Augusta  McConnell  Bailey,  was  born  in 
Zanesville,  O.,  .\ugust  15,  1870.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1893.  He  was  in  the  wholesale  drug 
business  in  Zanesville,  where  he  died  November  22, 
1933- 

1889 — Augustus  Trowbridge,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Trowbridge,  was  born  January  2, 
1870.  Graduating  from  Columbia  and  receiving  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1898, 
he  taught  physics  successively  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Princeton.  He  was  dean 
of  the  Princeton  graduate  school  from  1928  to  1933, 
retiring  last  year  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died  in 
Sicily.  March  14. 

1893 — Timothy  Parker  Castle,  son  of  Chauncey 
Harlow  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Parker,  was  born  in 
Qiiincy,  111.,  September  18,  1873.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1897.  He  was  associated  all  his  life 
with  the  extensive  stove  manufacturing  company  of 
Comstock-Castle.  He  was  president  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Trust  and  Savings  Bank  and  was  a  leader  in 
civic  enterprises.  He  died  in  Quincy,  .\ugust  21, 
1933- 

1893 — Charles  J.  Duncan  was  born  in  .\ndover. 
For  over  twenty  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  shoe 


business  in  Portsmouth.  X.  H.  He  died  at  his  hoi;, 
in  Winchester,  .August  22,  1932. 


Personals 

1884 — Fred  Arthur  Howland  was  granted  by  th' 
trustees  of  Dartmouth  last  June  the  honorary  degr»r- 
ofLL.D. 

1895 — Clarence  Phelps  Dodge  early  in  Marc:, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Commimity  Chest  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1900 — Thomas  D.  Thatcher,  former  solicitor- 
general  of  the  United  .States  and  president  of  the 
association  of  the  Bar  of  Xew  York  City,  has  be'-: 
awarded  by  the  Montclair,  X.  J.,  alumni  associatif  :i 
of  Yale  the  "bowl"  to  the  Yale  man  who  has  mad-b 
his  "Y"  in  Life. 

1906 — Mrs.  Myra  McCormick  Lyrm,  wife  of 
Thomas  H.  Lynn,  died  at  Williamsport,  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  8,  1933.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  two  sons,  Thomas  H.  L>Tm,  Jr.,  of  the 
class  of  1932,  and  Seth  McCormick  L>Tin,  of  th 
class  of  193 1 ,  and  a  daughter,  Miss  Isabel  Lntui. 

1 910 — George  G.  Jones  is  general  plant  superin- 
tendent of  the  .\.  T.  and  T.  Co.  for  the  southern 
area  with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis. 

igii — ,\  son  was  bom  Xovember  25,  1933.  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Joseph  Dole  of  .-Vndover. 

1912 —  Charles  R.  Marshall  has  joined  the  staff 
of  J.  M.  Mathes.  Inc.  of  Xew  York  as  account  execu- 
tive. He  was  for  eight  years  associated  with  X.  W. 
.■\yer  &  Son. 

igi2 — .\  federation  to  aid  expansion  of  foreign 
trade  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  during  September 
and  Reginald  F.  Chutter  was  elected  chairman. 

191 3 —  Frederick  S.  Blackall,  Jr.,  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Taft  Peirce  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

1914 —  .\  daughter  was  born  October  7,  1933.  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  Leiss  Tucker  of  Bishop's 
Stortford,  Herts,  England.  Mr.  Tucker  is  managing 
director  of  Oyster  Shell  Products,  Ltd. 

1 916 — .\  daughter,  Martha  Caroline,  was  born 
.\ugust  21,  1933,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Wil- 
liamson. 

1918 — Holbrook  Dodge  and  Miss  Doris  Redding 
of  Winchester  were  married  June  24,  1933. 

1918 —  Howard  Brenton  MacDonald  and  Miss 
Georgia  Graves  were  married  in  Lo\eland,  Colo., 
September  8,  1933. 

1 91 9 —  Charles  Minot  Dole  on  July  i  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Slosson  &  Co.,  insurance 
brokers,  90  John  St.,  Xew  York  City.  On  Xovember 
2  in  Xew  York  City  a  son,  Charles  Minot,  Jr.,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dole. 

1 91 9 — ■'^  son,  Ray  Palmer,  Jr.,  was  born  October 
2,  1933,  in  London,  England,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray 
Palmer  Foote.  Mr.  Foote  is  with  the  London  office 
of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  Xew  York  City. 
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Editorials 


COMMENCEMENT  this  year,  hap- 
pily dedicated  to  the  achievements 
of  the  class  of  1 934  and  to  a  renewal  of 
old  friendships  and  loyalty  to  the  school 
on  the  part  of  the  alumni,  was  of  es- 
pecial significance  as  marking  the  first 
anniversary  of  Dr.  Fuess's  leadership  of 
the  Academy.  There  is  not  space  here  to 
review  the  tangible  accomplishments  of 
this  first  year.  But  we  cannot  refrain 
from  mention  of  the  intangible  but  vital 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  cooperation,  in- 
spired by  the  Headmaster  in  student 
body,  faculty,  and  alumni,  which  has 
made  these  tangible  results  possible. 
Because  of  this  spirit  there  is  a  strong 
wind  blowing  at  Andover  today  which 
should  freshen  and  quicken  the  quality 
of  its  education.  This  is  especially  true 
since  an  important  part  of  this  spirit  is 
its  insistence  that  more  remains  to  be 
done  than  has  yet  been  accomplished, — 
that  Phillips  Academy,  for  all  of  its  cent- 
ury and  a  half  of  tradition,  is  just  start- 
ing on  its  way. 


CREATED  last  fall  as  a  focal  point 
of  the  Academy's  personnel  work, 
the  Registrar's  office  has  contributed 
generously  towards  making  a  reality  of 
the  school's  objective  of  an  education 
intelligently  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student.  Its  work,  much  of 


it  frankly  experimental  as  it  attempts 
to  discover  in  what  ways  it  can  be  most 
useful,  has  centered  mainly  around  two 
activities.  One  has  been  to  collect,  or- 
ganize, and  make  readily  available  all 
of  the  information  which  we  have  about 
our  students.  The  other  has  been  to 
make  opportunities  for  sympathetic 
personal  contacts  with  the  boys  them- 
selves. In  the  past,  various  men  have 
known  various  aspects  of  the  interests 
and  characters  of  students.  Now  with 
the  Registrar's  office  as  a  clearing-house, 
all  available  material  concerning  such 
factors  as  scholarship,  health,  extra-cur- 
ricular activities,  friendships,  special 
interests,  and  hobbies  is  coordinated  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Head- 
master or  faculty  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  deal  justly  and  wisely  with  every 
boy  rather  than  by  rule  of  thumb  or  im- 
mutable law.  Also,  by  friendly  contacts 
with  students  this  office  is  able  to  offer 
helpful  advice  at  crucial  moments,  give 
stimulus  where  it  is  needed,  and  to  dis- 
cover and  cope  with  special  discourage- 
ments which  are  affecting  the  develop- 
ment and  happiness  of  particular  boys. 
Of  necessity,  every  member  of  the 
faculty  is  warmly  concerned  with  these 
same  tasks.  It  is  largely  as  an  aid  to  this 
side  of  an  instructor's  work  that  the 
Registrar's  office  has  completed  a  year 
of  productive  activity. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  final  averages  of 
the  Senior  Class  have  not  yet  been 
computed,  all  impressions  point  towards 
its  having  achieved  a  substantially  bet- 
ter scholastic  record  than  any  graduat- 
ing class  of  recent  years.  One  definite 
indication  of  this  is  the  remarkable  num- 
ber of  boys  who  were  elected  to  the 
Cum  Laude  Society — twenty-eight  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  only  nineteen  for 
the  last  ten  years  and  no  more  than 
twenty-two  in  any  one  of  these  years. 
It  may  be  that,  its  morale  broken  by 
the  effects  of  the  depression  or  of  the 
New  Deal, — or  warmed  by  the  re- 
peal of  Prohibition, — the  faculty  of 
Phillips  Academy  has  lost  its  pro- 
verbial toughness  of  fibre.  But  who  of 
the  alumni,  remembering  their  faculty 
friends,  will  believe  this? 


WHILE  Senate  committees  have 
been  investigating  everything 
from  Wall  Street  to  the  color  of  Mr. 
Tugwell's  opinions  and  educators  have 
been  reshaping  curricula,  students  have 
been  doing  a  little  questioning  of  their 
own.  Here  at  Andover  during  the  spring 
term  they  have  wanted  to  know  more 
about  student  government  and  student 
leadership.  "What  is  the  function  of 
student  government?"  "Is  it  a  pretty 
fiction  or  can  it  be  of  some  use  to  the 
school?"  "Should  a  more  representa- 
tive form  of  student  government  be  in- 
stituted which  will  place  direct  and  im- 
mediate responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
each  student  and  thus  quicken  his  inter- 
est in  the  management  of  the  school?" 
These  are  some  of  the  broadsides  they 
are  firing  at  each  other.  They  are  also 
probing  critically  the  whole  question  of 
student  leaders  in  the  attempt  to  decide 
upon  the  qualities  which  they  must  de- 


mand of  them.  As  one  result  of  these 
questions  the  Wednesday  morning  chap- 
el period,  which  is  de\  oted  to  the  trans- 
action of  school  business,  was  trans- 
formed upon  occasion  from  a  dull  affair 
during  which  routine  matters  were 
handled  in  a  perfunctory-  manner  to  an 
exciting,  heated  debate  on  school  policy. 
As  a  further  result,  groups  of  students 
met  during  the  spring  term  to  thrash 
out  their  ideas  on  these  subjects  and  to 
draw  up  definite  plans  and  proposals. 
From  it  all  seems  to  be  emerging  a  more 
lively  school  spirit  and  a  keener,  if 
more  critical,  sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  Academy.  If  at  present  this  spirit  is 
limited  only  to  the  vocal  few,  it  appears 
to  have  sufficient  \itality  to  leave  a 
definite  mark  on  the  life  of  the  school. 


THE  unhappy  truth  is  that  educa- 
tion is  at  sea  and  rudderless  and 
has  lost  its  bearings."  This  is  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Peffer,  in  a 
recent  article  in  Harper's  entitled  "Ed- 
ucators Groping  for  the  Stars."  The 
author  is  particularly  satiric  at  the 
expense  of  the  new  professor  of  educa- 
tion with  his  modern  psycholog\'  and 
his  highly  specialized  technical  jar- 
gon which  suggests  a  mysterious  cult 
into  which  only  the  initiated  can  enter. 
He  also  suggests  a  rigid  birth  control 
exercised  on  the  incredible  number  of 
questionnaires  on  education,  research 
projects,  graphs,  and  batteries  of  tests, 
supported  by  an  elaborate  machinery 
of  almost  200  national  and  regional  ed- 
ucational associations  and  1 75  educa- 
tional periodicals.  There  is  material  for 
humor  here,  as  everyone  knows  who  has 
listened  to  much  of  the  modern  patter, 
changing  with  the  years,  on  "self-expres- 
sion/'  "orientation,"  "coordination," 
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and  "integration,"  or  has  seen  the 
breath-taking  charts  which  often  testify 
to  nothing  but  the  industry  of  their 
makers.  But  it  is  easy  to  laugh  too  soon. 
Although  much  of  this  is  misguided  and 
some  is  sheer  quackery,  most  of  it  also 
indicates  an  honest  attempt  on  the  part 
of  educators  to  discover  sound  methods 
by  actual  experimentation  and  research 
rather  than  by  subjective  theorizing.  It 
also  indicates  on  the  part  of  teachers  a 
wholesome  dissatisfaction  with  present 
results,  always  a  good  sign.  If  other 
groups  of  men  were  as  self-critical  and 
as  honest  in  their  attempts  to  put  their 
house  in  order,  the  public  would  be 
charitable  toward  much  of  their  well- 
intentioned,  though  footless,  experi- 
mentation. In  any  field  in  which  men 
are  familiarizing  themselves  with  new 
tools  the  major  part  of  their  early  pro- 
duct is  sheer  waste.  Obviously  moun- 
tains of  statistics  are  no  substitute  for 
clear  thinking  about  ultimate  ends,  and 
no  "technique"  yet  discovered  possesses 
the  magic  wand  to  transform  poor 
teachers  into  good  ones.  But  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  results  of  modern  educa- 
tional experiments  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  "at  sea  and  rudderless."  In  any 
event  we  can  think  of  worse  things  to 
grope  for  than  stars. 


ONE  of  the  chief  weaknesses  of  the 
American  system  of  education  has 
been  the  waste  involved  in  the  transi- 
tion from  one  school  to  the  next.  The 
first  year  in  preparatory  school  and  the 
Freshman  year  in  college  have  been  too 
largely  devoted  to  the  task  of  assimilat- 
ing boys  of  varied  backgrounds  and  at- 
tainments and  of  discovering  enough 
about  them  to  direct  their  activities 
profitably.  In  recent  years  the  attacks 


against  this  weakness  have  taken  on 
new  sharpness  and  point.  More  and 
more  information  on  entering  students 
is  being  received  by  reputable  schools, 
and  wider  use  is  being  made  of  diag- 
nostic and  aptitude  tests.  Likewise  are 
the  colleges  becoming  more  alive  than 
ever  before  to  the  wisdom  of  tapping 
every  available  source  of  information 
concerning  their  candidates.  This  spring 
for  instance,  Princeton  and  Yale  sent 
a  faculty  representative  to  Andover  to 
secure  first  hand  information  concerning 
their  entering  students  from  Phillips 
Academy,  both  from  an  examination 
of  our  detailed  and  intimate  records  and 
from  personal  inter\  iews  with  the  boys. 
The  result  is  much  more  intelligent 
planning  of  the  Freshman  schedules  of 
these  boys.  To  the  superior  student  this 
has  been  of  special  benefit.  Compelled 
in  heterogeneous  company  in  the  first 
year  of  college  to  review  material  which 
he  has  mastered  in  school,  he  sometimes 
suffers  an  intellectual  slump  from  which 
he  emerges  with  difficulty  and  the  loss 
of  valuable  time.  With  this  new  type 
of  correlation  between  school  and  col- 
lege he  may  now  be  placed  in  advanced 
divisions  and  thus  push  quickly  on  into 
unconquered  fields.  Out  of  twenty-three 
boys  recommended  last  year  by  Ando- 
ver for  advanced  divisions  at  Yale, 
eleven  took  advantage  of  this  privilege 
and  received  an  average  grade  of  87% 
in  these  courses  at  the  end  of  the  first 
term.  The  matter  is  of  importance  to  the 
school  as  well  as  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  college.  To  the  school,  a  further 
incentive  to  first  class  work  is  provided 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  college  will 
not  permit  its  superior  entering  students 
to  mark  time,  but  will  encourage  them, 
on  the  basis  of  their  school  record,  to  ad- 
vance as  fast  as  they  are  able. 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL 
COMMENCEMENT 


THE  one  hundred  and  fifty-sixth 
Commencement  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy brought  to  a  close  a  school  year 
remarkable  in  several  respects,  notably  in 
that  it  was  the  first  under  the  leadership 
of  Headmaster  Claude  Moore  Fuess.  Re- 
turning alumni,  departing  seniors,  parents 
and  friends  of  the  school  who  thronged  the 
campus  and  hurried  from  one  engagement 
to  the  next  must  have  felt  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  Commencement  week  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  vigor  and  accomplish- 
ment that  has  breathed  new  meaning  into 
the  old  traditions  of  the  Hill  during  the 
year  just  past.  It  was,  as  always,  a  week 
suggestive  and  symbolic  of  the  varied 
activities  of  the  Academy,  a  week  devoted 
to  the  expression  of  loyalties,  old  and  new, 
and  the  excitement  of  reminiscence  and 
anticipation.  And  it  was  a  week  with 
which  the  Weather  Man  dealt  kindly,  for 
the  most  part,  with  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  gay  frocks  and  small  need  for  um- 
brellas. 

On  Sunday,  June  lo,  the  Baccalaureate 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Reverend 
Edwin  J.  Van  Etten  of  Calvary  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  who  spoke  inspiringly  on  the 
subject  of  gentlemanly  qualities.  Despite 
the  unfortunate  influence  of  a  hundred 
years'  training  in  greed  and  methods  of 
acquisition,  an  American  gentleman,  said 
Dr.  Van  Etten,  can  be  only  one  who  in 
true  chivalry  recognizes  his  obligations  to 
the  less  fortunate  and  contributes  to  the 
business  of  living  more  than  he  takes  from 
it.  Before  the  service  Dr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher 
gave  an  organ  recital,  and  during  it  the 
School  Choir,  under  his  direction,  sang 
excellently. 

At  three  o'clock  on  Thursday,  June  14, 
the  Class  Day  exercises  were  held  in  the 
Borden  Gymnasium,  resplendent  in  red 
and  gold  streamers.  There,  before  an 
audience  of  parents,  sisters,  best  girls, 
critical  classmates,  and  impressed  under- 
classmen, the  historians,  orators,  wits,  and 
vocalists  of  the  Senior  Class  performed  with 
the  assistance  of  radio  amplification,  the 


use  of  which  both  here  and  at  the  Alumni 
Luncheon  the  next  day  made  one  aware  of 
the  new  era  without  convincing  one  of  the 
desirability  of  certain  of  its  products.  The 
exercises  were  very  much  as  in  other  years 
in  character  and  quality.  John  H.  Emerson 
delivered  the  Class  History,  Wells  Lewis 
in  fantastic  garb  of  flowing  gown  and  foot- 
ball pads  read  his  Class  Poem,  J.  Judson 
Morgan  as  Class  Orator  paid  a  sincere  and 
impressive  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  Hill 
in  its  effect  upon  a  boy  in  his  first  and  only 
year  at  Andover,  and  J.  Marshall  Weaver 
indulged  in  all  the  time-honored  gro- 
tesqueries  which  constitute  the  privilege  of 
the  Class  Prophet.  At  intervals  the  Double 
Quartet  harmonized. 

In  fact,  there  was  far  more  harmony 
there  than  was  to  be  found  later  in  the 
afternoon  between  mankind  and  the  ele- 
ments, for  the  annual  reception  of  the 
Headmaster  and  Mrs.  Fuess,  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  the  beautiful  gardens  behind 
Phelps  House,  the  Headmaster's  residence, 
was  turned  into  a  rout  by  a  cracking 
thunderstorm.  The  many  guests  of  the 
School  scuttled  indoors  and  there  stepped 
on  toes  and  joggled  elbows  with  the  utmost 
amiability  and  good-fellowship. 

The  rain  let  up  in  time  for  the  singing 
after  dinner  on  the  steps  of  Samuel  Phillips, 
and  a  sizable  crowd  of  boys,  alumni,  and 
others  turned  out  for  an  enthusiastic  and 
spontaneous  rendering  of  the  old  songs.  As 
usual  this  ceremony  served  to  settle  dinners 
and  bridge  the  gap  before  the  Dramatic 
Club's  presentation  of  Porter  Emerson 
Browne's  satirical  comedy.  The  Bad  Alan, 
on  the  stage  of  George  Washington  Hall. 
The  play  was  marked  by  a  colorful  stage, 
an  almost  uniformly  excellent  supporting 
cast,  and  what  was  perhaps  the  outstand- 
ing individual  performance  seen  at  An- 
dover in  years — that  of  J.  Judson  Morgan 
in  the  title  role. 

Early  Friday  morning,  June  15,  those 
perennial  heralds  of  Cornmencement  ex- 
ercises, the  bandsmen  in  their  purple  and 
gold  capes,  began  to  assemble  and  toot 
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tentatively  before  Samuel  Phillips  Hall  in 
the  brilliant  sunshine  that  augured  well  for 
at  least  a  few  hours  to  come.  In  due  time 
the  procession  formed  to  march  over  the 
traditional  route  to  the  Academy  Chapel 
for  the  exercises  of  the  "Exhibition,"  as  it 
is  still  called.  After  a  prayer  by  the  Rev- 
erend A.  Graham  Baldwin,  School  Min- 
ister, Mr.  John  L.  Phillips  of  the  Faculty 
presented  the  names  of  twenty-eight  candi- 
dates for  initiation  into  the  Cum  Laude 
Society,  the  largest  such  group  in  the 
School's  history.  The  candidates  were: 
Thomas  Baird  Campion,  William  Lawson 
Chamberlin,  Jr.,  James  Harlan  Cleveland, 
Charles  Holcomb  Dawson,  John  Hamilton 
Emerson,  Robert  Burnett  Failey,  Jr., 
Samuel  Winslow  Foster,  Robert  McKenzie 
Gibson,  David  Livingstone  Gordon,  De 
Witt  Hornor,  Rockwell  Keeney,  Jr., 
Douglas  Binney  Kitchel,  Wells  Lewis, 
Thorvol  Martin,  Durando  Miller,  Jr., 
William  Carey  Miller,  John  Clark  Mitchell, 
2d,  Earle  Williams  Newton,  Robert  Wal- 
lace Orr,  Charles  Adams  Peters,  Jr., 
Richard  Gordon  Powell,  Stephen  Van 
Nest  Powelson,  Edward  Hovey  Seymour, 
Thomas  Garrett  Smith,  Charles  Edward 
Stewart,  Jr.,  Sanborn  Vincent,  Sigfried 
Weis,  John  Munro  Woolsey,  Jr.  The  Head- 
master then  introduced  Stanley  King, 
President  of  Amherst  College,  who  de- 
livered the  address  to  the  graduating  class. 

Dr.  Fuess  then  awarded  the  five  major 
prizes,  the  presentation  of  which  is  re- 
served for  the  dignity  of  Commencement. 
The  Faculty  Prize,  awarded  to  that  member 
of  the  graduating  class  who  has  main- 
tained the  highest  average  in  scholarship, 
founded  by  Sanford  H.  E.  Freund,  '97, 
went  to  Stephen  Van  Nest  Powelson,  of 
Syracuse,  New  York.  The  Fuller  Prize, 
awarded  to  that  member  of  the  senior 
class  who,  having  been  in  Andover  not  less 
than  two  years,  has  best  exemplified  and 
upheld  in  his  life  and  work  at  Andover  the 
ideals  and  traditions  of  the  school,  sus- 
tained by  Samuel  Lester  Fuller,  '94,  was 
won  by  John  Munro  Woolsey,  Jr.,  of  New 
York  City.  The  Otis  Prize,  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  senior  class  who,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  school  for  at  least 
three  years,  has  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Faculty  shown  the  greatest  general  im- 
provement, sustained  by  Joseph  Edward 


Otis,  '88,  went  to  Sigfried  Weis,  of  Sun- 
bury,  Pennsylvania.  The  Yale  Cup,  awarded 
to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  who  has 
attained  the  highest  proficiency  in  scholar- 
ship and  athletics,  was  won  by  William 
Henry  Harding  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
And  The  Headmaster'' s  Prize,  awarded  to 
that  memljer  of  the  senior  class  who  ex- 
hibits most  fully  the  qualities  of  coopera- 
tion and  leadership,  went  to  William 
Henry  Harding. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  diplomas, 
accompanied  by  a  short  speech  by  Judge 
Elias  B.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Exhibition  was  closed  by  the 
singing  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  hymn, 
'"O  Lord  of  Hosts,  Almighty  King,"  and  a 
brief  prayer  and  benediction  delivered  bv 
the  Reverend  A.  Graham  Baldwin. 

At  twelve-thirty  the  Alumni  Luncheon 
was  held,  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Case  Memorial  Cage.  Groups  of  alumni, 
the  old,  oldish,  and  very  new  indeed, 
gathered  to  observe  the  ritual  of  entrance 
to  the  hall  and  to  have  a  good  laugh  when 
Mr.  Frederick  H.  Stott,  of  the  Faculty, 
chief  stentor,  called  upon  "the  Class  of 
1934"  and  immediately  thereafter  upon 
"fathers  and  sons  of  the  Class  of  1934." 
The  Chairman  and  toastmaster  was  Judge 
John  M.  Woolsey,  '94,  President  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association.  Among  those 
present  at  the  head  table  were  Judge 
Elias  B.  Bishop,  Dr.  Fuess,  Mr.  Royal 
Cortissoz,  the  Reverend  Dorr  A.  Hudson, 
Headmaster  Fessenden  of  the  Fessenden 
School,  Headmaster  Edward  W.  Fames  of 
Governor  Dummer  Academy,  the  Honor- 
able Clarence  Morgan,  the  Reverend 
Carrol  Perry,  Mr.  John  W.  Prentiss,  Dr. 
Heinrich  C.  Bierwirth,  and  H.  Addington 
Bruce. 

After  a  prayer  and  grace  by  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Hudson,  the  business  of  electing 
officers  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  in 
order.  The  slate,  as  reported  by  Trevor  A. 
Cushman,  '05,  and  duly  elected  was  as 
follows: 

President:  Robert  Tyng  Bushnell,  '15,  of 
Newton,  Mass.;  Vice-Presidents:  John  L. 
Emerson,  '89,  of  Titusville,  Pa.;  Fred  A. 
Howland,  '84,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.;  Lewis 
Perry,  '94,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.;  Robert  W. 
Ruhl,  '99,  of  Medford,  Oregon;  Clifford 
Off,  '04,  of  Winnetka,  111.;  Walter  H. 
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Graduates  Assembling  on  the  Steps  of  Samuel  Phillips  Hall 


Snell,  '09,  of  Providence,  R.  I.;  Nathaniel 
B.  Paradise,  '14,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Statistical  Secretary:  George  T.  Eaton,  '73, 
of  Andover;  Secretary:  Frederick  E.  New- 
ton, '93,  of  Andover;  Treasurer:  George  F. 
French,  '97,  of  Andover. 

With  luncheon  well  under  way.  Judge 
Woolsey  opened  the  speaking  by  address- 
ing himself  to  the  members  of  the  recently 
graduated  class  with  some  very  timely  ad- 



THE  ADDRESS  OF  MR.  ROYAL  CORTISSOZ 

I  came  up  here  for  my  first  visit  vmder 
the  auspices  of  an  old  Andover  boy,  Judge 
Woolsey.  He  told  me  all  about  it,  and  he 
said,  "When  you  see  it,  you  will  want  to 
grow  lyrical."  And  I  do.  I  wish  that  I 
could,  only  I  have  not,  unfortunately,  the 
gift. 

But  I  have  explored  the  place  and  I  have 
seen  how  beautiful  and  how  serene  it  is,  a 
place  that  breathes  the  "still  air  of  delightful 
studies."  I  have  thought  many  things  about 


vice,  urging  them  by  cultivating  "the  art 
of  small  delights"  to  maintain  their  en- 
thusiasms, by  the  severe  limitation  of 
"fixed  charges"  to  assure  their  economic 
stability,  and  by  the  development  of 
intellectual  curiosity  to  live  profitable 
and  full  lives.  He  then  introduced  as  a 
"great  critic  of  art  and  a  great  artist  in 
friendship"  the  first  speaker,  Mr.  Royal 
Cortissoz. 


It  since  I  have  been  here.  I  have  thought  of 
the  spirit  of  the  place.  I  have  thought  of 
the  genius  of  the  place.  And  I  have  thought 
that,  after  all,  although  I  could  not  speak 
of  that  genius,  I  could  speak  of  something 
very  near  to  it. 

Judge  Woolsey  has  been  kind  enough  to 
speak  of  my  fidelity  to  my  friends.  There  is 
no  friend  to  whom  I  feel  nearer  than  I  feel 
to  my  late  friend,  Charles  A.  Piatt,  and  he 
came  here  to  give  expression,  so  to  say,  to 
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the  genius  of  Andover.  He  put  up  new- 
buildings.  He  pulled  about  and  moved  old 
ones.  He  framed  the  campus  with  its 
granite  wall.  He  did  everything  within  his 
power  to  embody  the  spirit  of  Andover,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  taking  the  time 
allotted  to  me  today  in  speaking  of  Charles 
Piatt,  a  man  whom  I  loved  and  admired, 
whom  I  knew  for  a  long  period  of  time,  for 
thirty  years  and  more. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  a  long  period 
of  time  this  afternoon  reciting  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  biography,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  things  about  his  life  that  I  must  be 
permitted,  I  hope,  to  tell  you,  because  they 
will  help  you  better  to  appreciate  this  man 
who  did  so  much  for  Andover.  He  was 
born — it  sounds  as  though  I  was  embarking 
upon  a  tremendous  biography,  but  don't 
be  alarmed — he  was  born  in  1861,  and  if 
you  think  of  the  chronology  of  things,  you 
will  realize  what  that  means.  It  means 
that  he  came  into  early  maturity,  into  his 
early  manhood,  just  as  the  Civil  War  was 
beginning  to  recede  into  the  distance  and 
men  were  beginning  to  think  of  other 
things.  You  remember,  at  all  events,  the 
occasion  of  the  great  Centennial  E.xposition 
of  1875.  One  thing  that  it  did  was  to  awak- 
en this  country  to  a  new  feeling  for  art. 
Charles  Piatt  was  growing  up,  was  in  his 
teens  at  that  time,  and  he  seemed  from  the 
very  outset  of  things  to  have  been  in- 
tensely concerned  with  art. 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  his  career  is 
that  when  he  launched  upon  it  at  an  early 
age,  still  in  his  teens,  he  gave  himself  up, 
as  you  give  yourselves  up  here,  to  study, 
to  discipline.  He  went  to  the  schools  of  the 
Academy  of  Design.  He  went  to  the  Art 
Students'  League.  Presently  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  that  distinguished  etcher,  Stephen 
Parrish.  Parrish  taught  him  how  to  etch, 
and  in  1881,  when  he  was  only  twenty, 
Charles  had  produced  a  beautiful  etching, 
called  "Gloucester  Harbor." 

Then,  in  1882,  he  went  to  Paris,  entered 
the  famous  Academic  Julien  and  there 
under  two  extraordinary  teachers,  Boulan- 
ger  and  Lefebre,  he  learned  his  trade.  And 
as  was  characteristic  of  my  dear  friend,  he 
insisted  always  down  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Academy  at  Rome,  that  the  artist  should 
know  his  trade. 


Charles  learned  his  absolutely.  He 
painted  and  he  etched.  He  spent  five  years 
abroad,  in  Paris  and  in  Holland.  You  will 
see  in  the  Academy  here  one  of  the  paint- 
ings that  he  made  at  Dordrecht,  I  am  sure. 
Those  early  paintings  of  his  that  exist  in 
your  Academy  show  already  what  a  fine 
feeling  he  had  for  nature,  what  a  feeling  he 
had  for  beauty,  and  how  well  he  knew  his 
trade. 

He  came  back  to  New  York  five  years 
later.  That  would  be  about  1887.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  great  movement  afoot  a- 
kin  to  this  modernistic  movement,  but  very 
different  from  it.  It  was  akin  to  it  in  that  it 
meant  rebellion,  rebellion  against  aca- 
demic routine,  but  it  was  different  from  it 
in  that  it  was  faithful  to  tradition,  faithful 
to  discipline,  faithful  to  ideals  of  knowing 
your  business,  knowing  your  trade,  and, 
above  all  things,  faithful  to  an  ideal  of 
beauty.  The  body  of  men  representative  of 
that  among  the  artists  in  New  York  and,  I 
might  say,  among  the  artists  in  America  at 
that  time  who  were  responsible  for  the  up- 
holding of  the  great  standard  of  the  day — 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  eighties  and 
presently  of  the  nineties — was  known  as  the 
Society  of  American  Artists.  Well,  they 
took  Charles  in  with  open  arms.  They 
accepted  him  at  once  as  one  of  themselves. 
In  other  words,  he  was  a  progressive,  he 
was  a  leader,  he  belonged  among  the 
leaders. 

In  the  Academy  here  you  will  see  the 
works  of  men  who  were  his  comrades,  men 
like  Dewing  and  Abbott  Thayer  and 
Childe  Hassam  and  John  Twachtman  and 
Willard  Metcalf,  and  others  that  I  cannot 
stop  to  mention  now,  all  of  them  occupied 
with  but  one  purpose  in  life,  and  that  was 
to  paint  beautiful  pictures.  And  Charles 
was  with  them  heart  and  soul. 

He  was  meant  to  be  an  architect  and  he 
was  further  developed  in  that  career  by  the 
circumstance  that  some  time  in  the  nine- 
ties he  went  with  a  brother  of  his  to  Italy 
to  study  the  gardens  there.  If  you  know 
those  gardens,  either  from  themselves  or 
from  books,  you  will  find  that  they  consist 
of  two  things.  You  will  find  that  they  con- 
sist of  that  beauty  of  which  I  have  spoken 
and  the  fact  that  the  garden  maker  knew 
his  trade,  which  was  one  of  design  and 
construction  and  building. 
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Charles  took  it  into  his  nature  and  he 
came  back  to  America,  this  time  ready  to 
be  an  architect,  and  in  his  blood  not  only 
this  passion  for  beauty,  but  a  passion  for 
building  and  for  building  in  a  certain 
careful,  symmetrical  way. 

He  began  by  building  gardens.  He 
ended,  or  rather,  temporarily  paused,  in 
building  country  houses.  He  built  them 
out  of  his  memory  of  French  and  Italian, 
but  especially  Italian,  traditions,  and  he 
made  his  houses  always  according  to  the 
canons  of  simplicity,  through  the  beauty 
of  what  in  the  jargon  of  my  profession  is 
called  "line" — simple  line.  You  look  at  a 
Charles  Piatt  house,  and  you  will  see  that 
all  the  lines  in  it,  the  lines  of  the  wall,  the 
lines  of  the  doors  and  the  windows,  are 
beautifully  calculated  with  reference  to  the 
whole,  that  they  make  a  perfect  composi- 
tion. 

But  I  never  want  to  lose  track  of  Charles, 
the  builder,  Charles,  the  man  who  designed 
his  buildings,  his  houses,  and  the  larger, 
greater  buildings  that  he  went  on  to  from 
those,  from  the  inside  out,  remembering 
their  purpose.  I  remember  once  being  in 
Cleveland  and  going  especially  to  look  at 
a  great  office  building  that  he  made  there, 
the  Hanna  Building.  I  mused  over  its 
extraordinary  loveliness.  This  great  com- 
mercial structure  was  made  a  purely 
beautiful  thing  like  an  old  Florentine 
palace.  But  when  I  went  up  and  down  in 
that  building  inside,  I  found  that  every- 
thing within  it  was  adjusted  to  its  purpose. 

What  did  Charles  do  with  this  extraor- 
dinary gift  of  his?  He  built  an  extraordin- 
ary number  of  sheerly  useful  and  sheerly 
beautiful  buildings.  Some  of  them  are 
great  monumental  buildings,  like  the  Freer 
Museum  in  Washington  or  like  the  build- 
ing that  I  mentioned  just  now  in  Cleve- 
land, like  the  apartment  houses  that  he 
built  here  and  there  in  New  York,  more  or 
less  skyscraping  affairs,  always  simple,  all 
in  good  taste. 

You  know  that  somebody,  I  think  it  was 
"Omar"  Fitzgerald,  said  once  that  taste 
was  the  feminine  of  genius.  There  was 
nothing  feminine  about  Charles,  but  he 
had  taste  that  amounted  to  genius.  He  had 
exquisiteness  in  everything  that  he  did,  not 
only  in  these  great  monumental  structures 
that  I  have  spoken  of  just  now,  but  in  such 


a  thing  as  you  may  see  in  Bryant  Park  in 
New  York,  the  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell 
memorial  fountain, — perfectly  simple,  not 
massive,  and  yet,  in  fact,  exquisite,  always 
in  obedience  to  that  scheme  of  beauty  that 
he  was  following,  always  in  obedience  to 
that  designed  construction  which  is  the 
reason  for  an  architectural  work. 

Finally,  late  in  his  career,  he  came  to  do 
this  work  at  Andover.  I  have  known  about 
it  from  its  beginning.  I  had  seen  photo- 
graphs of  it  before  I  came  up  here.  I  have 
felt  really  acquainted  with  it.  But  I  was 
fairly  thrilled  when  I  saw  it  because  it 
seemed  to  me  so  like  my  dear  Charles,  so 
beautiful,  so  true,  so  fine,  so  fastidiously, 
exquisitely  pure  in  all  its  details. 

But  what  does  it  mean  for  the  students 
at  Andover?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  means 
something  that  you  cannot  get  out  of 
books.  People  ask  me  sometimes,  as  an  art 
critic,  what  are  we  to  do  to  know  about 
art?  Well,  there  are  various  ways  of  study- 
ing art,  putting  one's  self  under  a  professor, 
reading  books,  and  so  on,  looking  at  pic- 
tures, but  there  is  nothing  in  all  of  life's 
experience  that  amounts  to  so  much  in  a 
knowledge  of  art  as  does  taking  it  in  through 
one's  pores,  so  to  say,  day  by  day,  quite 
casually  and  almost  unconsciously.  That  is 
what  Charles  Piatt  gave  to  Andover.  He 
erected  in  these  buildings  something  of 
which,  as  you  see  it  from  day  to  day,  you 
cannot  help  but  feel  the  influence. 

So,  in  the  art  gallery  he  assembled,  or 
helped,  rather,  to  assemble  there,  the  pic- 
tures of  those  men  of  his  time,  largely  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  those  men  to  whom  I 
have  alluded  briefly  already,  who  sought 
above  all  things  to  make  beautiful  pic- 
tures. Look  at  that  collection  and  consider 
how  fine  it  is  and  how  inspiring  it  is. 

I  wish  I  could  bring  my  old  friend  back 
as  I  first  saw  him.  It  was  ages  ago  in  the 
days  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
when  I  first  saw  him  bending  over  one  of 
his  own  pictures,  a  beautiful  landscape,  to 
varnish  it.  And  he  was  tall,  slight,  slender, 
active,  with  an  expression  that  was  very 
sweet  in  his  eyes.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
something  of  what  that  man  was.  You 
know  I  hesitate  a  little  to  say  this,  because 
it  sounds  a  little  like  preaching,  but  I  feel 
it  and  mean  it.  He  was  a  good  man.  He 
was  gentle  and  kind  and  faithful  to  truth 
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Graduating  Class  Entering  the  Chapel  for  the  Commencement  Exercises 


and  honor,  devoted  to  all  noble  things.  I 
nev^er  knew  him  to  do  an  unkind  or  an 
ungenerous  thing.  There  was  e.xtraordin- 
ary  sweetness  in  him.  What  a  man  that 
was,  then,  to  bring  here  to  Andover,  to 
build  for  you,  to  create  for  you  this  new 
fabric,  because  he  brought  the  old  build- 
ings into  relation  with  the  new!  What  a 


man  he  was — he  with  his  genius  to  give 
expression  to  the  genius  of  Andover  I 
[Prolonged  applause.] 


Judge  Woolsey  then  introduced  Dr. 
Fuess  as  one  with  an  unusual  capacity  "to 
put  himself  in  the  other  fellow's  place." 


ADDRESS  OF  HEADMASTER  CLAUDE  M.  FUESS 


At  the  end  of  my  first  complete  year  as 
headmaster,  you  wish  me,  I  am  sure,  to 
present  some  account  of  what  has  been 
planned  and  what,  if  anything,  has  been 
accomplished  at  Andover.  I  am  speaking 
not  only  for  myself,  but  for  the  trustees,  for 
the  faculty,  and  in  some  degree  for  the  un- 
dergraduates; for  we  have  been  engaged  in 
a  cooperative  enterprise,  in  which  nearly 
every  one  has  had  a  share  and  a  responsi- 
bility. Our  aim  has  been,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  liberalization  of  the  curriculum,  of 
teaching  methods,  and  of  administrative 
procedure.  We  have  not  merely  been  slid- 


ing along  rusty  pedagogical  rails  on  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  past.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  we  been  experimenting  solely 
for  the  sake  of  change.  I  can  say  frankly 
that  we  have  had  a  program, — perhaps 
even  it  may  be  dignified  as  a  philosophy, — 
to  justify  all  that  has  been  done. 

Edtication  is  not  so  much  an  end  in  it- 
self as  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  person's  native  ability  and 
powers  so  that  his  life  may  be  enriched  and 
he  may  be  effectively  adjusted  to  his  en- 
vironment. When,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, the  kind  of  environment  shifts,  a 
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different  type  of  education  may  be  desir- 
able. What  is  called  a  "sound  classical 
training"  will  be  of  little  value  to  an  Es- 
quimau; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  es- 
sential for  a  citizen  of  Boston  to  under- 
stand how  to  construct  an  igloo  or  spear  a 
seal.  During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
our  world  here  in  the  United  States  has 
altered  immeasurably.  But  while  sanita- 
tion, surgery,  psychology,  sociology,  and 
countless  other  sciences  have  been  advanc- 
ing, education  has  inclined  to  remain 
static,  rather  proud  of  its  immutability. 
The  time  has  arrived  for  a  change  in  point 
of  view. 

In  fact  education  has  needed  house- 
cleaning, — but  not  the  dusty,  noisy,  un- 
organized annual  spring  disturbance  which 
some  of  us  remember  as  children.  If  re- 
forms are  made,  they  should  be  brought 
about  not  merely  in  a  mood  of  restlessness 
for  the  sake  of  novelty,  but  in  accordance 
with  a  planned  and  far-reaching  policy. 
We  have  had,  perhaps,  too  narrow  a  con- 
ception of  education.  It  is  actually  a  se- 
quential growth,  extending  from  the 
cradle  to  the  tomb,  involving  many  fac- 
tors,— not  all  of  them  academic  or  collegi- 
ate,— and  concerned  with  physical,  men- 
tal, moral,  esthetic,  and  spiritual  elements. 
Obviously  the  education  of  any  individual 
person,  such  as  Henry  Adams,  does  not 
proceed  with  all  these  abreast.  At  certain 
periods  the  physical  claims  more  attention 
than  the  intellectual.  There  are  times  when 
the  spiritual  transcends  all  the  others. 
Education,  even  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, is  bound  to  be  spasmodic,  uneven, 
intermittent,  and  mysterious,  responding 
to  the  demands  of  a  boy's  ability  or  temper- 
ament. Let  us  not  forget  that  the  human 
animal  really  wants  to  learn.  But  it  takes 
oxygen  to  sustain  a  flame.  Fire  will  not 
long  survive  in  a  vacuum,  and  it 
dies  quickly  when  water  is  poured  upon 
it. 

The  problem  for  the  school,  then,  is  how 
to  promote  and  stimulate  this  growth  in  its 
undergraduates.  To  this  end  all  other  aims 
should  be  subordinated.  I  insist  that  the 
purpose  of  Phillips  Academy  is  not  to  pre- 
serve a  long-established  system,  not  to 
make  the  faculty  and  the  headmaster  com- 
fortable, not  to  gratify  their  sadistic  de- 
sires, or  not  even  to  achieve  uniformity, — 


but  to  encourage  learning  in  the  best 
way  possible  even  though  it  be  unorthodox. 

If  you  and  I  honestly  believe  in  boys' 
individuality,  we  must  accept  the  implica- 
tions which  follow.  We  must  to  some  extent 
treat  each  one  as  a  separate  entity, — test 
him,  study  him,  prescribe  for  him  accord- 
ing to  his  needs.  Those  of  you  who  were 
in  the  army  will  recall  how  cruelly  dis- 
cipline was  administered  regardless  of  the 
health,  the  mental  state,  even  the  weak- 
ness, of  the  men  in  khaki  who,  all  dressed 
alike,  were  going  through  precisely  the 
same  manual  of  arms.  Phillips  Academy, 
thank  God,  is  not  a  military  organization. 
During  the  past  year  on  Andover  Hill  we 
have  had  ample  demonstration  of  what 
proper  diagnosis  can  do  for  unusual  boys. 
One  young  fellow  has  a  passion  for  Greek 
and,  permitted  to  go  his  own  way,  spends 
hour  after  hour  outside  of  class  poring  over 
Attic  authors  whom  his  mates  will  never 
know, — and  finally  wins  a  national  prize 
for  proficiency  in  the  classics.  Another, 
drawn  towards  biology,  toils  for  weeks  re- 
cording his  deductions  from  the  breeding 
of  mice  or  his  observations  on  the  habits  of 
snakes.  A  century  ago  each  boy  would, 
even  at  Andover,  have  been  fitted  to  a 
stock  mould,  and  his  talent  might  have 
been  repressed,  even  exterminated. 

But  now  let  us  leave  generalities  and 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  details.  What 
should  a  school  like  Phillips  Academy  do 
for  your  son  and  mine?  What  have  you  a 
right  to  expect  from  us  as  teachers  paid  to 
do  a  job?  What  are  we  doing,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  what  can  we  do  that  we 
have  not  done?  First  of  all,  you,  as  a  rela- 
tive or  friend  of  some  Andover  boy,  are 
entitled  to  assume  that  we  are  watching 
his  physical  well  being, — that  we  are  seeing 
to  it  that  he  is  fully  nourished,  properly 
directed  in  his  exercises  and  games,  nursed 
when  he  is  ill,  and  warned  against  debili- 
tating habits.  We  should  weigh  him,  ad- 
vise him  how  to  correct  bodily  deficiencies, 
try  to  show  him  how  to  become  and  re- 
main healthy.  We  cannot  be  expected  to 
turn  him  into  a  world  champion,  a  Primo 
Camera  or  a  Bobby  Jones;  but  every 
facility  should  be  furnished  to  him  if  he  dis- 
plays ability  as  a  half-back  or  shot-putter 
or  third  baseman.  A  school  which  does  not 
have  a  modern  infirmary,  an  adequate 
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gymnasium,  good  coaches,  and  ample 
playing  fields  is  not  fair  to  its  boys. 

In  the  second  place,  you  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  a  school  will  assume  some 
control  over  your  son's  manners  and  social 
contacts.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  treading 
now  on  very  thin  ice.  Phillips  Academy  has 
never  insisted  on  a  particular  type  of  collar 
or  standardized  haircuts.  But  a  school 
should  not  tolerate  cheapness  or  vulgarity; 
and  it  should  turn  out  gentlemen  who 
know  and  practice  the  laws  of  etiquette 
which  prevail  when  cultivated  people 
meet.  You  will  not  insist  that  we  trans- 
form a  shy,  awkward  lad  into  a  cotillion 
leader;  but  you  will  be  disturbed  if  you 
see  Andover  boys  chewing  gum  in  church, 
throwing  food  in  the  dining  halls,  or  keep- 
ing their  hats  on  in  the  parlor.  A  school 
cannot,  of  course,  offer  instruction  on 
these  matters  in  the  classroom,  but  it  can 
accomplish  much  through  friendly  criti- 
cism and  especially  through  the  civilizing 
influence  of  the  housemasters'  wives. 

In  the  third  place,  you  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  we  shall  store  his  mind  with  a 
certain  amount  of  information, — the  qual- 
ities of  carbon  monoxide,  the  public 
career  of  Grover  Cleveland,  the  proper  use 
of  shall  and  unll,  the  difference  between  a 
hymn  and  a  sonata,  the  relation  of  the 
square  of  the  hypotenuse  to  that  of  the 
squares  of  the  other  two  sides  of  a  triangle. 
From  the  practical  point  of  view  you  wish 
your  son  to  pass  the  examinations  which 
will  admit  him  to  college;  and  we  must  get 
him  ready  for  them.  To  some  parents  and 
most  boys  this  seems  our  principal  job. 
To  us  as  teachers,  however,  I  trust  it  is 
only  incidental, — not  unimportant  but 
taken  for  granted.  Getting  boys  through 
college  entrance  examinations  is  very  easy, 
— so  easy  that  no  reputable  school  worries 
very  much  as  to  whether  or  not  its  gradu- 
ates will  pass.  If  Andover  contented  itself 
with  this,  you  would  not  be  very  proud  of 
your  alma  mater. 

In  the  fourth  place,  — and  far  more  im- 
portant,— the  school  must  arouse  a  boy's 
intellectual  curiosity  and  his  appreciation 
of  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said 
and  produced  in  the  world.  Long  after 
knowledge  has  vanished,  the  passion  for 
acquisition  will  linger.  Memory  alone  may 
give  a  clever  lad  the  superficial  semblance 


of  culture;  but  that  culture  if  it  is  to  endure 
must  be  founded  on  an  ineradicable  inter- 
est in  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  I  am 
not  altogether  sure  how  much  we  can  ac- 
complish in  this  respect.  It  all  depends  on 
the  teachers.  If  they  have  enthusiasm  and 
the  faculty  of  imparting  it  to  others,  their 
influence  may  last  for  generations.  Some 
of  you  must  at  this  minute  be  recalling 
from  your  Andover  experience  two  or  three 
such  glowing  personalities  who,  through 
their  ardor,  once  warmed  your  hearts. 
Such  men  are  rare;  but  some  of  them  are  on 
the  teaching  staff  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  hope  to  have  more  of  them  in  the 
future. 

Last  of  all  is  the  basic  question  of  char- 
acter,— not  a  futile,  negative,  sentimental 
goodness,  but  a  genuine  and  positive  atti- 
tude towards  life  and  its  problems  of  con- 
duct. Here  I  must  record  my  conviction 
that  the  moral  element  in  education  can- 
not be  ignored.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to 
recognize  or  create  sound  character.  You 
can  discover  by  examination  whether  a  lad 
is  acquainted  with  the  Latin  prepositions 
taking  the  ablative;  but  his  reaction 
towards  "cribbing"  or  indecency  is  more 
subtle.  Furthermore  it  is  hard  to  mould 
character  by  any  known  psychological 
process.  Indeed  it  seldom,  if  ever,  is  the 
product  of  rules,  penalties,  and  maxims. 
The  essence  of  the  Andover  theor\,-  is  that 
good  conduct  should  be  the  consequence, 
not  of  fear  of  the  law,  but  of  an  inner  re- 
pulsion for  evil.  You  can  so  imprison  a 
growing  boy  for  a  few  years  that  he  will 
be  good  because  he  has  no  opportunity  of 
being  vicious;  but  when,  later  and  inevi- 
tably, such  a  youth  is  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion, he  often  has  no  r  esistance.  The  Ando- 
ver method  is  gradually  to  accustom  a  boy 
to  making  decisions  and  accepting  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  not  always  successful. 
No  method  of  inculcating  good  morals  is. 
But  its  results  justify  its  continuance  until 
some  better  plan  is  evolved. 

Surely  these  are  assets  in  the  ruthless 
competition  of  today, — a  robust  body,  good 
manners,  a  well-stored  mind,  an  enthusi- 
asm for  learning,  and  a  sound  character. 
We  cannot  blindly  assume  that  every 
Andover  graduate  will  possess  all  these 
qualities,  or  that,  having  them,  he  will  de- 
velop into  a  notable  leader.  But  it  is  this 
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combination  of  the  physical,  the  social,  the 
intellectual,  the  artistic,  and  the  spiritual 
which  Phillips  Academy  is  attempting  to 
produce. 

Such  an  Andover  man  should  be  ex- 
pected, may  be  expected,  to  play  his  un- 
selfish part  in  a  cooperative  society  and  a 
democratic  state.  Thus  fortunately  equip- 
ped, he  should  be  qualified  to  guide  and  be 
an  example  to  others;  and  he  ought  to  take 
pride  in  his  citizenship.  Phillips  Academy 
should  equip  its  students,  not  for  self- 
contemplation  or  a  sterile  egotism,  but 
definitely  for  service.  At  Andover,  we  must 
spread  the  gospel  of  altruism,  of  social  re- 
sponsibility, of  duty  to  the  community. 
Such  a  doctrine,  the  culmination  of  all 
the  instruction  which  has  preceded  it,  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  teachers  to  impart. 

Teaching  obviously  involves  two  ele- 
ments,— the  teacher  and  the  taught.  The 
material  in  a  school  like  Andover  is  indis- 
putably better  in  background,  heredity, 
early  training,  and  native  ability  than  the 
average  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  We  must 
depend  largely  upon  the  faculty  to  mould 
it  into  something  finer.  The  strength  of 
Phillips  Academy  is  bound  to  depend,  in 
the  long  run,  upon  its  instructors.  They 
are  more  important  than  playing  fields  or 
buildings  or  athletic  victories.  And  so,  in 
carrying  out  its  fivefold  development  plan, 
Phillips  Academy  will  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  obtain  the  best  teachers  in  the 
country,  wherever  they  are.  For  a  good 
teacher  should  serve  as  a  living  model  of  the 
finest  of  Andover  ideals,  not  only  in  the 
classroom  but  also  in  the  dormitory  and  at 
chapel  exercises, — in  fact  wherever  the 
boys  and  he  are  likely  to  meet.  This 
school  should  be  no  place  for  pedants,  for 
despots,  for  hermits,  but  a  spot  where 
teachers  and  pupils  work  together  in  a 
common  cause  for  a  noble  end. 

In  this  connection  let  me  remind  you  of 
the  length  of  service  of  some  of  these  teach- 
ers under  whom  most  of  you  have  sat. 
Dear  old  "Pap"  Eaton,  now  Instructor 
Emeritus  but  still  the  liveliest  figure  at  this 
luncheon,  joined  the  faculty  in  1880;  Mr. 
Stone,  still  the  active  Head  of  the  French 
Department,  is  rounding  out  his  forty- 
fourth  year  on  the  staff;  and  Mr.  Freeman, 
Mr.  Benner,  and  Mr.  Graham,  although  it 
seems  incredible,  have  been  at  Phillips 


Academy  since  1892.  With  Mr.  Phillips, 
who  came  in  1894,  and  Mr.  Frederick  E. 
Newton,  who  came  in  1895,  the  list  of 
those  appointed  by  Dr.  Bancroft  is  com- 
plete. And  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  was 
a  good  judge  of  men.  I  must  also  remind 
you  that  two  teachers, — Mr.  Frederick  M. 
Boyce  and  Mr.  Guy  H.  Eaton, — are  this 
spring  completing  their  first  quarter  of  a 
century  on  Andover  Hill.  There  must  be 
something  in  an  institution  which  can 
boast  of  loyalty  like  this. 

We  have  been  fortunate  this  year  in 
receiving  a  large  bequest  from  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Dennis,  of  New  York 
City,  amounting  to  approximately  $300,- 
000.  After  careful  consideration,  the  Trus- 
tees have  decided  to  devote  this  sum  chiefly 
to  improvement  of  the  equipment  of  the 
school.  The  infirmary,  now  both  too  small 
and  out-of-date,  will  be  thoroughly  mod- 
ernized, and  a  considerable  addition  will 
be  built  to  the  south,  comprising  rooms  for 
sixty  beds.  A  new  dormitory,  Rockwell 
House,  will  be  constructed  to  complete  the 
West  Quadrangle.  Designed  especially  for 
younger  boys,  it  will  provide  rooms  for 
forty-four  Juniors,  two  married  instructors, 
and  one  single  teacher.  When  this  is  oc- 
cupied in  the  autumn  of  1935,  every  resi- 
dent student  at  Phillips  Academy  can  be  in 
a  dormitory  or  faculty  house  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Trustees,  and  one  not- 
able phase  of  the  transition  from  the  past 
will  be  definitely  effected. 

With  reference  to  Rockwell  House,  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  school  is 
proud  of  its  facilities  for  dealing  with 
younger  boys.  Phillips  Academy  is  now, 
and  I  trust  always  will  be,  a  school  dis- 
tinguished for  high  scholastic  standards, 
firm  discipline,  and  rugged  manhood;  but 
it  is  prepared  to  take  lads  of  thirteen  and 
fourteen  and  watch  over  them  until  they 
can  manage  their  own  affairs.  As  I  said  in 
New  York, — apparently  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  alumni, — no  parent  need  hesitate 
at  the  present  moment  to  send  his  thirteen- 
year  old  son  to  Andover,  if  he  is  a  boy  of 
normal  reactions,  average  intelligence,  and 
social  instinct. 

I  should  like,  if  time  permitted,  to  dwell 
on  the  record  of  the  school  for  the  year. 
Andover  men  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  field  of  scholarship;  two  of  our 
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The  Principal  Prize  Winners 
Left  to  right:  Sigfried  Weis,  the  Otis  Prize;  John  M.  Woolsey,  the  Fuller  Prize:  Stephen  Van  Xest  Powelson, 
the  Faculty  Prize;  William  H.  Harding,  the  Yale  Cup  and  the  Headmaster's  Prize 


younger  graduates  have  been  awarded 
Henry  fellowships  for  study  in  English 
universities;  one  of  our  Seniors  has  carried 
off  a  great  national  prize  for  proficiency  in 
Greek  and  Latin;  the  number  of  honors 
among  the  undergraduates  has  been 
markedly  higher  than  usual,  and  we  have 
had  the  largest  number  of  Cum  Laude  men 
in  our  history.  It  is  very  important  that 
our  good  reputation  for  producing  stud- 
ents should  not  be  lost  and  that  the  col- 
leges should  be  glad  to  receive  Andover 
men  in  their  Freshman  classes.  I  may 
mention,  in  passing,  that  our  applications 
for  admission  are  considerably  ahead  of 
last  year  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  select 
judiciously  the  kind  of  candidates  that  we 
desire.  And  I  may  add  finally  that  our 
record  in  athletic  contests  has  not  been  one 
of  which  we  need  be  ashamed. 

It  is  a  fascinating,  even  a  romantic 
enterprise,  this  adventure  upon  which  we 
at  Andover  are  embarked.  We  are  not 
deluded  or  blindly  confident.  We  know 
that  we  shall  fall  into  blunders,  that  we 


shall  be  misquoted  and  misinterpreted, 
that  we  shall  fail  in  cases  where  \\  e  were 
most  eager  to  succeed.  But  with  all  its 
comedies  and  disillusionments,  its  bitter- 
ness and  failures,  its  troubled  days  and 
sleepless  nights,  the  game  is  worth  while. 
And  when  at  last  the  year  is  over,  as  we 
turn  out  a  Senior  Class  like  this  one,  our 
faith  is  strengthened. 

As  I  have  said,  the  world  is  changing, 
and  education  must  change  with  it.  But 
no  matter  what  happens  to  our  civiliza- 
tion, whether  the  United  States  becomes 
fascist  or  communist  or  anarchist,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  condition  which  will 
not  need  trained  men.  Society  will  con- 
tinue to  defer  to  leaders  who  can  think 
straight  and  act  with  vigor.  And  so  we  are 
going  forward  with  courage  and  optimism, 
still  anxious  to  preserve  the  best  of  the 
noble  traditions  which  we  have  inherited, 
always  ready  to  listen  to  those  who  have 
something  wise  to  tell  us,  and  hopeful  that 
Phillips  Academy  will  remain  a  potent  and 
inspiring  liberal  school. 
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sharp  hits  in  three  times  at  bat;  the  old 
grads  gloried  in  the  services  of  such  erst- 
while luminaries  as  Jack  Lord,  Ray  Snell, 
the  Burdett  boys,  Bill  Ellison,  and  Karl 
Billhardt,  who  cavorted  to  excellent  effect. 

With  the  Junior  Promenade,  held  that 
evening  in  Borden  Gymnasium,  there 
came  to  a  close  all  the  festivities,  save  for 
the  "breakfast  dance"  in  the  Commons  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  gymnasium,  dec- 
orated lavishly  in  red  and  gold,  was  a  gay 
setting  for  fair  ladies  in  gorgeous  frocks  and 
blithe  males  who  sought  to  rival  their 
partners  with  the  dazzling  white  of  mess- 
jackets  as  they  danced  to  the  strains  of 
Isham  Jones's  famous  orchestra,  secured 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Promenade  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  W.  N.  Burdick,  James 
McK.  Bird,  F.  R.  Hurlbutt,  Jr.,  and  H.  C. 
McDuff.  An  occasional  light  sprinkle  did 
nothing  to  cool  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
promenaders,  either  inside  or  out  under 
the  lantern-dotted  elms. 


Courtesy  of  the  Phillipian 
Wolf  Winning  the  ioo-yard  Dash  from  Kerr  in  the  Exeter  Track  Meet 


Although  I  am  not  myself  an  Andover 
graduate,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  call 
upon  you  for  your  support.  I  appeal  to  you, 
friends  of  Andover,  to  examine  our  pro- 
gram, to  watch  the  school  in  action,  to  send 
us  your  comments  and  your  criticisms, — 
for  it  is  not  your  school  or  my  school,  but 
our  school.  If  you  can  aid  us  with  your 
money,  we  shall  not  protest;  but  at  this 
moment  we  need  far  more  your  approval 
and  your  loyalty.  For  we  must  move  on. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  Time  makes 
ancient  good  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who 
would  keep  abreast  of  Truth." 


From  the  luncheon  all  roads  led  to 
Brothers  Field,  where  in  a  scintillating  six- 
inning  set-to  the  Varsity  nine  defeated  an 
Alumni  team  5-1.  For  the  School,  Captain- 
elect  Kellogg  was  the  headliner,  with  three 
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The  Class  of  1884  at  Its  Fiftieth  Reunion 


CLASS  REUNIONS 


Class  of  i8jg — jjth  Reunion 

It  was  fifty-five  years  ago  that  the  Class 
of  '79  graduated  at  PhiUips  Academy. 
Seven  members  of  the  class,  as  follows, 
Bailey,  Bierwirth,  Fitts,  Foster,  Manning, 
Rogers,  Trull,  gathered  on  Andover  Hill 
at  Commencement  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary, just  an  inconspicuous  group 
among  the  Commencement  throng,  linking 
the  old  Andover  with  the  ne^\■.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  scattered  far  and  wide, 
were  doubtless  present  "in  mente,  "  but 
these  were  the  only  ones  present  "in  per- 
sona. " 

Great  changes  ha\  e  come  to  the  Class  of 
'79.  We  graduated  a  little  over  ninety 
members,  two-thirds  of  whom  ha\  e  passed 
away,  leaving  thirty  surviving  members. 

''The  passing  years  ha\"e  left  their  trace 
In  graven  lines  upon  the  face." 

It  was  a  rare  pleasure  and  privilege  once 
more  to  walk  and  talk  with  old  friends  and 
classmates  beneath  the  grateful  shade  of 
the  historic  Elm  Arch,  on  Ando\  er  Hill, 
on  a  rare  June  day. 

George  B.  Foster, 
Class  Secretary,  P.  A.  'jg 


Class  of  igog — 2jth  Reunion 

Eight  members  of  1909  showed  up  at 
^\  illiams  Hall  for  the  25th  Reunion.  They 
were  "Tige"  Williams,  Parker  Seeley. 
Walter  Snell,  Charles  C.  Kimball,  John  B. 
Judkins.  Horace  W.  Pillsbun.-,  "Alex"  W. 
Peck,  and  Len  Burdeti.  Friday  was  one 
of  those  rare  days  in  June,  and  we  started 
the  day  off  in  the  line  of  march  to  the 
grand  new  Chapel  located  where  "Al"' 
Stearns's  house  used  to  be  for  exercises  of 
the  Cum  Laude  Society,  and  the  awarding 
of  prizes,  scholarships,  and  diplomas. 

Al  12.30  came  the  big  .\lumni  Luncheon 
in  the  baseball  cage — the  largest  ever,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  baseball  game  between  the 
Alumni  and  the  school  team.  Youth  was 
the  \-ictor.  5- 1 .  but  Walter  Snell  swears  he 
will  play  next  year  and  the  result  will  be 
different. 

Our  stay  was  made  pleasant  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stott  at  Willams  Hall,  the  beautiful 
new  buildings  were  "a  sight  for  sore  eyes,"' 
and  1909  men  who  have  not  seen  the  old 
Andover  in  the  new  should  start  walking 
to  see  the  best  thing  in  the  \\  orld. 

"Lenny""  Bvrdett 
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Class  of  igi4 — 20th  Reunion 

The  Class  of  19 14  had  a  very  successful 
reunion.  Twenty-three  members  returned 
for  the  occasion.  Two  of  them  were  ac- 
companied by  their  young  sons  who  are 
prospective  students  of  the  Academy. 

The  Class  assembled  at  \Villiams  Hall 
late  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  after  the 
usual  effort  to  recall  names  and  remember 
faces  of  many  classmates  who  had  not  been 
seen  for  years,  we  were  able  to  start  in 
where  we  left  off  twenty  years  ago.  After  a 
delightful  dinner  at  which  messages  of 
regret  were  read  from  our  President,  Mal- 
colm Baldridge,  and  other  non-returning 
members  of  the  Class,  we  wandered  about 
the  campus  and  saw  a  performance  of  the 
Dramatic  Club  in  George  Washington 
Hall. 

Later  that  evening  the  members  of  the 
Class  were  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
Erving,  61  Salem  Street,  who  served  a 
collation  during  the  progress  of  the  Baer- 
Carnera  fight. 

The  following  members  of  1914  re- 
turned for  the  reunion:  John  Bray  ton, 
Albert  Clarkson,  John  Clarkson,  William 
Clough,  Robert  F.  Daley,  Frank  Ashley 
Day,  John  M.  Erving,  Harvey  P.  Hood, 
Woodward  D.  Hurlbert,  Fred  Johnson, 
William  King,  Julian  Leonard,  William 


Moore,  William  Ogrean  and  son,  Dick, 
Ray  Palmer,  Waldo  Pratt,  Donald  Sands, 
Harold  Sears,  Harold  Siskind,  Ray  Snell 
and  son,  Parker,  Sherman  Spear,  Joseph 
Sullivan,  and  Fred  Whittemore. 

R.A.Y  Snell 


Of  the  other  class  reunions  no  report  had 
been  received  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 
The  fifty  year  class,  1884,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Stearns,  returned  ten 
strong  and  made  their  headquarters  with 
Mr.  F.  E.  Newton  at  the  Hardy  House. 
Six  men  returned  for  the  1889  reunion. 
1894  was  proud  of  a  group  which  consisted 
of  Schreiber,  Woolsey,  Eddy,  Simmons, 
Clark,  Burgess,  Matthews,  Hinman,  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Chamberlin,  Wilcox,  Hayes 
(honorary).  Brent,  Merwin,  Daly,  and 
Forbes.  1899  received  much  applause 
when,  nineteen  in  number,  they  marched 
up  to  Samuel  Phillips  Hall  headed  by  their 
banner  and  two  Scotch  pipers.  Six  men 
were  present  for  the  1904  reunion,  and 
those  who  turned  out  for  191 9  were  Phil 
Wilson,  Ed  Wilson,  Rogers  Flather,  Fred 
Flather,  Tack  Bigelow,  Parker  Dudley, 
Whitney  Smith,  L.  H.  Poor,  and  H.  W. 
Hill. 


The  Cl.\ss  of  1899  .^lT  Its  Thirty-Fifth  Rllmon 
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ANEW  dormitory  and  a  substantial 
addition  to  the  infirmary  are  to  be 
constructed  in  the  near  future  from 
a  fund  of  $300,000  that  has  been  received 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Fannie  R. 
Dennis.  By  the  terms  of  the  will  executed 
in  191 9,  Phillips  Academy  was  given  three 
fourths  of  the  residue  of  Mrs.  Dennis'  for- 
tune, the  money  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of 
the  testatrix's  husband,  Mr.  Frederick  F. 
Dennis.  The  property  having  been  recently 
divided  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Dennis,  the 
beqviest  is  now  available  for  use  by  the 
academy. 

Rockwell  House,  the  proposed  new 
dormitory,  named  after  Mrs.  Dennis' 
father,  Mr.  James  S.  Rockwell,  a  Phillips 
Academy  alumnus,  will  be  located  oppo- 
site Bishop  Hall  and  in  line  with  Johnson 
Hall,  thus  completing  the  west  quad- 
rangle. Similar  to  Johnson  Hall  in  size  and 
shape  and  with  the  old  antique  brick 
finish  of  Bulfinch  Hall,  it  will  on  the  inter- 
ior inaugurate  a  new  type  of  living  con- 
ditions in  Phillips  Academy.  Separated 
into  the  two  conventional  divisions,  or 
"entries,"  it  will  contain  forty-four  single 
rooms  of  identical  construction  and  fur- 
nishing, and  will  have  on  the  second  floor 
an  apartment  for  a  third  instructor  and  in 
the  basement  a  commons  room  for  the 
boys  and  offices  for  the  two  married  in- 
structors, whose  quarters  will  occupy  the 
entire  first  floor.  The  boys  assigned  to  the 
building  will  be  juniors  (first  year  stud- 
ents) slightly  older  than  the  juniors  in 
Williams  Hall,  and  they  will  be  under 
somewhat  closer  supervision  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  three  upper  classes.  One  of  the 
married  teachers  occupying  Rockwell 
House  is  to  be  Mr.  George  G.  Benedict, 
whose  father,  Mr.  George  W.  Benedict, 
will  be  remembered  by  academy  students 
of  1 893- 1 895  as  a  young  instructor  in 
botany  and  mechanical  drawing  who  lived 
in  the  old  Latin  Commons.  The  other 
married  teacher  will  be  Mr.  Roger  W. 
Higgins. 

The  new  dormitory  will  not  only  pro- 
vide a  most  excellent  home  for  the  older 
juniors,  but  it  will  enable  the  academy  to 
withdraw  nearly  all  boys  from  the  few 
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private  rooming  houses  still  existing  and 
thus  to  have  almost  the  entire  student  body 
in  dormitories  and  houses  supervised  by 
teachers.  Ground  will  be  broken  for  Rock- 
well House  in  August,  but  the  building 
will  not  be  ready  for  the  juniors  until  the 
fall  of  1935. 

The  much  needed  addition  to  the  in- 
firmary will  be  a  wing  attached  to  the 
south  side  by  a  thirty-foot  glassed-in  cor- 
ridor. The  tw'o  floors  of  the  new  construc- 
tion will  be  similar,  each  with  a  ward,  a 
sun  parlor,  and  about  ten  rooms  of  two 
beds  each,  connected  in  pairs  to  a  central 
bath  room.  The  basement  will  contain  the 
kitchen,  maids'  rooms,  laboratory,  emerg- 
ency operating  room,  and  X-ray  room. 

The  present  structure  will  be  re-ar- 
ranged so  that  the  first  floor  will  provide 
for  the  administration,  with  doctors'  room 
and  reception  room;  the  second  floor  will 
have  a  large  ward  for  convalescents  and  a 
recreation  room;  and  the  third  floor  will  be 
devoted  to  nurses'  quarters.  Among  the 
modern  features  of  the  new  wing  will  be 
its  complete  fire  proof  construction  and  its 
orientation  to  give  sunlight  to  every  ward 
and  room.  The  work  will  be  begun  in 
August,  and  the  building  will  be  completed 
some  time  during  the  next  school  year. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  bequest,  tentative 
plans  were  drawn  for  substantial  additions 
to  the  gymnasium  to  improve  locker 
facilities  and  provide  more  showers,  but 
these  plans  have  been  temporarily  aban- 
doned because  the  funds  alloted  for  the 
purpose  have  proved  insufficient.  Under 
consideration  in  their  place  is  a  proposal 
to  launch  a  campaign  to  build  a  complete, 
thoroughly  modern  gymnasium  and  ath- 
letic unit,  a  step  which  might  in  the  long 
run  prove  more  satisfactory  then  the  reno- 
vation of  the  present  plant. 

The  brilliant  building  campaign  of  the 
past  decade  gave  Phillips  Academy  a 
superb  equipment,  but  there  still  remained 
a  need  and  two  necessities,  which  the  new 
projects  will  liquidate  by  bringing  more 
boarding  students  under  academy  roofs 
and  by  rendering  the  infirmary  and,  it  is 
hoped,  the  gymnasium  adequate  to  the  pre- 
sent enrollment  of  more  than  650  students. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  FUNCTION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 


A  Lecture  given  on  the  Alfred  E.  Stearns  Foundation  by  President  Robert  AI.  Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chicago 


I AM  here  tonight  to  utter  a  Macedonian 
cry.  If  occasionally  it  sounds  hysteri- 
cal, I  beg  you  to  remember  that  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  such  a  cry  to  be  so.  If  on 
occasion  it  sounds  uncomplimentary,  I 
hope  you  will  understand  that  this  is 
merely  the  result  of  limitations  of  time.  I 
cannot  remind  you  at  the  end  of  every 
paragraph  that  my  purpose  is  to  give  you 
the  highest  compliment  in  my  power  and 
that  my  incidental  brutality  is  intended 
simply  to  reveal  in  clearer  light  the  oppor- 
tunity that  is  before  you.  For  I  propose  to 
show  that  the  educational  function  of  New 
England  is  to  lead.  My  chief  criticism  of 
you  is  that  you  are  so  modest  that  you  do 
not  realize  it.  I  wish  to  urge  New  England 
tonight  to  resume  its  rightful  and  natural 
place  at  the  head  of  American  education. 
I  do  not  greatly  care  whether  you  do  this 
from  anger  or  ambition.  I  shall  try  to 
arouse  both  in  you,  in  the  hope  that  one  or 
the  other  will  result  in  the  action  which 
the  country  needs. 

And  first  of  all  I  wish  to  enumerate  the 
general  and  pervasive  contributions  which 
New  England  has  made.  The  preparatory 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  this 
region  have  done  three  things  for  all  of  us. 
In  the  first  place  they  have  set  high  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  for  students  and  teach- 
^/ers.  They  have  required  them  to  meet  the 
standards  erected  and  have  declined  to 
temporize  or  soften  under  pressure.  I  do 
not  say  that  these  standards  have  in  all 
cases  been  the  wisest;  I  do  say  that  New 
England  has  adhered  to  them.  Its  resis- 
tance to  mediocrity  in  the  staff  and  in  the 
student  body  has  strengthened  the  resist- 
ance of  all  other  educational  institutions. 
In  the  second  place  New  England  has 
^maintained  freedom  of  thought,  speech, 
and  teaching.  Academic  people  who  have 
not  lived  outside  New  England  may  not 
realize  that  the  battle  for  academic  free- 
dom is  a  battle  not  yet  won.  Such  freedom 
has  become  a  commonplace  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  In  less  happy  climes  business 


men,  parents,  and  men  in  the  street  often 
feel  called  on  to  request  the  expulsion  of  a 
professor  if  he  disagrees  with  them,  and 
sometimes  succeed  in  securing  it.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  New  England  universities, 
and  notably  Harvard,  has  made  it  more 
respectable  than  it  once  was  to  demand 
that  the  teacher  be  permitted  to  say  what 
he  thinks,  inside  and  outside  the  class-room. 
To  be  sure  we  must  take  care  that  he  is 
competent  in  his  field,  but  that  is  to  be 
determined  not  by  the  general  public,  but 
by  his  colleagues. 

In  the  third  place  New  England  has 
elevated  education  throughout  the  country 
by  constantly  raising  teachers'  salaries. 
Such  improvement  as  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  profession  has  been  largely  the  result  of 
this  phenomenon.  The  level  of  academic 
compensation  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  is 
much  higher  than  anywhere  else.  It  would 
be  lower  everywhere  else  if  it  were  not  as 
high  as  it  is  here.  No  important  university 
in  the  East  has  reduced  salaries  during 
this  depression.  Elsewhere  every  university 
but  one  has  reduced  them.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  New  England,  that  one  would 
have  done  so;  and  the  rest  would  have 
done  it  more. 

These  three  contributions  of  New  Eng- 
land are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  I  must  also  recite 
New  England's  sins  against  American  edu- 
cation. They  are  sins  of  commission  and 
omission.  The  requirements  New  England 
has  established  for  entrance  to,  progress 
through,  and  graduation  from  a  school, 
college,  or  university  have  had  a  dreadful 
effect  throughout  the  country.  New  Eng- 
land invented  the  horrid  machinery  com- 
posed of  course  grades,  course  credits, 
course  examinations,  required  attendance, 
and  required  residence  through  which  we 
determine  by  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, division,  and  a  logarithm  table 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  young.  Of 
course  this  machinery  has  nothing  to  do 
with  education,  and  constitutes  in  fact  one 
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of  the  prime  obstacles  in  its  path.  With 
the  exception  of  Harvard,  New  England 
retains  it  in  all  its  menacing  vigor,  and 
thus  makes  it  difficult  to  modify  it  else- 
where. 

New  England,  too,  and  here  Harvard 
has  been  the  chief  offender,  has  extended 
this  vicious  principle  into  new  educational 
territory  by  requiring  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree for  entrance  to  professional  schools. 
Such  a  school  acquires  mystical  prestige 
by  being  called  graduate.  A  law  school,  for 
example,  is  a  good  school  if  its  students 
have  spent  four  years  in  college.  It  is  a 
poor  one  if  they  have  lingered  only  three. 
It  is  really  not  respectable  if  they  have 
devoted  only  two  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
liberal  arts.  Of  course  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est basis  in  fact  or  theory  for  this  view.  In 
fact  students  who  have  not  spent  four  years 
in  college  are  likely  to  do  better  in  law 
school  than  those  who  have.  In  theory 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  student  who  has 
completed  his  general  education  and  wish- 
es to  specialize  should  not  do  so  in  pro- 
fessional subjects  instead  of  non-profession- 
al ones.  Yet  New  England  has  given  impe- 
tus to  the  adding  machine  system  by  decid- 
ing that  you  can  tell  whether  a  student  will 
succeed  in  a  professional  school  by  adding 
up  the  years  he  has  devoted  to  football  and 
fraternities. 

The  influence  of  the  College  Board  Ex- 
aminations has  on  the  whole  been  perni- 
cious. They  have  not  been  adopted  outside 
New  England;  they  have  been  modified 
here.  Nevertheless  they  have  served  to 
spread  abroad  the  erroneous  and  danger- 
ous doctrine  that  the  purpose  of  the  second- 
ary school  is  to  prepare  for  college.  This 
notion  has  prevented  the  high  school  from 
developing  its  own  program  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  its  own  students.  Its  course  of 
study  has  been  formulated  to  meet  collegi- 
ate requirements  whose  chief  distinction  is 
their  rigidity,  antiquity,  and  remoteness 
from  the  real  world.  Of  course  this  notion 
could  not  prevail  indefinitely.  The  high 
school  is  not  preparatory  to  college.  The 
great  mass  of  its  pupils  never  go  there.  The 
high  school  has  had  at  length  to  work  out 
its  own  curriculum;  but  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  not  a  very  good  one  is  that  the 
high  school  is  still  confused  as  to  what  it  is 
about.  Nor  have  the  College  Boards  been 


without  painful  repercussions  on  New 
England.  The  separation  of  the  high  school 
course  of  study  from  the  College  Board 
curriculum  is  now  great  enough  to  make  it 
most  inconvenient  for  a  high  school  boy 
to  take  the  examinations.  As  a  result  he 
does  not  go  to  a  New  England  college  or 
university. 

Outside  New  England  we  are  coming  to 
the  view  that  we  do  not  know  very  much 
about  selecting  students  at  entrance.  One 
middle  western  university,  after  trying  vari- 
ous arithmetical  computations  in  this  con- 
nection, with  no  result  except  to  admit  some 
students  who  should  have  been  excluded 
and  exclude  others  who  should  have  been 
admitted,  finally  announced  a  formula 
which  I  offer  as  the  best  that  can  be  con- 
structed at  this  stage.  The  announcement 
was  as  follows:  "Any  student  will  be  admit- 
ted who  commends  himself  to  the  Board  of 
Admissions  by  reason  of  his  personal 
qualities  and  scholastic  aptitude."  Under 
this  formula  age,  years  in  secondary  school, 
credits,  grades,  and  previous  condition  of 
servitude  are  not  controlling.  The  student 
will  be  enrolled  if  on  the  whole  he  deserves 
a  trial  in  college.  The  University  knows 
that  such  a  trial  is  the  only  real  test.  Its 
formula  has  this  important  consequence:  it 
leaves  the  secondary  schools  free  to  frame 
the  best  course  of  study  they  can.  It  im- 
poses neither  the  methods  nor  the  subject 
matter  of  their  program.  As  one  who  has 
prepared  students  for  the  College  Boards, 
I  can  testify  to  the  limitations  they  set  to 
education.  The  teacher  must  prepare  the 
pupil  for  the  examinations  first  of  all.  In 
the  school  I  taught  in  I  did  not  dare  try  to 
educate  my  charges.  It  would  have  con- 
fused their  minds. 

We  are  witnessing  in  the  West  the  col- 
lapse of  all  formal  requirements.  Our  prob- 
lem now  is  not  to  keep  students  out  of  edu- 
cational institutions  but  to  find  or  create 
those  they  can  profitably  go  to.  The  most 
footless  question  that  university  presidents 
have  been  debating  in  recent  years  is  who 
should  go  to  college?  Where  else  is  there  to 
go?  Today  adults  cannot  get  jobs.  Boys  and 
girls  of  college  age  can  hope  to  find  them 
only  by  accident.  Because  of  the  techno- 
logical improvements  of  recent  years  in- 
dustry will  require  in  the  future  propor- 
tionately fewer  workers  than  ever  before. 
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The  great  problem  of  the  high  school  now 
is  not  to  hold  its  pupils,  but  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Their  graduates  cannot  get  work, 
and  demand  that  classes  be  provided  for 
them  by  an  overburdened  staff"  in  over- 
crowded buildings.  The  public  junior  col- 
leges and  the  state  universities  in  urban 
centers  have  been  swamped  by  the  tide 
that  has  swept  over  them  since  the  depres- 
sion began.  If  these  students  are  forbidden 
to  enter  educational  institutions,  what  will 
become  of  them?  All  of  them  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  army,  navy,  or  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  We  should  not  en- 
courage them  to  try  to  get  into  jail.  The 
answer  is  that  we  must  expand  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country  to  accommo- 
date our  young  people  up  to  their  eight- 
eenth or  even  their  twentieth  year.  If  ex- 
isting schools  and  colleges  are  not  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  all  these  students  (and  they 
certainly  are  not)  we  must  establish  new 
ones  for  them.  If  existing  methods  of  selec- 
tion and  instruction  cannot  be  employed, 
we  shall  have  to  invent  others. 

New  England's  contribution  to  methods 
of  selection  I  have  already  described.  Her 
contribution  to  methods  of  instruction  is 
individualized  teaching.  This,  where  it 
takes  the  form  of  the  small  class,  has  had  a 
destructive  effect  on  education  elsewhere. 
All  the  evidence  is  that  a  small  class  merely 
as  such  is  no  better  than  a  large  one.  New 
England's  insistence  on  the  small  class  has 
given  even  the  high  school  in  the  West  the 
impression  that  only  in  such  classes  can 
education  be  conducted.  The  diminished 
resources  of  public  education  have  thus 
been  lavished  on  a  kind  of  teaching  it 
could  have  done  very  well  without.  The 
tutorial  system  is  a  contribution  of  New 
England  which  the  rest  of  the  country 
cannot  accept  if  it  means  that  every  stu- 
dent will  have  individual  instruction  in 
every  subject  all  the  time.  The  rest  of  the 
covmtry  can  hope  to  supply  able  students 
with  individvial  instruction  in  fields  in 
which  they  are  particularly  interested  and 
qualified.  It  should  not  attempt,  for  finan- 
cial and  educational  reasons,  to  give  it  to 
every  student  every  hour  of  every  day.  It 
is  far  too  costly;  it  cannot  be  demon- 
strated that  it  is  worth  the  cost.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  rest  of  the  country  is  not  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  individualized  teach- 


ing; it  is  to  reduce  it.  We  must  find  some 
way  to  cut  dow  n  the  number  of  miscellane- 
ous small  classes  and  discover  some  more 
economical  and  effective  method  of  teach- 
ing the  large  number  of  students  with 
whom  we  perforce  must  deal. 

Nor  can  the  rest  of  the  country  adopt  the 
so-called  house  plan  or  college  plan  now 
being  introduced  at  Harvard  and  Yale. 
If  this  plan  is  a  housing  plan,  it  can  of 
course  be  imitated;  it  already  exists  in 
other  places.  If,  however,  the  proposal  is  to 
conduct  education  in  small  residential 
units  in  which  faculty  and  students  can 
live  and  study  together,  if  in  short  the 
plan  is  the  plan  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, then  it  can  have  no  followers  in  the 
West.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  is  a  fatal  ob- 
jection now.  But  assuming  the  money  were 
available,  we  could  not  attempt  it  in  the 
western  universities,  where  coeducation  is 
the  rule  and  where  50%  or  more  of  the 
students  must  live  at  home  if  they  are  to 
attend  the  university  at  all.  I  do  not  deny 
the  merits  of  the  British  plan;  I  do  assert 
that  it  cannot  be  instituted  in  the  West. 

Even  though  the  plan  will  not  be  insti- 
tuted in  the  West,  its  effects  there  are  not 
likely  to  be  salutary.  It  will  be  taken  as 
another  evidence  that  New  England  be- 
lieves that  the  purpose  of  the  higher  learn- 
ing is  principally  social  and  moral.  This 
lesson  New  England  has  taught  us  too  well 
already.  It  has  already  convinced  us  that 
athletics,  architecture,  personality,  char- 
acter, and  gentlemanliness  are  the  essence 
of  the  intellectual  life.  The  example  of 
eastern  colleges  is  always  offered  to  refute 
a  western  president  who  wants  to  make 
his  university  an  educational  institution. 
Education  and  scholarship  can  be  carried 
on  in  ramshackle  buildings,  with  students 
who  live  at  their  homes  and  professors  who 
live  at  theirs.  Education  and  scholarship 
can  flourish  even  if  professors  and  students 
associate  with  one  another  only  for  intellec- 
tual as  distinguished  from  social  and  ath- 
letic purposes.  Of  course  I  should  not  ex- 
pect a  university  to  refuse  gifts  of  beautiful 
and  useful  buildings.  I  should  not  expect 
students  and  teachers  to  decline  to  speak 
to  one  another  except  on  subjects  on  which 
they  will  later  take  or  give  examinations. 
Nor  should  I  expect  a  univei-sity  to  ignore 
the  moral  virtues.  I  should  insist,  however, 
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that  the  intellectual  virtues  are  the  proper 
preoccupation  of  a  university;  that  the 
moral  virtues  may  best  be  developed  by 
concentration  on  the  intellectual  ones;  and 
that  learning  how  to  be  clubby  is  not  the 
highest  learning  that  may  be  achieved  in  a 
university.  The  emphasis  in  the  house  plan 
on  the  non-intellectual  aspects  of  university 
activity  is  not  an  emphasis  the  country 
needs. 

The  house  plan  will  have  one  other  effect 
upon  the  West.  It  will  separate  it  still 
farther  from  New  England.  The  junior 
college  is  rapidly  becoming  the  character- 
istic educational  institution  of  the  country 
outside  New  England.  The  depression  has 
stimulated  its  growth.  Three  new  ones 
were  established  in  Chicago  three  weeks 
ago.  The  junior  college  takes  its  students 
through  to  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
I  believe  that  it  will  become  more  and 
more  the  usual  thing  for  the  student  to  at- 
tend a  junior  college  in  his  home  town. 
It  he  goes  to  a  university,  he  will  enter  it  as 
a  junior.  The  house  plan  is  built  on  the 
idea  of  a  solid  social  and  educational  bloc 
enclosing  the  student  from  the  sophomore 
or  even  the  freshman  year  to  graduation. 
This  means  that  it  will  be  almost  impossi- 
ble for  the  junior  college  graduate  to  at- 
tend a  university  where  the  house  plan  is 
in  vogue;  and  New  England  will  be  cut 
off  once  again  from  the  American  educa- 
tional system. 

Recent  events  suggest  that  New  England 
is  withdrawing  farther  and  farther  into 
itself.  General  examinations  and  reading 
periods,  which  the  rest  of  the  country  can 
adopt,  hardly  atone  for  the  loss  of  New 
England's  leadership  in  attacking  the  great 
problems  of  organization  and  subject 
matter  which  now  confront  the  institu- 
tions of  the  South  and  West.  I  can  illus- 
trate the  seriousness  of  those  problems  by  a 
brief  reference  to  the  junior  college.  There 
are  450  of  these  colleges  in  the  country. 
They  are  two-year  units,  admitting  their 
students  as  freshmen  and  graduating  them 
as  sophomores.  Since  50%  of  their  popula- 
tion leaves  them  every  year,  they  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  developing  a  coherent 
program.  Their  course  of  study  is  either 
two  years  more  of  high  school  or  a  pale 
imitation  of  the  first  two  years  at  the  state 
university,  usually  the  weakest  part  of 


the  curriculum  of  that  institution.  Many 
of  their  students  are  there  because  there  is 
no  other  place  for  them  to  go.  What  shall 
be  done  about  it?  Should  the  junior  college 
take  over  the  last  two  years  of  the  high 
school?  Should  the  high  school  take  over 
the  junior  college?  What  sort  of  students 
should  the  junior  college  admit?  What  sort 
of  curriculum  should  be  formulated  for 
them?  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  students 
who  we  decide  should  not  be  admitted? 
These  questions  are  pressing  for  answer. 
At  all  levels  of  education  we  face  similar 
problems.  But  not  since  Mr.  Eliot  presented 
us  with  the  elective  system,  which  was  not 
an  unmixed  blessing,  has  New  England 
given  us  an  important  idea  which  we  may 
use  in  meeting  such  problems.  Today  we 
are  in  a  desperate  plight.  Public  educa- 
tion in  some  western  and  southern  states 
has  now  collapsed.  In  many  others  it  is  on 
the  verge  of  collapse.  The  state  universi- 
ties have  received  terrible  blows  from 
legislatures  who  have  seen  their  states 
laid  waste  by  the  depression.  The  endowed 
colleges  and  universities  are  many  of  them 
barely  able  to  maintain  themselves.  And 
yet  we  must  now  reconstruct  our  whole 
program  to  meet  the  new  conditions  which 
the  economic  situation  has  thrust  upon  us. 
We  must  reorganize  the  educational  sys- 
tem and  re-define  the  purposes  of  its  units. 
We  must  create  new  units  to  accommodate 
students  whom  industry  can  no  longer  ab- 
sorb, but  whom  we  have  never  regarded  as 
our  responsibility  before.  We  need  ideas, 
courage,  imagination  now  as  at  no  earlier 
period.  Where  shall  we  hope  to  find  them 
if  not  in  New  England?  There  are  situated 
the  strongest  institutions  in  the  country. 
They  can  enlighten  us  if  they  will.  For 
forty  years  they  have  turned  their  backs  to 
us  and  devoted  themselves  to  their  own  af- 
fairs. The  great  developments  of  those 
years  have  occurred  at  levels  which  New 
England  has  ignored;  they  have  occurred 
in  the  public  schools;  the  elementary 
schools,  the  high  schools,  the  junior  col- 
leges. W'e  have  been  without  the  leadership 
which  only  New  England  can  give  us.  We 
can  do  without  it  no  longer. 

Compelled  by  circumstances,  the  coun- 
try outside  New  England  is  proceeding 
nevertheless  to  frame  a  new  educational 
system.  New  England  can  help  in  its  con- 
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struction  if  it  will.  The  educational  system 
that  is  developing  is  this.  The  primary 
school  will  complete  its  work  in  six  years. 
After  it  will  come  a  new  kind  of  prepara- 
tory school,  which  we  may  as  well  call  the 
high  school.  This  the  pupil  will  enter  at 
twelve  and  leave  at  about  16.  At  about  six- 
teen he  will  enter  upon  one  of  two  courses 
of  study,  the  one  cultural  and  the  other 
technical.  Each  of  them  will  be  designed 
as  though  the  student  were  to  terminate  his 
education  in  them.  Actually  most  students 
will  regard  the  completion  of  one  of  these 
courses  of  study  as  the  completion  of  formal 
education.  These  curricula  will  take  the 
student  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  twentieth 
year.  At  the  latter  age  he  should  go  to  work 
unless  he  is  interested  and  qualified  in  some 
scholarly  or  professional  field. 

The  cultural  course  of  study  will  be  given 
in  an  institution  called  the  college,  even 
though  it  begins  and  ends  two  years  earlier 
than  our  present  colleges.  If  convenient 
the  college  may  also  administer  the  tech- 
nical course  of  study.  If  it  is  not,  it  may  be 
given  by  technical  institutes  specially  cre- 
ated to  take  charge  of  it.  In  any  event  the 
end  of  these  two  courses  of  study  would  be 
intended  as  the  end  of  education  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  young  people  of  the 
country.  The  colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutes that  I  predict  will  be  numerous.  They 
will  be  local.  Attendance  on  them  will  be 
as  customary  as  attendance  at  high  school 
is  today.  The  ordinary  youth  will  thus 
complete  his  education  at  home.  And  he 
will  complete  it  in  an  institution  adapted 
to  his  individual  needs  and  capacities.  If 
he  wishes,  he  will  do  so  at  public  expense. 
The  expense  to  the  public  will  be  more 
than  justified. 

Many  of  the  present  four-year  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  outside  New  England  will  be- 
come technical  institutes  or  colleges  of  the 
new  variety  that  I  have  described.  They 
will  admit  their  students  at  about  sixteen 
and  graduate  them  about  twenty.  They 
cannot  afford  and  should  not  attempt  the 
expensive  and  difficult  work  of  which  the 
present  junior  and  senior  year  in  New  Eng- 
land colleges  are  composed.  They  should 
abandon  those  years.  The  strongest  of  the 
present  colleges  may,  however,  develop  in 
another  direction.  They  may  devote  them- 
selves to  what  may  be  called  non-profes- 


sional specialization  in  arts,  literature,  and 
science.  They  would  admit  their  students 
at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  to  a 
three-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  M.A. 
degree.  This  degree  will  I  believe  supplant 
the  B.A.  at  this  point.  The  B.A.  at  present 
means  little.  The  curriculum  which  leads 
to  it  is  a  strange  mixture  of  general  educa- 
tion, specialized  study,  and  vocational 
training.  The  one  common  denominator 
of  the  B.A.  degree  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States  is  that  it  takes 
four  years  to  get  it.  Eventually,  I  think,  the 
bachelor's  degree  will  be  granted  at  the 
end  of  the  present  sophomore  year,  on 
graduation  from  the  new  colleges  that  I 
foresee.  Then  it  may  mean  something.  It 
may  mean  that  its  holder  has  a  general 
education. 

University  work  outside  New  England 
will  begin  with  the  beginning  of  the  junior 
year.  Although  universities  may  operate 
some  of  the  new  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  that  will  arise,  they  will  not  do  so 
under  the  delusion  that  collegiate  work  is 
university  work.  They  will  operate  them  to 
assist  the  new  colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutes in  formulating  their  programs.  Uni- 
versities which  do  not  wish  to  conduct  such 
experimental  work  should  abandon  their 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  As  long  as 
they  continue  them,  they  serve  to  confuse 
the  students,  the  faculty,  and  the  general 
public  about  the  aims  and  activities  of  the 
university.  The  university  will  consist  of  the 
professional  schools,  which  the  student  will 
enter  if  he  chooses  at  the  opening  of  the 
junior  year,  and  customary  divisions  of 
arts,  literature,  and  science.  University 
students  will  be  carefully  selected.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  selective  principle  cannot 
operate  below  this  point  because  by  defini- 
tion the  institutions  below  the  university 
are  designed  to  accommodate  all  or  almost 
all  the  population  that  is  of  an  age  to  at- 
tend them.  No  one  will  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  university  who  cannot  demon- 
strate his  interest  and  ability  in  some  field 
of  knowledge.  The  hordes  who  are  now 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  B.A.  or  even  the 
Ph.D.  merely  because  they  are  the  off- 
spring of  voters  will  be  excluded.  The  Uni- 
versity will  devote  itself  to  scholarly  and 
professional  work  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  minds  to  cultivate. 
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Now  you  will  observe  that  this  program 
from  the  elementary  schools  through  the 
university  means  a  thoroughgoing  reorgan- 
ization of  the  educational  system.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  tremendous  expansion  and  di- 
versification of  educational  opportunity. 
Hence  it  meets  the  most  pressing  social 
need  of  America  today.  At  the  same  time 
by  disentangling  the  purposes  of  the  high 
school,  the  college,  and  the  university  it 
clarifies  the  responsibilities  of  each  educa- 
tional unit.  With  depleted  resources  and 
increased  burdens  the  West  and  South  are 
struggling  toward  some  such  plan.  New 
England  can  help  us  in  our  struggles  if  it 
will. 

With  deference  I  venture  to  suggest  what 
New  England  might  do  for  us.  Nothing 
would  advance  the  higher  learning  in 
America  so  much  as  an  announcement 
from  the  strong  colleges  and  universities  of 
New  England  that  they  had  abandoned 
their  freshman  and  sophomore  work.  If 
they  then  went  on  to  develop  a  three-year 
course  of  study  to  the  Master's  degree  they 
would  do  still  more  for  us.  They  would 
show  us  not  only  the  organization  we 
should  adopt,  but  also  the  subject  matter 
we  should  treat  of.  New  England  need  not 
take  this  step  from  philanthropic  motiv'es 
alone.  New  England  faces  the  choice  be- 
tween resuming  the  leadership  of  American 
education  and  becoming  an  excrescence  on 
it.  If  it  becomes  an  excrescence  on  it,  it 
will  lose  all  contact  with  students  from  out- 
side New  England.  If  the  strong  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  part  of  the  world 
will  begin  their  work  with  the  junior  year, 
they  may  expect  to  enlist  in  increasing 
numbers  the  graduates  of  junior  colleges 
and  of  the  new  colleges  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. If  Yale  and  Harvard  are  going 
British,  I  suggest  that  they  go  the  whole 
way  and  eliminate  work  which  in  England 
is  regarded  as  of  public  school  grade.  The 
first-year  man  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  junior  here.  I  suggest 
that  we  make  our  juniors  first-year  men. 

With  deference  I  recommend  that  the 
great  preparatory  schools  of  New  England 
become  colleges.  This  would  mean  that 
they  would  cease  to  be  preparatory  schools. 
They  would  take  their  students  through  to 
the  end  of  what  we  now  call  the  sopho- 
more year.  They  would  correspond  to  the 


gymnasium,  the  lycee,  and  the  English 
public  school.  Their  qualified  graduates 
might  go  on  to  the  university  if  they  cared 
to  do  so.  If  they  did  not,  they  could  feel 
that  they  had  had  an  education. 

The  location  and  environment  of  the 
New  England  preparatory  schools  are 
better  for  collegiate  work  than  those  of  the 
New  England  universities.  The  prepara- 
tory schools  can  do  the  teaching  that  is  now 
done  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  universities  better  than  the  uni- 
versities can  do  it.  The  object  of  a  prepara- 
tory school  faculty  is  to  teach.  The  faculty 
knows  how  to  do  it  and  wants  to  do  it.  A 
university  faculty  is  selected  to  advance 
knowledge.  It  does  not  want  to  teach  and 
does  not  know  how  to  do  it.  As  a  result 
freshman  and  sophomore  teaching  is  rele- 
gated to  youthful  instructors  whose  one 
ambition  is  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble into  the  more  respectable,  remunerative, 
and  rarefied  atmosphere  of  scholarly  re- 
search. To  turn  the  New  England  prepara- 
tory school  into  colleges  of  the  sort  I  have 
described  would  relieve  the  universities  of  a 
burden  they  do  not  want,  give  the  schools 
an  opportunity  they  are  equipped  to  grasp, 
introduce  some  education  into  the  two 
most  wasteful  years  of  the  university  course, 
and  set  an  example  for  the  country. 

The  object  of  these  new  colleges  should 
be  to  give  a  sound  general  education  to  the 
students  in  them.  One  of  the  virtues  of  the 
organization  that  I  foresee  is  that  it  would 
compel  us  to  find  out  what  a  sound  general 
education  it.  I  cannot  truthfully  say  that 
New  England  has  done  much  for  us  lately 
in  helping  us  to  find  out  what  the  curricu- 
lum should  contain.  The  principal  differ- 
ences between  New  England  and  the  rest 
of  the  country  have  been  on  the  issue  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  As  formulated,  the  issue 
was  not  worth  fighting  over.  The  classical 
position  degenerated  into  a  defense  not  of 
reading  and  understanding  the  great  books 
of  the  ancient  world,  but  of  studying  their 
language  in  infinite  detail  and  as  an  end  in 
itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  in  the 
student  a  profound  distaste  for  the  ancient 
world  and  all  its  works. 

I  put  it  to  you  that  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
vince our  fellow-citizens  that  education  is 
an  affair  of  the  intellect  we  must  have  a 
course  of  study  that  will  corroborate  in- 
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stead  of  refuting  our  pretensions.  New 
England  has  a  great  intellectual  tradition. 
If  it  will  now  revitalize  that  tradition,  it 
may  discover  in  the  process  what  a  general 
education  ought  to  be.  It  may  even  dis- 
cover a  new  classicism  more  worth  fighting 
about  than  the  old.  With  deference  I  sug- 
gest to  the  New  England  preparatory 
schools  (after  they  become  colleges)  a 
course  of  study  based  upon  ideas.  In  gen- 
eral, ideas  are  to  be  found  in  books.  Many 
of  these  books  are  written  in  ancient  lan- 
guages. It  is  not  indispensable,  though  it  is 
highly  desirable,  to  study  them  in  the 
languages  in  which  they  were  written.  The 
course  of  study,  therefore,  would  consist 
largely  of  books,  great  books  and  not  parts 
of  these  books,  but  all  of  them.  The  rest  of 
the  curriculum  would  be  devoted  to  learn- 
ing how  to  deal  with  ideas:  how  to  recog- 
nize them,  analyze  them,  develop  them, 
and  apply  them.  This  used  to  be  done 
through  what  was  called  the  Trivium: 
grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  logic.  A  course  of 
study  composed  of  the  classics  and  the 
trivium  would  make  the  college  an  intel- 
lectual enterprise  and  college  education  an 
intellectual  experience.  The  graduate 
would  have  had  no  vocational  training.  He 
would  have  trained  his  mind.  I  suggest 
that  he  would  be  better  equipped  to  meet 
practical  situations  than  one  whose  train- 
ing had  been  given  him  through  the  medi- 
um of  little,  imitation  practical  situations 
in  the  class-room. 

I  suggest  also  that  the  graduate  of  such 
a  college  would  be  better  equipped  to  go 
into  the  university  than  one  who  had 
passed  through  a  preparatory  school  of  the 


variety  that  exists  today.  But  New  England 
must  show  us,  too,  how  to  make  the  uni- 
versity an  intellectual  affair.  In  this  behalf 
the  New  England  universities  might  at- 
tempt also  a  return  to  classical  models. 
They  might  recall  that  once  the  three 
"departments"  of  a  university  and  the  only 
ones,  were  medicine,  theology,  and  law. 
Today  we  should  certainly  add  the  natural 
sciences  at  the  base  of  medicine  and  the 
social  sciences  which  are  the  foundations 
of  the  law.  These  three  fields  were  not 
studied  professionally;  the  object  of  study- 
ing them  was  to  understand  them.  To 
study  the  law  to  learn  how  to  practice  it 
and  to  study  it  to  understand  it  are  two 
quite  different  things.  Nor  in  those  days 
were  these  three  fields  studied  in  isolation 
from  one  another.  Each  one  penetrated 
and  was  penetrated  by  the  rest.  The  pro- 
positions and  facts  were  the  same;  the  ulti- 
mate references  were  different.  So  wher- 
ever he  was  working,  the  student  never 
lost  sight  of  the  unity  of  the  universe  and 
the  unity  of  thought.  Not  crammed  with 
little  useless  facts,  busy  applying  in  more 
specialized  fields  the  knowledge  he  had  of 
the  classics  and  the  trivium,  he  might  come 
at  last  to  comprehend  man  and  nature  and 
the  relations  between  the  two. 

With  colleges  and  universities  aiming  to 
attain  these  ends  we  might  have  an  educa- 
tional system  in  America  that  would  give 
us  the  trained  intelligence  we  need,  that 
would  furnish  direction  to  our  people,  and 
that  would  produce  at  last  an  enlightened 
nation.  To  lead  us  to  the  achievement  of 
these  ideals  is  the  educational  function  of 
New  England. 
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Dr.  Fuess  Receives  Honorary  Degree  from 
Tale 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Headmaster  of 
Phillips  Academy,  was  awarded  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  at  the  233d 
Commencement  exercises  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity held  at  New  Haven,  Wednesday 
morning,  June  20.  Dr.  Fuess  was  one  of 
twelv^e  so  honored.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  awarded  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  President 
James  Bryant  Conant  of  Harvard  received 
a  similar  honor. 

Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps  presented 
the  candidates  for  honorary  degrees,  and 
President  Angell  conferred  the  degrees. 

The  citation  for  Dr.  Fuess  follows: 
Professor  Phelps: 

Headmaster  of  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover;  affectionately  known  as  Jack  Fuess. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Dr.  Fuess  has 
been  a  member  of  the  English  department 
at  Andover.  A  graduate  of  Amherst  like  his 
predecessor,  he  has  exhibited  that  com- 
bination of  scholarship,  energ\',  and  execu- 
tive ability,  which  ideally  fits  him  for  the 
headship  of  a  great  school.  There  is  no 
finer  group  of  men  in  America  than  the 
headmasters  of  our  preparatory  schools;  to 
fill  such  a  position  successfully  means  a 
union  of  brains,  tact,  sympathy,  and 
character.  Thousands  of  Andover  alumni 
greeted  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Fuess  with 
enthusiasm;  they  remember  his  inspira- 
tional teaching  in  the  classroom,  his  con- 
tagious love  of  literature,  his  genial  hu- 
mour, and  his  sympathetic  understanding 
as  an  intimate  friend. 

But  apart  from  these  qualities  and  quali- 
fications, Dr.  Fuess,  in  the  field  of  scholarly 
biography,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  living  Americans.  His  lives  of  Rufus 
Choate  and  Caleb  Cushing  desei-\edly 
attracted  attention.  His  two  volume  biog- 
raphy of  Daniel  Webster  is  so  superior  in 
accuracy  and  insight  to  its  numerous  fore- 
runners that  it  is  already  a  standard  work, 
and  will  necessarily  be  consulted  by  every 


future  American  historian.  As  a  New 
Englander,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  Republi- 
can, he  has  been  chosen  to  write  the  official 
biography  of  Calvin  Coolidge. 

President  Angell: 

Scholar,  author,  teacher,  administrator, 
head  of  a  venerable  institution  to  which  the 
nation  acknowledges  a  deep  and  continu- 
ing obligation,  Yale  University,  in  recogni- 
tion of  your  distinguished  service,  and 
especially  of  your  high  literary  achieve- 
ment, confers  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  and  admits  you  to  all  its 
rights  and  privileges. 


Engagements  of  the  Headmaster 

On  May  ig,  Dr.  Fuess  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  a  special  committee  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Teachers  of  English  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  on  May  21  he  met 
with  the  College  Board  Commission  on 
History  in  New  York.  During  the  term  he 
spoke  at  a  dinner  of  the  New  England 
Library  Association  in  Andover,  gave  the 
commencement  address  at  Fessenden 
School,  West  Newton,  and  spoke  at  the 
Punchard  High  School  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation Meeting  in  Andover. 


Faculty  Xotes 

An  article  by  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Darling  on 
"Cleveland  and  National  Finances"  ap- 
peared in  the  April  number  of  The  Ameri- 
can Scholar,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  quarterly. 
Dr.  Darling  spoke  at  the  spring  dinner  of 
the  Yale  Club  of  Boston  on  "The  Case  for 
Japan." 

The  speaking  engagements  of  Mr.  .Allan 
V.  Heely  for  the  spring  term  were  as  fol- 
lows:  April  4,  the  Alumni  Dinner  in  St. 
Louis;  April  6,  the  Alumni  Dinner  in 
Detroit;  ^Iay  12,  the  final  session  of  the 
annual  Red  Cross  Convention,  in  Wash- 
ington; May  14,  Sunday  chapel  at  the 
Millbrook  School,  Millbrook,  New  York; 
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May  20,  Sunday  vespers  at  Governor 
Dummer  Academy. 

Mr.  Oswald  Tower  was  recently  elected 
a  trustee  of  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton, 
Massachusetts,  and  gave  the  address  there 
on  Parents'  Day.  He  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Examiners  in  Mathematics  by  the  Second- 
ary Education  Board.  He  was  re-elected 
(20th  year)  editor  of  the  Basketball  Guide, 
and  was  appointed  basketball  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  for  the  1936 
Olympics  by  the  International  Basketball 
Federation. 

Mr.  M.  Lawrence  Shields  acted  as  of- 
ficial starter  of  the  I.C.A.A.A.A.  Meet  in 
Philadelphia  and  at  the  New  England 
IntercoUegiates  at  Springfield. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Katherine  Clay 
of  Methuen  to  Charles  H.  Sawyer,  Curator 
of  the  Addison  Gallery,  took  place  at  the 
Grace  Church,  Lawrence,  on  June  28th. 
Miss  Clay  was  for  two  years  Secretary  and 
Registrar  of  the  Addison  Gallery. 

Mr.  George  F.  French  has  served  this 
year  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Review 
for  the  French  examinations  given  by  the 
Secondary  Education  Board  in  June,  1934. 

During  the  school  year  the  Reverend 
A.  Graham  Baldwin  spoke  at  the  North- 
field  Seminary,  St.  Mark's,  Hotchkiss, 
Mount  Hermon,  and  Exeter.  During  the 
spring  term  he  took  charge  of  a  class  in  re- 
ligion at  Abbot  Academy,  Andover. 

Mr.  L.  Denis  Peterkin  will  give  two 
courses  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of 
Arts  and  Science,  one  in  Greek  Literature, 
with  readings  from  Homer,  the  lyric  poets, 
Euripides,  and  Plato,  and  one  in  Latin 
literature  with  readings  from  Catullus, 
Horace,  Cicero,  and  Tacitus. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  H.  Hayes,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  James,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roy  E.  Spencer,  Mr.  Dirk  van  der 
Stucken,  and  Mr.  Charles  Parmelee  will 
spend  the  summer  in  Europe.  Mr.  Shields 
plans  to  canoe  in  northern  Ontario,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Grenville  Benedict  are 
spending  the  summer  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


A  review  by  Lester  C.  Newton  of  Vos's 
First  German  Reader  appeared  in  a  spring 
number  of  the  Modern  Language  Journal. 

Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise  has  spoken  during 
the  term  before  the  Lawrence  Monday 
Night  Club  and  the  Lowell  College  Club. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Priscilla  Page, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peirson  S.  Page, 
to  Mr.  Francis  Ware  Newbury,  of  Taun- 
ton, took  place  at  the  Academy  Chapel, 
Andover,  April  7.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Reverend  Markham  Stack- 
pole,  former  school  minister  of  Phillips 
Academy. 

Academy  alumni  will  be  happy  to 
learn  that  Dr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher  has  been 
making  a  satisfactory  recovery  from  his 
recent  illness  and  during  the  spring  term 
was  able  to  take  over  some  of  his  duties,  in 
particular  the  playing  of  the  organ  at  the 
Sunday  service. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Robert  Edward 
Maynard  and  Miss  Clara  Christina  Min- 
singer  took  place  on  June  24  at  Dorchester. 

The  marriage  has  been  announced  of 
Mr.  Archibald  Freeman  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
Duffey  at  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


On  May  1 2,  a  daughter,  Lydia,  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willet  L.  Eccles. 


Cheer  Le.\ders  at  the  Exeter  Game 
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Andover  Boy  Wins  Classical  Scholarship 

The  George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholar- 
ship is  the  most  distinguished  prize  in  the 
Classics  that  can  be  won  by  a  secondary 
school  boy,  since  it  is  competed  for  by  the 
best  classical  students  from  schools  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  consists  of  sight 
papers  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  a  paper  in 
Latin  composition,  and  the  award  is  $500. 
This  year  it  was  won  by  Stephen  Van  Nest 
Powelson,  P.  A.  '34.  Last  year  all  three 
places  in  the  competition  were  taken  by 
Andover  students. 


Library  Gifts 

In  the  Boston  Gazette  and  Country  Journal 
of  September  8,  1777,  appears  the  an- 
nouncement that  "a  free  School  will  be 
opened  in  Andover  in  a  few  Weeks  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  pupils  apply."  The 
notice  goes  on  to  state  the  purpose  of  the 
school  and  the  course  of  study  offered. 
This  modest  paragraph  of  six  lines  is  the 
first  advertisement  of  the  proposed  Phil- 
lips School.  It  has  been  preserved  for  the 
archives  of  our  school  through  the  thought- 
ful interest  of  the  Reverend  Alexander  S. 
Bourne,  graduate  of  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  the  class  of  1894,  who 
has  recently  given  to  the  library  the  news- 
paper containing  this  item  which  is  of  such 
great  significance  in  the  annals  of  Phillips 
Academy. 

Another  connecting  link  with  the  past 
history  of  the  school  has  been  established 
through  the  recent  donations  of  Mrs. 
Helen  O.  Sprague,  daughter  of  Osgood 
Johnson,  '48,  and  grandaughter  of  Osgood 
Johnson,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy 
from  1833  to  1837.  Mrs.  Sprague  has  given 
to  the  library  several  sets  of  books  in  fine 
bindings  from  the  libraries  of  her  father 
and  grandfather,  among  them  the  British 
Essayists  in  thirty-eight  volumes  containing 
the  work  of  the  eighteenth  century  essay- 
ists as  they  appeared  in  the  periodicals  of 
that  day.  This  set  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
students  of  English  literature.  In  addition 
to  these  gifts  Mrs.  Sprague  has  also  pre- 
sented to  the  school  a  large  photograph  of 
her  father. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  Mr. 
William  A.  Harris,  '07,  gave  to  the  library 


many  items  for  the  Andover  collection  and 
he  has  recently  added  to  this  material 
other  memorabilia  of  much  interest. 
Through  Mr.  Harris  the  Library's  re- 
sources have  been  enriched  by  the  gift 
of  the  works  of  Charles  Sumner,  Prescott's 
Conquest  of  Peru,  the  Dore  illustrations  for 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  Dante's  Inferno, 
and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  other  inter- 
esting and  useful  volumes  from  the  library 
of  his  father,  William  A.  Harris  of  the  class 
of  1879. 

From  Dr.  John  S.  Cummin,  of  Boston, 
through  Professor  Allen  R.  Benner,  the 
library  has  received  a  copy  of  the  Latin 
text  of  the  works  of  Xenophon  in  a  con- 
temporary vellum  binding,  printed  at 
Basle  in  1545.  Mr.  L.  Denis  Peterkin  of  the 
faculty  has  given  a  sixteenth  century  edi- 
tion of  the  Magna  Charta  and  Early  English 
Statutes,  printed  by  Richard  Tottel.  The 
work  has  been  rebound  in  full  morocco  but 
fragments  of  the  original  calf  binding  have 
been  preserved.  Both  of  these  volumes  are 
unique  additions  to  the  libran,  's  treasures. 

Dr.  William  S.  Wadsworth  has  added 
several  volumes  on  art  to  the  Jane  Locke 
Wadsworth  Memorial  Collection  and  has 
also  given  many  valuable  books  to  the 
other  departments  of  the  library.  Through 
many  years  Dr.  Wadsworth  has  main- 
tained an  unfailing  interest  in  the  school 
and  its  library. 

"The  most  valuable  collection  of  its  kind 
in  the  world"  is  A.  Edward  Newton's  des- 
cription of  the  R.  B.  Adam  Librar\-  of 
Johnsoniana.  The  catalogue  of  this  famous 
collection,  issued  in  three  octavo  volumes 
with  many  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  title 
pages  and  letters,  portraits  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  much  other  illustrative  material,  has 
been  presented  to  the  library  by  R.  B. 
Adam,  the  younger,  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 
His  uncle,  the  first  R.  B.  Adam,  began  the 
collection  and  the  nephew  has  added  to  it. 
There  is  in  this  catalogue  such  a  wealth  of 
material  relating  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  his 
times  that  Phillips  Academy  may  count 
itself  fortunate  to  receive  these  volumes  as 
gifts. 

Through  Dr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead  the 
valuable  collection  of  reproductions  of  the 
songs  written  by  Stephen  Foster  has  been 
presented  to  the  librars-  by  Josiah  K. 
Lilly  of  Foster  Hall.  These  sheets  of  music 
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are*  arranged  alphabetically  in  cases  es- 
pecially made  to  hold  this  collection. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Elmer  Adler,  '04, 
writes  that,  as  there  was  practically  no 
library  when  he  was  a  student  at  Phillips 
Academy,  he  began  at  that  time  to  build 
up  a  library  of  his  own.  As  Mr.  Adler  feels 
that  this  is  a  taste  to  encourage  in  the 
present  day  student,  he  has  generously 
sent  eight  numbers  of  The  Colophon  to  be 
offered  as  a  prize  to  the  student  who 
"shows  the  most  progress  in  making  his 
own  collection."  This  prize  will  be  award- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  coming  school  year. 

During  the  winter  term,  if  the  weather 
permits,  the  sport  of  ski-ing  is  always  much 
enjoyed  at  Andover.  Next  year  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  an  even  greater 
interest  in  this  sport  because  of  the  ski  runs 
which  are  being  constructed  by  the  Outing 
Club  on  the  hills  outside  the  center  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Alfred  Ripley's  gift  of  thirteen 
volumes  on  ski-ing  is,  therefore,  a  very 
timely  one  and  a  contribution  which  will 
be  much  appreciated  by  the  students. 

The  request  for  Andover  memorabilia  in 
the  January  Bulletin  has  met  with  a  very 
gratifying  response  and  several  important 
"wants"  have  been  filled.  From  the  estate 
of  the  Reverend  C.  C.  Carpenter,  through 
his  daughter.  Miss  Jane  Carpenter,  the 
library  has  received  twenty-eight  catal- 
ogues, some  of  them  rare  and  difficult  to 
secure.  The  file  of  school  catalogues  is  now 
very  nearly  complete. 

Mr.  Moses  C.  Shackford,  '91,  has  sent 
from  the  collections  of  his  brother,  Samuel 
B.  Shackford,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1890,  many  photographs,  pro- 
grams, catalogues,  and  pamphlets  relating 
to  the  history  of  that  class  and  also  many 
items  of  an  earlier  date.  As  a  record  of  the 
years  from  1889  to  1892  the  scrapbook 
recently  given  to  the  library  by  Mr.  Philip 
Ripley  provides  excellent  "source  mater- 
ial." The  photograph  of  the  class  of  1892 
in  their  Junior  year,  also  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Ripley,  is  a  picture  new  to  the  Andover  col- 
lection. Three  interesting  photographs 
belonging  to  Albertson  Case,  '62,  have 
been  sent  to  the  library  by  his  grandson, 
Mr.  Richard  Berresford  of  New  York. 
Through  Mr.  Burton  S.  Flagg  of  Andover 


a  copy  of  the  class  album  of  1858  has  been 
received. 

Very  illuminating  in  regard  to  the  cost 
of  living  are  the  term  bills  sent  to  William 
A.  Goldsmith  eighty  years  ago  and  now 
presented  to  the  school  by  his  daughter, 
Miss  Bessie  Goldsmith,  of  Andover.  In  the 
years  covered  by  these  bills,  1847  to  1852, 
the  room  rent  was  never  more  than  a 
dollar,  the  tuition  from  six  to  seven  dollars, 
and  dinner  at  the  Academic  Club  could  be 
secured  for  ten  cents.  An  account  of  these 
eating  clubs,  which  flourished  from  1850 
to  1880,  would  make  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  Phillips  Academy. 

Copies  of  the  New  York  Herald,  Leslie's 
Illustrated  Weekly,  and  Harper'' s  Weekly  issued 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War 
have  been  given  to  the  library  by  Mr. 
Byron  Feeney,  '20.  They  belonged  to  his 
uncle,  who  was  a  Civil  War  veteran.  These 
magazines  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
making  real  to  the  students  of  American 
History  those  stirring  times. 

Just  received  through  Dr.  Lewis  M. 
Silver,  '78,  are  two  interesting  items  for  the 
Andover  collection,  both  of  which  be- 
longed to  the  late  Dr.  Frederic  S.  Dennis 
of  the  class  of  1868.  One  is  a  Bible  which 
Dr.  Dennis  had  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Phillips  Academy  and  the  other  is  a  gavel 
made  from  a  Phillips  elm  and  given  to  him 
by  Dr.  Stearns  in  1925.  Columbia  Books, 
1S93-1933,  which  also  belonged  to  Dr. 
Dennis,  has  been  given  to  the  library  by 
Henry  M.  Silver,  '22,  one  of  the  compilers 
of  this  valuable  reference  work.  Mr.  Silver 
had  given  this  volume  to  Dr.  Dennis  and 
now  presents  it  to  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Library  in  his  name. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  also  made 
to  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey  for  a  copy  of 
Tale  Residential  Colleges,  and  for  Golfing 
Papers,  to  a  friend  of  Andover  and  Yale  for 
five  volumes  of  the  publications  of  the  Yale 
University  Press,  to  Mr.  William  Skinner 
for  the  Catalogue  of  the  Belle  Skinner  Col- 
lection of  Musical  Instruments,  and  to  Mr. 
Archibald  Freeman  for  eight  volumes  of 
the  Geographical  Journal,  copies  of  the 
American  Historical  Review,  and  reports  of 
the  American  Historical  Society. 
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Addition  to  the  Vergil  Collection 

During  the  course  of  the  year  the  Library 
made  an  important  addition  to  the  Vergil 
collection,  to  the  assembling  of  which  Mr. 
Forbes  gave  so  much  time  and  loving  care. 
It  is  an  edition  of  Vergil's  works  published 
in  Venice  in  1532  by  the  famous  house  of 
Junta.  The  collection  already  boasts  one 
book  from  this  press  published  in  1552,  but 
the  copy  just  acquired  bears  the  imprint 
of  Luc  Antonio  himself,  the  founder  of  the 
firm.  Luc  Antonio  Giunta  (or  in  the 
Latinised  form  of  his  name  Luc  Antonius 
Junta)  appears  in  the  Venetian  registry  as 
a  printer  in  1489.  The  press,  which  he  then 
established,  produced  many  fine  examples 
of  printing.  So  high  was  the  quality  of  his 
work  that  he  was  later  rated  as  second 
only  to  Aldus,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
with  him  the  great  Venetian  period  of  the 
illustrated  book  began.  This  copy  is  illus- 
trated by  woodcuts  and  has  a  fine  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Junta  imprint  at  the  end.  A 
fact  that  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  book 
is  that  it  once  formed  part  of  the  collection 
of  Francis  Alexander,  the  painter.  The 
book  was  purchased  through  the  Winthrop 
Fund. 


Massachusetts  Library  Club  in  Session  at 
Andover 

On  May  31,  nearly  one  hundred  dele- 
gates of  the  Massachusetts  Library  Club 
held  their  annual  meeting  in  the  town  of 
Andover  as  guests  of  Abbot  Academy, 
Phillips  Academy,  and  the  town  Memorial 
Library.  Headquarters  of  the  Club  were 
the  Phillips  Inn.  Between  sessions  and 
speeches  the  delegates  were  entertained 
by  the  staff  of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library  and  ladies  of  the  faculty,  and  din- 
ners were  held  for  the  group  at  the  Log 
Cabin  and  in  the  Sawyer  room  of  the 
Commons. 


Phillipian  Breaks  Speed  Records 

Phillipian  wizard  efficiency  continues  to 
increase.  This  spring  the  Board  broke  all 
existing  school  speed  records  in  publishing 
the  extra  after  the  Andover-Exeter  base- 
ball game.  A  complete  play-by-play  ac- 
count of  the  game  appeared  in  the  stands 
six  minutes  after  the  final  put-out.  All  that 
remains  to  be  done  next  year  is  to  hire  a 
few  first  class  prophets  and  get  out  the 
account  before  the  game  takes  place. 


Editor  Rounds,  of  the  Phillipian,  Telephoning  Pl.w-by-Pl.w  Report  of  the  Exeter  G.-vme 
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A  New  Literary  Club 

The  Clay  Pipe  is  a  new  comer  among 
Andover  organizations.  A  group  of  seniors, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Peterkin  of  the 
faculty,  has  organized  a  literary  club  and 
taken  its  name  from  an  ancient  church 
warden  pipe  found  in  the  attic  of  the  old 
Headmaster's  office,  where  the  club  holds  its 
meetings.  Its  purpose  is  to  gather  fre- 
quently to  hear  papers  and  to  conduct 
discussions  of  a  literary  character,  both 
serious  and  humorous,  to  entertain  visiting 
speakers,  and  to  collect  a  library.  Though 
started  late  in  the  year,  the  club  has 
already  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  an 
interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Peterkin  on  "The 
Art  of  Galsworthy,"  and  two  unusually  fine 
essays,  one  by  Earle  Newton,  '34,  on  "The 
Poetry  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,"  and 
one  by  Lorimer  Robey,  '34,  on  "The  Trans- 
lations of  Dante."  The  club  room  has  been 
made  an  attractive  place  with  chintz  cur- 
tains, rugs,  old  prints,  magazines,  and 
simple  cooking  facilities.  The  membership 
consists  of  seniors,  a  few  upper  middlers, 
and  some  of  the  faculty,  whose  position  is 
one  of  equality  with  the  boys  while  in  the 
club.  For  the  past  year  the  officers  were: 
Douglas  B.  Kitchell,  president;  John  A. 
Faggi,  secretary;  Edward  H.  Seymour, 
treasurer.  For  the  coming  year  the  officers 
are:  Albert  L.  Kerr,  Jr.,  president;  David 
W.  Williams,  secretary,  and  Scott  H. 
Paradise,  treasurer. 


The  Sketch  Club 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  drawing  and 
painting  have  been  oflFered  as  an  elective 
course  in  the  school.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
partment has  wished  to  encourage  volun- 
tary work  in  the  studio,  and  the  Sketch 
Club  has  prospered  with  much  the  same 
freedom  as  before. 

The  annual  exhibition,  held  during  a 
month  which  included  commencement 
week,  contained  voluntary  work  in  pencil, 
pastel,  watercolor,  and  oil  which  had  been 
done  since  the  exhibition  of  last  year;  it 
also  included  a  few  examples  of  work  re- 
quired by  the  school  course. 

The  subjects  themselves  showed  a  varied 
interest  and  technique;  among  local  sub- 


jects the  bird  sanctuary  has  proven  an  es- 
pecially fertile  field  for  exploration.  The 
majority  of  contributors  plan  to  return  for 
two  more  years  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
improvement  shown  this  year  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  Morse  prize  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  sustained  in  memory  of 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  by  Winslow  Ames  '25, 
Director  of  the  Lyman  Allyn  Museum, 
New  London,  Conn.,  was  awarded  this 
year  to  Richard  Weissman  of  Boston,  a 
Lower  Middler. 


The  Camera  Club 

With  a  Spring  Salon  in  the  Print  Room 
of  the  Addison  Gallery  the  Camera  Club 
brought  to  a  close  its  first  and  very  success- 
ful season.  Thirty-four  enlarged  prints,  the 
work  of  ten  contributors,  were  hung  and 
brought  much  favorable  comment  from 
the  many  visitors  during  Commencement 
Week.  First  Prize  went  to  Walter  Snell, 
President  of  the  club,  for  his  interesting 
study  of  the  service  room  in  the  Commons 
which  combined  unusual  technical  excel- 
lence with  fine  artistic  treatment  of  an 
unusual,  somewhat  "modernistic"  sub- 
ject. 

The  Club,  started  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Benedict  of  the  Faculty,  reached 
the  height  of  its  activity  in  the  Spring 
Term,  with  Mr.  Frank  Stratton  as  mentor 
and  a  group  of  about  fifteen  decidedly 
active  members.  Throughout  the  year 
weekly  meetings  were  held  with  occasional 
talks  on  various  branches  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  by  members  of  the  Addison 
Gallery  staff  and  by  visiting  speakers.  The 
remodeled  darkroom  in  the  Archaeology 
Museum  was  available  for  the  members 
through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Moorehead 
and  was  in  almost  constant  use. 


Addison  Gallery  Notes 

For  the  short  interval  of  two  weeks  in 
April,  an  exhibition  of  modern  Austrian 
and  German  Church  Art  was  installed  in 
the  Addison  Gallery  on  its  way  to  Europe 
from  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  This 
exhibition,  one  of  the  best  presentations  of 
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ecclesiastical  art  ever  arranged  in  this 
country,  included  architectural  models, 
photographs,  sculpture,  paintings,  tex- 
tiles, and  objects  used  in  the  services  of  the 
various  churches.  The  spirit  of  protest, 
characteristic  of  modern  Germany,  was 
accompanied  by  a  sincerity  and  reverence 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  many  ob- 
servers. An  interesting  contrast  to  the  ex- 
hibition was  furnished  by  the  "Art  of 
Mickey  Mouse,"  consisting  of  the  original 
drawings  by  Walt  Disney.  These  animated 
figures  proved  to  be  an  attraction  for  both 
young  and  old,  and  their  acclaim  over- 
shadowed a  stubborn  minority  who  pro- 
tested that  this  could  not  be  "Art." 

It  was  the  Gallery's  privilege  to  hold  a 
memorial  exhibition  in  May  and  June  of 
paintings  by  Charles  H.  Davis,  celebrated 
interpreter  of  the  New  England  land- 
scape. Davis  was  one  of  those  rare  painters 
who,  while  confining  his  subjects  within 
definite  bounds,  never  allowed  his  work  to 
become  a  repetition  of  past  experiences. 
His  constant  search  for  new  methods  and 
new  points  of  view  won  him  the  favor  of  his 
more  modern  contemporaries.  The  exhibi- 
tion included  several  canvases  from  his 
early  Barbazon  period,  a  large  group  of  his 
famous  green  landscapes  with  rolling 
clouds,  and  a  few  later  experiments  in  the 
design  of  autumn  foliage. 

An  exhibition  of  Modern  Interiors  was 
installed  in  the  Addison  Gallery  through 
the  commencement  season.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  A.  Everett  Austin,  Jr.,  '20, 
Director  of  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  of  other  collectors, 
manufacturers,  and  distributors,  it  was 
possible  to  show  the  use  of  new  materials 
and  forms  which  are  applicable  to  machine 
design.  Chromium  is  the  popular  finish 
with  modern  designers;  its  presence  is  noted 
in  chairs,  tables,  and  sofas,  as  well  as  in  all 
forms  of  tableware.  The  exhibition  was  one 
of  a  series  on  the  decorative  arts  arranged 
by  Mrs.  Cook  during  the  past  two  years 
which  have  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  which  have  suggested  the  possibilities 
for  better  design  in  both  the  handcrafts 
and  manufactured  articles  for  every  day 
use. 

The  Addison  Gallery  will  again  be  open 
to  visitors  during  the  summer  months, 
daily  from  one  to  five;  Sundays  from  two 


thirty  to  five.  The  Gallery  will  also  be  open 
by  appointment  during  the  morning  hours. 


Proposed  Alumni  Exhibition 

A  number  of  alumni  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  an  exhibition  of  paintings, 
drawings,  and  sculpture  by  alumni  of 
Phillips  Academy  during  the  commence- 
ment season  next  year.  A  preliminary  sur- 
vey has  dislosed  a  surprising  amount  of 
professional  and  amateur  work  of  high 
standing.  The  exhibition  has  now  been 
definitely  scheduled  at  the  Addison  Gallery^ 
from  May  1 5th  through  the  month  of  June. 
Alumni  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the 
administration  of  the  Addison  Gallery  if 
they  will  send  in  the  names  of  any  of  their 
classmates  who  have  done  work  in  these 
fields  and  who  may  be  too  modest  to  dis- 
close the  fact  to  the  exhibition  committee. 


The  Thatcher  Magoun  Published  by  the 
Addison  Gallery 

Among  other  interesting  features  of  the 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art  is  a 
Marine  Room,  in  which  is  displayed  a 
series  of  ship  models  built  to  a  uniform 
scale  by  the  most  noted  craftsmen  of  our 
day,  illustrating  the  development  of  our 
Merchant  Marine.  Here  are  shown  minia- 
ture ships  famous  in  American  history 
from  the  time  of  the  "Santa  Maria" 
through  the  various  tvpes  of  sailing  vessels 
in  the  stages  of  their  progress  up  to  the 
time  that  steam  replaced  canvas. 

The  "Thatcher  Magoun,"  a  model  of 
which  appears  among  the  others,  was  one 
of  the  best  known  ships  of  the  post  clipper 
ship  era,  and  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
carried  her  house  flag  into  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Unfortunately  her  fate  is  shroud- 
ed in  mystery. 

She  has  been  the  object  of  research  by 
Mr.  Hollis  French,  and  a  monograph  con- 
cerning her,  her  Owners,  and  her  Master 
has  been  written  by  him  and  published  by 
the  Addison  Gallery  in  a  limited  edition 
of  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  copies, 
printed  and  bound  by  The  Ri\erside 
Press  in  most  attractive  format,  which  is 
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now  on  sale  at  the  Gallery  in  Andover.  It 
contains  a  foreword  by  Allan  Forbes. 

This  little  volume  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  vessel,  and  extracts  from  her 
log  and  those  of  her  Captain  on  his  other 
ships  give  the  reader  a  very  good  idea  of 
this  period  of  our  marine  activity,  an  era 
which  will  never  return. 

The  model,  a  gift  of  Mr.  Moreau  Delano, 
great-grandson  of  Thatcher  Magoun,  made 
by  Bernard  Hart  and  recently  placed  on 
display,  is  fully  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  book,  which  carries  representations 
of  contemporary  portraits  of  the  ship  itself 
as  well  as  its  Owners,  Master,  and  other 
interesting  memorabilia. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  mailed 
to  the  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art, 
Andover,  Massachusetts.  Price  $j.^o  post- 
paid. 


Society  Averages 


Winter  Term 


A  U  V 

70 

81 

P  A  E 

70 

74 

FED 

70 

37 

E  D  P 

67 

40 

A  G  C 

67 

14 

K  O  A 

66 

89 

P  B  X 

66 

81 

PES 

65 

75 

cellent,  from  Calton  M.  Higbie,  playing 
the  role  of  the  crotchety,  child-like  Uncle 
Henry,  to  R.  S.  Davis,  whose  rendering  of 
the  primitive  Mexican  cook,  all  in  panto- 
mime, was  typical  of  the  finished  work  of 
the  whole  group.  All  in  all,  the  perform- 
ance takes  high  rank  among  the  most  cred- 
itable productions  of  the  Club.  It  was 
coached  by  Mr.  G.  Grenville  Benedict,  of 
the  Department  of  English. 


Alfred  E.  Stearns  Foundation  Lecture 

On  April  17,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
President  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
gave  the  Alfred  E.  Stearns  Foundation 
Lecture,  in  the  Meeting  Room,  George 
Washington  Hall.  His  speech,  "The  Edu- 
cational Function  of  New  England,"  which 
developed  the  thesis  that  New  England  is 
losing  her  leadership  of  American  educa- 
tion, was  an  extremely  challenging  one  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  education  and 
especially  to  New  Englanders.  Widely 
quoted  and  misquoted  throughout  New 
England,  the  speech  is  printed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  as  one  of  the  most 
provocative  utterances  on  education  to  be 
heard  in  Andover  this  year. 


Dramatic  Club  Presents  The  Bad  Man 

On  the  evening  of  June  14,  before  a 
capacity  audience  of  commencement  visit- 
ors, The  Dramatic  Club  staged  a  first 
class  production  of  P.  E.  Browne's  The 
Bad  Man.  From  start  to  finish  the  play 
moved  with  a  rapidity  of  tempo  scarcely 
ever  achieved  by  a  school  boy  cast.  Judson 
Morgan,  playing  the  role  of  Mexican 
bandit,  fairy-godmother  to  his  American 
friends,  and  satiric  commentator  on  Amer- 
ican life  and  morality,  turned  in  a  per- 
formance which  was  almost  professional  in 
its  polish.  With  splendid  stage  presence, 
carrying  power,  and  mastery  of  the  sub- 
tleties of  stage  business,  he  dominated  the 
play.  But  the  supporting  cast  was  also  ex- 


James  C.  Sawyer  Foundation  Concert 

The  Eighth  Annual  Concert  on  the 
James  C.  Sawyer  Musical  Foundation  was 
given  on  May  6  by  the  Harvard  Glee  Club 
and  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  Wallace  Wood- 
worth.  Their  program  consisted  of  Chor- 
uses from  the  Mass  in  B  Minor  by  Bach, 
selections  from  Mendelssohn  and  Brahms, 
and  various  folk  songs,  mainly  English. 
The  first  large  choral  group  to  appear  on 
this  foundation  and  the  only  amateur 
group,  they  afforded  much  pleasure  to  an 
appreciative  audience,  many  of  whom  had 
heard  them  render  the  B  Minor  Mass  under 
the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitsky,  con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
during  the  Easter  music  festival  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston. 
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Academy  Lectures  and  Entertainments 

On  April  24,  in  the  Meeting  Room,  Mr. 
James  Roosevelt,  son  of  President  Roose- 
velt, spoke  to  members  of  the  student  body 
upon  the  opportunities  open  to  young  men 
in  these  times  of  shifting  economic,  social, 
and  political  patterns. 

On  May  4,  Professor  Kirtley  F.  Mather, 
professor  of  geology  at  Harvard  university, 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Sons  of  the 
Earth;  the  Geologist's  View  of  Human 
Evolution."  One  of  the  leaders  in  the  task 
of  popularizing  scientific  knowledge,  es- 
pecially of  man's  growth  and  relation  to 
the  earth,  Professor  Mather  made  ge- 
ology exciting  to  a  capacity  audience  by 
his  dramatic  story  and  excellent  pictures. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Peabody 
Union,  Mr.  William  Tilden,  2nd,  inter- 
nationally famous  tennis  star,  spoke  to  a 
large  audience  on  the  evening  of  June  5th. 
With  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  satire,  Mr. 
Tilden  told  a  number  of  his  most  amusing 
experiences  in  his  many  years  of  campaign- 
ing, abroad  and  at  home. 


The  Phillips  Club 

On  the  evening  of  April  16,  Mr.  L.  M. 
Pearson,  son  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  delivered  a  most  interesting 
lecture  recital  featuring  his  own  poems  and 
bringing  out  the  color,  the  romance,  and 
the  superstitions  of  those  remote  lands. 

On  May  1 1 ,  Professor  Tyler  Dennett, 
Professor  of  International  Relations  at 
Princeton  and  recently-elected  President 
of  Williams  College,  provided  the  Phillips 
Club  with  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
evenings  in  the  history  of  the  club.  Talking 
on  the  subject  "Patterns  in  International 
Affairs"  and  defending  the  nationalistic 
point  of  view,  he  provided  enough  deter- 
mined opposition  in  the  audience  to  arouse 
a  lively  discussion  in  the  open  forum  which 
lasted  for  over  an  hour  following  the  speech. 
To  Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  who  spoke 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  to  Dr.  Dennett  go 
the  thanks  of  the  club  for  their  vigorous 
presentation  of  significant  material  and  for 
their  effective  handling  of  the  give  and 
take  of  open  debate. 


At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  club  on 
June  5,  officers  of  the  club  for  the  coming 
year  were  elected  as  follows:  President, 
M.  Lawrence  Shields;  Secretary,  Roscoe 
E.  Dake;  Treasurer,  George  K.  Sanborn. 


Archaeology  Notes 

Early  in  May  scientists  from  fifteen  states 
met  in  Indianapolis  and  represented  the 
Mid-West  division  of  the  Anthropological 
Association.  Dr.  Moorehead  was  elected 
Chairman  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Department  made  an  inspection  of 
the  Cape  Cod  region  to  identify  some  of  the 
early  historic  Indian  sites. 

Mr.  Frederick  Johnson,  graduate  stu- 
dent of  Harvard,  has  been  appointed  to  do 
library  research  work  in  preparation  for 
the  new  Stone  Age  volumes.  There  seems 
to  be  considerable  interest  in  this  under- 
taking, and  objects  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Czechoslovakia,  and  elsewhere  are 
included. 

Dr.  Kidder  spent  most  of  the  winter  at 
Gila  Pueblo,  Globe,  Arizona,  cooperating 
with  Mr.  Gladwin  in  research.  He  was  for 
some  time  at  the  Laborator%'  of  Anthro- 
pology, Santa  Fe,  where  intensive  and  de- 
tailed study  of  prehistoric  potter\-  from  the 
Southwest  is  made.  He  expects  to  be  in 
Andover  this  summer. 


Society  of  Inquiry 

An  alumnus  asks,  "Is  the  Society  of 
Inquiry  still  alive?  Does  it  continue  to  hold 
prayer  meetings  on  \Vednesday  or  Sunday 
evenings?"  The  answer  is:  '"There  are  no 
prayer  meetings  in  evidence  but  the  organ- 
ization is  very  much  alive." 

Fifty  or  sixty  boys  stroll  from  the  steps 
of  Samuel  Phillips  Hall,  where  an  outdoor 
sing  has  just  been  concluded,  toward 
Peabody  House.  Another  forty  coming 
from  various  dormitories  along  the  way- 
join  them.  When  the  group  has  settled  it- 
self as  comfortably  as  the  somewhat  pre- 
carious chairs  will  allow,  the  forum  leader, 
who  in  a  t%-pical  case  may  be  Dr.  Allyn 
K.  Foster  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Church,  takes  the  floor. 
He  talks  informally  for  ten  minutes  and 
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then  questions,  written  and  oral,  begin  to 
pour  in.  They  are  about  religion  and 
morals  or  about  various  social  problems. 
Some  receive  answers;  others  are  honestly 
set  aside  with  an  admission  of  ignorance  or 
inadequacy  of  judgment.  The  group  stays 
as  long  as  the  leader  is  willing  to  speak  and 
then  the  students  return  to  their  rooms  to 
continue  the  discussion. 

This  spring  there  have  been  three  such 
meetings  led  by  Dr.  Foster,  Dr.  Erdman 
Harris  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  the  Reverend  Arthur  Lee  Kinsolving 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 


Social  Problems  Club 

A  new  interest  for  a  number  of  boys  has 
been  the  study  of  social  problems  not 
merely  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view 
but  from  that  of  actual  practice.  The  meth- 
od followed  has  been  that  of  visiting  several 
nearby  state  institutions  where  problems 
are  being  met  and  handled.  This  spring, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Problems 
Club,  a  dozen  or  more  boys  visited  the 
State  House,  where  the  Legislature  and 
the  Senate  were  debating  issues  of  an  in- 
dustrial nature.  A  later  visit  to  Charles- 
town  Prison  and  one  to  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Danvers  proved  very  in- 
formative not  only  of  the  type  of  problem 
that  these  institutions  meet  but  also  of  the 
methods  of  treatment  they  use.  The  ac- 
tivities and  interests  of  this  group  of  stu- 
dents will  unquestionably  be  further  de- 
veloped next  year. 


Debating 

During  the  winter  and  spring  terms 
ninety-four  students  competed  in  the  sev- 
eral public  speaking  contests  held.  And 
this  number,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not 
include  the  score  or  more  of  boys  in  the 
Junior  Class  who  organized  and  conducted 
their  own  debating  club  at  Williams  Hall, 
meeting  on  alternate  Sunday  evenings, 
with  Mr.  Stott  acting  as  faculty  adviser. 
Interest  in  this  form  of  extra-curricular 
activity  is  on  the  increase. 


In  the  April  numljer  of  the  Bulletin, 
mention  was  made  of  the  winter-term 
debates  with  the  Middlesex  School  on 
February  1 7  and  with  Exeter  on  March  10. 
The  debate  with  the  Harvard  Freshmen  at 
Cambridge  on  April  21,  on  the  question, 
"Resolved:  that  modern  advertising  is 
detrimental  to  the  American  public  as  a 
whole,"  resulted  in  a  draw  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  audience  for  a  vote. 
There  were  no  judges.  A  first-rate  per- 
formance was  turned  in  by  both  teams. 
Debating  for  Andover  were  F.  Capers,  R. 
Kurson,  and  R.  Sullivan,  with  W.  Urick 
alternate. 

Philo's  season  closed  on  May  15,  when 
two  teams  selected  from  that  society 
debated  for  the  thirty-eighth  annual  Rob- 
inson Prize  award.  J.  Emerson,  Capers,  and 
J.  Spitzer,  upholding  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  question,  "Resolved:  that  the  United 
States  air-mail  system  should  be  placed 
under  permanent  federal  operation  and 
control,"  won  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  judges.  Debating  on  the  negative  side 
were  Kurson,  Sullivan,  and  Urick. 


Memorial  Day  Observances 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom, 
the  Memorial  Day  parade  made  its  first 
stop  at  the  Memorial  Tower  on  the  Hill. 
Commander  Joseph  T.  Remmes,  of  the 
Legion,  introduced  Headmaster  Fuess, 
who  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  school 
for  the  honor  thus  rendered  the  graduates 
who  died  in  the  war,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  tower  might  stand  not  only 
as  a  symbol  of  our  reverence  for  our  dead 
but  as  a  symbol  of  eternal  friendship 
between  the  town  and  the  school.  After 
Chaplain  Fred  Cheever,  of  the  Legion,  had 
placed  a  wreath  at  the  base  of  the  tower, 
three  volleys  were  fired  and  taps  sounded 
by  the  Legion  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps.  The 
parade  then  proceeded  down  School 
Street,  past  Abbot  Academy,  where  the 
girls  were  drawn  up  with  their  flag,  to  the 
South  Church  cemetery,  where  the  graves 
were  decorated  and  the  usual  honors  ren- 
dered. A  notable  feature  of  the  parade  was 
the  presence  of  nearly  one  hundred  British 
veterans,  citizens  of  Andover. 
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Athletics 

By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


NOT  for  many  moons  has  an  ath- 
letic campaign  terminated  so  sat- 
isfactorily for  the  backers  of  the 
Blue  as  it  did  this  spring.  Exeter  fell  before 
the  onslaught  of  the  baseball,  track,  and 
tennis  teams.  The  track  and  lacrosse 
squads  completed  the  season  untied  and 
unbeaten,  and  the  tennis  team  dropped 
but  one  of  its  seven  engagements.  Another 
bright  spot  of  the  spring  season  was  Ando- 
ver's  defeat  of  the  Yale  Cubs  in  both  base- 
ball and  track.  The  golf  team  was  the 
only  one  to  cast  discredit  upon  their 
backers  hy  permitting  their  Exeter  oppon- 
ents to  out-play  them.  But  in  defeat  and 
when  fathered  and  pampered  by  the 
Headmaster  and  Mr.  Poynter,  one  may 
consider  it  a  minor  sport. 

The  college  athletic  fields  found  many 
former  Phillips  boys  carrying  on.  Charles 
Williamson  and  Woodlock  were  regulars 
on  the  Eli  nine;  Braggiotti  pitched  for 
Harvard,  and  McTernen  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  their  best  freshman  fielders.  John 
Broaca,  P.A.  '30,  has  taken  to  the  big 
leagues  and  has  pitched  creditably  on 
several  occasions  for  the  New  York 
Yankees.  Keith  Brown,  the  Yale  captain- 
elect,  was  outstanding  in  track  athletics  as 
a  pole  vaulter  with  no  peer  in  the  country 
and  a  high  jumper  of  nearly  equal  prom- 
inence. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  former 
Exeter  and  Andover  boys,  competing  in 
the  championship  games  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Association  of  Amateur  Athletics  of 
America,  tallied  enough  points  to  win  the 
meet.  Exeter  scored  a  few  more  points  with 
three  of  her  old  men  placing  than  did 
Andover  with  five  place  winners. 


Baseball 

Under  L.  F.  Burdett,  P.A.  '09,  the  bat 
and  ball  artists  received  a  thorough 
grounding  in  all  that  is  grouped  under  the 
nomenclature  of  fiuidamentals.  This  was 
most  apparent,  after  a  rather  spotty 
season,  in  the  final  game  with  the  enemy 
across  the  border.  Mr.  Burdett  was  ably 
and  enthusiastically  assisted  by  Mr.  Frank 


O'Brien.  Despite  a  slight  wind  the  Exeter 
game  was  staged  under  nearly  ideal  con- 
ditions. With  a  tie  score,  Captain  Heller  in 
true  story  book  style  knocked  in  the  win- 
ning run  for  his  school  in  the  eighth. 
Viens  played  a  steady  game  behind  the 
plate  all  year  and  led  the  squad  at  batting. 
Holt  held  down  first  with  some  brilliance. 
Piatt  deserves  much  credit  for  his  steady 
pitching  in  the  opening  innings  of  the 
game.  At  the  squad  dinner,  after  the  final 
contest,  the  team  presented  Mr.  Burdett 
with  a  silver  bowl,  as  a  token  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  many  hours  of  patient  and 
thoughtful  labor  with  them. 

ANDOVER 


ab 

bh 

po 

a 

Knowlton,  l.f. 

2 

I 

I 

0 

Badger,  c.f. 

4 

0 

I 

0 

Grondahl,  s. 

4 

I 

I 

3 

Viens,  c. 

4 

I 

5 

0 

Kellogg.  3b. 

4 

I 

3 

5 

Fine,  r.f. 

3 

0 

3 

Holt.  lb. 

I 

0 

8 

3 

Piatt,  p. 

2 

0 

I 

I 

Shean,  p. 

1 

0 

I 

0 

Heller,  2b. 

3 

I 

3 

I 

Totals 

28 

5 

27 

14 

EXETER 

ab 

bh 

po 
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Barnicle.  2b. 

3 

0 

I 

4 

Donovan,  s. 

3 

1 

0 

I 

Allen,  lb. 

4 

0 

10 

0 

Colwell,  c,  p. 

4 

I 

7 

I 

Kev'kian,  r.f. 

2 

0 

0 

Stuart,  c.f. 

4 

0 

3 

I 

Clarke,  l.f. 

3 

I 

2 

0 

Woodman,  2b, 

2 

0 

I 

2 

Marcus,  p. 

2 

0 

0 

5 

Whitney,  p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Beard,  c. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

27 

4 

24 

14 

Innings 

I  2  3 

456 

7  8 

9 

Andover 

0  I  I 

0  0  I 

0  4 

X— 7 

Exeter 

0  I  0 

002 

0  0 

0—3 

Runs — Knowlton,  Badger,  Viens,  Kellogg,  Holt 
2,  Heller,  Donovan,  .\llen,  Colwell. Errors: Barnicle, 
Donovan,  Clarke,  Shean.  Home  run:  \'iens.  Stolen 
bases:  Knowlton  2,  Woodman,  Grondahl,  Clark  2, 
Piatt.  Sacrifice  hits:  Clarke,  Holt  2,  Barnicle  2, 
Double  plays:  Fine  to  Holt  to  Grondahl  to  Holt  to 
Kellogg:  Stuart  to  Colwell  to  Woodman.  First  base 
on  balls:  Off  Marcus  7,  off  Whitney,  off  Colwell  2, 
off  Piatt  6,  off  Shean.  Struck  out:  By  Marcus  5,  by 
Piatt  5.  Umpires:  Cleary  and  Kelleher. 
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Tense  Moment  in  the  Andover-Exeter  Baseball  Game 


Track 

Mr.  Shepard  and  his  bevy  of  assistants, 
Messrs.  Boyle,  Watt,  Maynard,  Patton, 
Flannigan,  and  Hawes,  produced  a  track 
team  that  will  be  remembered  for  some 
years.  Undefeated  and  conquerors  of  the 
Eli  Freshmen  for  the  first  time  in  our  cinder 
path  history,  they  exhibited  a  balance  of 
strength  that  carried  all  before  them. 
Captain  "Bill"  Harding  led  the  squad 
ably.  Adam  Wolf  was  undefeated  in  the 
dashes  all  season,  a  remarkable  feat,  and 
Horne  lost  but  one  race  in  the  mile  run. 
Both  the  Varsity  and  the  All  Club  team 
had  little  difficulty  in  defeating  Exeter  in 
the  Red's  own  back  yard  with  scores  70  to 
56  and  86 to  393/2-  Wolf  was  elected  to 
lead  the  squad  next  year. 


Tennis 

The  strong  Harvard  Junior  Varsity 
team  was  the  only  opponent  to  take  the 
measure  of  Captain  Dalrymple's  tennis 
squad.  Exeter  was  leading  with  a  score  of 
four  to  one  when  the  match  was  called  on 
account  of  a  thunder  storm.  The  contest 
was  completed  the  Wednesday  following 
the  track  meet,  and  rumor  has  it  that  the 
Andover  coach  reverted  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned "fight  talk,"  as  the  Andover  squad 


won  in  the  only  manner  possible,  that  or 
taking  all  of  the  rest  of  the  matches  to  win 
a  sensational  victory  5  to  4. 


Lacrosse 

Mr.  Leonard  James,  in  his  second  year  of 
coaching  at  Andover,  paved  the  way  for 
the  lacrosse  team  to  win  all  their  contests. 
The  games  were  staged  with  college  fresh- 
men or  men  much  more  mature  than  the 
Phillips  lads.  Captain  T.  H.  Moyer, 
Stratton,  and  McLean  were  the  mainstays 
of  the  attack. 


Athletic  Books  Wanted  for   The  Mercer 
Library 

Through  a  fund,  given  in  memory  of 
Aymer  T.  Mercer,  P.  A.  '23,  the  Academy 
has  been  able  to  accumulate  one  of  the 
best  libraries  in  the  country  of  books  on 
athletics.  In  an  endeavor  to  complete  this 
collection,  the  Library  is  taking  the  liberty 
to  hope  that  alumni  will  send  in  any  books 
that  they  may  care  to  dealing  with  sport. 
Especially  desired  are  old  Spalding  Ath- 
letic Guides  of  Baseball,  Football,  and 
Track.  But  any  books  on  athletics,  es- 
pecially those  now  out  of  print,  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
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EDWIN  V.  MORGAN 


IN  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwin  V.  Morgan, 
Phillips  Academy,  1886,  the  nation  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  successful  and 
distinguished  diplomats.  For  twenty-one 
years  ambassador  to  Brazil,  where  he  was 
affectionately  known  as  "the  most  Brazil- 
ian of  Americans,"  he  played  an  important 
role  in  the  relationship  of  the  two  Ameri- 
cas, his  vmsurpassed  knowledge  of  the 
Brazilian  character,  his  tact,  and  his  sure 
judgment  being  in  no  small  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  friendly  understanding 
that  has  been  so  conspicuous  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  during  the  past 
two  decades.  In  particular  did  he  render 
valuable  service  during  the  tense  periods 
of  the  withdrawal  of  Brazil  from  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1926  and  the  collapse 
of  the  Brazilian  government  in  1930. 

Speaking  the  Brazilian  language  flu- 
ently, enjoying  the  friendship  and  the  re- 
spect of  innumerable  Brazilians  in  all  walks 
of  life,  and  possessing  great  intelligence 
and  force  of  character,  he  was  the  ideal 
ambassador.  His  unique  position  in  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  was  indicated  by  the  signal 
honors  that  were  accorded  to  him  by  the 
Brazilian  government  when  he  resigned 
his  post  last  year  on  account  of  having 
reached  the  legal  age  of  retirement  from 
the  diplomatic  service  and  by  the  impres- 
sive funeral  that  was  given  him  by  the  Bra- 
zilians on  the  occasion  of  his  death  in  April. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  born  in  Aurora,  New 
York,  February  2,  1865,  the  son  of  Henry 
A.  and  Margaret  Bogart  Morgan.  After 
graduating  from  Phillips  Academy  in  1886, 
he  received  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees  at 
Harvard,  and  then  studied  for  two  years  at 
the  University  of  Berlin.  He  returned  to 
Harvard  as  assistant  instructor  in  History, 
but  in  two  years  resumed  his  graduate 
work  in  Berlin.  A  year  later  he  became  in- 
structor in  History  at  Adelbert  College, 
Cleveland,  fulfilling  his  duties  with  great 
success  for  three  years  and  then  resigning 
to  begin  his  diplomatic  career  in  1899  as 
secretary  to  the  Samoan  Islands  High 
Commission.  His  brilliant  work  in  the 
formulation  of  the  agreement  for  the  dis- 


solution of  the  tripartite  government  and 
the  division  of  the  islands  quickly  brought 
him  to  the  attention  of  the  Administration 
in  Washington  and  advancements  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession  regardless  of 
changes  in  presidents  and  political  parties. 
For  ten  years  he  served  a  most  interesting 
diplomatic  apprenticeship,  representing 
the  United  States  in  Europe,  the  Orient, 
and  South  America.  Among  his  positions 
were  the  following:  vice  and  deputy  consul 
general  at  Seoul,  Corea;  second  secretary 
to  the  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
in  1 901;  minister  to  Cuba  from  1905  to 
1 910;  minister  to  Uruguay  and  Paraguay 
in  1 910;  minister  to  Portugal  in  191 1; 
minister  to  Brazil  the  same  year;  and 
finally  ambassador  to  Brazil  in  191 2. 
When  he  retired  from  active  service  in 
1933,  he  had  set  a  record  among  American 
diplomats  for  length  of  service  in  one  post, 
and  he  had  been  the  first  man  to  remain  in 
the  American  diplomatic  service  until  he 
had  reached  the  age  limit  and  was  retired. 

Throughout  his  busy  years  abroad  Mr. 
Morgan  retained  his  interest  in  Phillips 
Academy,  visiting  Andover  whenever  pos- 
sible during  his  leaves  of  absence,  and  last 
year  giving  five  hundred  well  chosen 
volumes  to  the  Academy  library.  His  sur- 
viving brother,  Mr.  Clarence  Morgan, 
class  of  1889,  has  been  a  trustee  of  the 
school  for  thirty-three  years,  and  the  third 
brother,  Frederick  Morgan,  who  died  in 
1 92 1,  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1887. 

The  quality  in  Mr.  Edwin  Morgan's 
character  which  is  not  revealed  in  official 
reports  and  yet  which  is  most  vividly  re- 
membered by  his  family  and  his  friends  an  d 
which  actually  played  an  important  part 
in  his  diplomatic  successes  was  his  essential 
kindness  of  heart.  Not  only  was  he  exceed- 
ingly generous  in  aiding  those  who  needed 
assistance,  but  his  unfailing  courtesy,  his 
friendly  interest  in  others,  his  tolerant  judg- 
ment, his  disinterested  loyalty  to  people 
and  to  worthy  ideals  caused  all  who  knew 
him  to  respect  and  love  him.  As  Edwin 
Morgan  and  as  American  ambassador  to 
Brazil  he  was  a  distinguished  success. 
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Alumni 

By  Geo 


Frederic  S.  Dennis 
1 850- 1 934 


Frederic  S.  Dennis,  Class  of  1868 

Three  brothers  were  members  of  Phil- 
lips, two  years  apart,  Frederic  of  1868, 
Samuel  of  1870,  and  Warren  of  1872. 
The  oldest  of  the  three,  Frederic,  left  a 
record  in  surgery  which  has  hardly  been 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  medicine  in 
America. 

He  was  fortunate  in  having  studied 
under  Lord  Lister  and  in  having  con- 
versed with  Pasteur,  and  he  carried  his 
belief  in  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds 
into  enthusiastic  practice.  He  wrote  vol- 
uminously and  with  scholarly  care.  He 
was  fond  of  white  pine  and  of  the  mountain 
laurel  which  graced  his  summer  home.  He 
loved  horses  and  knew  how  to  train  and 
drive  them,  and  he  kept  a  large  stable  of 
them  on  his  Connecticut  estate. 

His  life  was  full  of  beauty,  of  religious 
faith,  of  compassionate  service  to  all. 
Phillips  is  blessed  in  having  such  a  noble 
son. 


Interests 

E  T.  Eaton 


J.AAIES  P.\RKER 
I 854-1 934 


James  Parker,  Class  oj  i8jo 

At  the  Alumni  dinner  in  1 9 1 9  the  presid- 
ing officer  said,  "Andover  has  been  happy 
to  have  a  number  of  generals  among  her 
sons.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
to  you  General  James  Parker."  With 
felicitous  words  the  General  praised  Phil- 
lips for  its  discipline  and  for  its  thorough- 
ness. 

One  year  later  General  Parker  was 
present  at  his  50th  class  reunion  in  Ando- 
ver and  wrote  his  class  secretary  after  the 
event,  "We  all  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in 
getting  us  to  Andover,  for  it  was  an  occa- 
sion we  shall  always  remember.  We  all  are 
better  men  for  it." 

He  had  reached  the  age  of  retirement 
two  years  before  and  was  a  private  citizen 
after  a  life  of  distinction  as  a  soldier  of  the 
United  States  Army,  having  risen  from 
being  a  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  4th  Cavalrx* 
to  his  commission  as  Major  General  of 
the  3  2d  Division  in  the  World  War. 
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No  other  officer  was  more  diligent  or 
more  successful  in  pursuit  of  his  duties,  and 
Phillips  reflects  with  pride  upon  the 
thought  that  she  helped  in  preparing  him 
for  his  life  work. 


Augustus  Trowbridge ,  Class  of  i88g 

Noted  physicist  and  former  dean  of 
the  graduate  school  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Augustus  Trowbridge,  '89,  died  in 
Sicily,  March  14,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four.  After  graduating  from  Columbia 
University  and  receiving  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1898,  he  became  an  instructor  in  physics 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Two  years 
later  he  went  to  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, where  he  remained  three  years, 
land  in  1906  he  removed  to  Princeton, 
I  where  in  1928  he  was  appointed  dean  of 
the  graduate  school. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  American  scien- 
tists sent  to  France  during  the  World  War, 
being  assigned  to  General  Pershing's  staff" 
•with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  His 
function  as  a  member  of  the  intelligence 
department  was  to  locate  enemy  artillery 
batteries  by  sound  and  flash,  through  the 
apphcation  of  the  principles  of  physics.  He 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
medal  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Order  of  England 
and  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur  of 
France.  In  191 9  he  was  appointed  a  di- 
rector of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  which  furthers 
the  study  of  pure  and  applied  science,  and 
in  1924  after  an  interval  spent  at  Princeton 
he  became  director  of  the  work  of  the 
International  Educational  Board,  in  which 
capacity  he  spent  four  years  in  Europe, 
distributing  funds  and  helping  scientists  to 
secure  financial  aid  and  professional 
training. 

Forced  to  retire  last  year  from  active 
life  on  account  of  poor  health,  he  had  been 
living  in  Sicily. 

Dr.  Trowbridge  has  closed  all  too  early 
a  distinguished  career  as  teachei,  scientist, 
and  administrator,  and  his  passing  is 
mourned  by  the  educational  institutions 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  and  by 
the   many   educators   and   scientists  in 


America  and  Europe  who  have  come  in 
personal  contact  with  him  or  who  are  in- 
terested in  his  field  of  scientific  research. 


Obituaries 

1864 — Henry  Granville  Abbott,  son  of  Henry 
Russell  1 83 1,  and  Lydia  Luscombe  Abbott,  was 
born  in  Andover,  February  24,  1848,  became  a 
printer  and  died  in  Chelsea,  June  28,  1926. 

1864 — Henry  Wilbur  Davidson,  son  of  William 
Gray  and  Judith  Chase  Holman,  was  born  in 
West  Millbury,  September  10,  1844  and  was  a 
Corporal  in  the  i8th  Mass.  and  in  Co.  F.  Mass. 
Heavy  Artillery  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Millbury  School  Board  and  an 
assessor.  He  taught  school  and  was  a  farmer  and 
died  November  2 , 1 933  in  West  Millbury.  A  brother, 
Walter,  was  in  the  class  of  1869. 

1864 — Charles  Thornton  Hayward,  son  of  John 
Thornton  Kirkland  and  Eliza  Crane  Hayward,  was 
born  in  Bangor,  Me.,  April  2,  1847  and  was  a 
Colonel  in  the  Civil  War  and  became  a  wholesale 
grocer  and  commission  merchant,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Sells  Lumber  Manufacturing  Co. 
in  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  and  died  in  Johnson  City, 
August  29,  1932.  Two  brothers  attended  Phillips, 
James  1869  and  John  K.  1863. 

1866 —  Charles  Prescott  Hazeltine,  son  of  Prescott 
and  Margaret  Nickerson  Hazeltine,  was  born  in 
Belfast,  Me.,  October  13,  1847  and  became  a  clerk 
and  merchant,  and  was  registrar  in  the  Probate 
Court  in  Belfast.  He  died  in  Belfast,  June  10,  1933. 

1867 —  Thomas  Theodore  Hill,  son  of  Isaac 
Lounsbury  and  Mary  Gregory  Hill,  was  born  in 
Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  i,  1849.  He  was  a  non- 
graduate  member  of  the  Princeton  class  of  1871. 
He  was  a  teacher,  real  estate  dealer  and  lawyer.  He 
died  in  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1929. 

1868 —  Frederic  Shepard  Dennis,  son  of  Alfred 
Lewis  and  Eliza  Abigail  Shepard  Dennis,  was  born 
in  Newark,  N.J.,  April  17,  1850  and  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1872  and  from  the  Bellevue  Medical 
College  in  1874.  He  became  emeritus  professor  of 
Surgery  at  Bellevue,  taught  at  Cornell  1898-1910. 
He  had  been  president  of  the  American  Surgical 
Association.  He  was  the  author  of  "System  of  Sur- 
gery" in  four  volumes.  He  died  in  New  York  City, 
March  8,  1934.  His  brothers  in  Phillips  were  Samuel 
S.,  1870  and  Warren  E.  1872. 

1868 — Edwin  Bartlett  Smith,  son  of  Charles  and 
Caroline  Louise  Sprague  Smith,  was  born  in 
Warren,  February  27,  1851  and  was  a  merchant  and 
clerk  in  the  U.S.  Custom  Service  in  New  York  City. 
He  died  in  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.,  April  15,  1934. 
A  brother,  Charles  S.,  was  in  the  class  of  1870. 

1868 — Samuel  Strong  Spaulding,  son  of  Elbridge 
Gerry  and  Nancy  Selden  Strong  Spaulding,  was 
born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  26,  1849  and  became  a 
banker  in  Buffalo.  He  died  in  Springfield,  N.  Y., 
August  23,  1933.  A  brother,  Edward  R.,  was  in  the 
class  of  1863. 

1870 — Frederic  Forrest  Eaton,  son  of  Moses  and 
Hannah  Emerson  Eaton,  was  born  in  Reading, 
December  12,  i85i,did  business  with  the  U.S.M.C. 
in  Beverly,  and  died  in  Beverly,  December  g,  1930. 
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1870 —  James  Parker,  son  of  Cortlandt  and  Eliza- 
beth Wolcott  Stites  Parker,  was  born  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  February  20,  1854  and  was  graduated  from 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1876  and 
studied  at  Rutgers  with  the  class  of  1878.  From  a 
and  Lieut,  in  the  United  States  Army  he  rose  to  be 
a  Major-General.  He  served  in  many  disturbances 
in  the  west,  in  the  Spanish  War  and  the  Philippine 
insurrection  and  in  the  World  War.  He  had  a  dis- 
tinguished record  as  a  trainer  of  troops.  General 
Parker  died  in  New  York  City,  June  2,  1934.  A 
brother,  Richard  W.,  was  in  the  class  of  1864. 

1871 —  John  Drake  Marston,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Sarah  Parsons  Drake  Marston,  was  born  in  Rye, 
N.H.,  September  15,  1851  and  became  a  lawyer  and 
farmer  in  Rye,  where  he  died,  No\ember  17,  1932. 

1 87 1 —  Lawrence  Phelps,  son  of  Austin  and  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps,  was  born  in  Andover.  August 
22,  1852  and  was  graduated  from  Middlebury  in 
1875  and  was  a  student  in  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1876-77.  He  was  professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  at  Atlanta  Seminary  and  Piedmont 
College.  He  was  principal  of  the  Berkeley  Temple 
School  in  Boston  and  died  in  Freeport,  Me.,  his 
last  pastorate.  May  19,  1934.  A  brother,  Stuart  was 
in  the  class  of  1864,  and  he  had  two  half  brothers  in 
Phillips,  Francis  J.,  class  of  1879  and  Edward  J., 
class  of  1882. 

1872 —  Walter  Gardner  Chandler,  son  of  Erasmus 
Darwin  and  Ann  Eliza  Arnold  Chandler,  was  born 
in  Douglas,  March  29.  1855  and  was  graduated  from 
Brown  in  1878.  He  was  a  teacher  and  journalist, 
was  a  dealer  in  stocks  and  bonds  and  died  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  March  31,  1934. 

1875 — William  Tyler  Browne,  son  of  Daniel 
Miner  and  Phoebe  Bidwell  Burnham  Browne,  was 
born  in  Lisbon,  Conn.,  December  26,  1856  and  was 
graduated  from  Sheffield  in  1878,  from  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1882  and  received  an  M.D.  from 
Boston  University.  He  was  a  physician  in  Lisbon  for 
ten  years  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  practiced  in 
Norwich,  Conn.  He  was  especially  successful  in 
therapeutic  electricity  and  originated  the  idea  of 
using  large  pieces  of  gauze  instead  of  bandages  when 
applying  plaster  casts  for  fractures  or  deformities. 
He  died  in  Norwich,  April  i,  1934. 

1875 — Walter  Bryant  Currier,  son  of  Albert  and 
Rebecca  Chase  Teel  Currier,  was  born  in  New- 
buryport,  February  7,  1857  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Harvard  Dental  School  in  1879.  He  prac- 
ticed dentistry  in  Lynn  and  South  Acton  and  died 
in  Worcester,  April  2,  1934. 

1875 — George  Wyman  Hamilton,  son  of  Charles 
and  Martha  Elizabeth  Fisher  Hamilton,  was  born  in 
Wrentham,  August  17,  1858  and  received  the  de- 
gree in  Civil  Engineering  with  the  class  of  1880  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  was 
connected  with  the  street  department  of  Boston  in 
the  sewer  division  and  died  in  Boston,  April  6,  1934. 

1875 — Walter  Kessler,  son  of  Frederick  and  Jo- 
hanna Lorenz  Kessler,  was  born  in  North  Madison, 
Ind.,  January  5,  1856  and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1878.  With  others  he  organized  a  com- 
pany to  quarry  and  dress  stone.  In  the  Spanish 
War  he  was  an  engineer  officer  in  the  Navy  and  re- 
ceived a  congressional  medal  for  action  in  battle. 
After  the  war  he  resumed  his  business  in  the 
Romona  (Ind.)  Oblitic  Stone  Co.  .\s  owner  of  the 


Paterson  Construction  Co.  he  built  the  sub-struc- 
ture work  on  the  Thebes,  111.  bridge  over  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  He  was  president  of  the  Indianapwiis 
Drop  Forge  Co.  He  was  a  lavkyer  and  manager  of 
many  corporations  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  he 
died,  January  17,  1933. 

1875 — Edwin  .-\ugustus  Ra\-ner,  son  of  W'arren 
Gustavus  and  Catherine  Babbidge  RaNTier,  was 
born  in  Moosic,  Pa. .  August  1 1 ,  1 857  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Amherst  in  1879  and  attended  the  Co- 
lumbia School  of  Law  and  practiced  his  profession 
in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  died  in  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J., 
January  16.  1934. 

1877 —  William  Porter  Day.  son  of  Charles 
Henry,  1845.  and  .Sarah  Collins  Day,  was  born  in 
Catskill.  N.  Y.,  February  6,  1855  and  was  a  farmer 
and  a  fruitgrower  in  North  Germantown,  N.  Y., 
where  he  died  November  22,  1928. 

1 878 —  Edward  Buxton  Cristy,  son  of  Moses  and 
Harriet  Ann  Woolley  Cristy,  was  bom  in  New  York 
City,  November  2,  i860  and  left  the  Columbia 
.School  of  Mines  in  1891 .  He  gave  himself  to  business 
and  travel.  He  was  principal  of  the  .\lbuquerque, 
N.  Me.\..  Academy,  in  charge  of  the  department  of 
higher  mathematics  and  drawing  in  the  University 
of  New  Mexico.  He  was  park  commissioner.  He 
died  in  Albuquerque,  February  20,  1934. 

1878 —  Leander  Hamilton  McCormick,  son  of 
Leander  James  and  Henrietta  Maria  Hamilton  Mc- 
Cormick, was  born  in  Chicago,  May  27,  1859  and 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1881  and  was  a 
non-graduate  member  of  the  class  of  1883  of  Colum- 
bia Law  School.  He  travelled  extensively  and  was  an 
ardent  collector  of  works  of  art  of  the  Dutch  and 
English  schools  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  He 
patented  many  inventions  and  wrote  several  books 
on  the  science  of  characterolog\',  a  system  dependent 
on  physical  characteristics.  He  died  in  Miami 
Beach,  Fla..  February  2.  1934. 

1879 —  Henry  Willard  Taylor,  son  of  Horace  and 
Abbie  Morse  Taylor,  died  February  5.  1934. 

1880 —  Albert  Heman  Ely.  son  of  Heman  and 
Mary  Day  Ely,  was  born  in  ElyTia,  Ohio,  November 
22,  i860  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1885  and 
from  the  Columbia  Medical  School  in  1888.  He  was 
a  physician  in  New  York  City  and  died  in  Hunting- 
ton, N.  Y..  April  26.  1934. 

1881 —  Richard  Judd  Hanna.  son  of  John  Lindsay 
and  Emily  Roberts  Hanna.  was  born  in  Franklin, 
Pa.,  April  4.  1861  and  was  an  oil  refiner  in  Franklin 
and  in  Los  Angeles  and  died  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif. .  February  10,  1934. 

1 88 1 —  Frank  Peter  .Simmons,  son  of  .Andrew  Dye 
and  Mary  Collum  Simmons  was  born  in  Glo\  ers- 
\  ille,  N.  Y..  December  29,  1859  and  died  May  20, 
1933- 

1882 —  Walter  King  Sharpe.  son  of  John  Mc- 
Dowell and  Emma  King  Sharpe,  was  bom  in 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  December  24,  1863  and  was  a 
non-graduate  member  of  the  Princeton  class  of 
1886.  He  studied  law  privately  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Franklin  County  bar  in  1889.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Bank,  president  of  the 
Farmers  and  Merchants  Trust  Company,  president 
of  the  Wolf  Manufacturing  Company,  and  his  hobby 
was  raising  prize-winning  cattle.  He  died  in 
Chainbersburg,  May  16.  1934.  A  son.  John  M.,  was 
in  the  Phillips  class  of  191 6. 
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1883 —  Henry  Lewis  Holden,  son  of  Henry  Parker 
and  Mary  Anne  Holmes  Holden,  was  born  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  January  25,  1865.  He  was  with  New 
York  commission  merchants  and  died  in  Palmer, 
February  20,  1934.  A  brother,  George  S.,  was  a 
member  of  Phillips  1886. 

1884 —  Frederic  Simon  Gate,  son  of  John  March 
and  Phoebe  Hayes  Gate,  was  born  in  Reading, 
April  20,  1 86 1  and  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
class  of  1888.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  1898  and  practiced 
medicine  in  Los  Angeles,  Galifornia  till  1928,  when 
a  railroad  accident  obliged  him  to  retire.  He  died  in 
Los  Angeles,  August  13,  1933. 

1 884 —  Ulysses  Grant  Wooley ,  son  of  Jacob  Burdge 
and  Mary  Emma  Williamson  Wooley,  was  born  in 
Matawan,  N.  J.,  July  20,  1864  and  attended  the 
New  York  Gollege  of  Dentistry.  He  practiced  his 
profession  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and  died  in  Paget, 
Bermuda,  February  5,  1934.  Three  sons  attended 
Phillips,  John  E.  1914,  Knight  191 3,  Roger  M.  1918. 

1885 —  Walter  Lowell  Pratt,  son  of  Matthew  G. 
and  Hannah  Garoline  Lowell  Pratt,  was  born  in 
Lowell,  April  6,  1868.  He  went  to  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  there  and 
in  Massena,N.Y.  Since  1923  he  had  been  assembly 
man  in  the  New  York  Legislature.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  school  board  and  of  banking  inter- 
ests. He  died  in  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  April  3,  1934.  A  son, 
Proctor,  was  in  the  class  of  191 1. 

1886 —  Edwin  Vernon  Morgan,  son  of  Henry 
Augustus  and  Margaret  Bogart  Morgan,  was  born 
in  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  February  22,  1865  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1890.  He  was  an  assistant  in 
the  History  department  at  Harvard,  studied  in 
Berlin  University,  was  head  of  the  History  depart- 
ment in  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio  and  in  1899  entered  the  United  States  diplo- 
matic service,  retiring  in  1932.  He  was  secretary  to 
the  Samoan  High  Gommission,  secretary  to  the 
legation  at  Seoul,  Korea,  secretary  of  the  embassy  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  served  in  Washington,  Man- 
churia, Korea,  Guba,  Uraguay,  Portugal  and  for 
twenty  years  was  ambassador  to  Brazil.  He  died  in 
Petropolis,  Brazil,  April  16,  1934. 

1887 —  John  Gonover  Powell,  .son  of  John  and 
Garoline  Gonover  Powell,  was  born  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  December  15,  1868  and  was  graduated  from 
Sheffield  in  1890.  For  a  year  he  was  with  the  Mary- 
land Steel  Go.,  then  studied  electrical  engineering 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  He  engaged  in  gold  mining  in  the 
Klondike  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  in 
the  real  estate  and  insurance  business  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  where  he  died  November  10,  1932. 


Personals 

1 87 1 — Gharles  F.  Thwing,  president  emeritus  of 
Western  Reserve  University  and  Adelbert  Gollege, 
refers  to  Phillips  Academy's  new  curriculum  in  an 
article  entitled  "Education  for  Business"  published 
in  a  recent  number  of  Review  of  Reviews  and  World's 
Work.  In  an  article,  My  Design  for  Living — No.  i, 
which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press,  Mr.  Thwing 
mentions  his  work  in  Phillips  Academy. 


1874 — Gharles  Moore  gave  the  address  at  the 
presentation  on  May  19  of  a  memorial  to  Francis 
D.  Millet,  author  and  artist  who  perished  in  the 
wreck  of  the  "Titanic."  The  memorial  was  placed 
in  the  reading  room  of  the  New  York  University 
Library. 

i88g — Richard  T.  Holbrook,  who  is  a  professor 
of  Romance  Languages  at  the  University  of  Galif- 
ornia, during  his  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  ad- 
dressed students  and  faculty  at  the  universities  of 
Rome,  Paris  and  Oxford. 

1890 — In  Washington,  D.  G.  on  March  8,  Dr. 
George  Neely  Henning,  professor  of  Romance 
Languages  at  George  Washington  University,  re- 
ceived the  Gross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  the  hands 
of  Ambassador  Laboulaye  of  France  in  recognition 
of  his  services  to  French  literature.  Dr.  Henning  is 
author  and  editor  of  texts  and  anthologies  used  in 
American  Colleges  and  Universities. 

1893 —  The  Englewood  Press  of  New  Jersey  says 
that  no  resident  in  Englewood  exceeds,  in  service  to 
the  city,  Cornelius  P.  Kitchel,  who  retired  January 
I  after  serving  two  terms  as  mayor.  He  had  been 
councilman  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

1894 —  Thomas  T.  Hoyne  has  been  made  comp- 
troller of  customs  at  Chicago,  111. 

I  go  I — Edwin  Reed  and  Miss  Avis  Reed  were 
married  in  Boston,  April  5,  1934. 

1902 — Rev.  Melville  B.  Gurley,  pastor  of  Market 
Square  Presbyterian  Church  in  Germantown,  Pa., 
has  resigned  his  pastorate  to  enter  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

1902 — J.  Francis  Stimson,  a  research  associate  in 
the  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum  of  Tahiti,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  scientific  expedition  to  Southern  Polynesia. 

1906 — A  daughter.  Patience  Perry,  was  born 
February  28,  1934  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  P. 
Ferguson. 

1906 —  John  Tilghman  Rowland  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Hyde  Pynchon  were  married  April  5,  1934  in 
Kingman,  Ariz. 

1907 —  Meigs  O.  Frost,  reporter  for  the  Times 
Picayune  of  New  Orleans,  La.  was  given  honorable 
mention  by  the  trustees  of  the  Pulitzer  prizes  for  his 
handling  of  the  Le  Det  stories  in  his  paper. 

191 1 — Dr.  Joseph  Garland  has  written  "The 
Road  to  Adolescence"  published  by  the  Harvard 
University  Press. 

191 1 — Norman  L.  Torrey,  assistant  professor  of 
French  at  Yale,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
French  at  Swarthmore. 

1 91 4 — Paul  Tison  and  wife  rejoice  in  the  birth 
of  a  son,  Paul,  Jr.,  born  August  i,  1933. 

1 91 6 —  Paul  R.  Doolin  is  next  year  to  be  assistant 
professor  in  History  and  Literature  at  Harvard. 

1 91 7 —  Frederic  Thompson,  assistant  editor  of 
The  Commonweal  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Catholic  Poetry  Society  of  America, 
has  published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  "In  In- 
finite Variety."  The  publisher's  announcement  of 
the  book  states  that  Mr.  Thompson  belongs  to  the 
new  Post-Depressionistic  school  of  writers,  who 
"have  no  code  but  to  be  conscious  of  life's — of 
history's,  of  nature's,  of  art's  and  eternity's — 
diversity  and  this  without  being  everlastingly 
serious. 

1 91 8 —  Robert  Earle  Moody,  professor  of  History 
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in  Boston  University,  because  of  "his  scholarly 
lecord  and  outstanding  achievements  in  his  field 
since  his  graduation  from  college"  has  been  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

1 91 9 —  Albert  Lacy  Russel  and  Miss  Caroline 
How  Collier  were  married  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
November  29,  1933. 

1920 —  Malcolm  Hovenden  Frost  and  Mrs. 
Mathilde  Gray  Etnier  were  married  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  October  7,  1933. 

1 92 1 —  A  daughter,  Priscilla  Rodgers,  was  born 
September  8,  1933,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Malcolm  Dickson  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

1 92 1 — John  Webster  Sanborn  and  Miss  Alice 
May  Perkins  were  married  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  Octo- 
ber II,  1933.  Mr.  Sanborn  is  connected  with  the 
Hygrade  Sylvania  Company  of  Salem  and  is  living 
at  13  Oak  street,  Danvers. 

1921 — Dr.  Frederic  M.  Wheelock,  after  teaching 
several  years  at  Haverford  College  and  at  Harvard 
and  Radclifife,  received  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Har- 
vard in  June  1933,  and  is  spending  a  year  abroad  in 
research  work  in  the  Corey  fellowship. 

1 92 1 —  David  P.  Williams  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Vulcan  Mold  and  Iron  Company 
of  Latrobe,  Pa. 

1922 —  David  Green  Fanning  and  Miss  Barbara 
Nelson  were  married  in  Beverly,  December  23,  1 933. 

1922 —  Charles  Latimer,  Jr.  was  born  April  13, 
1934  in  New  York  City  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Latimer  Stillman.  He  is  a  grandson  of  the  late  Le- 
land  S.  Stillman  of  the  class  of  i8qo. 

1923 —  William  Blackstone  Chappell  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Greenleaf  were  married  in  Hewlett,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  April  7,  1934. 

1923 —  A  son,  Curtis  Selden,  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  March  10,  1934  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Verner  Scaife.  Jr. 

1924 —  Chester  B.  Bulkley  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Field,  Eddy  and  Bulkley,  insurance  agents  of 
Springfield. 

1924 — John  Ashley  McCandless  and  Miss  Mary 
Edwina  Lapp  were  married  April  17,  1934  in  New 
York  City. 

1924 — A  daughter,  Dorothy  Gay,  was  born 
April  6,  1934  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  David  Reinhart. 

1924 — Elmer  Gildersleeve  Thompson  and  Miss 
Rosamond  Bowker  were  married  in  Far  Rockaway, 
N.  Y.,  May  i  7,  1934. 

1924 —  Charles  Norman  Thorn,  Jr.  and  Miss  Lois 
S.  Fitter  of  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  were 
married  April  28,  1934.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
on  February  i  and  has  opened  a  law  office  at  66 
Elm  street,  Westfield,  N.J.  They  are  living  in  Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 

1925 —  Henry  Arnold  Bodwell  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Barbour  Terrell  were  married  in  Derby,  Conn., 
May  19,  1934.  They  will  live  in  Winchester. 

1925 — Lowell  F.  Bushnell  received  his  M.D. 
degree  from  Harvard  in  June  1933,  and  is  connec- 
ted with  the  Evanston  Hospital  of  Evanston,  111. 

1925 — Henry  Craig  Downing  and  Miss  Dorothea 
Blount  Morgan  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
April  13,  1934. 

1925 — Hugh  Derby  McClellan  and  Miss  Povla 
Soukupova  were  married  at  the  Embassy  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  March  10,  1934. 

1925 — Alfred  Horatio  Belo  Peabody  and  Miss 


Nancy  Winchester  Jackson  were  married  in  Cam- 
bridge, February  10,  1934. 

1925 —  Henry  Severance  .Sawyer  and  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Kelsey  were  married  in  .Salem,  February-  3. 
'934- 

1926 —  A  son.  Homer  Morrison  3d,  was  born  in 
Naples,  Italy,  February  25,  1934  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Homer  MorrLson  Byington,  Jr. 

1926 — James  Joseph  Eiseman  and  Miss  Margery 
Kauffman  were  married  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  July 
10, 1933. 

1926 — A  son.  Talbot  Herrington,  was  born  April 
1 1,  1934  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Johns. 

1926 — Atwood  H.  Miller  and  Miss  Barbara  Bill 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  were  married  July  i,  1933.  Mr. 
Miller  is  associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Davis. 
Polk,  Wardwell,  Gardiner  and  Reed  of  New  York 
City. 

1926 — Francis  J.  O'Hara  Jr.,  who  received  his 
A.B.  at  Yale,  1930  and  the  LL.B.  at  Harvard,  1933 
has  entered  the  office  of  Kennefick.  Cooke,  Mitchell. 
Bass  &  Letchworth  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Attomex 
O'Hara  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Yale. 
October  15,  1932,  he  married  Miss  Florence  Whit- 
ton  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  and  they  have  a  young  son, 
FrancisJ.  O'Hara,  III. 

1926 —  Theodore  Brvce  Spruill  and  Miss  Ada 
AUman  were  married  in  West  Newton,  May  24. 
1934- 

1927 —  Elmer  James  Grover  and  Miss  Gladys 
Morrison  were  married  in  Lawrence  June  23,  1934. 
Mr.  Grover  is  editor  of  the  Andover  Townsman. 

1927 — Frederick  Ely  Howe  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Quincy  Tucker  were  married  in  Boston. 

1927 — Edward  Reed  Laughlin  and  Miss  Ruth 
Hendee  Tiffany  were  married  in  Burlington,  Vt.. 
June  2,  1934. 

1927 —  Frank  Leonard  Luce,  Jr..  and  Miss 
Barbara  W'est  were  married  in  Fall  River,  Decem- 
ber 30, 1933. 

1928 —  A  son,  Herster.  Jr.,  was  born  Februar\-  14, 
1934  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herster  Barres. 

1928 —  Robert  Allen  Keyworth  and  Miss  Leon- 
tine  Briggs  were  married  in  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
October  21 ,  1933. 

1929 —  George  Roger  Hinman  has  been  teaching 
during  the  last  half  year  at  the  Lenox  School,  Lenox. 

1929 — Alfred  Kidder  II  and  Miss  Mary  Bigelow 
Barbour  were  married  in  Boston,  June  23,  1934. 

1929 — Edward  Parsons  Moore  and  Miss  Barbara 
Freeman  were  married  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  \  .. 
June  16,  1934. 

1929 — Stuart  Paine  and  Kenneth  Rawson  are 
with  Admiral  Byrd  in  the  Antarctic. 

1929 — Clement  Williams  Williamson  and  Miss 
Cynthia  Dickinson  were  married  in  San  Francisco. 
Calif. ,  November  11,  1933. 

1 93 1  — Mayland  Milbank  Wheeler  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Hamilton  Blackman  were  married  in  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  June  8,  1934. 

1932 — Thomas  Herbert  Lynn,  Jr.  and  Miss 
Margaret  Jane  Krause  were  married  .April  30, 1934. 

'933 — Macdonald  Deming  was  awarded  the 
Har\ard  prize  scholarship  entering  from  Phillips 
Andover. 

•934 — W'illiam  Edward  CartwTight  and  Miss 
Margery  Seymour  Macintyre  were  married  in 
Honolulu.  Hawaii.  September  23.  1933. 
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STEEPLE  OF  THE  ACADEMY  CHAPEL 
From  the  Charles  H.  Forbes  Memorial  Seat 


EDITORIALS 


ALTHOUGH  exact  registration  fig- 
ures are  not  yet  available,  the 
Academy  opened  with  an  enrollment  of 
about  650  boys.  More  significant,  the 
records  of  the  Office  of  Admissions  in- 
dicate that  the  entering  group,  in 
character,  intelligence,  and  background 
is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  school.  The  importance  of  this  point 
is  difficult  to  overestimate.  With  the 
right  to  education  of  every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  land  few  people  today  will 
quarrel.  It  is  a  corner  stone  of  any 
democratic  government.  But  less  ob- 
vious to  many  is  the  necessity  which 
this  country  faces  of  developing  a 
superior  class  of  citizens,  trained  and 
dedicated  to  the  highest  duties  of  citi- 
zenship and  public  service.  Thanks  to 
a  long  line  of  generous  benefactors, 
Andover  is  making  rapid  progress 
towards  an  ideal  educational  environ- 
ment. It  is  therefore  in  a  position  to 
play  a  part  in  developing  such  a 
superior  class  of  men.  For  obvious 
reasons,  when  educational  policy  is 
hotly  debated,  as  it  is  on  the  Hill  as 
everywhere  today,  discussion  naturally 
turns  upon  the  controversial  issues  of 
curricula,  problems  of  administration, 
and  methods  of  instruction, — on  the 
question,  in  short,  of  the  most  effective 
way  in  which  to  adapt  available  re- 
sources to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student.  The  point  on  which  all  agree, 
and  hence  the  one  on  which  the  least  is 
said,  is  the  necessity  of  such  an  institu- 
tion as  Andover  to  secure,  not  infant 
prodigies  or  intellectual  prigs,  but  boys 
of  sufficient  sensitiveness,  intelligence, 
and  power  of  will  to  utilize  to  the  full 
the  opportunities  which  await  them.  To 
this    end   the   Office   of  Admissions 


has  quietly  worked  for  years,  creat- 
ing standards  for  entering  students 
and  gathering  detailed  information  on 
which  to  base  accurate  prophecies  of 
their  chances  of  success.  The  Academy 
is  happy  that  even  in  such  times  as 
these,  when  an  Andover  education 
represents  tremendous  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  many  parents,  its  school  offers 
promise  of  being  worth  the  sacrifice. 
But  it  is  equally  happy  that  these 
entering  boys  offer  every  promise  of 
being  worth  an  Andover  education. 


PROMINENT  in  educational  pub- 
licity of  recent  years  has  been  that 
given  to  programs  looking  towards 
larger  faculties  and  smaller  classes. 
Without  special  emphasis  on  the  point, 
Phillips  Academy  has  for  years  been  a 
leader  in  the  movement.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  Andover  faculty  numbered 
forty-two,  with  a  student  registration 
of  582,  an  approximate  ratio  of  one 
instructor  to  every  fourteen  boys.  Ten 
years  later,  in  the  era  of  the  full  dinner 
pail,  two  car  garages,  and  the  antici- 
pated abolition  of  poverty,  the  faculty 
had  grown  to  a  total  of  fifty-four,  with  the 
student  body  numbering  in  the  66o's. 
At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1934- 
35,  in  spite  of  new  governmental  uses  of 
the  alphabet,  dollars  of  uncertain  value, 
and  the  high  cost  of  pork,  the  faculty 
has  further  increased  to  seventy,  thus 
reducing  the  ratio  of  master  to  boy  to 
about  one  to  nine.  Photographs  and 
information  concerning  the  experience 
and  achievement  of  the  eight  men  added 
to  the  faculty  this  year  will  be  found  on 
pages  eighteen  to  twenty-one  of  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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GOING  OUT  TO  "THE  FORBESES" 


By  Claude  M.  Fuess 


THE  house  on  the  Hill  where  all  of  us, 
young  or  old,  in  our  academic 
community  were  most  pleased  to  go 
for  dinner  was  somewhat  off  the  main 
campus,  on  a  side  road,  remote  from  the 
noise  of  the  main  highway.  The  invitation 
was  not  likely  to  be  very  formal.  Ordin- 
arily it  reached  us  over  the  telephone  or 
possibly  during  a  fortuitous  conversation 
at  the  bank  or  in  the  bookstore.  But  we 
were  ready  to  break  almost  any  other 
engagement  in  order  to  enjoy  the  good 
food  and  good  company  to  be  found  there. 
We  couldn't  help  recognizing  that  our 
colleagues  were  just  a  trifle  envious  when 
we  announced  that  we  were  going  "out  to 
the  Forbeses." 

The  greeting  which  you  received  from 
"Nellie  and  Charlie"  was  satisfying  to  your 
ego.  Nellie,  grey-haired  but  still  brisk  and 
alert,  taking  one  of  your  hands  in  hers, 
said,  "How  are  you,  dear?",  as  if  her  happi- 
ness depended  on  your  reply.  Charlie, 
comfortably  rotund  with  the  curves  of  Mr. 
Pickwick,  a  cherubic  face,  grey  moustache, 
gold  spectacles,  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 
passed  the  cigarettes  with  some  compli- 
mentary remark.  From  the  moment  you 
stepped  over  their  threshold  you  were  in 
their  charge,  for  Nellie  and  Charlie  were 
hosts  of  the  Old  School.  They  were  solici- 
tous for  their  guests,  felt  responsible  for 
their  welfare,  made  them  believe  that  they 
were  wanted.  Their  hearthstone  was  yours. 

Their  house  was  really  a  home, — not  just 
a  place  to  eat  and  sleep.  Each  room  had  a 
fireplace,  of  course,  and  it  was  often 
ablaze.  In  the  large  parlor  the  bookshelves 
were  packed  with  the  latest  "best-sellers," 
reflecting  Nellie's  eclectic  but  thoroughly 
healthy  taste.  She  did  not  always  approve 
of  the  current  vogue  in  fiction,  especially 
when  it  became  morbid  or  pathological. 
Indeed  she  once  damned  Dreiser's  An 
American  Tragedy  as  "the  disgusting  amours 
of  a  moron";  and  she  was  mildly  pained  at 
the  decision  of  Judge  Woolsey, — whom  she 
knew  well,- — regarding  Joyce's  Ulysses, 
from  the  pages  of  which  she  had  emerged 


both  mystified  and  shocked.  I  recall  a 
prolonged  argument  over  the  merits  of 
A  Farewell  to  Arms,  the  realism  of  which 
made  no  appeal  to  her;  and  in  her  inno- 
cence she  never  understood  Faulkner's 
Sanctuary.  Nevertheless  she  dipped  into 
everything,  although  I  think  that  she 
derived  the  maximum  compensation  from 
the  innocuous  tales  of  Archibald  Mar- 
shall, Leonard  Merrick,  and  William  J. 
Locke.  Books  "just  out"  were  usually 
tucked  away,  still  in  their  paper  jackets,  in 
a  long  row  on  top  of  Nellie's  grand  piano. 
When  she  had  finished  with  them,  she 
distributed  them  among  her  friends.  I 
seldom  walked  out  of  her  house  without 
bearing  under  my  arm  two  or  three 
volumes  which  she  had  forced  upon  me. 
She  never  wanted  them  back.  "They  just 
clutter  up  everything,"  she  said. 

Charlie's  study  was  lined  with  books  to 
the  ceiling,  but  his  was  the  professional 
library  of  a  scholar.  Long  a  teacher  of 
Latin,  he  possessed  all  the  accredited  lexi- 
cons and  commentaries, — huge  impressive 
tomes,  many  of  them  with  German  titles, — 
and  his  collection  of  editions  of  the  Aeneid 
was  considered  remarkable.  No  one,  how- 
ever, could  have  been  less  of  a  pedant.  He 
seldom  lacked  an  appropriate  quotation 
from  Horace  or  Vergil,  and  he  prepared 
provocative  papers  for  the  Classical  Asso- 
ciation; but  he  could  also  discuss  the  Spoon 
River  Anthology,  the  problems  of  the  Polish 
Corridor,  or  the  sculpture  of  Jo  Davidson. 
His  mind  was  facile  and  comprehensive 
rather  than  profound,  but  he  had  a  re- 
liable memory  and  a  ready  wit.  When  the 
gentlemen  retired  for  their  coflTee  and 
tobacco, — Charlie  was  a  cigar  consumer 
to  the  end  of  his  days, — the  conversation 
did  not  take  refuge  in  local  gossip,  but 
turned  rather  to  literary  criticism,  remin- 
iscences of  Paris  or  Berlin,  or  even  eco- 
nomic theories.  On  one  evening  we  had  a 
dispute  over  Meade's  tactics  at  Gettys- 
burg; on  another  we  talked  chiefly  about 
Calvinism, — what  it  really  was  and  wheth- 
er it  ever  exists  in  undiluted  form  to-day. 
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I  This  sounds  a  bit  stilted  and  priggish,  but 
it  wasn't.  Charlie  simply  paid  his  guests  the 
compliment  of  assuming  that,  like  himself, 
they  were  interested  in  ideas. 

Among  his  "parlor  tricks"  was  a  talent 
for  mimicry,  and,  after  a  little  tactful  urg- 
ing, he  would  sometimes  to  our  delight 
imitate  the  pulpit  mannerisms  of  a  recent 
visiting  preacher.  If  a  Scotch  accent  was 
required,  he  was  in  his  element,  for  was  he 
not  a  descendant  of  wearers  of  the  tartan, 
the  famous  For-r-bes  clan?  One  anecdote 
was  especially  popular, — that  of  the  Irish 
mayor  of  a  neighboring  city  who  intro- 
duced his  guests  of  the  evening  as,  "Sir 
Harry  Lauder,  —  and,  - —  er,  —  Sir  Lady 
Lauder," — in  which  Charlie  employed 
voice  tones  and  facial  contortions  to  great 
advantage.  As  he  passed  middle  age, 
Charlie  tended,  like  most  elderly  persons, 
to  relate  the  same  stories  over  and  over. 
But  no  one  ever  minded.  They  were  good 
stories  well  told. 

Charlie  had  the  willingness  of  most  really 
able  men  to  help  those  less  experienced 
than  himself,  and  he  secretly  gave  many  a 
youngster  a  boost  up  the  ladder.  His  advice 
was  well-considered  and  sound.  "Don't 
spread  yourself  too  thin,"  he  would  say 
casually;  and  again  he  would  warn  me, 
"Better  take  some  time  off  to  think"  or, 
when  I  poured  out  my  enthusiasm  to  him, 

_  "Don't  go  off  at  half-cock."  Often  I  have 
sat  smoking  and  listening  during  a  rainy 
afternoon,  while  he  perched  himself  on  a 
stool  in  his  shop,  cutting  at  a  piece  of  oak 
and  recounting  his  adventures  as  a  teacher. 
He  had  a  clear,  vigorous  intellect,  which 
functioned  well  when  focused  on  a  specific 
task,  like  the  preparing  of  Latin  inscrip- 
tions for  buildings  or  the  writing  of  in- 
cisive editorials  for  the  school  alumni 
magazine.  He  was  a  popular  figure  among 
the  townspeople,  and  presided  with  wit 
and  gusto  at  the  annual  spelling  bee  in  the 
Town  Hall,  encouraging  the  small  girls 
and  boys  to  do  their  best  and  making  the 
audience  laugh  by  his  extemporaneous 
"wise-cracks."  Everybody  downtown  was 
his  friend.  His  verse,  which  he  rather 
fancied,  was  always  bad,  but  his  prose  had 
tang  and  individuality,  shot  across  with 
humor.  His  friends  often  urged  him  to 
publish  his  essays,  but  he  was  disinclined 
to  undertake  any  project  calling  for  pro- 
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longed  exertion.  A  few  of  his  prayers  de- 
livered in  the  school  chapel  were  after- 
wards printed,  and  show  him  at  his  best. 

With  his  hands  Charlie  had  the  facility 
of  a  master  craftsman.  His  fingers  were 
sensitive,  and  his  touch  was  unerring.  In 
his  carpenter's  shop,  equipped  with  all  the 
approved  chisels  and  lathes  and  saws,  he 
produced  for  his  friends  exquisitely  model- 
ed pieces  of  furniture.  He  constructed  his 
own  sideboard,  designed  his  own  book- 
cases, and  made  his  mantelpieces  worthy 
of  a  museum.  I  have  often  watched  with 
admiration  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
dissected  a  turkey  or  a  duck,  always  at  a 
side  table,  where  he  could  have  room  for 
his  operations.  Although  he  was  always 
over-weight,  with  tiny  feet  which  seemed 
unequal  to  the  burden  of  such  a  heavy 
body,  he  was  until  he  was  fifty  an  inde- 
fatigable golfer,  and  could  mount  the  hill 
at  Myopia's  thirteenth  hole  with  trium- 
phant agility.  He  long  held  the  amateur 
record  for  the  Nantucket  links,  and  his 
performances  with  a  mashie  were  dis- 
concerting to  his  opponents.  Four  of  us 
were  in  the  habit  of  playing  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons  the  various 
courses  around  Boston, — Winchester  and 
Vesper  and  Charles  River  and  Essex 
County, — and  the  automobile  journeys  to 
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and  from  them  are  among  my  dearest 
memories.  The  weather  made  Httle  diflfer- 
ence.  We  once  plodded  around  Belmont 
Spring  in  a  driving  rain,  and  we  have  teed 
off" at  Wollaston  when  the  pond  was  smooth 
with  ice.  The  talk  had  a  wide  range, — some 
"jollying"  and  boasting,  interspersed  with 
an  element  of  anecdote  and  a  bit  of  serious 
argument,  the  topics  ranging  from  Catullus 
to  General  Motors,  from  Caesar  to  "Al" 
Smith.  One  afternoon  in  early  April, 
during  a  four-ball  match  at  Merrimack 
Valley,  the  temperature  dropped  rapidly 
and  a  frigid  wind  unexpectedly  blew  up. 
Charlie  sank  suddenly  to  the  ground  with 
a  heart  attack.  He  had  to  be  carried  home 
and,  although  we  did  not  realize  the 
disaster  at  the  moment,  his  golfing  days 
were  over. 

Even  in  his  apprentice  period,  Charlie 
was  regarded  as  an  inspiring  teacher, 
especially  of  the  Aeneid,  and  he  possessed  a 
magic  charm  for  rehabilitating  the  dry 
bones  of  the  past.  Temperamentally  he  was 
a  conservative,  with  a  preference  for  tradi- 
tions, established  customs,  and  well-worn 
roads,  yet  he  occasionally  showed  unac- 
countable flashes  of  liberalism.  He  disliked 
intensely  all  agitators,  communists,  "smart 
alecks,"  "flappers,"  and  Democrats,  as 
well  as  bad  manners,  flashiness,  irrever- 
ence, and  the  JVew  Republic.  He  had  his 
weaknesses.  He  was  at  times  rather  testy, — 
particularly  when  suffering  from  his  peren- 
nial malady,  the  gout, — and  he  could  be 
irritatingly  dogmatic.  He  had  a  few  of  the 
traits  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  often  would  dis- 
miss Nellie's  vague  sentimentalities  with  a 
resounding,  "Nonsense!"  He  had  an 
irresistible  passion  for  puns,  the  worst  of 
which  elicited  groans  from  his  pupils. 
Legends  accumulated  about  him,  even 
during  his  lifetime.  Because  of  his  high 
coloring  he  was  reputed  by  the  boys  to  be 
a  toper,  whereas  he  was  actually  abstem- 
ious, never  exceeding  a  glass  or  two  of 
claret  or  a  mild  highball.  It  was  also 
whispered  that  he  turned  back  his  salary 
checks  to  the  Trustees, — a  charge  which 
was  without  foundation.  He  did  not  like 
money  for  its  own  sake,  but  it  cost  him 
a  good  deal  to  live. 

The  Forbeses  left  upon  visitors  the  im- 
pression of  careless  opulence.  They  had  a 
motor  car  and  a  chauffeur  when  no  one 


else  on  the  teaching  staff"  could  aff"ord 
them;  and  until  the  Great  Depression  they 
had  no  monetary  worries.  They  travelled 
whenever  and  wherever  they  pleased  after 
the  academic  year  was  over.  Their  house, 
even  in  the  midst  of  February  blizzards, 
was  fragrant  with  roses,  and  Nellie's  gar- 
den had  few  rivals  in  the  vicinity.  The  rest 
of  us  on  the  Hill  necessarily  set  a  simple 
table,  but  what  Nellie  called  "simple  little 
home  dinner"  was  likely  to  stretch  out  to 
seven  courses,  with  the  thickest  of  cream 
and  the  finest  of  fruit  out  of  season.  The 
Forbeses  had  an  epicurean  side  and  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  comfort  and 
beauty.  They  made  no  ostentatious  dis- 
play, but  they  did  themselves  very  well. 

I  have  seldom  known  a  home  more 
thoroughly  aristocratic.  Good  taste  was 
everywhere  in  evidence, — in  the  engravings 
on  the  walls,  in  the  choice  of  rugs  and 
lamps,  in  the  unobtrusive  details  which 
produce  the  total  effect.  By  the  captious 
younger  generation  who  joined  the  faculty 
after  the  World  War,  the  house  was  re- 
garded as  a  bit  old-fashioned,  and  it 
certainly  had  no  trace  of  modernistic 
influence.  Lest  I  create  a  false  impression, 
let  me  hasten  to  add  that  Nellie  and 
Charlie  prided  themselves  on  not  falling 
behind  the  times.  They  kept  up  with  the 
best  plays  and  concerts.  They  bought  one 
of  the  first  radios  in  the  village,  and  they 
attended  the  "movies"  oftener  than  their 
less  mature  friends.  Nellie  was  enthralled 
by  each  of  the  fads  described  in  Only 
Yesterday  and  mastered  successively  Mah 
Jong  and  cross  word  puzzles  and  dissected 
pictures.  She  was  a  devotee  of  bridge, — 
first  Auction  and  then  Contract, — and, 
although  she  had  scruples  against  playing 
for  money  stakes,  no  one  could  become 
more  excited  over  the  possibility  of  winning 
a  prize,  towards  which  end  she  would  bid 
with  an  unreflective  audacity  disconcerting 
to  a  conservative  partner. 

In  her  old  age  she  resorted  to  back- 
gammon during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
and  I  have  often  walked  into  the  parlor 
to  find  the  radio  blaring  out  the  inanities  of 
"Amos  'n  Andy"  and  Nellie  and  Charlie 
intently  shaking  the  dice  on  the  table 
between  them.  But  although  they  were 
"good  sports,"  they  shrank  from  indecency 
and  vulgarity,  and  could  not  be  amused  by 
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Mae  West  or  Ed  Wynn.  An  incorrigible 
fastidiousness  kept  them  from  compre- 
hending all  that  was  happening  during  the 
maudlin  days  when  This  Side  of  Paradise 
and  Flaming  Youth  were  startling  America. 
Nellie  was  no  prude,  but,  as  a  patroness  at 
a  "Prom"  in  the  epoch  of  the  Bunny  Hug 
and  the  Turkey  Trot,  she  was  disgusted.  I 
was  once  present  when  the  Forbeses  con- 
ducted a  formal  incineration  of  The 
Plastic  Age. 

Nellie  and  Charlie  were  spontaneously 
and  incurably  generous.  At  Christmas  they 
played  Santa  Claus  to  all  the  children  of 
the  community,  and  Charlie,  the  embodi- 
ment of  benevolence,  spent  the  holiday 
morning  in  the  distribution  of  presents. 
Their  gifts  were  never  useless  or  ugly, 
never  the  discards  of  previous  years.  Often 
they  were  intrinsically  valuable,  and 
always  they  were  chosen  with  attention  to 
^  the  preference  of  the  recipient.  Nellie 
never  forgot  a  birthday  or  an  anniversary. 
If  you  were  planning  a  party,  she  brought 
in  carnations  for  your  table.  When  she 
arranged  games  for  her  guests,  the  winners 
were  awarded  what  she  modestly  styled 
"small  tokens,"  but  which,  when  the 
ribbons  were  untied,  might  prove  to  be 
attractive  candlesticks  or  cigarette  boxes 
or  vases  picked  up  in  Florence  or  Geneva. 
No  subscription  list  for  a  philanthropic 
cause  was  ever  started  locally  without  the 
Forbes  name  near  the  top. 

A  visit  to  the  Forbeses  always  left  me  in 
a  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  When  Charlie's 
rheumatism  confined  him  to  his  easy  chair 
for  several  days,  the  pain  made  him  justi- 
fiably irascible.  But  Nellie,  even  when  she 
was  troubled,  was  outwardly  placid  and 
unruffled.  As  a  helpmeet  she  was,  perhaps, 
over  docile,  humoring  her  husband's 
whims  and  watching  over  him  with  pro- 
tective solicitude.  She  had  no  evil  thoughts. 
She  abhorred  slander  or  scandal,  and  I 
never  heard  her  utter  a  malicious  word 
about  anybody.  If  some  "faculty  wife"  was 
being  criticised  for  frivolity,  Nellie  was 
ready  to  advance  excuses  for  her.  Her 
friends  used  to  say,  "Oh,  Nellie,  you're 
just  too  soft-hearted."  Perhaps  she  was. 
But  it  was  a  fault  which  we  found  it  easy 
to  forgive. 

I  '  As  the  years  went  by,  Charlie  had  be- 
come a  personage.  Distinguished  visitors 


were  entertained  at  his  house, — Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  William  H.  Taft,  President 
Hadley  and  President  Lowell,  "Jack" 
Hibben  and  "Billy"  Phelps, — all  of  them 
recognizing  in  him  a  spirit  kindred  with 
their  own.  When  he  had  been  a  teacher  for 
four  decades,  his  faculty  colleagues  pre- 
sented him  with  a  massive  silver  bowl, 
suitably  inscribed,  which  after  that  was 
invariably  the  center-piece  at  the  Forbes 
dinner  table.  As  he  neared  the  age  of 
normal  retirement,  Charlie  had  something 
of  the  quality  of  the  hero  in  Mr.  Hilton's 
moving  little  story.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Chips. 
Twice  he  had  been  Acting  Headmaster  of 
the  old  New  England  school  with  which  he 
had  been  so  long  associated;  and  then, 
when  he  was  well  over  sixty,  the  Trustees 
turned  to  him  again  during  the  serious 
illness  of  the  Head,  and  he  once  more  took 
charge  of  the  institution.  It  was  an  emer- 
gency, and  he  was  not  so  young  as  he  had 
been.  Often  he  looked  more  worried  than 
usual,  as  if  he  felt  the  weight  of  black  care 
on  his  back.  He  discovered  the  truth  of 
Holmes's  couplet, — 

"Uneasy  lie  the  heads  of  all  who  rule, 
His  most  of  all  whose  kingdom  is  a  school." 

Charlie,  nevertheless,  was  happy, — and 
so  was  Nellie.  They  were  in  their  element 
welcoming  guests  and  soothing  troubled 
parents.  If  they  had  sleepless  nights,  they 
did  not  tell  about  them.  To  his  uncon- 
cealed delight,  Charlie  was  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  by  Amherst,  with  a 
generous  citation  from  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  former  pupils,  Arthur  Stanley 
Pease.  The  Headmaster  was  forced  by  ill 
health  to  resign,  and  everybody  knew  that 
Charlie  would  be  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
And  then  quite  suddenly  in  March  Charlie 
awoke  in  the  early  morning  with  an  ex- 
cruciating pain  in  his  chest  and  died 
within  thirty-six  hours,  before  any  of  us 
could  realize  what  had  occurred.  The 
office  of  headmaster  could  have  added 
little  to  his  prestige,  for  Charlie  was  greater 
than  anything  he  ever  did.  Nevertheless  it 
would  have  been  an  appropriate  crown  to 
a  notable  career. 

When  Charlie  died,  Nellie's  motive  for 
living  departed  also.  They  had  had  nearly 
everything  they  wanted,  except  children. 
But  Charlie  was  the  center  of  her  existence. 
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She  continued  to  dwell  in  the  big  house 
with  her  faithful  companion.  At  intervals 
she  would  have  friends  to  dinner  in  her 
customary  lavish  style,  with  Charlie's 
chair  pathetically  unoccupied  at  the  end 
of  the  table.  But  her  body,  never  very 
robust,  now  failed  her.  The  time  arrived 
when  she  no  longer  cared  to  ride,  but  sat 
most  of  the  day  in  the  parlor,  looking  out 
the  window  and  thinking,  very  tired,  her 
ambition  gone.  Her  mind  dwelt  mostly  on 
the  past,  and  her  one  expressed  wish  was  to 
lie  beside  her  husband  in  the  Chapel 
Cemetery.  Finally  in  mid-summer,  while 
her  friends  were  on  their  vacations,  she 
died  peacefully.  They  came  back  for  the 
funeral  and  went  out  to  the  Forbeses  for 
the  last  time.  The  house  had  become  a 
place  of  memories. 

With  Nellie  and  Charlie  a  generation 
vanished.  They  represented  something 
which  may  not  often  recur  in  American 
history, — a  leisurely,  unapprehensive  cul- 
ture, the  fine  flower  of  a  peaceful  civiliza- 
tion. The  carefree,  golden,  pre-war  days  of 
which  they  were  symbolic  have  been  super- 


seded by  something  less  stable.  New 
people,  new  customs,  new  ideals,  are 
transforming  our  society.  Even  Charlie,  in 
his  last  days,  seemed  slightly  bewildered 
by  the  changes  around  him.  The  house, 
bequeathed  by  them  to  the  school,  will 
shortly  have  other  tenants.  I  was  out  there 
the  other  day  and  read  sadly  the  mottoes 
which  Charlie  had  carved  over  his  fire- 
places,— Libri  et  amici, — quid  melius?  and 
Omnia  sale  spargantur.  The  furniture  had 
not  been  removed,  but  the  soul  of  the 
place  had  gone.  Some  of  us  will,  of  course, 
remember  them,  and  Charlie  will  have  an 
honorable  paragraph  in  the  annals  of  the 
Academy.  But  the  day  will  come  when  the 
only  tangible  things  to  remain  will  be 
Charlie's  Vergiliana,  a  few  words  of  fault- 
less Latin  cut  in  granite,  and  the  monu- 
ments in  the  shaded  burial  ground.  That's 
why  I've  attempted  to  write  down  my 
impressions  of  their  intelligence,  their 
goodness,  and  their  charm, — in  other 
words,  to  create  portraits  of  a  lady  and  a 
gentleman  of  a  generation  which  has 
almost  gone. 
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GERMAN  EDUCATION,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By  Dirk  H.  van  der  Stucken 


I 

BISMARCK,  I  believe,  was  the  man 
who  made  the  statement  that  it  was 
the  German  Grade  School  Teacher, 
the  VolksschuUehrer,  who  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  successful  unification  of 
Germany  in  1870.  Throughout  the  period 
of  the  dismemberment  of  the  once  proud 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  German  Nation 
into  a  mere  group  of  sovereign,  self-in- 
terested, and  frequently  xenophile  small 
principalities,  it  was  the  humble  educator, 
and  not  the  princes  and  nobles  with  their 
purely  local  patriotism,  who  carried  on  in 
the  minds  of  the  growing  generation  the 
ideal  of  the  Greater  Germany  and  the 
traditions  of  the  old  times.  It  was  he  who 
preached  the  fundamental  unity  of  all 
people  of  the  German  tongue,  torn  apart  as 
they  might  be  for  the  time  being.  His  re- 
ward was  slow  in  coming,  but  the  spirit 
which  he  fostered  in  schools  and  universi- 
ties became,  through  the  medium  of  the 
one  language  and  the  one  culture  which 
united  all  Germans,  the  living  symbol  of 
the  common  fatherland.  Persecuted  and 
crucified  by  the  reactions  of  1 8 1 9  and  1 849, 
this  spirit  survived  and  flourished,  and  saw 
the  crowning  of  its  aspirations  in  the 
resurrection  of  1870  and  the  formation  of 
the  Second  German  Empire  in  the  same 
Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles  which  was  to 
see  its  inglorious  end  in  191 8. 

This  was,  since  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  first  alliance  between  education 
and  politics  in  the  country.  Its  aim 
achieved,  and  its  ideal  transformed  into  a 
reality,  education  sought  and  obtained 
divorce  from  political  activities.  It  re- 
turned to  purely  cultural  aims,  and  as  the 
influence  of  the  new  Empire  began  to 
cross  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  the  interests 
and  influence  of  German  learning  also 
began  to  transcend  merely  national  in- 
terests. In  the  constitutionally  democratic, 
if  authoritative  government  of  the  fin  de 
Slide  period,  internal  politics  as  such  prac- 
tically disappeared  from  the  schools  and 
universities,  and  modern  research  and  the 


development  of  learning  to  the  most 
efficient  state  took  their  place.  "Wissen- 
schaft  ist  Selbstzweck,"  knowledge  is  its 
own  aim,  is  the  motto  of  that  period.  The 
ruling  classes,  which  in  those  happy  times 
still  took  themselves  for  granted,  also  took 
it  for  granted  that  their  education  must  be 
the  best  obtainable.  The  state  took  the 
same  view;  in  fact,  class  and  education 
were  almost  one  and  the  same  thing,  for 
education  was  the  basis  of  the  social 
fabric  as  well  as  of  the  career  of  every  single 
one  of  its  members. 

And  so,  by  the  simple  demarcation  line 
of  higher  and  lower  education,  society 
was  divided  into  an  upper  class,  to  whom 
alone  the  administrative  career,  the  pro- 
fessions, the  clergy,  and  the  higher  charges 
of  the  army  stood  open,  and  into  a  lower 
stratum  whose  members  were  excluded 
from  these  privileges.  For  the  former,  there 
was  that  oldest  and  most  venerable  of  the 
German  institutions  of  learning,  the  Gym- 
nasium. Conducted  entirely  along  human- 
istic lines,  it  carried  down  an  unbroken 
tradition  from  the  times  of  the  Renais- 
sance: Latin  and  Greek,  German,  History, 
and  a  minimum  of  Mathematics  were  the 
main  subjects  taught  and  valued  by  it. 
With  the  progress  of  transportation  and  the 
growing  intercourse  between  nations  dur- 
ing that  period,  two  companion  courses  of 
higher  education  appeared  beside  it:  the 
Realgymnasium,  which  eliminated  Greek 
and  put  greater  emphasis  on  Modern 
languages  and  Sciences,  and  the  Reform- 
gymnasium,  which,  in  its  higher  classes, 
divided  its  courses  into  a  humanistic  and  a 
modern  coetus,  thus,  in  a  way,  combining 
the  ideas  of  the  two  other  Gymnasia.  These 
institutions  were  the  sole  feeders  of  the 
universities,  which  were  developing  rapidly 
into  truly  catholic  institutions  embracing 
all  the  wealth  of  modern  knowledge,  even 
if  they  still  kept  to  the  century-old  division 
into  the  four  "faculties"  of  Philosophy, 
Theology,  Medicine,  and  Jurisprudence. 

The  lower  course  of  education  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Civic  School  (Biirgerschulen) 
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where  instruction  was  gratuitous,  and 
where  an  excellent,  if  rather  limited, 
curriculum  carried  its  pupils  to  their  14th 
year  of  age,  after  which  there  was  no  com- 
pulsion on  the  part  of  the  state  to  enforce 
further  education.  Midway  between  these 
two,  there  began  to  come  into  existence  a 
system  of  Realschulen  and  Oberreal- 
schulen,  which,  without  teaching  Latin  or 
Greek,  offered  a  full  course  of  learning  for 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  embrace  a  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  probable  that  this  system  of  educa- 
tion by  class  (or  class  by  education)  will 
seem  thoroughly  undemocratic  and  un- 
desirable to  many  readers  of  this  article. 
It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  discuss  the 
social  justice  or  injustice  of  the  question, 
but  he  wishes  to  emphasize  that,  in  his 
own  opinion  at  least,  it  was  the  very  best 
education  obtainable  anywhere.  If  this 
statement,  like  all  generalizations,  is  open 
to  contradiction  or  limitation,  it  will  be 
conceded  that  it  is  certainly  not  an  arrant 
hyperbola. 

Its  success  was  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  existence  of  a  highly  trained  and  care- 
fully selected  teaching-staff,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  thoroughness  and  precision  of 
the  teaching  method.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  boys  were  taught  to  work 
and  how  to  go  about  it,  and  the  systematic 
precision  in  which  course  followed  course 
in  the  twelve  years  of  the  work,  each  year 
standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  other, 
made  the  finished  product,  the  Abitur- 
ient,  familiar  with  subjects  which  reach 
well  into  our  own  college  curriculum.  The 
required  number  of  36  class  hours  a  week 
has  often  caused  astonishment  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  our 
18  or  20  hour  weekly  schedule,  but  the 
writer  has  had,  with  or  in  spite  of  this 
seemingly  crushing  weight  of  education  on 
his  shoulders,  as  pleasant  and  rich  a  child- 
hood as  he  would  wish  for  any  of  the  boys 
presently  under  his  care. 

The  fatal  year  of  1 9 1 8,  which  swept  away 
the  glittering  dynasties  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  and  the  Habsburgs,  together  with 
Bismarck's  proud  creation,  the  Second 
Reich,  could  not  but  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  broken  country's  system  of 
education.  The  Socialists,  newly  come  to 
power,  could  not,  of  course,  permit  this 


main  prop  of  the  class  state  to  stand  un- 
challenged. Strange  to  say,  however,  they 
did  not  subject  it  to  as  radical  a  change  as 
one  would  have  expected.  Intrinsically 
weak,  and  groping  around  for  a  way  rather 
than  possessing  a  fully  worked  out  new 
plan,  the  Socialist  Government  did  not 
quite  dare  to  destroy  the  system  which, 
contrary  as  it  might  be  to  the  Marxistic 
theories,  they  instinctively  felt  to  be  one  of 
the  few  major  assets  of  Germany  saved 
from  the  debacle  of  the  war. 

It  is  true  that  education  was  at  once 
liberalized;  access  to  the  universities  was 
opened  to  many  who  could  not  have 
aspired  to  it  under  the  old  system,  but  in 
substance  the  old  institutions  remained 
intact.  A  few  changes  were  made  which  cut 
more  deeply  into  it.  Oberschulen,  that  is  to 
say  Grade  Schools  giving  greater  opportun- 
ities of  instruction  to  the  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  the  ci-devant  lower  classes,  began 
to  make  their  appearance.  Facilities  for 
those  who  wished  to  follow  a  trade  or  a 
business  career  were  created  within  some 
of  the  schools.  Finally,  and  this  was  the 
most  radical  deviation  from  the  old  ways, 
the  higher  schools  were  deprived  of  their 
four  lowest  classes,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
all  Germans,  no  matter  what  their  future 
studies  might  be,  should  pass  these  four 
elementary  years  together,  beyond  all  class 
distinction. 

More  important  than  the  actual  changes 
in  the  educational  structure,  however, 
were  the  concomitant  developments.  Poli- 
tics began  to  creep  into  the  matter  of 
appointments  and  school  policies,  and 
political  activities  began  to  per\-ade  the 
academic  centers.  Every  one  of  the  27 
parties  which  participated  in  the  free-for- 
all  fight  for  political  control  \\hich  set  in 
after  the  revolution,  tried  to  draw  the 
academic  youth,  upon  whom  the  future 
depended,  over  to  its  own  side.  Feeling 
ran  high,  and  the  stately  old  universities 
were  frequently  the  scene  of  occurrences 
which  \vould  have  been  unheard-of  in 
Wilhelmian  Germany. 

Another  development  was  the  sudden 
interest  in  athletics  which  sprang  up  in 
schools  and  colleges.  Athletics,  which  had 
been  neglected  and  had  lain  dormant 
almost  since  the  time  when  liberal  aspira- 
tions hid  themselves  behind  \'ater  Jahn"s 
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The  Academy  Football  Team  of  1883 
Houghton,  Segur,  Wyman,  Odlin,  Wallace,  King 
Stearns,  Alderman,  Hurd,  Knowlton,  Manning 


Turnvereinen,  had  an  astonishing  rebirth. 
Sports  of  all  kinds  suddenly  became  the 
subject  of  an  overwhelming  interest.  The 
socialist  state  encouraged  them  on  general 
principles,  the  Conservatives,  who  had 
long  deplored  the  loss  of  the  military  train- 
ing for  the  youth  of  Germany,  were  in 
favor  of  it  as  a  pis-aller,  and  the  influence 
of  other  countries  did  the  rest. 

With  this,  however,  the  change  stops.  As 
for  the  rest,  teaching  and  being  taught 
remained  in  the  same  general  plane,  if  not 
on  the  pre-war  standard,  as  the  laudatores 
temporis  acti  never  failed  to  bewail.  No 
other  change  of  importance  occurs  until 
that  memorable  day  of  January  30th,  1933, 
when  the  German  nation,  tired  of  half-way 
measures  and  despairing  of  their  future, 
threw  itself  into  the  open  arms  of  Adolf 
Hitler  and  his  party. 

II 

Up  to  this  point  the  course  of  German 
education  runs  clearly;  its  aims  are  certain. 


its  results  are  certain,  and  thejwriter's 
knowledge  of  it  is  certain.  From  the  mo- 
ment, however,  on  which  the  National 
Revolution  enters  the  field,  its  aims  become 
vague,  its  results  are  extremely  vague,  and 
even  the  writer's  knowledge  of  them  is 
somewhat  vague. 

This  statement  requires  some  explana- 
tion. If  the  writer's  knowledge  is  vague,  it 
is  so  not  on  account  of  lack  of  information, 
but  on  account  of  the  kind  of  information 
obtainable,  which  is  of  two  kinds.  The  one 
kind  consists  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard, 
which,  at  this  stage,  can  only  lead  to  gen- 
eralization of  isolated  facts,  and  per  se  is 
not  reliable.  The  other  comes  from  the 
official  declarations  of  the  party,  which, 
from  their  viewpoint,  it  is  rank  heresy  to 
call  vague,  but  which  is  inconclusive,  just 
as  the  statement  of  their  aims  is  inconclu- 
sive. The  national-socialist  movement  is  as 
yet  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  state  or 
create  any  educational  policy  which  might 
not  be  changed  radically  as  the  occasion 
demands  it. 
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Only  two  great  facts  stand  out.  The 
structure  of  education  is  unchanged  and 
remains  fundamentally  as  stated  on  the 
foregoing  pages.  The  spirit  and  the  policies 
of  education,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
and  are  being  changed  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  one  aim  in  these  changes  is  the 
complete  subordination  of  education  to  the 
national-socialist  party,  whatever  its  aims 
may  be  or  may  become. 

For  the  achievement  of  this  aim  a  vast 
machinery  of  organization  has  been  set  in 
motion.  On  the  one  side,  the  teaching 
staff  of  all  educational  institutions  has 
undergone  a  thorough  weeding-out,  not 
only  in  accordance  with  the  famous 
"Arier  paragraph,"  which  excludes  Non- 
aryans  or  descendants  of  such  in  the  third 
generation  from  official  service,  but  with 
reference  to  their  political  creeds  as  well, 
for  "the  coming  generation  can  only  be 
educated  by  National-Socialists"  (Minister 
of  Education,  June  gth,  1934).  Those  who 
remain  are  to  be  tied  strictly  to  the  move- 
ment, for  "every  year  during  the  summer 
the  teachers,  regardless  of  their  subjects, 
will  be  collected  and  overhauled  as  to 
matters  of  education,  sport  and  national 
politics.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  every 
one  will  receive  his  decision."  (ibid.) 

On  the  side  of  those  who  are  receiving 
instruction,  the  party-organizations  are 
complementing  and  permeating  the  merely 
educational  structure  of  old.  Beside  the 
secondary  education,  the  youth  organiza- 
tions have  taken  their  place,  the  HJ  (Hit- 
ler-Jugend)  and  the  BDM  (Bund  deutscher 
Madel) ;  beside  the  universities,  the  S.A. 
(Storm-troops)  have  theirs.  To  join  a 
youth  organization  is  desirable;  to  join  the 
S.A.  is,  for  the  German  student,  tanta- 
mount to  an  obligation.  How  important 
the  former  connection  is  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  document  issued  by  the 
Ministery  of  Schools  of  the  State  of  Olden- 
burg, June  13th,  1934,  which  I  quote  in 
extenso:  "In  the  national-socialist  state 
pupils,  male  and  female,  must  not,  in  the 
decision  of  their  marks  and  promotions,  be 
judged  merely  by  whether  or  not  they  have 
absorbed  the  necessary  amount  of  knowl- 
edge. At  least  of  the  same  importance  is 
their  training  in  body,  character,  and 
politics  as  given,  outside  of  school,  only  by 
the  divisions  of  the  N.S.  party.  From  now 


on,  therefore,  special  emphasis  is  to  be  put 
in  all  schools  in  making  decisions  as  to 
promotions  and  examinations  on  the 
question  of  how  long  and  with  what  success 
the  pupils  have  been  active  in  the  said 
divisions.  Any  claim  that  the  parents  are 
not  in  favor  of  such  activities  will  be  with- 
out importance  for  the  decision  of  the 
school." 

These  documents  are  offered  without 
comment. 

The  above  named  organizations  of  the 
N.S.  state  are  not,  however,  the  only  ones 
which  affect,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
course  of  education.  There  is,  principally, 
the  Freiwillige  Arbeitsdienst  (Voluntary 
Labor  Service;,  the  organization  in  which 
every  German  is  supposed  to  spend  a 
definite  time,  which  coincides,  if  not  with 
his  school  days,  at  least  with  that  ordinarily 
devoted  to  his  studies  at  the  university. 
Furthermore,  there  are  the  camps,  in 
which  the  various  groups  of  students  are 
spending  a  certain  time,  such  as  the  already 
existing  ones  for  those  absolving  their  state 
examination  in  jurisprudence.  How  far 
these  organizations  are  interrelated  or 
coincide  is  not  as  yet  quite  clear,  and  it  will 
no  doubt  take  considerable  time  before 
they  are  definitively  organized.  It  is  further 
not  very  clear,  at  least  to  the  writer,  how 
these  various  activities  can  be  carried  on 
and  correlated  with  the  years  of  study 
without  encroaching  too  much  upon  the 
actual  educational  work  to  be  done.  If,  for 
instance,  the  Saturday  has  been  taken  out 
of  secondary  education  and  has  been  made 
over  into  a  day  devoted  entirely  to  the 
political  organizations,  it  is  not  quite  ap- 
parent how  this  can  be  achieved  without  a 
serious  diminution  of  the  work  in  school. 
However,  only  the  future  can  show  what 
success  this  new  system  is  able  to  achieve 
or,  indeed,  whether  it  is  even  feasible. 

Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Science  and  education,  in  the  new  Ger- 
many, are  no  longer  Selbstzweck.  They  are 
only  means,  in  the  hand  of  the  state,  to 
achieve  the  political  and  economic  aims  of 
the  nation,  which  is  to  say,  the  ruling 
party,  and  to  serve  the  "Ertiichtigung"  (a 
newly  coined  word,  signif\ing  approxi- 
mately "a  strengthening")  of  the  coming 
generation  in  their  principles.  \Vhatever  it 
is,  it  is  not  education  or  science  in  the  old 
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sense,  or  in  the  sense  commonly  understood 
in  the  world.  That  this  world  is  not  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  change  may  be 
taken  from  the  comment  of  Rudolf  Hess, 
second  in  command  of  the  party,  who 
stated,  in  his  interview  with  the  foreign 
journalists,  how  "grieved  he  was  that 
there  should  be  the  opinion  that  his  party 
was  out  to  destroy  science." 

When  the  Russian  Soviet  Union  issued 
its  new  Code  of  Civil  Law,  the  first  para- 
graph ran,  as  far  as  I  can  quote  it  cor- 


rectly from  memory:  "The  bourgeois 
rights  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  state,  as 
long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  the  common  welfare."  Para- 
phrased, this  might  be  rendered  applicable 
to  Germany  today  as  follows:  "Science  and 
education,  in  present-day  Germany,  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  state,  as  long  as  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  aims  and  interests 
of  the  National  Socialist  Party." 

And.  one  might  add,  just  that  far  and  no 
farther. 


ANN  CONFESSES 

By  John  Homer  Dye 

Three  times  have  these  acacias  bloomed, 

And  bud  again  for  four, 
Since  foot  of  his  made  tracks  within 

The  path  that  meets  my  door. 

Three  times  the  spring  has  come  and  gone, 

And  three  the  harvests  by; 
But  what  do  springs  or  harvests  mean 

To  love  that  does  not  die. 

I've  set  my  days  in  a  pattern  prim. 

My  tasks  all  neat  in  a  row, 
And  trained  my  feet  that  they  must  step 

But  only  thus  and  so. 

I've  left  my  hands  no  idle  hour 
From  dawn  till  daylight  goes, 

And  taught  my  tongue  it  may  not  shape 
The  loveliest  name  it  knows. 

But  even  so,  I  dream  sometimes. 
When  twilight  softly  lingers, 

And  sift  the  ash  that  was  my  heart 
Between  my  listless  fingers. 

And  well  I  know  that  if  his  shadow 

But  falls  athwart  my  door 
This  ash  and  char  and  cinder  cold 

Will  all  be  flame  once  more. 
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JOSIAH  QUINCY  TO  MR.  BARNARD 

( This  letter,  written  by  Josiah  Quincy,  December  i,  i860,  was  given  to  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Gorham,  of  Xoroton,  Connecticut) 


M.  Barnard 
Dear  Sir 

You  ask  briefly  the  position  of  Phillips 
Academy  as  to  studies,  textbooks,  methods 
&  discipline. 

That  Academy  was  founded  in  the  year 
1 778,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, by  the  united  contributions  of  three 
brothers,  Samuel,  John  &  William  Phil- 
lips, all  of  them  men  of  property,  accord- 
ing to  the  scale  of  that  day,  &  all  of  a  lib- 
eral spirit  towards  every  object,  religious 
moral,  or  educational.  But  the  real  author 
and  instigator  of  that  foundation  was  the 
son  of  the  first  of  the  abovenamed,  who 
was  known  during  the  early  periods  of  his 
life,  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Junior. 
He  was  during  his  whole  life  one  of  the 
most  distinguished,  exemplary  &  popular 
men  in  Massachusetts;  active  spirited,  in- 
fluential &  ready  &  a  leader,  in  every 
good  work.  He  had  the  control  of  the 
hearts  of  his  father  &  two  uncles  &  was  un- 
doubtedly the  influential  spirit  giving  vi- 
tality to  the  plan  of  that  institution.  There 
was  only  one  academy  in  the  state  at  that 
time,  Dummer  Academy  at  Newbury, 
which,  although  it  had  sent  forth  many 
good  scholars,  was  then  going  to  decay 
and  the  beautiful  and  commanding  site  in 
the  South  Parish  of  Andover,  which  that 
institution  now  occupies,  was  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  causes  of  the  idea  of  the 
institution  as  well  as  of  its  locality.  Elipha- 
let  Pearson  had  been  educated  at  Dummer 
Academy,  was  distinguished  for  his  schol- 
arship &  zeal  in  the  cause  of  classical 
learning.  Samuel  Phillips  had  formed  an 
intimacy  with  him  at  college,  though  in 
different  classes,  and  entertained  a  high 
opinion  both  of  his  literary  attainments 
and  spirit  of  discipline.  Phillips  Academy 
was  projected  with  reference  to  his  becom- 
ing its  first  master;  and  his  aid  was  joined 
with  that  of  his  friend  Phillips  in  forming 
the  Constitution  of  the  Academy. 

The  time  of  its  foundation  was  unques- 


tionably most  inauspicious  to  its  success, 
but  young  Phillips  was  of  a  spirit  that 
quailed  before  no  obstacles.  It  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  model  institution  of  the  kind 
and  no  pains  were  omitted  to  secure  its 
success  and  notwithstanding  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  political  aspect  of  the  time 
and  the  perpetually  increasing  deprecia- 
tion of  paper  money,  it  was  sustained  in 
great  usefulness  &  prosperity.  I  was  sent  to 
that  Academy  within  a  month  after  its 
opening,  in  May  1778,  being  the  sev'enth 
admission  on  its  catalogue.  I  had  just  then 
entered  upon  my  seventh  year,  and  was 
thrust  at  once  into  my  Latin,  at  a  period 
of  life  when  noun.  Pronoun  &  Participle 
were  terms  of  mysterious  meaning,  which 
all  the  explanations  of  my  grammar  &  my 
master,  for  a  long  time  vainly  attempted 
to  make  me  comprehend.  But  the  laws  of 
the  school  were  imperious.  They  had  no 
regard  for  my  age  and  I  was  for  years  sub- 
mitted to  the  studies  of  discipline  of  the 
seminary,  which,  though  I  could  repeat 
the  former,  through  want  of  comprehen- 
sion of  their  meaning  I  could  not  possibly 
understand.  I  was  sent  to  the  Academy  two 
years,  at  least,  before  I  ought  to  have  been. 
But  William  Phillips  was  my  Grandfather, 
it  was  deemed  desirable  that  the  founders 
of  the  Academy  should  show  confidence  in 
its  advantages.  I  was  therefore  sent  at  once, 
upon  its  first  opening,  and  I  have  always 
regarded  the  severe  discipline  to  which  I 
was  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  my  years  to  my  studies,  as  a 
humble  contribution  towards  the  success  of 
the  Academy. 

"The  course  of  studies  &  textbooks  I  do 
not  believe  I  can,  from  memoiA^  exactly 
recapitulate.  I  cannot  however  be  far  out 
of  the  way  in  stating  that  Cheevers  Acci- 
dence was  our  first  book  the  second  Cor- 
derius — the  third  Nepos  then,  if  I  mistake 
not  came  Vitgil.  There  may  have  been 
some  intermediate  author,  which  has 
escaped  my  memory.  But  besides  Virgil  I 
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have  now  no  recollection  of  any  higher 
author. 

Our  Grammar  was  Wards,  in  which  all 
the  rules  &  explanations  are  in  Latin  and 
we  were  drilled  sedulously  in  writing  this 
language  far  enough  to  get  into  the  Uni- 
versity; our  studies  in  Greek  were  very 
slight  &  superficial.  Gloucester  Greek 
Grammar  was  our  guide  in  that  language 
and  a  thorough  ability  to  construe  the 
four  Gospels  was  all  required  of  us  to 
enter  the  college. 

These  are  the  best  answers  I  can  give 
to  your  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  "studies 
&  textbooks"  but  I  am  not  confident  that 
my  memory  serves  me  with  exactness.  Our 
preparation  was  limited  enough,  but  suf- 
ficient for  the  poverty  &  distracted  state  of 
the  period.  Of  "methods  &  discipline" 
for  which  you  inquire  I  can  only  say  that 
the  former  was  strict  &  exact  and  the 
latter  severe.  Pearson  was  a  convert  to 
thorough  discipline,  monitors  kept  an  ac- 
count of  all  of  a  students  failures,  idleness, 
inattention,  whispering  &  like  deviations 
from  order,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
were  bestowed  substantial  rewards  for 
such  self  indulgences,  distributed  upon  the 
head  &  the  hand,  with  no  lack  of  strength 
or  fidelity. 

In  that  day  Arithmetic  was  begun  at  the 
University.  The  degree  of  preparation  for 
college  and  the  amount  of  the  studies  with- 
in it  are  not  worthy  of  remembrance,  when 
compared  with  the  means  of  acquirement 
now  presented  to  the  aspiring  student. 

Your  other  inquiries  I  should  be  happy 
to  make  the  subject  of  reply,  but  long  ces- 
sation of  familiarity  with  the  objects  to 
which  they  relate,  makes  me  dubious  of 
my  power  to  add  anything  important  to 
their  history.  My  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Boston  was  obtained  only 
during  the  vacations  of  the  Academy  and 
had  chief  references  to  improvement  in  my 


writing.  Their  advantages  were  few  enough 
&  humble  enough.  The  education  of 
females  very  slight  and  limited  to  reading, 
writing  &  the  earlier  branches  of  Arith- 
metic. 

The  interests  of  schools  and  of  education 
were  thirty  years  ago  subjects  of  my  thought 
&  writing,  but  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
interposition  of  other  objects  &  new  duties 
deprive  me  of  the  power  of  aiding  your 
researches  on  these  subjects,  which  are 
however  easily  &  far  better  satisfied  by  the 
active  men  of  the  day.  Wishing  you  all 
success  in  these  wise  &  noble  pursuits 
I  am  very  truly 

Your  friend  &  serv't 

Josiah  Quincy 

I  Dec.  i860  \ 
Boston  J 
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General  School  Interests 


Return  of  Treasurer  James  C.  Sawyer 

Welcome  news  to  all  Andover  alumni, 
young  and  old,  is  the  return  of  "Jim" 
Sawyer,  after  a  prolonged  rest,  to  his 
Treasurer's  desk  in  George  Washington 
Hall.  Sympathetic,  wise  in  counsel,  alive 
to  the  interests  and  needs  of  boys,  steeped 
in  the  traditions  of  Andover  and  surpassed 
by  none  in  his  love  for  her,  he  will  again 
bring  joy  to  his  friends  and  new  life  to  the 
school.  We  have  missed  him  and  rejoice 
in  his  return. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Forbes 

On  August  17,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Forbes, 
the  widow  of  Professor  Forbes,  passed 
away.  For  many  years  she  had  been  the 
kindly  hostess  and  the  loving  friend  to  all 
members  of  the  Academy  faculty,  and  with 
Professor  Forbes  offered  an  example  of 
cultured,  gracious  living  which  was  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  knew  her.  Mrs. 
Forbes  left  her  home  and  the  grounds 
about  it  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  late 
husband  and  also  in  memory  of  Professor 
Forbes  made  Phillips  Academy  the  residu- 
ary legatee  of  her  estate. 


Faculty  Notes 

Mr.  Vernon  B.  Hagenbuckle  was  award- 
ed his  M.A.  in  French  this  summer  by 
Middlebury  College. 

The  Andover  Punctuation  Manual,  compiled 
by  Mr.  Emory  S.  Basford,  has  just  been 
published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  English. 

Mr.  Otho  W.  Allen  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  at  the  W'estminster 
School,  Simsbury,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Percy  F.  Smith  has  resigned  to  carry 
on  graduate  work  at  Harvard. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Stratton,  Assistant  In- 
tructor  in  Music  last  year,  now  has  a 
position  at  Massachusetts  State  College. 

Mr.  Roger  W.  Higgins  attended  the 
Summer  School  at  Harvard  University. 


''Jim"  Sawyer 

Dr.  J.  Roswell  Gallagher  is  co-author  of 
an  article  entitled  "A  Clinical  Comparison 
of  a  Purified  Glucoside  and  Whole  Leaf 
Preparations  of  Digitalis,"'  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

Mr.  Archibald  Freeman  and  Dr.  Arthur 
Darling  have  published  a  revised  edition  of 
the  Andover  "American  History  Notes" 
for  use  in  their  courses. 


Academy  Preachers  for  the  Fall  Term 

Rev.  A.  Graham  Baldwin 
Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin 
Rev.  Henry  S.  Leiper 
Rev.  Markham  W.  Stackpole 
Dr.  Willard  L.  Sperr\' 
Rt.  Rev.  John  T.  Dallas 
President  Clarence  A.  Barbour 
Rev.  Henry  P.  \'an  Dusen 
Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns 


Sept. 

23 

Oct. 

7 

Oct. 

14 

Oct. 

21 

Oct. 

28 

Nov. 

4 

Nov. 

18 

Nov. 

25 

Dec. 

2 
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Entertainment  Program  for  the  Fall  Term 

Oct.  5.  Mr.  A.  Lawren  Brown  will 
speak  on  "The  Blind  Spot  of  Science."  His 
argument  will  be  that  we  have  made 
scientific  investigations  into  every  phase  of 
modern  life  except  the  management  of 
money,  and  that  a  proper  understanding 
of  this  subject  will  do  much  to  relieve  the 
present  financial  stringency  both  among 
nations  and  among  individuals.  This  lec- 
ture will  be  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Association  for  Economic  Edu- 
cation. 

Oct.  25.  Ted  Shawn  will  bring  his 
group  of  men  dancers  to  Andover.  This  is 
a  new  form  of  entertainment,  thoroughly 
masculine  in  idea  and  presentation.  Sev- 
eral of  the  company  are  former  college 
football  players  and  wrestlers,  and  their 
dances,  in  a  variety  of  costumes,  interpret 
work,  play,  and  religion. 

Nov.  g.    Roland  Hayes. 

Nov.  10.    The  Hampton  Qiiartet. 

Nov.  22.  Mr.  Lee  Simonson  will  deliver 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Design  for  the 
Theater,"  which  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  theater  technique  as  well 
as  to  those  who  are  experts.  This  lecture 
will  be  in  connection  with  the  display  at 
the  Addison  Gallery  of  the  International 
Exhibit  of  Theater  Art. 

Dec.  8.    Don  Cossacks. 

Dec.  14.  George  E.  Sokolsky  will  speak 
on  national  and  international  affairs. 


Engagements  of  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns 
Headmaster-Emeritus  Alfred  E.  Stearns 

continues  to  be  an  active  and  influential 

force  in  education,  as  his  list  of  speaking 

engagements  for  the  spring  term  of  last 

year  amply  indicates.  They  are  as  follows: 
Preaching: 

April   8    Rutgers  College 

April  15    Mt.  Holyoke  College,  A.M. 

April  15    Amherst  College,  P.M. 

April  22    Dummer  Academy 

April  29    Bowdoin  College 

May    4    Christ  Church,  Cambridge 

May  13    Taft  School 

June    3    Hotchkiss  School,  A.M. 

June    3    Deerfield  Academy,  P.M. 
(Baccalaureate) 

June  17    Amherst  College  (Baccalaureate) 


Addresses: 
June      5    Andover-Newton  Seminary 
June      8    Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Country 
Day  School  (Commencement 
address) 

June      9    Lawrence  Academy  (Com- 
mencement address) 

June     1 1    Bradford  Junior  College 

(Commencement  address) 

June     13    Billerica  High  School 

(Commencement  address) 

June     15    Walpole  High  School 

(Commencement  address) 


Alumni  Fund  Exceeds  Last  year's  Total 

Again  Andover  has  a  full  school  in  spite 
of  continued  hard  times  throughout  the 
country,  and  again  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  Academy  have  shown  their  loyalty  by 
sending  sons  and  friends'  sons  to  the  Hill. 
As  was  true  last  year,  the  proceeds  of  the 
Alumni  Fund  will  be  used  solely  for  schol- 
arship purposes,  thus  enabling  many  a  boy 
who  could  not  otherwise  come  here  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  which  Andover  offers. 
It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  amount 
subscribed  was  $14,216.59,  which  was 
$142.61  more  than  a  year  ago,  while  the 
number  of  contributors  exceeded  last 
year's  total  by  193. 


The  Jacob  Cooper  Greek  Prize  Award 

The  Jacob  Cooper  Greek  Prize  of  one 
thousand  dollars  has  been  awarded  for 
1934  to  Stephen  Van  Nest  Powelson,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  P.  A.  '34,  and  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  freshman  class  at  Harvard.  To 
determine  the  winner,  the  ten  best  papers 
are  selected  from  the  examination  bcoks  in 
the  Three  Year  Greek  College  Entrance 
Examination  in  June  and  then  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  three  appointed 
by  the  American  Philological  Association, 
who  make  the  final  award.  The  prize  has 
been  offered  for  four  years  and  has  been 
won  by  Andover  students  twice. 


New  Faculty  Members 

Eight  new  men  have  been  added  to  the 
Academy  faculty  this  year,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  instructors  to  seventy,  the 


Donald  M.  Leith 


N.  P.  Hallowell,  Jr. 
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largest  teaching  staff  in  the  school's 
history.  Several  of  the  new  men  already 
have  done  notable  work  in  the  field  of 
education,  and  it  is  needless  to  emphasize 
the  advantages  which  will  accrue  from  a 
larger  faculty  in  the  way  of  smaller  classes 
and  closer  supervision  of  the  boys. 

Dr.  Howard  Crosby  Rice,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  engaged  to  teach  history,  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1929,  and  studied  the 
following  year  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School.  For  two  years  he  taught  French  at 
the  Loomis  Institute,  Windsor,  Connecti- 
cut, and  then  made  his  home  in  France, 
where  he  has  lived  for  more  than  five  years. 
After  teaching  English  for  a  year  in  a 
French  school  near  Versailles,  he  entered 
the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1933  received  the 
degree  of  Docteur  de  I'Universite  de  Paris, 
maxima  cum  laude.  The  subject  of  his  thesis, 
written  in  French,  was  a  study  of  St.  John 
de  Crevecoeur  entitled  "The  American 
Farmer."  Dr.  Rice  also  taught  English  for 
a  year  at  the  Sorbonne,  a  high  honor  for  so 
young  an  American,  and  during  the  past 
months  has  taught  French  at  the  Summer 
Session  of  Columbia  University.  Although 
his  teaching  has  been  in  the  languages,  Dr. 
Rice's  studies  have  been  along  historical 
lines,  and  he  is  a  competent  historian.  Mrs. 
Rice  is  a  graduate  of  a  French  University 
and  of  Bryn  Mawr.  They  will  live  at  141 
Main  Street. 

Dr.  Alston  Hurd  Chase  comes  to  An- 
dover  from  Harvard,  where  he  has  been  an 
instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  tutor  in  the 
division  of  ancient  languages,  and  one  of 
the  resident  tutors  at  Leverett  House.  Dr. 
Chase  received  his  B.A.  at  Harvard  in 
1927,  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  same  uni- 
versity in  1930.  He  will  teach  Latin,  and 
live  at  Pemberton  Cottage. 

Donald  Merriam  Leith,  who  taught 
history  at  Phillips  Academy  in  1929-30,  is 
returning  as  instructor  in  the  same  subject. 
Since  leaving  Andover  he  has  studied 
History  and  Education  at  the  Yale  Gradu- 
ate School,  and  has  worked  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Studebaker  in  the 
most  extensive  program  of  adult  education 
ever  attempted  in  this  country.  Mr.  Leith 
received  his  A.B.  from  Harvard  in  1929, 
and  will  soon  complete  his  work  for  his 
Ph.D.  degree.  He  will  live  at  Day  Hall. 

Norwood  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr.,  will 


take  up  his  duties  as  Instructor  in  English 
this  fall  for  the  first  time.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1932,  where  as  a  mile 
runner  he  was  a  mainstay  of  the  track 
team.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
studying  English  at  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, with  special  reference  to  his  work  at 
Andover.  Mrs.  Hallowell  was  Priscilla 
Choate,  granddaughter  of  Ambassador 
Choate.  They  will  live  at  234  Main  Street. 

Dr.  Peirson  S.  Page,  the  academy  medi- 
cal adviser,  will  have  an  assistant  this  year 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  James  Roswell  Gal- 
lagher. Dr.  Gallagher  received  his  A.B. 
from  Yale  in  1925  and  his  M.D.  from  the 
Yale  Medical  School  in  1930.  From  1929 
to  1930  he  was  interne  at  the  New  Haven 
Hospital,  and  since  1932  he  has  been 
physician  at  the  Hill  School.  While  carry- 
ing on  his  school  work  he  has  served  as 
Assistant  Physician  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  as  Instructor  in  Cardiology 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine.  He  will  live  at  39  Salem  Street. 

Ludlow  Elliman,  formerly  of  the  faculty 
of  St.  Paul's  School,  is  coming  to  Andover 
as  instructor  in  French.  A  graduate  of  St. 
Paul's,  he  received  his  A.B.  from  Princeton 
in  1 93 1,  taught  at  a  French  school  in 
Bergerac,  and  received  his  Certificat 
d'Etudes  Francaises  from  the  University  of 
Bordeaux.  He  will  live  at  Eaton  Cottage. 

Kilbrith  Jordan  Barrows  will  be  another 
new  member  of  the  History  Department. 
Mr.  Barrows  is  a  graduate  of  Phillips 
Academy  in  1927  and  of  WiUiams  College 
in  1931.  He  received  his  M.A.  degree  from 
Harvard  in  1933.  While  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy Mr.  Barrows  was  manager  of  the 
hockey  team,  a  member  of  the  varsity 
track  squad,  of  the  Vagabond  board,  and  of 
the  P.L.S.  society. 

A  permanent  assistant  has  also  been 
provided  for  Dr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher, 
Director  of  Music.  Mr.  Luther  Noss,  of 
Austin,  Minnesota,  will  handle  this  work. 
Mr.  Noss  studied  for  three  years  at  St.  Olaf 
College,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  where 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  choirs  in  this 
country.  In  1930  he  received  his  B.A.  at 
Northwestern  University,  going  from  there 
to  do  two  years  of  brilliant  work  at  the 
Yale  Music  School  and  to  win  a  European 
Fellowship.  The  past  two  years  he  has 
spent  in  Vienna  and  Paris  studying  compo- 
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sition  and  organ.  At  Andover  he  will  have 
charge  of  the  Glee  Club,  Orchestra,  and 
Band,  and  will  assist  generally  in  the  work 
of  the  Music  Department. 


Changes  in  Faculty  Residences 

During  the  past  summer  fewer  faculty 
members  changed  their  residences  than 
in  The  Great  Migration  of  last  year.  The 
following  new  addresses  are  given  here  so 
that  graduates  may  know  where  to  find 
their  former  teachers.  Mr.  Archibald 
Freeman  has  moved  from  Foxcroft  Hall  to 
the  Phillips  Inn,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Free- 
man will  make  their  home.  Mr.  Ray  A. 
Shepard  will  live  at  50  Salem  Street  instead 
of  at  Pemberton  Cottage.  Mr.  Freeman's 
old  rooms  in  Foxcroft  Hall  will  be  taken  by 
Mr.  M.  Lawrence  Shields.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Sawyer  will  be  at  46  Salem 
Street  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  May- 
nard  at  147  Main  Street.  Mr.  Richard 
Jackson  will  take  up  his  residence  in  Day 
Hall. 


Andover  Men  Win  Scholarship  Honors 
at  Tale  and  Dartmouth 

John  I.  Shafer,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '29,  and  Dart- 
mouth '33,  has  been  awarded  an  R.  Mel- 
ville Cramer  Foundation  fellowship  by  the 
Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  Special- 
izing in  genetics,  he  will  continue  his  work 
in  biology  at  Cornell  University. 

Norval  Wallace  Nichols,  P.  A.  '33,  has 
been  awarded  second  prize  in  the  Winston 
Trowbridge  Townsend  Prizes  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity for  his  essay  entitled  "The  Bronte 
Sisters." 

Kevin  Mclnerney,  P.  A.  '31,  has  been 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  Lucius  F.  Robin- 
son Latin  Prizes,  Senior  Junior  Series, 
Yale  University. 

Mahlon  R.  Mason,  P.  A.  '33,  received 
honorable  mention  in  connection  with  the 
award  of  the  Hugh  Chamberlain  Greek 
Prize.  This  prize  is  awarded  annually  at 
Yale  to  the  freshman  who  passes  the  best 
entrance  examination  in  the  Greek  re- 
quired for  the  B.A.  degree. 

Max  F.  Millikan,  P.  A.  '31,  won  a  first 
prize  and  Wilham  Jacob  Hull,  P.  A.  '30, 


won  a  second  prize  in  the  Thacher  Prizes 
in  Debating,  Yale  University. 

Charles  E.  Edgerton,  P.  A.  '33,  has  been 
awarded  the  Woolsey  Scholarship  for  ex- 
cellence in  Latin  Composition  and  Greek, 
Yale  University. 

Fellowships  have  been  awarded  by  Yale 
University  to  Charles  H.  Dufton  P.  A.  '30, 
(Economics),  and  to  Richard  B.  O.  Hock- 
ing, P.  A.  '24,  (Philosophy). 

The  James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize  for 
the  best  essay  upon  some  subject  of  interest 
in  the  domestic  or  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  government  was  divided 
this  year  between  Arthur  H.  Bissel,  Jr.,  and 
John  H.  Young,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '30,  for  his  essay 
entitled  "Labor  Problems  and  the  New 
Deal." 

The  Yale  University  Bulletin  for  June  an- 
nounces that  a  Philosophical  Oration 
(highest  scholarship  group)  has  been 
awarded  to  William  Jacob  Hull,  P.  A.  '30. 
High  Orations  (second  highest  scholarship 
group)  have  been  won  by  Charles  Henry 
Dufton,  William  Lewis  Sachse,  Richard 
Jay  Stern,  and  John  Hendricks  Young,  Jr., 
all  P.  A.  '30.  In  addition,  Charles  Henry 
Dufton  has  won  Departmental  Honors  in 
Economics,  William  Lewis  Sachse  in 
History,  Richard  Jay  Stern  in  English, 
John  Hendricks  Young,  Jr.,  in  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yard- 
ley  Beers,  P.  A.  '30,  has  won  High  Honors 
in  Physics  and  Campbell  Hall  Steketee, 
P.  A.  '30,  in  Applied  Economic  Science. 
In  the  Yale  class  of  1936  Duncan  Bruce, 
Jr.,  P.  A.  '32,  is  mentioned  for  General 
One- Year  Honors  for  Excellence  in  All 
Studies. 


Society  Scholarship  Averages,  Spring  Term 


P  A  E 

71 

57 

E  D  P 

70 

63 

A  U  V 

70 

38 

FED 

70 

36 

A  G  C 

69 

91 

PES 

67 

31 

K  0  A 

67 

09 

P  B  X 

66 

68 
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Scholarship  of  the  First  Grade,  Spring 
Term,  ig34 

Seniors — Stephen  Van  Nest  Powelson, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Charles  Holcomb  Daw- 
son, Uniontown,  Pa.;  Sigfried  Weis,  Sun- 
bury,  Pa.;  Edward  Hovey  Seymour, 
Greenwich,  Conn.;  Charles  Edward  Stew- 
art, Jr.,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.;  Samuel  Win- 
slow  Foster,  Brookline;  Robert  Wallace 
Orr,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  John  Clark  Mitchell, 
2d,  Denver,  Colo.;  Earle  Williams  Newton, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Upper  Middlers:  Ernest  Alfred  Johnson, 
Jr.,  Andover;  Charles  Appleton  Meyer, 
Hamilton;  Edward  Francis  Cregg,  Me- 
thuen;  Allen  Hazen,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Lower  Middlers:  Richard  Merritt  Weiss- 
man,  Boston;  James  MacKinnon  Gillespie, 
Andover. 

Juniors:  Caperton  Burnam,  Richmond, 
Ky. 


The  New  Course  in  Music  Appreciation 

At  an  informal  luncheon  gathering  of 
musicologists  and  music  instructors  at 
Columbia  University  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
subject  of  the  new  compulsory  course  at 
Andover  came  under  discussion.  One  very 
distinguished  musicologist  ventured  the 
opinion  that  the  giver  of  the  course  would 
have  to  metamorphose  himself  into  a 
humorist  or  a  clown  to  get  it  across. 
Another  ventured  the  opinion  that  the 
thing  could  not  be  done.  Still  another  that  it 
should  not  be  done,  though  the  opinion  was 
vouched  that  lack  of  interest  did  not  excuse 
one  from  familiarizing  oneself  with  the 
three  R's.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  some- 
what lengthy  discussion  the  writer  allowed 
himself  to  say  that  the  opinions  expressed 
were  at  least  comforting  in  so  far  as  they 
might  exculpate  the  giver  of  the  course  in 
case  it  should  not  be  a  success.  It  is  only 
fair  to  stress  the  experimental  nature  of  the 
undertaking.  Of  course,  it  will  only  be 
possible,  and  indeed  desirable,  to  present  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  great  movements  in 
the  development  of  musical  art.  And  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  such  a  view 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  a  liberal  education. 
It  is  expected  that  even  one  who  makes  no 
pretense  to  being  literary,  if  he  claims 
a  diploma  from  a  representative  school. 


should  know  something  about  Shakes- 
peare, and  it  is  quite  as  important  that 
such  an  one  should  also  know  something 
about  Beethoven  or  Brahms,  whose  sym- 
phonic masterpieces  rank  with  the  literary 
masterpieces  of  the  bard  of  Stratford. 

The  course  in  Music  Appreciation  will 
be  a  lecture  course,  profusely  illustrated 
with  phonograph  and  ampico  records.  In 
order  to  add  interest  to  the  course  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  for  the  most  part 
to  group  the  subjects  about  definite  per- 
sonalities, thus  introducing  the  biographi- 
cal as  well  as  the  musical  element.  The 
following  are  the  tentative  subjects  of  the 
course  which  it  is  proposed  to  present:  The 
Beginnings  of  Music;  Form  in  Music; 
Mediaeval  Music  (Troubadour,  Trouvere, 
Minnesong  and  Meistersongi ;  Palestrina 
and  Catholic  Church  Music;  Luther  and 
Protestant  Church;  Monteverdi  and  the 
Madrigal;  Handel  and  the  Oratorio; 
Bach  and  the  Organ;  Haydn  and  Chamber 
Music;  Mozart  and  Italian  Opera;  Beetho- 
ven and  the  Symphony;  Wagner  and  the 
Music  Drama;  Schubert  and  the  Lied.; 
Berlioz  and  the  Orchestra;  Liszt  and  Pro- 
gramme-Music; Schumann  and  Romanti- 
cism; Chopin  and  the  Piano;  Grieg  and 
Nationalism;  Debussy  and  Impression- 
ism: Schonberg  and  Modernism. 

C.  F.  P. 


Society  of  Inquiry  Receptions  for  New  Boys 

Newcomers  to  the  school  turned  out  in 
large  numbers  to  meet  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fuess 
at  a  tea  served  at  the  Phillips  Inn  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  September  22nd.  The 
invitations  had  been  mailed  to  all  new 
boys  from  the  Society  of  Inquiry  Board 
before  they  arrived  in  Andover. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  Society  of 
Inquiry  conducted  a  meeting  in  the  audi- 
torium at  George  Washington  Hall  to 
present  to  the  new  boys  the  various  extra- 
curricular activities  of  the  student  body. 
Judge  Elias  B.  Bishop,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  Dr.  Fuess  spoke  in- 
formally to  the  student  body,  and  the  fol- 
lowing students  briefly  outlined  the  activi- 
ties of  prominent  school  organizations: 
John  H.  Bishop,  the  Society  of  Inquiry; 
Robert  Sears,  Secret  Societies;  Wirt  Gates, 
the  Dramatic  Club;  Robert  Reigeluth, 
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Philo;  Newton  Burdick,  the  Academy 
Church;  Graham  Witschief,  The  Open 
Door;  Andrew  W.  Wingate,  the  Musical 
Clubs;  G.  B.  Vroom,  Jr.,  Peabody  Union; 
David  Williams,  Toe  H;  Charles  Miller, 
Managerships;  Newell  Brown,  Publica- 
tions; Norman  Cross,  the  Senior  Council; 
Frederick  Griffin,  Log  Cabin. 


The  Year's  Work  in  the  Library 

A  year  ago  an  interesting  communica- 
tion appeared  in  The  Phillipian  regarding 
aids  to  visual  education  and  the  various 
ways  in  which,  at  Phillips  Academy,  the 
classrooms.  Art  Gallery,  and  Library  were 
helping  to  make  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge more  effective  through  visual  educa- 
tion. This  whole  field,  just  beginning  to  be 
developed  here,  is  one  which  presents  un- 
limited opportunities.  The  Library's  part 
in  this  undertaking  has  been,  in  the  past, 
less  related  to  classroom  work  than  has 
that  of  the  Art  Gallery,  for  the  library  has 
chiefly  tried  to  make  known  to  the  faculty 
and  students  some  of  its  own  resources  and 
also  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  school 
subjects  of  current  and  general  interest. 

The  first  exhibition  was  held  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  year,  when  the 
Society  of  Inquiry  commemorated  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary.  The  Library's 
collection  of  the  earliest  records  of  this 
Society  were  shown,  together  with  pro- 
grams, pictures,  and  other  material  which 
set  forth  its  purpose  and  work.  This  exhi- 
bit was  followed  by  one  on  the  social  life 
and  customs  of  the  people  of  Germany,  for 
which  much  instructive  and  entertaining 
material  was  supplied  by  the  faculty, 
students,  and  friends  of  the  school. 

As  is  usual  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term,  when  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
Library  is  given  to  the  Junior  Class,  some 
of  the  Library's  valuable  and  rare  volumes 
were  placed  on  display.  These  included 
Audubon's  Birds  of  America,  Jansson's  Great 
Atlas,  printed  in  1657,  and  the  first  editions 
of  the  works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Early  in  this  same  term  an  exhibit  was 
shown  which  illustrated  the  whole  process 
of  the  making  of  a  book,  from  proofreading 
to  printing  and  binding.  This  exhibit, 
borrowed  from  Ginn  and  Company,  was 
supplemented  by  a  display  of  inexpensive 


editions  of  books  which  could  be  purchased 
for  a  dollar  or  less.  At  this  time  a  number 
of  books  were  secured  by  the  students  for 
their  personal  libraries. 

Many  fine  examples  of  early  cartography 
were  lent  to  the  library  by  Goodspeed's 
Book  Shop  and  were  shown,  together  with 
some  interesting  early  maps  belonging  to 
Mr.  Freeman  and  to  Mr.  Shields  of  the 
Faculty  and  those  from  the  Library's  own 
map  collection. 

The  library  of  Eliphalet  Pearson,  first 
principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  has  been 
presented  to  the  school.  Besides  the  his- 
torical interest  which  it  has  for  Phillips 
Academy,  it  also  possesses  great  value  in 
showing  the  type  of  books  which  made  up  a 
scholar's  library  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  A  selection  from  this  library, 
with  its  many  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts, 
was  displayed,  as  was  also  Phillips  Acad- 
emy's earliest  library,  whose  catalogue 
bears  the  date  181 9. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  students  was  the 
display  which  made  known  the  resources 
of  the  Mercer  Sports  Library.  This  collec- 
tion is  so  general  in  its  scope,  ranging  as  it 
does  from  chess  to  mountaineering,  with 
football,  baseball,  hockey,  and  other  sports 
in  between,  that  it  makes  an  appeal  to 
almost  every  boy  in  school. 

A  collection  of  geological  and  archaeolo- 
gical specimens,  assembled,  mounted,  and 
arranged  by  Paul  Shirley,  '34,  was  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  exhibits  of  the  year. 
Polar  Exploration,  with  special  reference 
to  the  present  Byrd  expedition,  of  which 
two  Andover  graduates  are  members,  was 
another  exhibition  which  had  a  very 
definite  interest  for  the  students,  as  did  also 
the  one  on  Yachting  and  Navigation,  held 
shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
vacation. 

The  final  display,  arranged  at  the  Com- 
mencement season,  was  a  collection  of 
Andover  material, — Pot  Pourris,  pictures, 
programs,  and  other  Phillips  Academy 
memorabilia, — relating  to  the  reunion 
classes  of  1884,  1894,  1899,  iQOQj^r'd  1914. 
This  exhibition  proved  to  be  of  much 
interest  to  the  returning  graduates. 

The  alumni,  very  thoughtfully  remem- 
bering the  Library,  have  presented  many 
items  for  the  Andover  Collection,  as  well 
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as  many  gifts  of  books.  From  all  sources, 
the  books  presented  during  the  year  num- 
ber 688  volumes.  1347  volumes  have  been 
purchased  and  77  magazines  have  been 
bound  and  added  to  the  permanent  collec- 
tions of  the  Library.  This  makes  a  total  of 
36,488  volumes  in  the  Library  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1933- 1934. 

During  the  past  year  the  Reference 
Room  attendance  was  92,413,  with  an 
average  week  day  attendance  of  400.  The 
average  Sunday  attendance  was  138.  More 
than  5600  books  were  placed  on  reserve 
for  23  courses.  The  number  of  volumes 
circulated  was  15,047,  which  does  not 
include  those  used  for  study  and  research 
in  the  Reference  Room  nor  those  read  for 
pleasure  in  the  Freeman  Room. 

2854  volumes  have  been  catalogued,  for 
which  9620  cards  were  made.  The  special 
work  accomplished  by  this  department  has 
been  the  cataloguing  of  the  books  on  Art 
presented  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York  and  those  in  the  Jane  Locke 
Wadsworth  Memorial  Collection.  Many  of 
the  books  in  the  Mercer  Library  have  been 
reclassified  and  recatalogued  and  new 
titles  added. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  the  Library  was 
given  by  the  reference  librarian  to  all 
Junior  English  classes,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  projects  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
Library.  Later  an  outline  of  instruction 
was  studied  by  the  Upper  Middle  Class 
and  an  examination  given.  As  their  part  of 
the  work  in  the  library  instruction  course, 
193  Senior  students  presented  bibliogra- 
phies on  subjects  which  were  assigned  by 
their  English  instructors  or  which  repre- 
sented the  students'  individual  interests. 
All  of  the  library  instruction  is  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  English 
Department,  and  the  marks  are  recorded 
as  for  work  done  for  this  department. 

The  attendance,  taken,  as  in  other  years, 
on  one  day  in  the  winter  term  was  708. 
Never  before  has  the  general  attendance 
nor  the  attendance  in  the  Reference  Room 
been  as  large  as  during  the  past  year. 


J^ew  Tennis  Courts  under  Construction 

To  replace  the  old  tennis  courts  torn  up 
to  make  way  for  Rockwell  House,  the  new 


dormitory,  the  Academy  has  started  the 
construction  of  five  new  ones.  Two  of 
these  are  extensions,  toward  the  track,  of 
the  four  present  Varsity  courts.  The  other 
three,  of  a  superior  grade  built  by  the 
Waltham  Tennis  Court  Clay  Company, 
are  being  placed  between  the  Varsity 
courts  and  the  Cage.  The  embankment 
toward  the  track  and  football  fields  is 
being  terraced,  and  here,  under  the  shade 
of  an  old  oak  tree,  spectators  can  watch  the 
best  of  the  school  players  in  action.  The 
new  courts  and  landscaping  should  en- 
hance not  only  the  effectiveness  but  the 
beauty  of  the  Academy's  playing  fields. 


Addison  Gallery  Notes 

With  nearly  two  hundred  members  of 
the  student  body  taking  courses  in  art  this 
year.  The  Addison  Gallery  enters  the  most 
active  period  of  its  brief  history.  The  re- 
quired course  in  Art  and  Music  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Upper  Middle  class  will  meet 
in  the  Gallery  during  the  fall  and  winter 
terms.  An  increasing  number  of  students 
have  elected  the  course  in  drawing  and 
painting,  and  others  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue this  work  on  their  own  initiative  as 
members  of  the  Sketch  Club,  a  voluntary 
student  organization.  The  necessary  read- 
justments in  the  exhibition  schedule  and 
program  of  the  Gallery  to  meet  these  addi- 
tional school  requirements  are  now  being 
made.  Supplementary  exhibitions  will 
have  a  definite  relation  to  the  new  courses 
in  art  and  history,  and  the  general  exhibi- 
tions will  be  of  increasing  interest  to  the 
student  body  at  large.  At  the  same  time, 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  hold  the 
interest  of  the  general  public  by  maintain- 
ing the  quality  of  these  exhibitions,  and  by 
continuing,  on  a  somewhat  reduced  scale, 
the  very  successful  educational  program 
with  the  public  schools. 

A  local  district  exhibition  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Merrimack  Valley  Art 
Association  brought  many  visitors  to  the 
Addison  Gallery  during  the  past  summer. 
This  new  organization,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Frederick  W.  Coburn  of  Lowell, 
well  known  art  critic,  plans  to  hold  yearly 
exhibitions  in  various  cities  in  the  district. 
The  initial  exhibition  at  Andover  was  of 
sufficient  quality  to  indicate  that  it  may 
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soon  rank  among  the  outstanding  summer 
exhibitions  in  New  England.  The  exhibi- 
tion inchided  paintings  in  oil  and  water 
color,  sculpture,  and  drawings.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  exhibition  were  made  by 
Mrs.  Cook  and  Miss  Chase  of  the  Gallery 
staff,  with  the  cooperation  of  local  directors 
in  Manchester,  Nashua,  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
Haverhill,  and  Newburyport. 

We  print  below  a  tentative  list  of  the 
major  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  the  Addi- 
son Gallery  during  the  present  year.  This 
list  does  not  include  the  class  exhibitions  or 
the  numerous  smaller  exhibitions  which 
change  frequently  throughout  the  year. 
The  attention  of  alumni  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy is  called  especially  to  the  Alumni 
Exhibition  which  is  planned  for  the  com- 
mencement season.  Please  send  informa- 
tion concerning  your  own  work  in  sculp- 
ture, painting  (oil  and  water  color),  prints, 
and  drawings  to  the  Curator  of  the  Addi- 
son Gallery  as  soon  as  possible. 

Through  October:  Paintings  by  Russell 
Cheney. 

Through  October  10:  Siamese  and  Cam- 
bodian Sculpture,  Javanese  Masks  and 
Puppets. 

November  5 — December  3:  Internation- 
al Theatre  Art,  arranged  by  Lee  Simonson 
(Museum  of  Modern  Art) 

January  3 — January  3 1 :  Chinese  Paint- 
ing (College  Art  Association) 

February  i — February  28:  Modern  Eu- 
ropean Textiles 

March  i — April  7:  Classical  Art 

April  15 — May  21:  Design  in  Local  In- 
dustry. 

May  21 — July  i :  Alumni  Exhibition 
Throughout  the  year:  "One  Man"  Ex- 
hibitions by  New  England  Artists 


New  Management  at  the  Commons 

The  task  of  providing  meals  which  the 
boys  will  like  and  which  at  the  same  time 
will  meet  dietetic  requirements  is  one  of 
the  larger  problems  which  confronts  a 
school  like  Andover.  This  year  the  Com- 
mons has  been  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Richard  Frazer,  a  man  whose  wide 
experience  in  catering  should  enable  him 


Cambodian  Siva,  iith-ijih  Cf.niury 
From  the  Loan  Exhibit  of  the  Addison  Gallery 


to  satisfy  even  the  chronically  critical 
schoolboy.  For  forty  years  Mr.  Frazer 
has  been  responsible  for  the  food  served  at 
many  big  hotels  all  over  the  United  States. 
For  a  long  period  he  had  charge  of  the 
meals  served  in  the  hotels  run  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railroad,  and  he  was 
with  the  Barron  Hotel  Company  for 
twenty-eight  summers,  and  at  the  Hotel 
Buckminster,  in  Boston,  for  eighteen  win- 
ters. 

Mr.  Frazer  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley M.  Cleveland,  of  Andover,  who  will 
arrange  the  menus  on  special  occasions, 
oversee  the  faculty  teas  and  the  dances,  and 
in  general  contribute  the  feminine  element 
so  essential  in  a  pleasant  dining-room. 

Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Painton,  manager  of  the 
Lake  Tarleton  Club,  will  act  as  Head 
Waiter  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  to 
see  that  the  student  waiters  learn  to  serve 
the  meals  correctly.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
Mr.  George  Miller. 
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HERE  AND  THERE— INFORMAL  ANDOVERIANA 


If  we  could  draw  a  map,  it  would  be 
amusing  to  picture  the  reason  for  the 
chaos  that  would  have  reigned  if  the  Head- 
master, from  the  golf  links  of  Dublin,  N.H., 
had  had  to  order  sudden  mobilization  of 
his  faculty  in  midsummer.  G.  Grenville 
Benedict  would  have  jumped  off  a  surf 
board  in  Honolulu  to  answer  the  call  of 
duty.  M.  Lawrence  Shields  would  have 
crawled  out  from  underneath  his  mosquito 
netting  to  start  the  long  trek  home  from 
Hudson  Bay,  and  John  S.  Barss  would 
have  handed  over  his  canoe  paddle  to  the 
second  in  command  from  his  camp  in 
Canada.  From  their  various  pursuits, 
hedonistic  and  otherwise,  in  England, 
Sweden,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
Messrs.  Basford,  Forbush,  James,  Parmelee, 
Spencer,  van  der  Stucken,  and  Hayes 
would  have  been  rudely  torn.  Kenneth 
Minard's  radiogram  would  have  come  to 
him  via  a  freighter  somewhere  between 
here  and  South  America.  Maine  (espec- 
ially Long  Lake  Lodge),  New  Hampshire, 
and  outlying  districts  of  Massachusetts 
would  have  fairly  poured  forth  peda- 
gogues, as  would  the  tombs  of  Widener 
Library,  Cambridge.  Dr.  Darling,  in  New 
Haven,  would  have  packed  his  and  Mr. 
Freeman's  American  History  Outline  into  his 
bag  for  further  work  in  Andover;  and  Mr. 
Peterkin,  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School, 
would  have  given  a  farewell  lecture  on 
Catullus.  Among  the  least  incommoded 
would  have  been  Dr.  Eccles  and  Mr. 
Heely,  on  the  job  in  George  Washington 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Paradise,  surrounded  by 
secretaries  in  the  Library,  turning  out  the 
pages  of  his  History  of  Essex  County.  Perhaps 
it's  just  as  well  that  such  mobilizations 
remain  where  they  are, — on  paper. 

*  *  * 

A  good  many  of  the  younger  Andover 
alumni  in  New  York  see  quite  a  bit  of  each 
other  at  the  Yale  Club, — Chet  Dudley, 
Harry  Jones,  Johnny  McGauley,  Bill 
Frank,  and  others.  Even  Harvard  and 
Princeton  men  have  been  known  to  enter 
the  portals  out  of  loyalty  to  old  Andover 
contacts. 


About  ninety-five  men  are  working  at 
present  on  the  new  dormitory  and  the 
addition  to  the  Infirmary.  More  coming 
later.  To  the  unpractised  eye,  the  situation 
seems  chaotic,  but  closer  inspection  proves 
that  the  foundations  for  both  buildings  are 
done.  In  fact,  the  laying  of  the  first  floor 
of  the  new  dormitory  is  nearly  completed. 
Not  to  mention  the  dormitory,  the  addition 
to  the  infirmary  is  very  grand.  About  one 
hundred  feet  long,  it  shoots  to  the  south 
from  the  back  of  the  present  infirmary.  It 
is  completely  fire-proof, — reinforced  con- 
crete floors, — and  everything.  A  portion  of 
the  present  infirmary  will  be  turned  into  a 
medical  administration  center.  The  hope 
now  is  that  both  the  infirman,'  and  the 
dormitory  will  be  completed  by  the  middle 
of  March. 

During  the  summer  Dr.  Fuess  just  about 
completed  his  work  on  his  history  of 
Amherst  College.  It  will  be  ready  for 
publication  soon.  He  also  did  some  work 
on  his  Coolidge  biography.  He  and  Mrs. 
Fuess  called  on  Mrs.  Coolidge  at  North- 
ampton in  connection  with  the  work. 

*  *  * 

Continual  rain  during  the  opening  days 
of  school.  On  Thursday,  September  20,  the 
Boston  Herald  carried  a  report  that  the 
weather  was  on  the  way  towards  establish- 
ing a  new  all-time  record:  12K  hours  of 
sunshine  in  the  last  nineteen  days.  The 
weather  odds  this  year  against  the  boys 
away  from  home  for  the  first  time  were 
terrific.  We  hope  that  we  were  able  to 
make  it  up  to  them  in  other  ways. 

*  *  * 

A  trick  system  of  fire  escapes  is  to  be 
installed  in  the  new  dormitory.  Doors  onto 
the  fire  escapes  will  be  at  either  end  of  the 
central  corridor  on  each  floor.  An  electric 
system  is  planned  whereby  opening  the 
door  will  automatically  sound  gongs  and 
bells.  The  temptation  to  open  the  door  for 
fun,  of  course,  will  be  great.  But  the 
temptation  to  go  out  through  the  door,  and 
on  into  the  night  in  search  of  further  fun, 
should  be  practically  nil. 
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The   interior   decorator   for   the  new 

dormitory  is  the  lady  who  did  the  interior 

decorating  in  the  work  connected  with  the 

restoration    of  Wilhamsburg,    Va.  Her 

methods  combine  art  and  practicaUty. 
*  *  * 

At  least  one  of  the  new  masters  this  year, 
Mr.  K.  J.  Barrows,  P.  A.  '27,  has  a  hobby 
all  of  his  own.  He  is  a  "bug"  on  railroads. 
He  knows  all  railroad  time  schedules  by 
heart  and,  travelling  across  the  continent 
this  summer,  he  got  up  every  morning  at 
3.45  to  gaze  at  any  engines  that  might  be 
passing. 


Overheard  at  the  Library  the  other  day: 

a  prep  asking  one  of  the  librarians  for  all 

references  to  the  death  of  Cellini.  He  is 

writing  his  biography. 

*** 

The  Headmaster  and  Mrs.  Fuess  enter- 
tained about  2200  people  at  luncheons, 
teas,  and  dinners  during  the  school  year  of 
1933-34.  Their  list  of  guests  included 
students,  parents,  trustees,  teachers,  friends 
of  the  school,  official  guests,  and  alumni. 
Three  teas  in  the  fall  were  held  at  the 
Phillips  Inn,  and  three  teas  during  the  year 
were  held  in  the  Commons.  All  other 
entertaining  was  done  in  their  home. 


Athletics 

By  M.  Law^rence  Shields 


Football 

WITH  heartless  indifference  and 
stolid  cruelty,  the  football  dummy 
daily  punishes  the  candidates  for 
the  1934  football  team.  The  veterans  that 
are  back  are  of  the  kind  to  make  the  heart 
of  the  coach  beat  a  trifle  faster  with 
pleasure,  but  new  talent  seems  to  be 
strikingly  absent. 

Mr.  Shepard,  backed  up  by  his  squad  of 
coaches  composed  of  Messrs.  Benton, 
Dake,  Billhardt,  Hagenbuckle,  and  Flana- 
gan, are  now  laying  the  ground  work  of 
conditioning  and  hardening.  Captain  Rob- 
ert A.  Sears  has  Kellogg,  Hite,  Graham, 
Cahners,  and  Moody  to  support  him  in  the 
line;  while  Viens,  Burdick,  and  Sharretts, 
from  the  1933  team,  will  be  found  ripping 
through  any  holes  this  line  can  make. 

On  November  10,  the  Red  hoards  from 
Exeter  descend  upon  Brothers  Field  in  an 
endeavor  to  swing  the  balance  of  victories 
to  the  New  Hampshire  side,  as  their  victory 
last  year  by  a  slim  one-point  margin 
evened  up  the  series  to  twenty-four  for 
each  school. 

Manager  Robert  Cushman  has  sched- 
uled seven  games. 
Sept.    29    New  Hampton  School 
Oct.      6    Harvard  Freshmen 
Oct.     13    Yale  Freshmen 


Oct.     20    Brown  Freshmen  at  Provi- 
dence 

Oct.     27    N.  H.  State  Freshmen 
Nov.      3    Harvard  Freshmen  2nd 
Nov.    I  o  Exeter 

Soccer 

Last  year  the  Exeter  soccer  team  played 
Coach  "Jim"  Ryley's  men  to  a  numerical 
stand-still, — a  one  to  one  tie.  This  year 
Manager  Witschief's  team,  under  Captain 
Bagg,  is  again  out  to  keep  the  palm  leaf 
from  having  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
cold  and  frigid  state  of  New  Hampshire. 
Besides  Captain  Bagg,  George  Thompson, 
Mendel,  Hazeltine,  Cross,  Swihart,  and 
Rosenfeld  are  all  heel  and  toe  artists  of 
sufficient  repute  to  carry  on  the  Ryley 
habit  of  winning  soccer  games. 


Eight  games  are  to  be  played: 


Oct. 

6 

M.  I.  T.  Freshmen 

Oct. 

10 

Tufts  Freshmen 

Oct. 

13 

Harvard  Freshmen 

Oct. 

17 

Open 

Oct. 

20 

Worcester  Academy 

Oct. 

24 

Open 

Oct. 

27 

Tabor  Academy  at  Marion 

Nov. 

7 

Exeter  at  Exeter 

Polo  ■ 

Several  of  the  Blue  mallet  artists  at- 
tended Lyle  Phillips'  polo  ranch  in  the 
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White  Mountains  during  the  past  summer. 
We  hence  expect  the  appointment  soon  of 
an  international  committee  to  report  on 
the  over  emphasis  of  polo  in  secondary- 
schools. 

The  first  athletic  skirmish  of  the  year 
took  place  in  this  branch  of  athletics 
when,  on  September  22nd,  Captain  Mott 
Woolley's  riders  tied  the  Dedham  Polo  and 
Country  Club  7  to  7  in  a  brilliant  six 
chukker  skirmish.  Manager  James  S.  Cop- 
ley has  arranged  a  schedule  which  will 
include  the  Dedham  Polo  and  Country 
Club,  Medford  Riding  Academy,  Norwich 
Military  College,  Avon  School,  and  the 
Dartmouth  Flashes.  Captain  Woolley, 
Copley,  Newell,  Brown,  Robert  Hector, 
Robert  Poor,  and  William  Poor,  of  the  old 
men,  and  Lathrop  of  the  new  men,  will  be 
among  the  more  ardent  and  the  better  of 
Mr.  Phillips'  squad. 

Club  Football 
The  club  football  coaches  are  again 
buried  deep  in  Jones,  Rockne,  Warner,  and 
other  great  masters  of  the  gridiron.  When 
Saxon  meets  Gaul  and  Roman  meets 
Greek,  spirit  runs  high  and  strategy-  even 
higher.  Although  the  outward  deportment 
of  the  coaches  toward  each  other  is  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  a  well  run  preparatory 


school,  there  are  rumors  that  the  sleeping 
volcano  of  jealousy  may  erupt  at  any 
moment.  Richard  Jackson,  mentor  of  the 
Greeks,  is  the  bone  of  contention.  Among 
some  he  is  considered  entirely  too  young  to 
win  such  a  signal  honor  as  the  club 
championship,  as  he  did  last  year,  from 
such  seasoned  generals  as  the  wiley  Para- 
dise of  the  Saxons,  the  tricky  Benedict  of 
the  Gauls,  and  the  erratic  but  briUiant 
Eccles  of  the  Romans.  Again  this  autumn 
the  club  games  will  be  contested  as  fiercely 
as  any  of  the  major  classics  in  the  country-. 

Track  and  Cross  Country 
Fall  track  is  in  full  swing,  with  Mr.  Peck 
and  his  famous  whistle  at  the  starting 
mark  and  with  Mr.  Patton  as  his  able 
assistant.  Doubtless  Penrose  Hallowell,  of 
Harvard  and  Oxford  fame  and  a  new 
addition  to  our  teaching  staff,  will  be  un- 
able to  keep  v-ery  far  away  from  this  sport. 

Mr.  Boyle  is  daily  urging  the  hiU  and 
dalers  to  better  eflforts.  With  Captain 
Horne,  Childs,  and  \Vatson  from  the  squad 
of  last  fall  to  lead  the  cross-country  men, 
they  should  acquit  themselves  with  credit. 
Three  meets  are  being  arranged  for  both 
the  first  and  second  teams,  the  opposition 
being  the  Dartmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
and  M.  I.  T.  Freshmen. 


Capt.mn  Se.\rs,  Coach  Shep.^rd,  axd  Manager  Cl-shm.\x 
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Alumni  Interests 


By  George  T.  Eaton 


2^th  Reunion  of  the  Class  ofgg 

Nineteen  members  of  the  class  of  1899 
came  to  Andover  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  their  graduation  thirty-five 
years  ago.  These  men,  in  the  order  of  their 
registry  on  arrival,  were:  Edward  F.  Ry- 
man,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  Charles  N.  Kim- 
ball, Sistersville,  W.  Va.;  James  J.  Brain- 
ard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Ralph  D.  Mitchell, 
Cleveland,  O.;  George  S.  Van  Wickle, 
Miami  Fla.;  Charles  A.  Hill,  Andover, 
Mass.;  Nathaniel  R.  Potter,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  F.  W.  Wilhelmi,  Duluth,  Minn.; 
John  M.  Dreisbach,  Easton,  Pa.;  Harold 
Roberts,  Medford,  Mass.;  T.  Beveridge 
Stiles,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Charles  O.  Day, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Carl  E.  Meyer,  Amherst, 
Mass.;  James  A.  Hatch,  New  York;  Alan 
Fox,  New  York;  Spencer  T.  Williams, 
Maiden,  Mass.;  Charles  W.  Littlefield, 
Montclair,  N.  J.;  Frank  A.  Hill,  Saugus, 
Mass.;  Henry  C.  Holt,  New  York. 


The  35th  Reunion  of  the  class  of  '99, 
though  attended  by  fewer  than  any  pre- 
vious Reunion,  was  most  enjoyable  and 
lacked  nothing  in  good  fellowship.  For 
Meyer,  Mitchell,  and  Wilhelmi  it  was  the 
first  '99  Reunion. 

Departing  from  the  custom  of  former 
Reunions,  the  Class  Dinner  was  served  in 
the  new  Commons  in  Andover,  which 
gave  those  attending  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  new  Hall  and  the  facilities  for  feeding 
the  students.  Sixteen  men  were  present  at 
the  dinner,  with  seven  sons  of  members  of 
the  class. 

Everyone  left  for  home  on  Friday  after- 
noon except  Ned  Ryman,  Fritz  Wilhelmi, 
Alan  Fox,  Jim  Brainard,  Charlie  Little- 
field,  and  Charlie  Kimball.  Wilhelmi  and 
Kimball  stayed  in  Adams  Hall  Friday 
night  and  left  Saturday  forenoon.  Mitchell 
went  from  Andover  to  Northampton, 
where  his  daughter  was  graduated  from 
Smith  College  the  following  week,  while 


Members  of  the  Class  of  1899  at  Their  35TH  Reunion 
Standing:  Wilhelmi,  Fox,  F.  X.  Hill.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Roberts,  Williams,  C.  A.  Hill,  Pot- 
ter, Kimball,  Hatch,  Dreisbach,  Brainard,  Holt,  Littlefield,  Mitchell,  Stiles,  Van  Wickle 
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Alan  Fox  left  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  where 
he  was  to  be  married  the  following  Mon- 
day. It  should  be  noted  that  Bob  Ruhl, 
coming  from  Medford,  Oregon,  got  as  far 
as  New  York,  where  he  was  prevented 
from  completing  the  journey  to  Andover 
because  of  a  troublesome  carbuncle,  which 
demanded  immediate  medical  attention 
there.  Pete  Farnum  was  prevented  from 
attending  by  reason  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Jury  in  New  York.  A  special 
delivery  letter  was  received  from  Judy 
Janes    enclosing   a    newspaper  clipping 


supposedly  containing  an  account  of  an 
alleged  automobile  accident  which  pre- 
vented his  attendance  and  which  he  asked 
to  be  read  at  the  dinner  to  explain  his 
absence.  However,  since  the  account  was 
sent  printed  in  a  Yiddish  newspaper,  there 
was  no  one  present  who  was  able  to  read  it 
and  the  mystery  of  his  absence  still  remains 
unsolved.  Telegrams  were  received  from 
Bob  Ruhl,  from  Anson  Wagar,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  and  from  Creighton  Whiting  in 
Chicago. 

Charles  X.  Kimball 


John  Demeritt,  Class  of  iSyy 

If  you  had  strolled  into  the  Senate 
chamber  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1897,  you 
would  have  been  attracted  by  the  stalwart 
figure  of  John  Demeritt,  the  sergeant-at- 
arms.  He  was  the  sixth  John  in  lineal 
descent  from  Hugenot  ancestry  and  the 
third  to  be  Major  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Possessed  of  business  traits,  he  early 
entered    railroad    work   and    rose  from 


John  Demeritt 
1 856- 1 934 


station  agent  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  road 
in  his  native  town  to  the  office  of  Citv 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent  at  Boston.  In 
the  Spanish  War  he  was  appointed  bv 
President  McKinley  as  Major  and  Pay- 
master of  the  volunteers  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  served  on  the  staffs  of  Major 
Generals  Merritt  and  Otis. 

Major  Demeritt  was  widely  and  favor- 
ably known. 


Richard  Thayer  Holbrook,  Class  of  i88g 

In  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library 
is  a  copy  of  Holbrook's  "Portraits  of 
Dante"  with  this  inscription:  'Tor  the 
Library  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  As 
a  record  of  the  high  regard  I  have  always 
had  for  the  school  that  I  knew  in  i88g  and 
that  I  was  so  happy  to  see  again  in  1929." 

The  American  doughboy  studied  his 
"Liberty  French,"  a  little  red  book  pre- 
pared by  Holbrook,  issued  in  191 7,  and 
distributed  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  the 
number  of  more  than  200,000  copies. 

An  eminent  philologist,  editor,  con- 
tributor to  cyclopedias,  and  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  he  has  shed  lustre  on 
the  graduates  of  Phillips,  and  we  mourn 
his  going. 


Obituaries 

1864 — Charles  Edward  Stowe.  son  of  Calvin 
Ellis  and  Harriet  Elizabeth  Beecher  Stowe.  was 
born  in  Brunswick,  Me..  July  8,  1850.  He  was  a  non- 
graduate  member  of  the  Bowdoin  class  of  1874  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1875.  He  was  a  student  at 
Bonn.  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg.  He  was  a  pastor  in 
Hartford  and  Simsbury  in  Connecticut  and  in 
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Bridgewater.  He  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1908 
and  devoted  himself  to  authorship  and  to  the  lecture 
field.  He  died  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Two  brothers 
attended  Phillips,  Frederic  W.,  1854  and  Henry  E., 
1855- 

1869 —  Orrin  Dayton  Kingsley,  son  of  Elijah  and 
Lucinda  Danford  Kingsley,  was  born  in  Sodus, 
N.  Y.,  July  8,  1849,  and  received  the  degree  of 
M.D.  from  the  Detroit  Medical  College  in  1872  and 
from  the  N.  Y.  Homeopathic  Medical  College  in 
1874.  He  became  a  physician  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
and  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  9,  1933. 

1870 —  Doane  Cogswell,  son  of  George  and  Eliza- 
beth Doane  Cogswell,  was  born  in  Bradford,  April 
29,  1851.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in 
1874,  studied  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
became  a  farmer  in  his  native  town.  He  died  in 
Gloucester,  August  1 1 ,  1934. 

1870 —  John  Seymour  Wood,  son  of  George 
Washington  and  Harriet  Wells  Clark  Wood,  was 
born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  October  i,  1855,  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1874  and  from  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School  in  1876.  He  was  assistant  counsel 
for  the  Elevated  Road  of  New  York  City,  editor  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  magazine,  and  wrote  extensively. 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  June  15,  1934. 

1 87 1 —  Charles  Albert  Mason,  son  of  William 
Albert,  1835,  and  Clara  Maria  Hodges  Mason,  was 
born  in  Cambridge,  October  27,  1851,  and  became 
a  civil  engineer  and  surveyor.  He  died  in  Cambridge 
December  31,  1930.  A  brother,  William  A.,  was  in 
the  class  of  187 1. 

1 87 1 —  Lewis  George  Wilson,  son  of  George 
MacKeith  and  Harriet  Maria  George  Wilson,  was 
born  in  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  February  15,  1853.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  fire  department  of  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  board  of  health,  and  a 
dealer  in  coal  and  wood.  He  died  in  Middletown, 
April  10,  1933. 

1872 —  Charles  Albert  Perry,  son  of  John  Albert 
and  Louisa  Butterfield  Perry,  was  born  in  Blanch- 
ard,  Me.,  April  11,  1852.  He  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  in  1876,  attended  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary  in  1876-78,  and  was  graduated  from 
Andover  Seminary  in  1879.  His  pastorates  were  in 
Windham,  Vt.,  Memphis,  Mich.,  Randolph,  Vt., 
Rupert,  Vt.,  East  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  Bath,  Me. 
He  died  in  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  June  23,  1934. 

1876 —  Charles  Peter  Clark,  son  of  Charles  Peter, 
1848,  and  Caroline  Tyler  Clark,  was  born  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  September  12,  1858,  and  entered 
railroad  work,  in  which  he  became  very  successful. 
He  died  in  South  Wellfleet,  August  22,  1934.  A 
brother,  Edward  L.,  was  in  the  class  of  1894  and  a 
son,  Tyler,  in  the  class  of  1908. 

1877 —  John  Demeritt,  son  of  Ezra  Edric  and 
Louisa  M.  Demerrett  Demeritt,  was  born  in  Mad- 
bury,  N.  H.,  August  8,  1856.  In  1879  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  In  1887 
he  represented  his  tovm  in  the  State  Legislature  and 
in  1897  he  was  Sergeant-at-arms  in  the  Senate.  In 


1898  he  received  a  commission  in  the  Spanish  War, 
retiring  at  its  end  to  Madbury,  where  he  died, 
February  i ,  1934. 

1885 —  Sylvanus  Everett  Frohock,  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Jane  Easton  Frohook,  was  born  in  Lincolnville, 
Me.,  September  16,  1854,  and  was  graduated  from 
Brown  in  1889  and  from  Newton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1892.  He  held  pastorates  in  Spring- 
field, Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  Camden  and  Milo,  Me.  He  retired  from  the 
ministry  in  1930  and  died  in  Sanford,  Me.,  August 
13,  1934.  A  son,  Richard  R.,  was  in  the  class  of  1921 . 

1886 —  Andrew  James  Ames,  son  of  Curtis  Brad- 
ford and  Eliza  Hopper  Ames,  was  born  in  Hutchin- 
son, Minn.,  March  24,  1866  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  Medical  School.  He 
practiced  his  profession  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
until  1902.  He  was  a  physician  in  Wheaton,  Minn., 
for  three  years  and  in  Forbes,  N.  Dak.,  for  seventeen 
years.  In  1921  he  was  appointed  to  the  examining 
board  at  the  Veterans  Administration  Bureau  at 
Fort  Snelling,  at  a  Fargo  Hospital  and  in  Chicago. 
He  died  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

1886 — Ernest  Lynde  Selden,  son  of  Richard 
Lynde  and  Sarah  Meigs  Loper  Selden,  was  born  in 
Hadlyme,  Conn.,  March  8,  1866,  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1890,  became  paying  teller  in  Deep 
River  (Conn.)  National  Bank,  engaged  in  mining  in 
Colorado,  was  chief  clerk  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Minnesota  Iron  Co.,  clerk  in  the  Duluth  office 
of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  and  clerk  in  the 
Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company  of  Duluth,  Minn.  He 
had  also  served  as  selectman  in  Hadlyme,  where  he 
died  June  20,  1934.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lyme 
Board  of  Education  and  in  1932  was  elected  to  the 
Connecticut  Assembly. 

1888 — Andrew  Watson  Barton,  son  of  John  Dun- 
can and  Eliza  Garner  Barton,  was  born  in  Torring- 
ton,  Conn.,  October  1 1,  1865  and  died  December  5, 
1933- 

1888 — Alfred  Bruce  Chace,  son  of  A.  Frank  Ben- 
jamin and  Mary  Zilpah  Bruce  Chace,  was  born  in 
Hinsdale,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  1868  and  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1892.  He  was  district  attorney  for  nine 
years  and  was  Surrogate  of  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.  He  was  president  of  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  died  February  26,  1934. 

1888 — Roy  Knight  Farwell,  son  of  Salon  Zopher 
and  Louise  Amand  Farwell,  was  born  in  Freeport, 
111.,  March  26,  1872.  He  was  in  the  telephone  busi- 
ness and  was  on  the  board  of  education  in  Freepoit, 
where  he  died  August  25,  1933. 

1888 — Thomas  Newton  Owen,  son  of  Thomas 
Morris  and  Jane  Williams  Owen,  was  born  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  15,  1866,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Hamilton  in  1892  and  from  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1895.  He  was  an  instructor 
in  Talladega  Theological  Seminary  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  work 
in  South  Carolina.  He  was  pastor  at  Eastport,  Me., 
and  died  in  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  August  24,  1934. 
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1888 —  David  Alexander  Shaw,  son  of  Hector  and 
Rachel  McLaren  Shaw,  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  August  24,  1867,  and  was  a  member  of 
Phillips  Exeter  in  1883.  He  became  a  bank  director 
in  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  a  president  of  the  Simplex 
Motor  Co.,  a  president  of  the  Grant  Motor  Co.,  and 
since  1922  had  been  general  manager  of  the  Mon- 
mouth Products  Co.,  manufacturers  of  automobile 
parts.  He  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  12,  1933. 

1889 —  Stephen  Brown,  son  of  Stephen  and  Esther 
Lamprey  Brown,  was  born  in  Kensington,  N.  H., 
May  19,  1870  and  was  a  farmer  in  his  native  town, 
where  he  died  March  29,  1934. 

1889 —  Richard  Thayer  Holbrook,  son  of  Dwight 
and  Kalista  Thayer  Holbrook,  was  born  in  Windsor 
Locks,  Conn.,  December  13,  1870,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1893.  He  was  a  student  at  the 
Universities  of  Paris  and  of  Berlin  and  taught  at 
Yale,  Columbia,  Bryn  Mawr.  He  was  on  the  editor- 
ial staff  of  D.  C.  Heath  in  191  7,  but  enlisted  in  the 
World  War,  and  in  191 9  went  to  the  University  of 
California,  where  he  was  dean  of  the  French  depart- 
ment. He  was  author  of  many  books,  fellow  of 
learned  societies,  contributor  to  encyclopedias.  He 
died  in  the  campus  hospital,  July  31,  1934. 

1890 —  Charles  Albert  Home,  son  of  Gustavus 
Henry  and  Ellen  Hampson  Home,  was  born  in 
Dover,  N.  H.,  July  3,  1869  and  was  graduated  from 
Trinity  in  1893,  from  Harvard  in  1894  and  from  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge  in 
1897.  He  became  a  minister  and  journalist  in  Calif- 
ornia and  died  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  October  21, 
1930. 

1890  —  Samuel  Bumham  Shackford,  son  of 
Charles  Bumham  and  Caroline  Cartland  Shack- 
ford, was  born  in  Conway,  N.  H.,  November  11, 
1 87 1  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1894  ^""^ 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1898.  He  prac- 
ticed law  in  Boston  and  Dover,  N.  H.  He  was  associ- 
ated with  the  Strafford  National  Bank  of  Dover.  He 
died  in  Boston  February  21,  1934.  -A  brother,  Moses 
A.  C,  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1891 . 


Personals 

1880 — Philip  T.  Nickerson  has  returned  to  this 
country  after  an  extended  residence  in  England. 
His  address  is  151 1  Harrison  Street,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

1896 — Harry  J.  Colbum  is  connected  with  Wash- 
bum  College  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  in  the  Department 
of  Written  English. 

1899 — John  K.  Evans  is  vice-president  of  the 
General  Foods  Sales  Company  at  250  Park  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

1 899 —  .\lan  Fox  and  Miss  Lucy  Lee  Wilbur  were 
married  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  June  18,  1934. 

1900 —  William  Northrop  Morse  and  Miss  Geor- 
giana  Hall  Palmer  were  recently  married  in  Welles- 
ley. 

1904 — Irving  H.  Gallyon  is  a  special  secretary 


with  the  Metropolitan  office  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1 91 4 — William  \.  Coles  is  manager  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  office  of  the  Independence  Fund  of 
North  America. 

1 914 — Ludwig  King  Moorehead  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara Sargent  Gro\e  were  married  in  Concord, 
.September  i,  1934. 

191 7 — A.  son,  Edward  MacDonald,  2nd,  was  bom 
in  New  York  City.  .August  24,  1934  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  MacDonald  King. 

1922 —  Walter  G.  Preston,  Jr.,  is  assistant  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treasurer  of  The  Ohio  National 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

1923 —  John  Frederick  Fitchen,  III  and  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Nelson  were  married  in  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,June  23.  1934. 

1923 —  -Allen  MacMartin  Look  and  Miss  Maria 
Sloan  Auchincloss  w'ere  married  in  Kennebunkport. 
Me.,  July  21,  1934. 

1924 —  Theodore  Scott  Riggs,  First  Lieutenant. 
U.  .S.  Cavalrv',  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  the 
department  of  philosophy  at  the  United  States 
Military-  .Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

1 924 —  Charles  Henry  Sawyer  and  Miss  Katharine 
Clay  were  married  in  Lawrence.  June  28,  1934. 

1925 —  -A  daughter,  Ann  Willing,  was  bom  May 
26,  1934  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  Ames.  This  child 
is  granddaughter  of  Arthur  H.  Gerhard,  1894.  and 
of  Edward  W.  Ames,  1892. 

1926 —  Charles  Ruggles  Langmuir  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Murdock  Cross  were  married  in  Win- 
chester, July  21,  1934. 

1927 —  Hubert  Newton  Graves  and  Miss  Miriam 
Farrell  were  married  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  25. 
1934- 

1 928 —  James  Ruthven  Adriance  and  Miss  Nancy 
Lee  Clark  were  married  in  W'inchester,  September  i , 
1934- 

1928 — Howard  .Allen  Bloombergh  and  Miss 
Dorothy  LeBaron  Barrett  were  married  in  Annis- 
quam,  August  3,  1 934. 

1928 — Parker  \'esie  Lawrence,  2d  and  Miss  Alice 
Lorinda  Bliss  were  married  in  Bellport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.. 
July  14,  1934. 

1 928 —  Theodore  Farnham  Loeb  and  Miss  Elaine 
.Ahearn  were  recently  married  in  Longmeadow. 

1929 —  Dudley  Henry  Morris.  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Edwards  were  married  in  Greenwich, 
Conn. .July  14,  1934. 

1929 —  George  Howland  Parsons  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth McDonald  were  married  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
June  27,  1934. 

1930 —  Richard  H.  O'Kane  graduated  this  May 
from  the  U.  S.  Naval  .Academy  and  has  been 
assigned  to  the  steamship  Chester. 

1931 —  Gardner  C.  Cushman,  Dartmouth  1935. 
has  been  chosen  student  director  of  the  Dartmouth 
Players. 

1 93 1 — Seth  McCormick  L>'nn  and  Miss  Mary 
Pendred  Lego  were  married  .April  30.  1934. 
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TO  THE  ALUMNI 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund  an- 
nounces the  resignation  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Oliver  G.  Jennings,  '83.  Mr.  Jennings 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  since  the  founding  of  the  Alumni  Fund  in  1906 
and  since  1915  has  served  as  its  head.  It  will  be  difficult  for  those  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  Alumni  Fund,  and  for  graduates  in  general  to  express  their 
appreciation  for  the  loyal  work  Mr.  Jennings  has  done  for  the  school.  Under  his 
guidance  the  Alumni  Fund  has  developed  from  a  doubtful  experiment  to  an  assured 
and  invaluable  source  of  income. 

The  Directors  are  happy  to  announce  that  Mr.  John  W.  Prentiss,  '94,  has 
consented  to  succeed  Mr.  Jennings  as  Chairman. 

Among  the  alumni,  the  past  year  has  been  marked  by  a  developing  enthusiasm 
for  the  school  and  for  the  policies  of  the  new  Headmaster.  A  series  of  gatherings 
throughout  the  country,  climaxed  by  the  immensely  successful  New  York  Dinner, 
listened  with  intense  interest  to  Dr.  Fuess's  account  of  the  progress  being  made  at 
Andover.  This  enthusiasm  should  and  certainly  will  be  reflected  in  the  returns  of  the 
Alumni  Fund. 

For  the  last  three  years,  in  spite  of  the  relentless  grip  of  the  depression,  the  con- 
tributions of  our  graduates  have  slightly  increased.  For  1933-34  the  sum  was  $14,- 
216.59,  or  $142.61  more  than  the  year  before,  and  $1,038.94  more  than  1931-32.  A 
still  more  encouraging  fact  is  that  the  number  of  contributors  is  growing  also.  For  the 
past  year  1,338  men  gave  to  the  Fund,  which  is  194  more  than  1932-33,  and  144  more 
than  in  1931-32.  It  is  hoped  that  this  increase  will  continue  with  greater  velocity, 
and  with  the  loyal  help  of  the  Alumni  Fund  Directors  and  Class  Agents  it  is  certain 
to  do  so.  To  know  the  school,  its  policies,  and  the  fine  type  of  boy  brought  to  it  by 
the  Alumni  Fund  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  arouse  enthusiasm,  and  Mr.  Prentiss  is 
developing  plans  by  which  Directors  and  Class  Agents  may  become  more  familiar 
with  the  new  Andover. 

It  is  fitting  to  express  here  the  deep  gratitude  felt  by  all  connected  with  the 
school  for  the  generous  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  contributed  by  all  those 
connected  with  the  Alumni  Fund  organization. 

Scott  H.  Paradise 

Executive  Secretary 


Novemlier  30,  1934 


SUMMARY  OF  ALUMNI  FUND  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  1933-1934 
Showing  comparison  with  1932-1933 


Class 

Agent 

Total  No. 

No.  of 

Per  cent 

No.  of 

Per  cent 

in 

Donors 

Amount 

Sub- 

Donors 

.\mount 

Sub- 

Class 

'33-'34 

scribing 

'32-'33 

scribing 

Before  1868 

50 

4  $ 

41 

00 

08 

40 

00 

1868 

H.  M.  Silver 

12 

I 

15 

00 

08 

4 

98 

00 

24 

1869 

Walter  Davidson 

14 

2 

20 

00 

14 

2 

20 

00 

1 

.  1  iy 

1870 

20 

I 

10 

00 

05 

2 

30 

00 

AQ 

1871 

J.  A.  Garver 

20 

4 

1,032  00 

20 

4 

1.032 

00 

17 

1872 

S.  B.  Stiles 

14 

10 

56 

00 

83 

9 

53 

00 

56 

1873 

G.  T.  Eaton 

23 

22 

85 

02 

96 

15 

68 

57 

65 

1874 

W.  B.  Bryan 

24 

1 

10 

00 

04 

J 

10 

00 

04 

1875 

20 

4 

75 

00 

20 

4 

70 

00 

15 

1876 

Nathaniel  Stevens 

26 

7 

77 

00 

27 

81 

00 

23 

1877 

13 

2 

6 

00 

15 

1 

00 

aft 

vo 

1878 

L.  M.  Silver 

19 

16 

147 

00 

84 

21 

160 

00 

98 

1879 

G.  B.  Foster 

29 

23 

152 

00 

79 

25 

186 

00 

83 

1880 

35 

4 

42 

00 

u 

3 

37 

00 

08 

1881 

*A.  J.  Selfridge 

29 

5 

57 

00 

17 

g 

73 

00 

23 

1882 

46 

5 

155 

00 

I  \ 

13 

350 

00 

26 

1883 

O.  G.  Jennings 

40 

12 

457 

50 

30 

1 1 

430 

00 

26 

1884 

A.  F.  Stearns 

44 

26 

288 

00 

59 

12 

196 

00 

26 

1885 

L.  C.  Penfield 

35 

1 1 

37 

00 

31 

3 

25 

00 

08 

1886 

T.  M.  Banks 

42 

9 

152 

50 

21 

10 

164 

61 

.23 

1887 

F.  C.  Walcott 

53 

12 

182 

74 

23 

7 

175 

74 

13 

1888 

O.  H.  Bronson 

77 

12 

156 

00 

16 

13 

194 

00 

16 

1889 

E.  B.  Bishop 

80 

25 

465 

00 

31 

19 

354 

00 

22 

1890 

A.  T.  Harrington 

98 

17 

285 

00 

17 

17 

292 

00 

17 

1891 

S.  M.  Russell 

88 

31 

229 

00 

35 

16 

302 

00 

17 

1892 

J.  B.  Neale 

126 

51 

1,508  00 

40 

45 

1,713  50 

35 

1893 

F.  T.  Murphy 

119 

14 

238 

00 

12 

12 

123 

00 

09 

1894 

G.  G.  Schreiber 

127 

40 

1,182  00 

13 

16 

700 

00 

12 

1895 

E.  K.  Haskell 

139 

21 

179 

00 

15 

19 

132 

00 

13 

1896 

Arthur  Drinkwater 

155 

58 

368 

50 

.37 

39 

350 

00 

24 

1897 

S.  H.  E.  Freund 

123 

21 

116 

00 

17 

19 

145 

00 

15 

1898 

C.  C.  Wickvt'ire 

157 

24 

271 

00 

15 

24 

95 

00 

15 

1899 

W.  S.  Sugden 

121 

19 

217 

00 

16 

21 

141 

00 

17 

1900 

C.  D.  Rafferty 

124 

21 

590 

00 

17 

20 

533 

00 

16 

1901 

E.  W.  Campion 

123 

18 

113 

50 

15 

24 

129 

00 

19 

1902 

P.  L.  Reed 

127 

59 

460 

00 

46 

48 

405 

00 

36 

1903 

E.  B.  Chapin 

121 

16 

130 

18 

12 

17 

165 

00 

14 

1904 

C.  B.  Garver 

149 

28 

307 

00 

19 

25 

309 

00 

17 

1905 

T.  A.  Cushman 

132 

25 

146 

00 

19 

19 

128 

00 

14 

1906 

M.  D.  Cooper 

139 

13 

126 

00 

.09 

(, 

61 

00 

04 

1907 

J.  R.  Kilpatrick 

169 

5 

47 

00 

03 

50 

00 

04 

1908 

R.  A.  Gardner 
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32 

326 

50 

18 

35 

380 

00 

20 

1909 

W.  H.  Woolverton 
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14 

120 

00 

07 

11 

60 

00 

06 

1910 

S.  W.  R.  Fames 
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58 

183 

00 

30 

40 

100 

00 

21 

1911 

*J.  W.  Fellows 
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20 

165 

00 

09 

20 

167 

00 

09 

1912 

F.  M.  Hampton 

217 

23 

197 

50 

11 

16 

117 

00 

07 

1913 

James  Gould 

178 

40 

220 

00 

22 

38 

220 

00 

21 

1914 

A.  W.  Ames 

208 

31 

236 

88 

15 

16 

272 

57 

07 

1915 

A.  V.  Heely 

219 

20 

205 

00 

09 

18 

148 

00 

08 

1916 

Paul  Abbott 
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22 

239 

24 

09 

19 

194 

74 

08 

1917 

S.  Y.  Hord 

205 

20 

125 

00 

10 

6 

37 

00 

03 

1918 

H.  C.  Smith 

241 

44 

355 

00 

18 

38 

925 

50 

16 

1919 

O.  M.  Whipple 

213 

22 

137 

00 

10 

16 

81 

50 

07 
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in 
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Donors 
'33-'34 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Sub- 
scribing 

No.  of 

Donors 

•32-'33 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Sub- 
scribing 

1920 

E.  Mc\'.  Greene,  Jr. 

235 

19 

115 

50 

08 

17 

99  75 

07 

1921 

C.  S.  Gage 

254 

26 

106 

00 

10 

34 

128  00 

13 

1922 

H.  W.  Cole 

244 

15 

234 

75 

06 

23 

123  50 

09 

1923 

Charles  Watson,  III 

218 

15 

66 

00 

07 

13 

71  00 

06 

1924 

M.  P.  Skinner 

260 

10 

41 

87 

04 

16 

74  00 

06 

1925 

J.  D.  Dudley 

244 

36 

133 

00 

15 

1926 

J.  M.  Sprigg 

227 

5 

15 

30 

02 

16 

63  00 

07 

1927 

W.  M.  Swoope 

248 

16 

58 

48 

06 

15 

53  00 

06 

1928 

J.  R.  Adriance 

222 

27 

100 

34 

12 

19 

76  50 

08 

1929 

J.  0-  Newton,  Jr. 

242 

15 

28 

50 

06 

30 

81  50 

12 

1930 

W.  S.  Kimball 

239 

19 

53 

84 

.08 

30 

82  00 

12 

1931 

J.  B.  Elliott 

238 

9 

27 

00 

04 

29 

87  00 

12 

1932 

H.  W.  Davis,  II 

233 

15 

66 

95 

06 

40 

109  00 

17 

1933 

M.  W.  Vve,  Jr. 

257 

64 

67 

00 

25 

Non -graduates 

2 

360 

00 

1 

700  00 

8,955 

1,338  $14,216  59 

1,144  $ 

14,073.98 

*Deceased 


SUMMARY  OF  ALUMNI  FUND  CONTRIBUTIONS,  1907-1934 


Xotal  Subscribed  to 

Total  Subscribed 

Total 

Current  Expense 

to  Endowment 

Each  Class 

Before  1865 

$  7,503  13 

$21,490  00 

$28,993  13 

1865 

889  50 

7  00 

896  50 

1866 

1,362  00 

1,362  00 

1867 

728  00 

98  00 

826  00 

1868 

2,311  56 

1,133  00 

3,444  56 

1869 

1,665  95 

20  00 

1,685  95 

1870 

1,113  00 

1,113  00 

1871 

11,807  50 

1,702  00 

13,509  50 

1872 

2,476  00 

1,105  00 

3,581  00 

1873 

2,415  93 

95  00 

2,510  93 

1874 

1,142  00 

35  00 

1,177  00 

1875 

3,058  00 

3,058  00 

1876 

2,436  80 

100  00 

2,536  80 

1877 

1,625  21 

2,897  00 

4,522  21 

1878 

4,190  50 

101  00 

4,291  50 

1879 

4,437  46 

1,413  00 

5,850  46 

1880 

3,081  13 

25  00 

3,106  13 

1881 

2,988  29 

2,988  29 

1882 

6,547  00 

22  00 

6,569  00 

1883 

22,678  84 

1,000  00 

23,678  84 

1884 

7,880  26 

2,154  00 

10,034  26 

1885 

3,720  64 

1,400  00 

5,120  64 

1886 

7,240  82 

1,603  50 

8,844  32 

1887 

7,711  53 

273  00 

7,984  53 

1888 

6,332  83 

82  50 

6,415  33 

1889 

14,134  68 

466  00 

14,600  68 

1890 

14,494  36 

201  00 

14,695  36 

1891 

7,605  16 

105  00 

7,710  16 

1892 

31,994  57 

3,791  88 

35,786  45 

1893 

13,363  17 

968  00 

14,331  17 

1894 

16.160  64 

5,182  00 

21,342  64 

1895 

7,116  47 

405  00 

7,521  47 

1896 

15,320  55 

1,826  49 

17,147  04 

1897 

5,839  79 

242  50 

6,082  29 

Class 

Total  Subscribed  to 

Total  Subscribed 

Total 

Current  Expense 

to  Endowment 

Each  Class 

1898 

7,674  20 

1,485.00 

9,159  20 

1899 

7,520  00 

4,557  49 

12,077  49 

1900 

16,638  48 

10  00 

16,648  48 

1901 

4,853  50 

5  00 

4,858  50 

1902 

13,419  08 

157  50 

13,576  58 

1903 

4,688  64 

81  50 

4,770  14 

1904 

7,998  84 

91  00 

8,089  84 

1905 

6,404  77 

10  00 

6,414  77 

1906 

3,024  98 

5  00 

3,029  98 

1907 

3,767  95 

54  00 

3,821  95 

1908 

4,263  40 

37  50 

4,300  90 

1909 

3,722  60 

184  50 

3,907  10 

1910 

5,117  46 

5.117  46 

1911 

4,171  80 

4,171  80 

1912 

5,487  96 

105  00 

5,592  % 

1913 

6,220  30 

90  00 

6,310  30 

1914 

5,919  11 

104  50 

6,023  61 

1915 

3,978  41 

3  00 

3,981  41 

1916 

5,752  08 

5,752  08 

1917 

2,776  39 

2,776  39 

1918 

5,518  75 

5,518.75 

1919 

2,351  05 

2,351  05 

1920 

3,026  02 

3,026  02 

1921 

2,142  70 

2,142  70 

1922 

2,227  25 

2,227  25 

1923 

1,053  45 

1,053  45 

1924 

1,153  28 

1,153  28 

1925 

1,414  38 

1,414  38 

1926 

636  94 

636  94 

1927 

543  98 

543  98 

1928 

1,107  94 

1,107  94 

1929 

765  31 

765  31 

1930 

685  84 

685  84 

1931 

233  00 

233  00 

1932 

175  95 

175  95 

1933 

67  00 

67  00 

Non -graduates 

8,061  00 

8,061  00 

Anonymous 

1  00 

1  00 

Washington  Alumni 

1912 

27  68 

27  68 

New  York  Alumni 

1927 

100  00 

100  00 

Buffalo  Alumni 

1930 

41  46 

41  46 

Gifts  from  friends 

not  alumni 

22,800  00 

22,800  00 

$79,724  86 


$477,832  06 


TOTAL  NET  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  1933-1934 


Total  Gross  Contributions  for  1933-1934 
Transferred  to  Current  Income 
Expenses 

Salaries 

Printing,  Postage  and  Stationery 

1933  Alumni  Fund  Report 

Class  Agents'  Expenses 

Dinners  and  Lunches 

Reporting  Speeches  for  N.  Y.  Dinner 

Sundries 


$14,216  59 

$12,018  67 

$1,200  00 
267  47 
348  03 
120  43 

84.50 

50  00 
127  49 


$2,197.92         2,197  92 

$14,216  59      $14,216  59 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 

FUND  SINCE 

STARTED 

No.  of 

Gross 

Trans,  to 

Net 

Donors 

Receipts 

Expenses 

Perm. Funds 

Receipts 

1906-1907 

640 

$    9,784  44 

$  1,126  62 

S    8.657  82 

1907-1908 

378 

6,720  67 

316  70 

$  2,899  00 

3,504  97 

1908-1909 

329 

4,331  60 

221  62 

752  00 

3,357  98 

1909-1910 

338 

4,054  87 

4,054  87 

1910-1911 

648 

6,436  54 

*767  45 

2,028  54 

3,640  55 

1911-1912 

494 

5,683  72 

114  35 

1,554  69 

4,014  68 

1912-1913 

716 

7,235  12 

205  20 

1,630  00 

5,399  92 

1913-1914 

731 

5,575  08 

283  13 

5,291  95 

1914-1915 

835 

5,468  47 

1,032  17 

4,436  30 

1915-1916 

1105 

10,444  49 

1,358  72 

3,066  85 

6,018  92 

1916-1917 

1144 

9,332  39 

988  45 

2,391  19 

5,952  75 

1917-1918 

848 

8,638  51 

745  09 

1,478  00 

6,415  42 

1918-1919 

962 

18,585  89 

355  08 

9,566  93 

8,663  88 

tl919-1920 

1920-1921 

1559 

14,512  30 

2,010  32 

600  00 

11,901  98 

1921-1922 

1415 

14,467  87 

2,914  81 

690  00 

10.863  06 

1922-1923 

1563 

18,499  76 

3,145  43 

633  00 

14.721  33 

1923-1924 

1494 

19,641  78 

2,578  06 

17.063  72 

1924-1925 

1748 

25,155  92 

1,911  21 

2.492  00 

20.752  71 

1925-1926 

1910 

26,008  05 

1,920  13 

24.087  92 

1926-1927 

1820 

28,801.02 

2,009  64 

1,000  00 

25.791  38 

1927-1928 

2363 

50,354 . 56 

2,223  09 

48.131  47 

1928-1929 

1927 

31,709  72 

2,143  70 

29.565  92 

1929-1930 

2049 

29,311  11 

2,804  27 

2.500  00 

24.006  84 

1930-1931 

1781 

22,274  87 

2,626  39 

19,648  48 

1931-1932 

1294 

13,177  65 

2.087  14 

11,090  51 

1932-1933 

1144 

14,073  98 

1,773  30 

12,300  78 

1933-1934 

1338 

14,216  59 

2,197  92 

12,018  67 

$424,496  97 

$39,859  99 

$33,282  20 

$351,354  78 

Gifts  for  specific  purposes 

42,800  00 

42,800  00 

Interest  from  permanent 

funds 

10,535  09 

10,535  09 

$477,832  06 

$404,689  87 

39,859  99 
33,282  20 


$477,832  06 

*$93.50  deducted  from  expenses  to  make  net  receipts  agree  with  amount  in  Treasurer's 
Report. 

fNo  campaign  on  account  of  Building  and  Endowment  Fund. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 


G.  H.  Catlin 
S.  S.  Langley 


1863 


1864 


(j.  R.  Lyman 
G.  A.  Siiivth 


1868 

H.  M.  Silver 

1869 
Walter  Da\  idson 
L.  B.  Hall 

1870 

James  Parker 

1871 

(i.  VV.  Cole 
J.  A.  Garver 
R.  M.  Griswold 
C.  F.  Thwing 

1872 
F'ranklin  Benner 
W.  M.  Brown 
Russell  Frost 
E.  H.  Harding 
E.  S.  Martin 
L.  M.  Merrill 
Elmore  Parker 
L.  B.  Smith 
S.  B.  Stiles 
G.  E.  Winslow 

1873 

N.  D.  Abbott 
J.  E.  Blake 
C.  C.  Bradford 
S.  W.  Clarv 
A.  W.  Cole 

G.  T.  Eaton 
Livingston  Gifford 

E.  H.  Lamberton 

H.  H.  Porterfield 
A.  L.  Riplev 

R.  M.  Rolfe 

F.  W.  Smith 

G.  A.  Wilder 
A.  U.  Bannard 
E.  B.  Case 

H.  V.  Condict 
W.  P.  Fiske 
Walter  Greenough 
W.  B.  Isham 

H.  M.  Plumer 
W.  P.  Sheffield 
N.  U.  Walker 


In 
Mem- 


1874 


W.  B.  Brvan 


1875 

H.  H.  Donaldson 

0.  A.  Knight 

F.  B.  McQuesten 
Charles  Wiggins 

1876 

F.  1.  Allen 
L  H.  Chase 
R.  D.  Martin 

T.  W.  Nickerson 
H. G.  Sharpe 

1.  K.  Stetson 
Nathaniel  Stevens 

1877 

D.  T.  Torrey 

G.  B.  Rogers  (In  Memoriam) 

1878 
Edward  Bailev 

H.  M.  Bonnev 
J.  H.  Chase 

F.  C.  Church 
David  Kinlev 
C.  S.  Mills 
W.  G.  Poor 

E.  S.  Pressey 
L.  M.  Silver 

G.  H.  Treadwell 
J.  L.  Wells 
Joseph  Wheelwright 
R.  B.  Whitridge 

W.  E.  Bailey  1  In 

F.  M.  Eaton  \  Mem- 
E.  V.  Silver                J  oriam 


1879 
H.  C.  Bierwirth 

E.  H.  Byington 

F.  G.  Chutter 
W.  H.  Crocker 

E.  P.  Fitts 

G.  B.  Foster 

G.  R.  Hewitt 
J.  H.  Manning 

F.  W.  Rogers 
W.  E.  Simonds 
T.  S.  Southworth 

C.  1.  Swan 
L.  L.  Trull 

E.  W.  Boutwell 

H.  F.  Carlton 
R.  H.  Cornish 
Henry  Fairbank 
M.  C.  Gile 

W.  A.  Harris 

D.  P.  Hatch 

D.  S.  Knowlton 
W.  D.  MacQuesten 

F.  D.  Warren 


In 
Mem- 


1880 

F.  O.  Ayres 

H.  J.  Brown 
Seneca  Egbert 
J.  A.  Waterman 

1881 

J.  A.  Atwood 
F.  D.  Greene 
A.  J.  Selfridge 

F.  B.  Towne 

E.  A.  Willets 

1882 
Porter  Beardslev 
A.  1.  duPont 

I.  J.  Justus 

J.  A.  Seymour 

G.  T.  Soule 

1883 

Hobart  Ames 
James  Archbald 

F.  S.  Chase 
N.  C.  Haskell 
O.  G.  Jennings 

C.  E.  V.  Kennon 
F.  E.  Parkhurst 

H.  F.  Perkins 
F.  I.  Proctor 
Lewis  Seymour 
H.  L.  Stimson 
E.  C.  Webster 

1884 
A.  D.  Alderman 
H.  V.  Ames 
R.  R.  Atterburv 

E.  M.  Berry 

A.  S.  Boardman 
H.  W.  Coolev 
H.  E.  Gale 

F.  E.  Garside 

E.  S.  Gould 

G.  C.  Ham 
G.  A.  Higgins 
A.  S.  Houghton 

F.  A.  Howland 

D.  A.  Hudson 
A.  S.  Knight 
A.  M.  Little 
F.  B.  Lund 
James  MacMartin 

D.  S.  Merwin 
F.  H.  Paine 
P.  C.  Phillips 
L.  B.  Richards 
W.  P.  F.  Robie 
A.  F.  Stearns 

E.  H.  Waldo 
E.  C.  Whiting 


1885 

("■ranx  ille  Benson 
W.  B.  Bentley 
Arthur  Goadby 
A.  C.  Hunt 
Walter  Lloyd 
J.  W.  Lucas 
L.  C.  Penfield 
S.  N.  Pond 
J.  H.  Scranton 
VV.  B.  Segur 
A.  H.  Wheelock 

1886 

C.  C.  Bovey 

C.  S.  Coombs 

C.  A.  Corliss 

John  Crosby 

Darragh  deLancey 

S.  C.  Lawrence 

E.  V.  Morgan 

Farnham  Yardley 

J.  W.  Lund  (In  Memoriam) 

1887 

J.  F.  Barnett 
E.  D.  Chadwick 
C.  P.  Davis 

E.  K.  Dillingham 
Walter  Dutton 
A.  M.  Hubbell 
C.  S.  Thomson 
H.  H.  Tweedv 
W.  S.  Wadsworth 

F.  C.  Walcott 
Raymond  Weeks 

S.  M.  Evans  (In  Memoriam) 

1888 

H.  A.  Bayne 

C.  G.  Bill 

O.  H.  Bronson 

H.  S.  Graves 

A.  H.  Jameson 

H.  McK.  Landon 

William  Marsh 

J.  E.  Otis 

W.  H.  Peabody 

G.  D.  Scott 
A.  F.  Shaw 

C.  P.  Vaughan 

1889 
P.  L.  Atherton 
J.  A.  Babbitt 
J.  L.  Benbow 

E.  B.  Bishop 
J.  D.  Cameron 
A.  D.  Coffin 

J.  A.  Dennison 
J.  P.  Edmison 
J.  L.  Emerson 
J.  H.  Field 
C.  W.  Frear 
L.  F.  Frissell 
W.  B.  Goodwin 

F.  E.  Grant 


W.  McK.  Higgins 

E.  R.  Houghton 

F.  W.  Klein 
C.  E.  Moody 
Clarence  Morgan 
Joseph  Parsons 
C.  T.  Peabody 
H.  N.  Spaulding 
A.  W.  Stanlev 
W.  B.  Stork 

C.  M.  Wells 

1890 

A.  E.  Addis 
Anonymous 
W.  A.  Baldwin 

G.  B.  Case 
C.  J.  Curtis 

F.  R.  Davis 

H.  S.  Emerson 
N.  E.  Griffin 

A.  T.  Harrington 
(i.  N.  Henning 
R.  W.  Holmes 

H.  P.  Moseley 
(j.  R.  Noyes 

G.  B.  Sargent 
J.  C.  Sawyer 
A.  E.  Stearns 
W.  F.  Williams 

1891 

C.  G.  Abbot 
G.  R.  Atha 
W.  H.  Babbitt 

G.  G.  Bartlett 

I.  W.  Bonbright 
J.  A.  Case 

H.  H.  Condit 
A.  H.  Cornish 

E.  V.  Cox 
J.  A.  Gould 
T.  K.  Hanna 
Clark  Holbrook 
J.  C.  Kimberly 
X'iscount  T.  Kuki 
V.  C.  McCormick 
A.  T.  Osgood 

W.  D.  Parker 

J.  P.  Roman 

S.  M.  Russell 

A.  E.  Skinner 

L.  W.  Snell 

H.  N.  Stevens 

R.  S.  Suvdam 

S.  P.  White 

K.  G.  Colby  1 

F.  W.  Drurv  ! 

P.  P.  Foster  |  In 

Clifford  Francis  \  Mem- 

F.  A.  Hinke\-  oriam 
R.  A.  McCord  i 
Frederic  Rust  in  J 

1892 

P.  R.  Allen 

E.  D.  Armstrong 

Richard  Armstrong 


T.  J.  Baldrige 
X.  L.  Barnes 
J.  W.  Clary 
Russell  Colgate 
S.  G.  Colt 
W.  B.  Cooley 
C.  A.  Crawford 
H.  B.  Crouse 
Johnston  de  Forest 
J.  M.  Dickson 
W.  F.  Duffy 
J.  F.  Eagle 
Heman  Ely 

F.  S.  Fales 
H.  A.  Farr 

H.  J.  Fisher 

A.  E.  Foote 

C.  H.  Foss 

I.  W.  Geer 

B.  T.  Gilbert 

A.  J.  Gilmour 
J.  AI.  Goetchius 

G.  Q.  Hill 

F.  L.  Hitchcock 
F.  T.  Hooker 

H.  S.  Johnston 
J.  H.  Knapp 

F.  H.  Ladd 

G.  E.  Lake 

G.  E.  Merriam 
G.  A.  Miles 
J.  G.  Mitchell 
J.  B.  Neale 
G.  H.  Xettleton 

F.  E.  Newton 
J.  S.  Phipps 

G.  A.  Plumer 
L.  H.  Porter 
Allen  Quimby 

B.  F.  Schlesinger 
L.  W.  Smith 

A.  P.  Thompson 
Percival  Thompson 
J.  P.  Torrev 

H.  O.  Welli 

F.  E.  Weverhaeuser 
W.  R.  Wilder 

L.  B.  Wood 
R.  A.  Alger 

E.  S.  Eaton 
Arthur  Foster 

J.  C.  Greenway  I 

L.  A.  Johnston  I  In 

G.  X.  McLanahan  ^  Mem- 
Edward  Saw>er  oriam 
George  Sheffield  i 

D.  B.  Wentz  | 
Xorman  Williams  | 

C.  H.  Woodruff  J 

1893 

H.  W.  Beal 

A.  R.  Brubacher 

F.  M.  Crosby 
H.  L.  DeForest 
W.  A.  Gosline,  Jr. 
C.  P.  Kitchel 

R.  D.  Mills 


F.  T.  Murphy 
Parkhurst  Page 
R.  D.  Reed 

A.  T.  Schauffier 
R.  H.  Spaulding 
VV.  T.  B.  Williams 

Edward  Sawyer  (In  Menioriani) 

1894 

W.  S.  Adams 
J.  H.  Alricks 
F.  L.  Beecher 
Hiram  Bingham 
Eugene  Blumenthal 
H.  L.  Bodwell 
Ward  Bonsall 
F.  H.  Booth 
C.  A.  Brady 
H.  K.  Brent 

C.  H.  Chamberlin 

E.  L.  Clark,  2nd 

B.  C.  Cocker 
H.  H.  Craig 

C.  D.  Divine 
Irenee  du  Pont 

F.  H.  Eaton 

D.  B.  Eddy 

E.  B.  Forbes 

G.  H.  Freeman 
S.  L.  Fuller 

F.  B.  Greenhalge 
L.  P.  Hazeltine 
J.  J.  Hazen 

G.  W.  Hinman 
Theodore  Hoffman 
J.  E.  Johnson 

F.  W.  McMillan 
J.  S.  Mason 
Newman  Matthews 
J.  S.  North 

J.  W.  Prentiss 
Ord  Preston 

G.  G.  Schreiber 

F.  H.  Simmons 
W.  F.  Skerrve 
A.  C.  Twitchell 
J.  M.  Woolsey 
P.  D.  Wright 

D.  L.  Eddy  (In  Memoriam) 

1895 
P.  G.  Carleton 
Williams  Cochran 
Robert  Darling 

D.  H.  Day 

G.  W.  Dulaney,  Jr. 
W.  H.  Field 

A.  J.  Grosz 

J.  T.  Harrington 

B.  S.  Harvey 

E.  K.  Haskell 

H.  A.  Heilman 

C.  E.  Jordan 

G.  McK.  McClellan 
J.  M.  Magee 

H.  W.  Morse 

F.  M.  Newton 
M.  B.  Patterson 


M.  S.  Sherriil 
S.  A.  Smith 
W.  B.  Smith 
W.  T.  Stern 


1896 


B.  S.  Adams 
F.  W.  Aldred 

E.  C.  Andrews 
H.  W.  Babcock 
W.  T.  Barbour 
R.  M.  Barton 

F.  P.  Bassett 
W.  C.  Booth 
H.  M.  Brown 
J.  W.  Burket 
Marlborough  Churchil 
T.  B.  Clarke,  Jr. 

H.  J.  Colburn 

G.  M.  Colvocoresses 

H.  N.  Crouse 

0.  A.  Day 
Malcolm  Douglass 
Arthur  Drinkwater 

C.  E.  Dunton 
W.  P.  Eaton 
Boyd  Edwards 
N.  W.  Emerson 
H.  M.  Emmons 
J.  H.  Finley 
W.  P.  Folsom 

E.  C.  Greene 

J.  C.  Greenway 

F.  H.  Hardy 

L.  A.  Hockstader 
M.  C.  Holden 
C.  S.  Hyde 
C.  R.  Lloyd 
A.  B.  Maltby 
Leeds  Mitchell 
J.  F.  Morrison 
R.  H.  Mull 
Albert  Newcombe 
W.  S.  Page 
C.  K.  Palmer 
Frederic  Palmer,  Jr. 
E.  A.  Park 
S.  D.  Pope 
H.  M.  Poynter 

E.  E.  Risley 
A.  S.  Roberts 
W.  B.  Rogers 

1.  W.  Sargent 
W.  D.  Sawyer 
R.  J.  Schweppe 
Kenneth  Seaver 
Robert  Stevenson 
W.  V.  Taylor 

G.  C.  Thrall 

M.  T.  Townsend 
C.  T.  Treadway 
C.  B.  Tuttle 
G.  H.  Whipple 

F.  D.  Yuengling 

1897 

L.  K.  Butler 

G.  A.  Cowdrey 


H.  H.  Davis 
A.  C.  England 

G.  F.  French 

S.  H.  E.  Freund 

H.  S.  Hotchkiss 
J.  W.  Jameson 
A.  W.  Lang 

E.  F.  Lawrence 
Ray  Morris 
W.  E.  Porter 
A.  H.  Richardson 
R.  W.  Sayles 
W.  N.  Senn 
M.  A.  Sullivan 
A.  A.  Thomas 
H.  P.  Thomas 
N.  E.  Truman 
W.  H.  White 
A.  J.  Young 

1898 

Adelbert  Ames,  Jr. 
A.  L.  Appleton 
J.  A.  Callender 
W.  N.  Connor 

G.  M.  Curran 

H.  L.  Finch 
H.  L.  Galpin 
R.  P.  Griffing 
P.  T.  Hall 

G.  M.  Hawks 
Southard  Hay 

G.  S.  Owen 
W.  A.  Paige 

H.  A.  Peters 
L.  B.  Rogers 
C.  F.  Samson 
Hugh  Satterlee 
C.  H.  Schweppe 
E.  B.  Sherriil 

J.  G.  Stoll 
P.  W.  Thomson 
J.  H.  Wickersham 
C.  C.  Wickwire 
Winthrop  Withingtc 

1899 

A.  J.  Bruff 
K.  D.  Clark 
J.  M.  Dreisbach 
P.  E.  Farnum 
J.  A.  Hatch 
H.  C.  Holt 
J.  F.  Janes 
C.  N.  Kimball 
H.  C.  McClintock 
C.  E.  Meyer 
R.  D.  Mitchell 
N.  R.  Potter 
E.  F.  Rvman 
H.  R.  Stern 
T.  B.  Stiles 
W.  S.  Sugden 
E.  P.  Townsend 
G.  S.  Van  Wickle 
S.  T.  Williams 

1900 

G.  W.  Adams 
C.  W.  Babcock 


D.  B.  Barsamian 
L.  M.  Clucas 
W.  S.  Cross 
Howard  Drummond 

D.  T.  Farnham 
Carlyle  Garrison 
Emerson  Latting 
R.  W.  Merrill 

E.  C.  Northrop 
Elton  Parks 

C.  D.  Rafferty 
L.  P.  Reed 
R.  E.  Rinehart 
R.  P.  Schenck 
T.  D.  Thacher 

F.  H.  Wiggin 
Burnside  Winslow 
N.  M.  Mac  Kay 
Oliver  Perin 

1901 

L.  F.  Bissell 

E.  W.  Campion 

Frederick  Chase 

L.  M.  Cohen 

P.  H.  Cunningham 

H.  S.  Deming 

G.  C.  Dula 

H.  A.  Gardner 
A.  P.  Gerry 
A.  I.  Harris 

J.  P.  Kineon 

R.  W.  Mersereau 

H.  W.  Morey 

E.  B.  Mulligan 

F.  F.  Royce 
J.  S.  Seabury 
J.  L.  Strauss 
A.  C.  Thomas 

1902 

A.  P.  Abbott 
H.  L.  Alexander 
W.  T.  Bacon 
F.  S.  Bale 

Alexander  Bannwart 
J.  A.  Bartlett 

E.  E.  Beals 
Robinson  Bosworth 
J.  N.  Braastad 

R.  R.  Chase 
J.  \V  Conger 
T.  Y.  Cooper 
J.  D.  Cox 
C.  S.  Dewey 
A.  H.  Dickinson 
M.  J.  Dorgan 
William  Duke,  Jr. 
H.  S.  Edwards 
R.  G.  Edwards 

F.  B.  Ewing 

L.  W.  Faulkner 

H.  F.  Ferry 

I.  K.  Fulton 

G.  P.  Gannett 
F.  A.  Goodhue 
F.  H.  Gordon 
M.  B.  Gurlev 


J.  C.  Hutchinson 
E.  N.  Jenckes 
E.  C.  Johnston 
T.  E.  Johnston 
R.  L.  Keeney 
E.  W.  Kellogg 

D.  R.  Lane 

J.  W.  Leavenworth 

B.  G.  Marshall 

E.  L.  Mersereau 
S.  W.  Morton 

C.  H.  Murphy 
Frank  O'Brien 
H.  W.  Paine 
Richard  Park 
E.  W.  Pride 
P.  L.  Reed 

I       In        F.  C.  Robertson 
f  Mem-      C.  C.  Rockafellow 
J  oriam       C.  T.  Ryder 

D.  S.  Schenck 
H.  N.  Scott 
W.  M.  Silleck 
J.  L  Simmons 

E.  T.  Stannard 
Roderick  Stephens 

G.  T.  Stetson 
R.  A.  Voigt 
Edwin  White 

C.  N.  Whitney 

H.  F.  Whittemore 

F.  E.  Wilson 

1903 

E.  P.  Bagg 
E.  J.  Beinecke 

G.  P.  Braun 
J.  M.  Gates 
E.  B.  Chapin 
Maxwell  Ferguson 

H.  B.  Fletcher 
A.  T.  Gould 

E.  T.  Hall 
J.  H.  Jones 
J.  R.  Lewis 

A.  M.  Mourad 

John  Reynolds 

M.  K.  Smith 

L.  T.  Wilcox 

J.  J.  McClelland  Fund 

1904 

Elmer  Adler 

D.  E.  Big  wood 
W.  B.  Binnian 
Clinton  Clark 

F.  J.  Clifford 
P.  G.  Cole 
Thaxter  Eaton 
T.  C.  Fowler 
S.  D.  Frissell 
L  H.  Gallyon 
C.  B.  Garver 
J.  N.  Jordan 
W.  M.  Lacev 
R.  G  Leeds' 

G.  M.  Livingston 
G.  A.  Moore 


Clifford  Off 
R.  C.  Otheman 
L.  W.  Perrin 
L.  R.  Porteous 

D.  W.  Porter 

F.  A.  Preston 

G.  A.  Seligman 
J.  C.  Thornton 

G.  H.  Townsend 
P.  L.  \  eeder 

A.  McC.  Washburn 
J.  B.  Waterworth 

1905 

E.  A.  Carter 
R.  W.  Conant 
T.  A.  Cushman 

E.  A.  Dittman 
J.  P.  Dods 

H.  R.  Edwards 
Paul  Garland 
C.  \'.  Graham 
J.  B.  Grant 

A.  L.  Graves 
R.  B.  Hall 
A.  G.  Heidrich 
J.  M.  Howard 
W.  B.  Jones 
Leonard  Kennedv 
A.  F.  Kitchel 
R.  L.  Loomis 
J.  S.  McClelland 
A.  M.  McCurdv 
L.  P.  McGovern 
Harry  Meixell 
G.  W.  Oliphant 
C.  D.  Raymond 
M.  A.  Seabury 
C.  G.  Williams 

1906 
W.  C.  Beinecke 
M.  D.  Cooper 
Harold  Cross 
William  Farson 

F.  R.  Gagel 
P.  C.  Galpin 
L  E.  Garver 
L.  G.  Hall 

L  M.  Mason 
F.  J.  Murphy 
R.  B.  Stearns 
C.  H.  Watzek 
T.  T.  White 

1907 

J.  W.  Beach 
F.  J.  Daly 
W.  A.  Harris,  Jr. 
C.  V.  Hickox 
J.  R.  Kilpatrick 

1908 
Alexander  Blum 
S.  H.  Bowles 
S.  G.  Bradford 
A.  B.  Bradlev 
S.  H.  Brooks 


Simmons  Brown 
Reginald  Burbank 
O.  A.  Cowee 

C.  E.  Dodge 

0.  R.  Dunn 
M.  G.  Ely 
W.  F.  Flagg 
CD.  Gerow 
R.  A.  Gardner 
S.  J.  Halle 

H.  T.  Horton 

1.  S.  Kimball 

A.  F.  Lynch 

D.  W.  Alagowan 

E.  H.  Mead 
H.  G.  Parker 

B.  H.  Scott 
Sumner  Smith 
H.  A.  Steiner 

S.  H.  Tolles,  Jr. 
Bates  Torrey,  Jr. 
E.  B.  Twombly 
W.  F.  Washburn 
J.  M.  Wells 
E.  V.  K.  Willson 
V.  H.  Wilson 

E.  H.  York,  Jr. 

1909 

F.  A.  Adams 
M.  G.  Blakeslee 
H.  A.  Colver 

D.  C.  Dougherty 

E.  W.  Freeman 
J.  B.  Judkins 

C.  C.  Kimball 
L.  A.  Mayberry 
H.  E.  Pickett 
E.  B.  Pierce 
W.  P.  Seeley 
W.  H.  Snell 

G.  S.  Torrey 

W.  H.  Woolverton 

1910 

J.  R.  Abbot 

B.  F.  Averv 

J.  P.  Baxter,  3rd 
E.  S.  Bentley 
Lindsav  Bradford 

H.  P.  Brady 
R.  M.  Brown 

C.  T.  Buehler 
E.  U.  Burdett 
S.  K.  Bushnell 
C.  W.  Carl 

R.  G.  Conant 

J.  F.  Dryer 

S.  W.  R.  Fames 

T.  T.  Hazelwood,  Jr. 

Gordon  Hoge 

R.  G.  Hopwood 

\'an  Dyne  Howbert 

A.  L.  Jackson 

G.  G.  Jones 

R.  N.  Kastor 

W.  P.  Keith 

L.  L.  Killam 


R.  M.  Kimball 
J.  K.  McCormick 

G.  A.  MacNeil 
W.  G.  Melhorn 
K.  L.  Moore 
W.  L.  Nute 

J.  T.  Ogden 
J.  M.  Palmer 
N.  C.  Palmer 
S.  H.  Paradise 

H.  L.  Parker 
H.  W.  PiUsbury 
J.  D.  Prince 
Quentin  Reynolds 
W.  G.  Rice,"  Jr. 

S.  G.  Seccombe 

F.  C.  Smith 
S.  K.  Smith 
H.  D.  Swihart 
R.  M.  Thompson 

D.  C.  Townson 
A.  M.  Wall 

G.  R.  Wallace,  Jr. 

F.  S.  Waterman,  Jr. 

G.  H.  Waterman 
J.  W.  Watzek,  Jr. 
N.  C.  Wheeler 

C.  P.  Winter 

H.  F.  Wortham 
W.  J.  Keyes 

W.  S.  McKinney 
Clyde  Martin 
R.'F.  Randolph 
Jokichi  Takamine,  Jr. 
H.  S.  Taylor 

1911 

H.  L.  P.  Beckwith 
Wallace  Blanchard 
Frederick  Bodell 
R.  H.  Boutwell,  2nd 
W.  S.  Coates 
H.  K.  English 
P.  H.  English 
J.  W.  Fellows 
J.  F.  Gile 
J.  E.  Greenough 
R.  J.  Hamershlag 
Stanley  Heald 
H.  W.  Hobson 
H.  V.  Kohler 
M.  W.  Leech 
Ward  Lucas 
A.  H.  Schoellkopf 
W.  P.  Sheffield 
H.  S.  Sturgis 
Roger  Whittlesey 

1912 

A.  C.  Black 
C.  R.  Bordeaux 
L.  H.  Brown 

E.  W.  Clarke 
J.  W.  Cooke 
Robert  Donner 

J.  F.  Dryden,  2nd 
Nathaniel  Dyke,  Jr. 
A.  L.  Gimbei 


In 

Mem- 


F.  j\L  Hampton 
N.  P.  Harris 
R.  (',.  Hay 
Donald  Kirkpatrick 
W. W.  Ladd 
Levering  Lawrason 

D.  D.  Milne 
S.  W.  Munroe 

A.  G.  Perez 
J.  K.  Selden 
T.  C.  Sherman 
W.  P.  Taber 

B.  A.  Tompkins 
F.  C.  Wilson 

191.S 

Julian  Arnold 
Clarence  Auty 
H.  M.  Baldwin 
A.  O.  Barker 
P.  W.  Blood 
W.  R.  Blum 

H.  B.  Breeding 

E.  L.  Bulson 
R.  H.  Burkhart 

A.  E.  Chatterton 
R.  S.  Cook 

E.  G.  Grossman 
W.  L.  Dickey 

C.  E.  Dole 
Winslow  Dwight 

I.  C.  Dyer 

D.  V.  Garstin 
James  Gould 
R.  L.  Greene 

D.  C.  Hale 

J.  D.  M.  Hamilton,  J 

B.  H.  Hay 

C.  X.  Henning 

F.  T.  Hogg 
S.  G.  Jones 
Rockwell  Keeney 
Clinton  Lucas 
Arthur  Medlicott 
B.  C.  Pomeroy 
R.  J.  Powell 

R.  H.  Reid 

E.  C.  Schmidt 
M.  R.  Smith 

B.  E.  Thompson 
B.  V.  Thompson 
Joseph  Walworth 
J.  W.  White 
W'heelock  Whitney 
P.  D.  Woodbridge 
Knight  Woolley 

191-1 

P.  B.  Allen 

E.  B.  Allison 
A.  W.  Ames 
W.  S.  Anderson 

F.  G.  Balch,  Jr. 
Max  Bamberger 
J.  S.  Brayton,  Jr. 
A.  B.  Clarkson 
R.  F.  Dalev 

F.  A.  Day' 


Middleton  DeCanip 
N.  E.  Elsas 
S.  M.  Hall 

E.  VV.  Hartley 

A.  W.  Hequenibourg 
H.  P.  Hood,  2nd 
L.  B.  Leonard 
L.  K.  Moorehead 
G.  P.  Morgan 
VV.  L.  Murray 
J.  S.  Nickuni 
William  Ogrean 
R.  ('..  Preston 

D.  P.  Sands 
R.  F.  Snell 

F.  W.  Solley 
S.  S.  Spear 
Paul  Tison 

E.  J.  Winters 
J.  E.  Woolley 

A.  F.  Bluthenthal  (In  Menior 
iam ) 

1915 
Noel  Armstrong 
J.  A.  Archbald,  Jr. 
R.  R.  Bishop,  2nd 
R.  T.  Bushnell 

E.  B.  Coxe,  3rd 

F.  G.  Crane,  Jr. 
J.  \\.  C.ault 

G.  L.  Harris 
Francis  Hartley,  Jr. 
A.  V.  Heely 

C.  F.  Hendrie 
R.  L.  Ireland,  Jr. 

G.  F.  Jewett 
W.  A.  Kirkland 
J.  W.  Lowes 
W.  S.  Robinson 

H.  R.  Seward 
Alger  Shelden 
Sidney  Thayer,  Jr. 

F.  D.  Warren,  Jr. 

1916 

Paul  Abbott 

L.  W.  Beilenson 

H.  B.  Blauvelt 

John  Crosby,  Jr. 

Donald  Falvey 

W.  A.  Flint 

M.  S.  (>ould 

H.  J.  Hamershiag 

R.  P.  Hanes 

J.  S.  Hemingway 

Walter  Hochschild 

G.  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

E.  W.  Lindner 
S.  A.  Searle 
R.  L.  Ste\  ens 

F.  S.  Strout 

J.  M.  Thompson 

Roswell  Truman 

R.  B.  Williamson 

J.  P.  Charlton,  Jr.  In 

A.  H.  Coley  }  Mem- 

C.  M.  Garrigues         J  oriam 


1917 
Elbridge  Adams 

G.  S.  Baldwin 

C.  H.  Bradley,  Jr. 

D.  F.  Carpenter 
A.  F.  Coburn 
D.  E.  Gagel 

C.  W.  (ileason 
C.  R.  Hathewav 

C.  F.  Heard 

W.  T.  Kilborn,  2nd 
R.  T.  Marsh 
R.  M.  Miller 
R.  H.  Mills 

D.  W.  Smith 
J.  O.  Stubbs 

F.  (j.  Thompson,  Jr. 
D.  C.  TownleN' 

H.  M.  Ufford' 
J.  M.  Weber 

G.  B.  Wetherbee 


1918 

Bromwell  Ault 
A.  E.  Austin,  Jr. 
J.  G.  Bennett 
A.  C.  Bogert 
T.  H.  Boyd 

D.  F.  Brown 
Paul  Brown 
J.  P.  Carleton 
C.  Y.  Chittick 
A.  H.  Crosby 

E.  H.  Eckfel'dt 
Broderick  Haskell,  Jr. 
H.  T.  Herr,  Jr. 

R.  J.  Hines 

S.  B.  Irwin 

S.  A.  Jones 

E.  A.  Kahn 

H.  J.  Kaltenbach,  Jr. 

Cargill  MacMillan 

G.  P.  Marshall 

H.  W.  Marshall 
L.  S.  Martin 
E.N.  May 

J.  P.  Meyer 
R.  E.  Moody 
S.  P.  Moorehead 
S.  B.  Neiley 
Gregg  Neville 

C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr. 
H.  K.  Schauffler 

G.  V.  Smith 

H.  C.  Smith 

W.  E.  Stevenson 
A.  I.  Teutonico 
Alexander  Tison,  Jr. 
G.  C.  Vaillant 

D.  E.  Walch 

J.  W.  Wheeler,  Jr. 
Fairfield  Whiting 
J.  C.  Wilson 
R.  H.  Winde 
D.  F.  Wolfe 
Louis  Zork 

W.  H.  Taylor  (In  Meiuoriami 


1919 

G.  R.  Bailey 
Jerome  Bartlett 
P.  B.  Bergstrom 

D.  H.  Bigelow 

H.  T.  Brown 

F.  Cj.  Clement 
J.  K.  Davis 
Huntington  Dav 

C.  M.  Dole 
T.  W.  Durant 
Frederick  Flather,  Jr 
R.  P.  Foote 

J.  T.  Houk 

E.  F.  Leland.  Jr. 
Sheridan  Logan 
L.  H.  Poor 

J.  M.  Read 
A.  L.  Russel 

G.  F.  Sawyer 
J.  N.  Spear 

O.  M.  Whipple 
W.  C.  Wicker 

1920 

F.  M.  Crosb\-,  Jr. 

E.  Mc\  .  Greene.  Jr. 
A.  A.  Hilditch 

J.  D.  Jameson 

D.  A.  January 
L.  C.  Keyes 

J.  R.  Kingman,  Jr. 
A.  C.  Led>ard 
R.  A.  Loomis 
J.  W.  Lucas,  Jr. 

G.  B.  MacPherson 
L.  W.  Parkhurst 
Kimball  Prince 
W.  M.  Rosenbaum 
R.  H.  Sears 
Milton  Steinbach 
Howard  Wasserman 

G.  B.  Wells 

I.  E.  Wight,  Jr. 

1921 

H.  G.  Atha 
G.  K.  Black 
L.  D.  Brace 

J.  R.  Brewster 
D.  P.  G.  Cameron 
J.  I.  Cornell 
J.  G.  Cushman 
Philip  Eiseman 
C.  S.  Gage 
R.  L.  Hapgood 
A.  H.  Hardenbergh 
M.  C.  Henderson 
A.  D.  Lindlev 
O.  B.  Merrill.  Jr. 
R.  A.  Mitchell 
C.  S.  Morrill 
W.  M.  Newman 

F.  F.  O'Donnell 
Ra\  mond  Otis 
W.'E.  Parnall 
Henrv  Reiff 

M.  B'.  Sanders,  Jr. 


T.  C.  Sheafifer 

C.  H.  Upson 

D.  E.  Wight 

H.  A.  Willard,  II 

1922 

Daniel  Allen 
R.  G.  Allen 
H.  S.  Crosby 
S.  H.  Cuilee,  Jr. 
J.  H.  Edwards 
Thomas  Hale,  Jr. 

B.  H.  Haves,  Jr. 
H.  S.  Hol'comb 
L.  K.  Jennings 
J.  R.  Kimberh- 
J.  V.  Reed 

P.  B.  Sargent 
L.  H.  Sherrill 
J.  B.  Turner 
W.  M.  Walworth 

1923 
R.  P.  Anderson 
S.  H.  Bishop 
W.  B.  Chappell 
Richard  Dana 
W.  P.  Ellison 
L.  H.  Gordon 
H.  N.  Jones 
H.  F.  Mills 
J.  H.  Monroe 
H.  H.  Moody 

C.  B.  G.  Murphy 

F.  S.  Newberry 
M.  L.  Posev 

T.  F.  Reid  ' 
Charles  Watson,  3rd 

1924 

H.  A.  Bashani,  Jr. 

P.  D.  Block,  Jr. 

Richard  Block 

A.  S.  Foote 

H.  Allen  Jones 

W.  W.  Lord 

R.  U.  Redpath,  Jr. 

G.  K.  Sanborn 

C.  H.  Sanford,  Jr. 
C.  H.  Sawyer 

192.S 
C.  L.  Allen,  Jr. 
Winslow  Ames 
C.  E.  Arnt,  Jr. 
J.  K.  Beeson 
K.  F.  Billhardt 
G.  G.  Bianchard 
C.  E.  Borah 
N.  P.  Breed 
C.  D.  Brodhead 
L.  F.  Bushnell 
G.  C.  Cheney 
J.  M.  Curran,  Jr. 
Paul  Curtis 
W.  E.  Curtis 
J.  P.  Dickson 
J.  D.  Dudley 


J.  M.  Fisher 
N.  F.  Flowers 
S.  L.  Galland 
Samuel  Hyde,  2nd 
Allen  Keedy 
L.  F.  Kemp 

G.  M.  Lasater 

B.  J.  Lee,  Jr. 
F.  S.  Linn 

R.  S.  Makepeace 
J.  A.  O'Leary 

E.  L.  Pearce,  Jr. 
W.  H.  Partridge 

H.  B.  Reiter 
H.  P.  Rich 

J.  P.  Ringland 
A.  D.  Stanley 

F.  P.  Toolan 
J.  F.  Varian 

J.  S.  Worth,  II 

1926 

Thomas  Kennedy 
F.  E.  Nyce,  Jr. 
R.  B.  Parsons 
P.  J.  Rilev 
S.  W.  Smith 

1927 

D.  C.  Alexander 
W.  P.  Baldwin 
W.  P.  Cushman 

J.  L.  L.  Goldstone 
J.  B.  Gregg 
S.  A.  Groves 

F.  V.  Hoogland 
Frayer  Kimball 
W.  F.  Merrill,  3rd 
J.  D.  Miller 

R.  H.  Pelletreau 
M.  S.  Pendleton 

G.  C.  Poore 

F.  M.  Pope 
W.  M.  Swoope 
W.  D.  Taylor 

1928 
J.  R.  Adriance 
J.  B.  Ames 
Herster  Barres 

E.  W.  Bates 
Henry  Bunting 
M.  H.  Cardoza 
J.  M.  Cole 

R.  W.  Condon 
S.  McK.  Crosbv 

D.  A.  Dudley 

C.  S.  Eaton 

H.  S.  Edwards,  Jr. 
Herbert  Elsas 

W.  H.  Frank 

G.  A.  Gesell 

W.  S.  Gubelman,  Jr, 
J.  B.  Hawes,  3rd 
T.  F.  Loeb 
J.  C.  Meyer 
M.  A.  Meyer 

E.  F.  Noyes 


S.  B.  Pomeroy 
R.  E.  Putney' 
Pratt  Ringland 
Allen  Rowland 
I.  D.  Tate 
R.  M.  Walker 

1929 

Webstei  Briggs 

C.  W.  Buek 

P.  M.  De Wolfe 
Grahame  Enthoven 
G.  M.  Fenollosa 
J.  R.  Fry,  Jr. 

G.  C.  Gordon,  III 
John  Howell,  Jr. 
J.  M.  Kopper,  Jr. 
A.  H.  Newfield 
George  Parsons 
K.  L.  Rawson 

S.  H.  Stackpole 
J.  F.  Strauss,  Jr. 
Peregrine  White 

1930 

Anonymous 

E.  H.  Adams 
J.  A.  Bogart 
W.  G.  Butler 
J.  G.  Byington 

W.  B.  Chamberlin,  Jr. 

D.  C.  Corv 
R.  W.  Denner 
S.  B.  Dunn 

F.  H.  Gordon,  Jr. 

D.  B.  Jones 

H.  B.  Joy,  Jr. 
W.  S.  Kimball 
Leeds  Mitchell,  Jr. 
W.  G.  Morton 

J.  M.  Rowland,  Jr. 
C.  G.  Sachse 
J.  P.  Torrey 
Souther  Whittelsey 

1931 

J.  B.  Dods 

J.  B.  Elliott 

J.  S.  England 

R.  E.  Gnade 

R.  J.  Goodrich 

L.  R.  Gordon 

Benjamin  Grosvenor,  2nd 

Lucius  Kingman 

J.  B.  Rubenstein 

1932 
W.  R.  Atherton 
J.  E.  Bird 
L.  W.  Collings,  Jr. 
R.  H.  Cory,  Jr. 
H.  W.  Davis,  II 
R.  S.  DeWolfe 

E.  M.  Halliday,  Jr. 
R.  M.  Heavenrich 

G.  A.  Hill 

J.  W.  Lafean 
R.  L.  Rosenthal 


H.  L.  Stern 
Alexis  Thompson 

E.  O.  Tilton 

F.  W.  \  incent,  Jr. 

1933 

B.  M.  Austin 
D.  P.  Badger 
John  Badman 
T.  E.  Barbour 
Tefft  Barker 

G.  P.  Bartholomew,  Jr. 
J.  L.  Bishop 
\\'illiam  Boyd,  Jr. 

T.  C.  Brainerd 
P.  S.  Brayton 
R.  T.  Breed 
J.  H.  Burns 
J.  P.  Causy 
\V.  H.  Chandler 

H.  M.  Cohen 

H.  L.  Colbeth,  Jr. 
Edward  Comstock 
T.  M.  Crosby 
R.  H.  Davenport,  Jr. 


R.  H.  Davis,  Jr. 
MacDonald  Deming 
J.  G.  Duschesne,  Jr. 
W.  .M.  Parr 

G.  E.  Folk.  Jr. 
E.  J.  Ganeni 
T.  H.  Gregg 

E.  V.  Gulick 

F.  K.  Haskell 
I..  J.  Hector 
J.  H.  Hewitt 
C.  R.  Hook,  Jr. 
C.  F.  Howe 

A.  (j.  Jameson 
T.  H. Jones 
P.  J.  Kann 
McKnight  Kinne 
J.  M.  Lambie,  Jr. 
F.  J.  Learv,  Jr. 

H.  J.  Lebow 

R.  L.  Linkroum 

A.  R.  McWilliams,  Jr. 

E.  J.  Magee 

J.  R.  Mahoney 

R.  B.  Martin 


.M.  R.  Mason 

A.  G.  Newm\er,  Jr. 

W.  L.  Xute.  Jr. 

G.  J.  Piel 
McColl  Pringle 

H.  M.  Rieber 
H.  \V.  Russell 
Hugh  Samson 
Herbert  Scoville,  Jr. 
J.  L.  Toohe\',  Jr. 
Daniel  Tower 
Roval!  X'ictor.  2nd 
N.'B.  Wales,  Jr. 

T.  S.  Warshaw 

A.  McC.  Washburn.  Jr. 

R.  U.  Wellington 

J.  J.  White,  Jr. 

J.  H.  Williams.  HI 

E.  H.  E.  Wing 

F.  L.  Woodlock,  Jr. 

\on-Gr.\du.\te5 

George  G.  Brown 
Anonymous — for  Alfred  E. 
Stearns  Scholarships 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

In  view  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  alumni  and  other  friends  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  Phillips  Academy  by  bequests,  and  of  the  inquiries  received  each  year  as 
to  the  proper  wording  thereof,  forms  are  printed  below  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  are  planning  to  remember  Phillips  Academy  in  their  wills. 

(General) 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  corporation  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  located  in  the  town  of 

Andover  in  said  Commonwealth  dollars, 

to  be  used  at  their  discretion. 

( Specific) 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  corporation  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  located  in  the 

town  of  Andover  in  said  Commonwealth  dollars,  in  trust, 

to  be  used  for  the  purposes  following,  that  is  to  say: 

(Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes.) 

It  is  advisable  for  any  one  contemplating  a  bequest  for  charitable  purposes  to 
ascertain  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  and  to  take 
pains  that  these  are  complied  with. 
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Editorials 


THE  sudden  death  of  Judge  Elias 
B.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  PhilUps  Academy,  is  a 
severe  blow  to  all  Andover  men.  Few 
men  in  Andover  history  have  known 
the  school  so  intimately  over  such  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  few  have 
given  of  themselves  so  unselfishly  for 
its  welfare.  Son  of  Judge  Robert  R. 
Bishop,  himself  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  from  1881  to  1903  and 
President  during  the  last  four  of  those 
years.  Judge  Elias  B.  Bishop  was  a 
graduate  of  Andover  in  the  class  of 
1889,  a  Trustee  since  1907,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  since  early  in  1933. 
As  legal  counsel  of  the  Board  before 
his  election  to  it,  he  performed  the 
important  legal  work  necessary  to  ef- 
fect the  separation  of  Phillips  Academy 
from  the  Andover  Theological  Semin- 
ary. As  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
twenty-se\'en  years,  he  served  the  Acad- 
emy with  marked  distinction,  his 
sane,  progressi\  e  counsel  and  high  con- 
ception of  the  obligations  of  Phillips 
Academy  being  reflected  in  all  its  de- 
cisions. His  leadership  during  the  last 
two  years  as  President  of  the  Board  had 
been  vigorous  and  productive.  As  an 
important  influence  in  forming  the 
spirit  of  the  modern  Academy  and  in 
guiding  its  policies,  he  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  Andover  men.  And 
as  a  friend  in  whose  personal  integrity, 
fairness  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
breadth  of  vision,  and  kindliness  every- 


one of  the  Hill  took  joy,  he  will  be  sorely 
missed. 


NEW  building  is  not  always  an  index 
of  the  vitality  of  an  institution. 
Yet  new  building  is  usually  exciting  as 
an  indication  of  the  stirring  of  new 
ideas  which  demand  brick  and  mortar 
for  their  fulfillment.  Such  is  the  case 
with  Rockwell  House,  the  new  dormi- 
tory for  younger  boys,  now  under  con- 
struction. Rockwell  House  is  the  con- 
crete expression  of  an  emphasis  at  An- 
dover today  on  the  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  handling  of  our  younger 
boys.  Quite  frankly,  Phillips  Academy 
wants  a  larger  proportion  of  Juniors. 
In  the  first  place,  our  curriculum  is 
carefully  planned  on  a  four  year  basis, 
and  consequently  its  full  benefit  can  be 
gained  only  by  the  four  year  boy.  Sec- 
ondly, the  four  year  students  develop 
more  successfully,  on  the  whole,  than 
any  others.  Having  ample  time  in 
which  to  find  themsehes,  they  make 
solid  and  enduring  friendships;  they 
discover  by  leisurely  experimentation 
their  proper  places  in  the  social  and 
extra-curricular  life  of  the  school;  and 
they  learn  without  undue  pressure  how 
to  study  to  the  best  advantage  and  how 
to  organize  their  lives  in  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  self-reliant  manner.  As  a 
consequence,  by  the  Senior  year  they 
are  usually  the  leaders  of  the  school  and 
the  ones  best  equipped  to  carry  on  at 
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college  the  finest  Andover  traditions. 
It  is  with  the  purpose  of  making  more 
readily  available  this  four  year  oppor- 
tunity at  Andover  that  Rockwell  House 
is  being  built.  It  will  house  only  Jun- 
iors, forty-four  of  them,  living  under 
the  close  supervision  of  two  married 
members  of  the  faculty  and  one  addi- 
tional proctor.  Here,  studying  in  com- 
fortable, attractive  rooms  and  spending 
their  leisure  time  in  the  dormitory 
game  room,  they  can  come  to  know 
each  other  and  their  dormitory  masters 
intimately,  make  a  slow  and  leisurely 
adjustment  to  the  Academy  life,  and  go 
ahead  on  a  solid  foundation  to  gain  the 
maximum  offered  by  an  Andover  edu- 
cation. As  Dr.  Fuess  said  last  spring  in 
New  York,  "No  parents  need  have  any 
hesitation  in  sending  a  properly  quali- 
fied thirteen  or  fourteen  year  old  boy  to 
Ando\er.  We  are  now  thoroughly 
equipped  to  take  the  best  possible  care 
of  him." 


OUTSTANDING  among  the  events 
of  the  past  term  was  the  resignation 
of  Allan  V.  Heely,  Assistant  Dean  and 
Instructor  in  English,  to  become  Head- 
master of  Lawrenceville.  All  alumni 
who  are  in  active  touch  with  the  school 
and  especially  those  of  the  last  ten  years 
who  were  his  friends  will  be  quick  to  ap- 
preciate the  loss  to  Andover  which  his 
going  brings.  Sympathetic,  understand- 
ing, an  inspiring  teacher,  and  the  best 
of  good  fellows,  Mr.  Heely  brought  to 
scores  of  Andover  boys  the  sort  of 
friendship  which  they  have  treasured 
and  will  never  forget.  As  Assistant 
Dean,  he  stood  to  our  many  visitors  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Academy's  cultivated 
tradition  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  modern 
education.  His  loss  to  the  faculty, — but 


personal  regrets  perhaps  should  not 
weigh  so  heavily  in  our  farewell  to  a  friend 
going  to  a  splendid  opportunity  in  one 
of  the  first  schools  in  the  country. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Allan  Hcely's 
innumerable  friends  upon  the  Hill  will 
miss  him  more  than  they  can  say  but 
wish  him  in  his  new  career  a  dis- 
tinguished success  and  the  best  of  luck. 


WHILE  perfecting  our  facilities  for 
taking  care  of  younger  boys,  the 
administration  is  also  pushing  forward 
its  program  of  gi\  ing  special  opportuni- 
ties for  advanced  work  to  our  older 
students  of  marked  aptitude.  Although 
a  promising  start  has  been  made  in  this 
field  through  the  organization  of  honor 
courses  and  a  wide  \  ariety  of  advanced 
clectixe  courses,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Here  in  a  sense  we  are  dependent 
upon  the  leadership  of  the  colleges,  for 
half  of  the  point  of  our  special  work  witli 
superior  students  is  lost  unless  the  col- 
leges of  the  country  will  seek  them  out 
and  place  them  in  advanced  courses  in 
their  Freshman  year.  If  the  colleges  do 
not  do  this,  we  shall  merely  be  prepar- 
ing students  for  disappointment, — a 
disappointment  which  may  result  in  a 
general  demoralization.  Luckily  a  few 
colleges  have  recognized  the  importance 
of  such  action.  In  a  recent  report  from 
Yale,  for  instance,  we  find  that  twenty- 
fi\e  of  its  entering  students  from 
Ando\  er  this  year  took  a  total  of  forty- 
one  ad\'anced  courses.  Of  these,  three 
courses  were  dropped  because  of  aca- 
demic pressure,  but  in  thirty-fi\e, 
credit  grades  (75)  were  received  and 
from  this  number  twenty-two  were 
o\"er  85.  In  other  words,  in  these  ad- 
\anced  courses  the  a\erage  of  work 
done  by  Ando\er  students  was  far 
ahead   of  the   Yale   Freshman  class 
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a\erage  of  74.  One  of  our  boys,  E.  H. 
Seymour,  took  a  complete  Sophomore 
schedule  and  reccixcd  in  his  fi\e 
courses  an  a\cragc  grade  of  81.  All 
colleges  should  know  that  our  records 
are  open  to  them  at  all  times  and  that 
the  Andover  faculty  stand  ready  to 
gi\e  them  detailed  reports  on  the 
achie\  ement  and  quality  of  mind  of  the 
superior  students  in  their  courses.  It  is 
somewhat  astonishing  that  the  initia- 
ti\  e  in  this  cooperati\  e  work  should  so 
often  come  from  the  schools  rather  than 
from  the  colleges. 


THE  Academy  has  for  many  years 
succeeded  in  drawing  to  the  Hill 
many  distinguished  lecturers.  But  in 
the  past  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  arriving  only  just  in  time  for  the 
lecture,  waiting  long  enough  after  it  to 
dash  off  a  few  autographs  for  the  col- 
lectors, and  whisking  themselves  out 
of  town  post  haste.  Now,  upon  invita- 
tion, many  of  them  are  showing  a  fine 
willingness  to  stay  long  enough  in 
AndoNcr  to  meet  informally  with  stu- 
dent and  faculty  groups  and  be 
pumped  dry  of  every  sort  of  fact  and 
opinion  that  inquisitive  Ando\  er  people 
want  to  know  about.  Colonel  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  for  instance,  was  kind  enough 
to  spend  three  days  in  Andover,  meet- 
ing once  with  the  townspeople  and 
faculty  at  the  Phillips  Club  and  twice 
with  the  students,  -at  a  general  meet- 
ing and  with  the  Social  Problems 
Club.  Dr.  Henry  P.  \'an  Dusen  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  spent  a 
Saturday  e\ening  at  the  Log  Cabin 
discussing  with  members  of  the  faculty 
"A  Philosophy  of  Education  in  a 
Changing  World."'  .\nd  \  isiting  preach- 


ers are  almost  always  a\ailablc  for 
informal  conference  with  student  and 
faculty  groups.  As  members  of  the 
faculty  can  persuade  their  interesting 
guests  to  meet  with  their  friends  on  the 
Hill  and  as  the  school  Entertainment 
Committee  can  arrange  for  our  lec- 
turers to  spend  se\  eral  days  with  us  we 
shall  extend  immeasurably  the  possi- 
bilities of  our  education,  for  we  can 
gain  more  from  the  leisurely  exchange 
of  ideas  with  these  men  than  from  their 
lectures,  no  matter  how  brilliant. 


WE  are  not  ready  to  commit  our- 
selves at  this  point  on  what  it 
means  to  be  ci\ilized,  but  we  ha\e  a 
good  idea  that  Andover  students  are 
now  being  gently  given  some  new  and 
desirable  notions  on  the  subject  at  the 
Commons  under  the  general  direction 
of  Mrs.  Stanley  Cle\'eland,  the  new 
hostess.  An  especial  source  of  pride  to 
Andoxer  men  has  been  the  freedom 
which  they  ha\e  been  granted  to  eat 
their  meals  without  faculty  super\  ision 
at  each  table.  And  the  results  of  this 
freedom  ha\  e  always,  on  the  whole,  jus- 
tified this  pride.  Yet  in  the  past,  as  e\  ery 
one  will  be  willing  to  grant,  this  policy 
has  occasionally  left  something  to  be  de- 
sired. This  something"  is  now  being  sup- 
plied. Without  being  in  any  way  a  proc- 
tor, Mrs.  Cle\  eland  has  by  her  personal 
charm,  her  dignity,  and  her  poise  sug- 
gested to  boys  the  well-mannered, 
gracious  li\ing  which  they  know  at 
home  and  then  sometimes  succeed  in 
forgetting  at  school.  Parents  as  well  as 
faculty  now  ha\e  cause  to  pav  still 
another  tribute  to  ''the  feminine  touch" 
in  all  its  strange  and  wonderful  ways. 
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ELIAS  BULLARD  BISHOP 

1869-1934 


ONCE  again  Phillips  Academy  is 
called  upon  to  bear  a  heavy  loss 
in  the  sudden  death,  on  December 
30,  of  Judge  Elias  BuUard  Bishop,  P.A. 
'89,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  As 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts he  has  been  described  as  "an 
honorable  gentleman,  who  took  a  serious 
profession  seriously."  To  the  faculty  and 
administration  of  Phillips  Academy  he  was 
not  only  that  but  also  a  close  and  sympa- 
thetic friend.  For  twenty-seven  years, — 
since  1907,  he  had  been  a  Trustee  of  the 
Academy,  serving  it  with  rare  devotion 
and  marked  distinction.  Few  men  were  as 
intimate  as  he  was  with  the  Phillips 
Academy  of  the  past  and  present.  Yet  his 
first  act  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees,— an  act  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  leadership  which  he  exerted  in 
this  position, — was  to  gain  an  even  further 
personal  knowledge  of  the  school  and  its 
staff.  Pleasant  little  dinners  at  the  Inn  at 
which  he  played  the  host  to  members  of 
the  faculty,  the  gracious  hospitality  of 
Mrs.  Bishop  and  himself  at  his  home  in 
Newton,  where  all  the  teachers  and  their 
wives  were  entertained,  little  impromptu 
visits  to  the  various  offices  in  the  Adminis- 
tration building,  when  his  rather  severe 
manner  was  belied  by  the  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
all  did  their  part  to  endear  Judge  Bishop 
to  those  connected  with  the  Academy. 

His  services  to  the  school  had  been  great 
even  before  he  assumed  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Throughout 
his  period  of  service  Judge  Bishop  served 
as  legal  counsel  for  the  Trustees.  When  the 
Theological  Seminary  moved  to  Cam- 
bridge, he  gave  a  year  of  his  time  to  search- 
ing through  the  titles  to  determine  the 
conflicting  rights  of  the  Seminary  and  the 
Academy  to  the  lands  and  buildings  in- 
volved. It  was  his  thorough  report  which 
decided  the  basis  of  the  settlement  be- 
tween the  two  institutions  in  1908.  At  his 
suggestion  and  with  his  guidance  the 
Academy  obtained  from  the  Legislature 


the  Enabling  Act  of  1929,  permitting  it  to 
hold  property  without  limitation  as  to 
amount,  a  privilege  very  rarely  granted. 

Judge  Bishop's  connection  with  Ando- 
ver  goes  back  many  years.  His  father, 
Judge  Robert  Roberts  Bishop,  also  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts,  the  man 
for  whom  Bishop  Hall  was  named,  served 
as  Trustee  from  1881  to  1903,  being  Presi- 
dent for  the  last  four  years  of  that  period. 
Elias  Bishop  graduated  from  the  Academy 
in  1889  and  sent  three  sons  to  the  Hill: 
Robert  Roberts  Bishop,  2nd,  P.  A.  '15, 
Stephen  Hunter  Bishop,  P.  A.  '23,  and 
John  Harding  Bishop,  P.  A.  '36. 

Judge  Bishop  was  born  in  Newton  on 
August  2,  1869.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1894  and  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1897.  In  1920  he  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court  by  Governor 
Calvin  Coolidge.  He  was,  like  his  father, 
conspicuous  in  the  civic  and  political  affairs 
of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  having  served 
as  solicitor  and  having  been  a  member 
of  the  Legislature.  The  flags  of  Newton 
were  at  half  mast  in  his  honor  on  Jan- 
uary I,  the  day  of  his  funeral.  The  funeral 
held  at  his  home,  was  crowded  to  the  doors 
with  his  manv  friends  from  Boston,  New- 
ton, and  Andover. 

Having  a  profound  respect  for  the  sub- 
stance and  the  processes  of  the  law,  he  pre- 
sided on  the  bench  with  a  formality  which 
now  and  then  had  a  welcome  touch  of 
austerity.  When  "the  Court"  was  an- 
nounced and  he  took  his  seat  upon  the 
high  platform,  he,  who  a  moment  before 
had  been  a  genial  companion  in  the  lobby, 
became  the  very  embodiment  of  the  law. 

The  Academy  will  miss  his  sane,  im- 
partial counsel,  his  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  modern 
education  and  his  vigorous  leadership  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  To  Mrs.  Bishop  and 
to  Judge  Bishop's  sons  and  daughter, 
Phillips  Academy  extends  its  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy for  the  loss  of  one  whom  the  school 
both  loved  and  admired. 
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FATHERS  AND  SONS  IN  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 

According  to  a  recent  survey,  there  are  in  Pliillips  Academy  for  the  year  1934-35  one 
hinidred  and  ten  sons  of  ninety-nine  fathers  who  attended  PhiUips  Academ\'.  These 
boys  are  distributed  hy  classes  as  follows:  Seniors  23,  Upper  Middlers  37.  Lower  Middlers 
25,  Juniors  25,  a  remarkably  even  distril)ution.  The  Class  of  1908  takes  the  cup  for  the 
greatest  number  of  men  sending  sons  to  the  Academy,  eight  men  having  sent  nine  sons. 
The  Classes  of  1901  and  of  191 2  run  1908  a  close  second,  seven  men  in  each  having  sent 
eight  boys.  The  large  number  of  Andover  alumni  having  sons  at  the  Academy  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  the  school.  May  the  number  increase  each  year! 

If  there  are  any  corrections  or  additions  to  this  list,  the  Alumni  Office  would  be  very 
glad  to  receive  them. 
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STUDENT  AID  IN  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 

By  John  Homer  Dye 


WITHIN  a  few  days  of  this  writing 
the  President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, in  a  discussion  of  scholar- 
ship aid,  has  made  this  statement:  "It  is 
vitally  important  to  the  country  that  its 
leaders  be  recruited  from  the  ablest  ma- 
terial and  that  they  be  given  a  chance  lo 
develop  their  talents."  In  making  this 
statement  he  did  not  suggest  that  scholar- 
ship students  form  the  only  or  even  the 
major  source  of  future  leaders  but  rather 
that  the  schools  or  colleges  of  the  country 
have  an  obligation  to  train  students  of 
the  greatest  capacity  and  promise,  regard- 
less of  their  ability  to  meet  their  academic 
expenses.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
opinion  is  not  more  strongly  held  among 
all  educational  institutions,  ])oth  secondary 
and  collegiate.  Fortunately  it  is  the  atti- 
tude of  Phillips  Academy,  and  a  few  facts 
about  our  activities  along  this  line  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  school  who  may  read  them. 

In  the  year  1933-34  Phillips  Academy 
provided  in  all  forms  of  aid  to  students  the 
sum  of  $80,679.36,  which  was  divided  as 
follows:  prizes  $1,670.00,  scholarships 
$41,739.24,  waiterships  in  Commons  S28,- 
142.94,  and  profits  from  business  conces- 
sions $9,127.18. 

A  brief  review  of  a  few  individual  cases 
from  among  this  number  should  be  of 
interest.  One  student  whose  aid  totalled 
$1,264.32,  over  a  period  of  two  years, 
maintained  an  average  for  the  entire 
time  of  85.74.  A  second,  W' ho  was  almost 
entirely  self-supporting  over  a  period  of 
three  years  (aid  extended  amounting  to 
$2,276.72)  maintained  an  average  of 
93.87.  A  third,  to  whom  aid  in  the  sum  of 
$2,557.90  was  given,  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  maintained  an  average  of 
87.65.  Achievements  like  these,  in  the 
light  of  the  heavy  schedule  of  work  im- 
posed by  the  Academy,  and  the  amount  of 
time  claimed  by  the  activities  directed 
toward  self-support,  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation.  These  cases  men- 
tioned are  of  course  somewhat  exceptional 


ones,  l)ut  the  average  of  all  self-supporting 
students  has  been  highly  gratifying.  A 
satisfactorily  high  standing  is  required,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  order  to  retain  a  schol- 
arship. 

The  ways  in  which  these  students  have 
earned  money  to  help  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses have  been  many  and  varied  in 
character.  Here  are  a  few  of  them:  carry- 
ing messages,  delivering  papers,  distribut- 
ing advertisements,  cleaning  automobiles, 
mailing  the  Bulletin,  ushering,  taking 
tickets,  doing  library,  museum  and  labor- 
atory work,  stringing  tennis  racquets, 
and  shoveling  snow.  .Selling  agencies 
have  been  established  for  laundry,  news- 
papers and  magazines,  candy,  ice  cream, 
milk,  sandwiches,  shoes,  haberdasher\", 
pressing  contracts,  travel  agencies,  shoe 
repairing,  stationery,  motor  bus  tickets, 
calendars,  Christmas  cards,  photographs, 
hot  dogs,  neckties,  shoe  laces,  pencils, 
shirts,  blotters,  programs,  fruit,  tonics, 
and  others.  The  Bureau  of  Self-Help  is 
constantly  seeking  new  sources  of  revenue, 
and  grants  to  needy  students  exclusive 
privileges  in  these  various  lines  of  business 
activities. 

Careful  regulation  of  days  and  hours 
during  which  these  students  may  engage 
in  soliciting  has  resulted  in  an  orderly 
method  and  has  allowed  them  to  lake 
from  their  study  hours  only  a  very  limited 
lime. 

In  conclusion  a  few  comparative  figuies 
may  be  of  interest.  For  the  year  1932-33 
the  total  amounts  granted  were:  prizes 

$1,620.00,  scholarship  $32,260.07,  wait- 
erships  $27,669.69,  profits  from  business 

$9,083.17, — total  $70,896.95.  For  the 
year   1931-32   grants   were:  scholarship, 

$31,140.92,  waiterships  $32,174.86.  pro- 
fits from  business  $5,447.11 — total  $68,- 
968.30.  (This  does  not  include  prizes  for 
this  year).  The  number  of  boys  to  whom 
some  aid  was  given  during  these  years  is  as 
follows:  1933-34—230:  1932-33—224; 
1931-32 — 223,  in  each  year  more  than  one 
third  of  the  student  l)ody. 
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PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  STUDENTS  TURN  TEACHERS 

By  A.  Graham  Baldwin 


WHEN  the  director  of  educational 
work  for  the  two  CCC  camps, 
located  near  Andover,  came  to 
us  last  September  and  asked  for  help,  we 
were  interested.  We  had  seen  numerous 
khaki-clad  boys  wandering  aroimd  Ando- 
ver village  or  thumbing  rides  on  the  main 
highway  between  Reading  and  Andover. 
Was  it  possible  that  these  men  were  really 
interested  in  studying  Latin,  Algebra, 
French  and  English  grammar?  They  ap- 
parently were;  and  so  we  called  for  volun- 
teers among  the  upper  classes  at  Phillips 
Academy  who  would  be  willing  to  give  an 
evening  a  week  in  teaching  classes  of  these 
boys  at  Punchard  High  School.  To  our 
amazement  approximately  thirty  Seniors 
and  Upper  Middlers  responded  to  this 
call.  From  these,  ten  were  chosen,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Educational 
Director  of  the  camps,  were  assigned  sub- 
jects and  groups  with  which  to  work. 

It  was  a  rather  apprehensive  group  of 
embryo  teachers  who  met  at  one  of  the 
dormitories  that  first  night  and  started  for 
Punchard  High.  What  was  ahead  was 
very  questionalile,  and  it  is  certain  that 
none  of  the  group  felt  over-confident 
about  his  qualifications  as  a  pedagogue. 
But  we  shall  let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

"I  was  very  nervous  the  first  time  I 
entered  the  classroom.  There  was  nobody 
to  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I  had  no  idea 
what  ground  these  men  had  covered  in  the 
subject.  I  didn't  know  where  or  how  to 
start.  The  most  I  could  get  out  of  anybody 
was  a  look  and  a  few  mumbles." 

The  same  feeling  of  uncertainty  was 
expressed  by  another  of  the  Andover 
student  teaching  staff.  "One  look  at  the 
class  had  me  'scared  stiff.'  They  seemed 
such  big  brutes,  and  most  of  them  were 
much  older  than  I.  I  wondered  if  I  could 
hold  their  attention  and  keep  them 
under  control,  but  I  soon  found  out  that 
they  were  very  much  interested  and  very 
cooperative." 


Looking  back  after  several  weeks  of 
work,  an  Andover  senior  gave  this  sum- 
mary of  his  impressions.  "Most  of  my 
fellows  seemed  to  be  about  nineteen,  and 
had  had  between  one  and  four  years  of 
High  School  work.  The  class  fluctuated 
between  four  and  seven  in  number,  differ- 
ent men  showing  up  at  each  meeting,  but 
always  a  few  of  the  Old  Guard  present. 
This  made  it  hard  for  all  of  us  as  I  had  to 
go  over  the  same  old  ground  again  and 
again.  What  impressed  me  was  the  eager- 
ness most  of  them  had  to  go  to  school 
again.  Only  one  fellow  seemed  at  all  un- 
willing to  work.  There  was  one  very  stupid 
chap  but  he  tried  awfully  hard  to  grasp 
what  it  was  all  about." 

And  from  one  of  the  Academy  students 
who  was  tutoring  one  man  in  Latin  this 
word  of  testimony  comes.  "The  most 
interesting  and  significant  thing  to  me  in 
tutoring  this  one  man  was  his  keen  intelli- 
gence and  his  aptitude  for  learning.  He 
learned  more  Latin  in  the  eight  to  ten 
hours  that  I  met  with  him  than  I  do  in 
three  weeks  or  a  month.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  him.  The  fun  that  I  got  out 
of  teaching  him  and  watching  him  pro- 
gress was  an  experience  well  worth  the 
time  and  effort." 

Of  course,  it  is  questionable  how  much 
education  took  place  under  these  circum- 
stances and  in  such  a  short  length  of  time. 
That  real  work  was  done,  however,  and 
rather  astonishing  leadership  shown  by 
these  student  teachers  ought  to  be  a  matter 
of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Academy  and 
to  the  boys  themselves.  Mr.  Leiberman, 
the  Educational  Director  of  the  two  camps, 
was  high  in  his  praise  of  the  faithfulness 
and  ability  shown  by  these  volunteer 
workers.  A  member  of  the  Academy 
faculty  who  saw  eight  classes  working 
under  the  guidance  of  Phillips  Academy 
students  makes  this  comment:  'T  was 
amazed  by  the  poise  and  self-possession 
of  these  student  teachers  and  the  evident 
interest  of  the  men  from  the  camps." 
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CHARLES  M.  SHELDON,  P.  A.,  '79 

Author  of  a  World's  Best  Seller 
By  Roger  W.  Higgins 


THE  remarkable  story  of  In  His  Steps, 
or  What  Would  Jesus  Do?  by  Charles 
M.  Sheldon,  Phillips  Academy,  1879. 
makes  one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in 
the  annals  of  publishing.  Over  twenty-two 
million  copies  of  In  His  Steps  have  been 
sold  by  fifty  publishers  in  twenty-one 
languages;  in  fact,  its  amazing  circulation 
has  been  exceeded  by  only  two  books: 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  The  Bible.  Yet  in  the 
thirty-eight  years  since  the  date  of  its  pub- 
lication, in  1896  not  one  cent  of  royalty 
from  it  has  come  to  the  author. 

Comparable  in  interest  with  the  story 
of  In  His  Steps  is  that  of  Mr.  Sheldon's 
courageous  experiment  in  newspaper  pub- 
lishing which  came  as  a  sequel  to  the 
book.  In  1900,  Mr.  Sheldon  took  over,  for 
one  week,  the  Topeka  (Kansas)  Daily 
Capital  and  edited  it  as  a  "Christian 
Daily"  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
ideal  journalism  laid  down  in  In  His  Steps. 
During  the  week  of  March  13  to  19,  1900, 
under  Mr.  Sheldon's  editorship,  the  Daily 
Capital's  circulation  jumped  from  a  normal 
15,000  per  day  to  over  367,000  copies 
daily.  That  week's  phenomenal  circula- 
tion apparently  was  the  result  of  an  in- 
tense public  curiosity  to  view  a  daily 
paper  which  should  honestly  attempt,  by 
example,  to  answer  the  question  raised  in 
In  His  Steps,  "How  would  Jesus  Christ  edit 
a  daily  newspaper  if  He  were  alive  today?" 

I 

Charles  M.  Sheldon  was  born  February 
26,  1857,  in  Wellsville,  New  York,  where 
his  father  was  pastor  of  a  small  church. 
During  the  boy's  early  childhood  the 
family  moved  a  number  of  times, — first  to 
Central  Falls,  Rhode  Island;  then  to 
Chillicothe,  Missouri,  and  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan; and  finally,  when  he  was  ten  years 
old,  to  a  pioneer  community  in  Dakota. 
There,  for  three  winters,  young  Sheldon 
attended  a  small  academy  in  Yankton,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  riding  the  six  miles 
daily  to  school  on  a  pony.  Encouraged  by 
his  uncle,  Joseph  \Vard,  a  graduate  of 


Phillips  Academy  and  afterwards  president 
of  Yankton  College,  the  boy  resolved  to 
get  a  higher  education.  In  1877  he  trav- 
eled alone  to  Andover  and  entered  Phillips 
in  the  class  of '79.  His  experiences  at  Ando- 
ver are  described  in  some  detail  in  the 
excerpts  from  his  autobiography  which 
are  appended  to  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Sheldon  graduated  from  Phillips 
in  1879,  went  on  to  Brown  University  for 
his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Andover  to  attend  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  graduating  in  1886.  He 
began  his  life's  work  in  the  ministry  the 
following  October,  at  the  age  of  29,  in 
Waterbury,  Vermont.  There,  while  serving 
as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
he  met  his  future  wife,  Miss  Mary  Abby 
Merriam,  and  there  they  were  married  in 
1 89 1.  At  the  close  of  his  second  year  in 
Waterbury,  Mr.  Sheldon  was  invited  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church  of  Topeka,  Kansas.  The  church 
had  been  newly  formed  and  consisted  of 
only  about  sixty  people,  but  it  afforded 
Mr.  Sheldon  the  opportunity  he  had  long 
wished  for — a  church  of  his  own  without 
any  previous  minister  or  history;  one,  as 
he  said,  that  he  could  shape  and  grow  up 
with.  He  went  to  Topeka  in  January,  1889, 
to  take  up  his  work  in  the  new  church,  and 
there  he  labored  for  thirty  years,  resigning 
in  1 91 9  to  become  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Christian  Herald  in  New  York.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  served  until  1925,  and  since 
then  he  has  been  among  its  most  active 
contributing  editors. 

Mr.  Sheldon  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
religious  writers  in  this  country.  Since 
1 89 1  he  has  published  over  forty  Ijooks, 
and  his  contributions  to  nationally  known 
periodicals  in  number  have  more  than 
kept  pace  with  his  books.  Mr.  Sheldon's 
eminent  position  in  the  theological  world 
has  been  well  attested  by  the  honorary 
doctorates  of  divinity  which  have  been 
awarded  him  by  a  number  of  American 
colleges  and  universities,  including  Brown 
University,  his  alma  mater. 
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In  His  Steps  was  Ijegun  in  Topeka  in  the 
fall  of  1896,  and  while  it  was  being  written 
it  was  read,  chapter  by  chapter,  by  Mr. 
Sheldon  to  his  Sunday  evening  congrega- 
tions. The  extraordinary  story  of  the  early 
life  of  this  book  and  the  defective  copyright 
which  allowed  it  to  be  pirated  at  will  all 
over  the  world  Mr.  Sheldon  records  in 
his  autobiography  as  follows: 

\\  hilr  the  i  cadiiiw;  was  going  on.  the  Chicago 
Advance,  a  small  church  paper,  asked  for  the  story  to 
be  printed  as  a  serial,  and  finally  purchased  the 
serial  rights  for  $75.  When  the  reading  was  finished, 
friends  asked  for  a  book  publication,  and  the  author 
took  the  manuscript  to  Chicago  and  offered  it  to 
three  different  publishers,  all  of  whom  rejected  it, 
giving  as  their  reason  the  strong  religious  character 
of  the  story,  which,  they  said,  would  make  it  a 
failure  on  the  book  market. 

The  manuscript  therefore  went  back  to  the 
Advance  publishers,  who  were  asked  to  put  out  a  ten 
cent  paper-covered  \olume  for  the  first  edition. 
They  agreed,  and  while  the  story  was  still  running 
in  the  paper  they  issued  a  small  edition  of  a  few 
hundred  copies,  taking  out  what  they  supposed  was 
a  regular  copyright.  Then  a  very  peculiar  thing 
happened  which  afterward  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  book's  history.  The  publisher  of  the  Advance 
sent  only  a  part  of  the  chapters  of  the  serial  publica- 
tion to  the  Washington  Copyright  Bureau,  instead 
of  all  as  the  law  required.  On  account  of  that  slight 
technical  error  the  book  copyright  was  declared  de- 
fective. Before  the  defect  was  discovered,  the  Ad- 
vance had  printed  and  sold  over  100,000  of  the 
paper-co\  ered  volumes.  That  was  in  June  of  1897. 
By  mid-summer,  sixteen  different  publishers  in 
the  United  States  had  taken  ad\  antage  of  the  defect 
in  the  copyright  and  were  publishing  the  book  in  a 
large  \  ariety  of  editions  at  from  twenty-fi\  e  cents  to 
two  dollars  a  copy. 

Meanwhile,  the  book  was  "in  the  public  domain""; 
that  is,  anyone's  property.  The  author  had  no  more 
legal  ownership  in  it  than  if  he  had  never  written 
it  or  thought  of  it.  The  English  publishers  were 
putting  out  the  book  in  e\en  greater  variety  and 
volume  than  in  .\merica.  Thirty  different  publish- 
ers in  Great  Britain  issued  the  book  all  the  way  from 
penny  paper  editions  running  up  into  three  millions 
of  copies  to  elaborate  illustrated  ""holiday  editions  " 
costing  eight  and  a  half  shillings.  One  enterprising 
storekeeper  in  Glasgow  had  a  special  edition  of 
//)  His  Steps  printed,  and  put  the  name  of  his  store 
as  an  ad\  ertisement  on  the  bottom  of  every  page. 

.After  In  His  Steps  had  been  in  print  in  the  English 
language  for  about  two  years,  requests  came  in  for 
the  right  to  translate  into  other  languages. The 
author  had  no  right  to  anything,  so  all  he  could  do 


was  to  tell  the  translators  to  go  ahead  and  make  the 
best  translation  they  could,  and  he  would  count  it  a 
privilege  if  the  translator  would  show  the  author  the 
courtesy  of  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  traaslation 
when  it  was  completed.  This  courtesy  was  generally 
shown,  and  the  number  of  translations  in  the 
author  s  library  by  1925  totalled  twenty,  including 
one  in  Esperanto.  The  Japanese  traaslator  wrote 
asking  for  the  privilege  of  translating,  and  closed  his 
letter  by  saying.  "T  have  already  done  so.  and  am 
sending  you  a  copy.""  In  a  later  letter  he  said.  "T  am 
looking  out  of  m\'  window  and  see  two  carpenters 
sawing  on  a  timber.  Each  one  of  them  is  holding  a 
copy  of  your  book  in  one  hand  and  reading  while 
he  saws." 

In  1915  a  New  York  moving  picture 
producer  signed  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Sheldon  for  the  screen  rights  of  I>i  His 
Steps,  but  conflicting  claims  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Chicago  Advance  and  the  New 
York  Edison  Company  served  to  postpone 
for  the  time  the  story's  debut  as  a  movie. 
According  to  a  recent  letter  from  Mr. 
Sheldon  to  the  writer,  however,  another 
New  York  producer  is  believed  definiteh" 
to  have  embarked  on  the  picture,  and  a 
movie  version  of  In  His  Steps  may  yet  be- 
come as  well  known  to  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Americans  as  was  the  book  to  that 
of  three  decades  ago. 

Ill 

The  "Sheldon  Edition  "  of  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital,  which  created  quite  a  tem- 
pest in  the  journalistic  teapot  of  1900,  was 
the  tangible  result  of  a  discussion  between 
Mr.  Sheldon  and  his  Topeka  friends  over 
the  practicability  of  so  idealistic  an  experi- 
ment in  news  editing  as  that  described  in 
In  His  Steps.  Challenged  to  practise  what 
he  preached,  Mr.  Sheldon  secured  the 
permission  of  the  owner  of  the  Daily 
Capital  to  take  over  the  paper  for  one  week 
and  edit  it  as  he  believed  Jesus  Christ 
would  have  done  it.  The  terms  agreed 
upon  by  Mr.  Sheldon  and  the  owner 
provided  that  there  should  be  no  change 
in  the  personnel  of  the  paper,  but  that  for 
the  week  in  question  \Ir,  Sheldon's  word 
should  be  final  in  all  matters  of  editorial 
policy.  ""News"  was  to  be  defined  as  any 
event  worth  knowing  or  telling,  published 
in  the  right  proportion  to  its  importance. 
All  prize  fighting,  scandal,  crime,  x-ice 
or  hinnan  depravity  reported,  if  printed, 
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was  to  be  defined  as  evil,  and  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  in  each  case  to  discover 
and  name  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  All 
editorials  were  to  be  signed  by  the  writers, 
and  all  reporters'  items  were  to  be  signed 
in  order  to  ensure  reliability,  reward  good 
reporting,  and  fix  responsibility." 

The  time  set  for  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment  was  the  second  week  in  March, 
1900.  Following  an  announcement  to 
that  effect,  subscriptions  by  the  thousand 
were  received  from  churches.  Christian 
Endeavor  societies,  Epworth  Leagues, 
and  various  religious  and  social  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
Canada,  South  America,  and  many  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  final  number  of  sub- 
scriptions totalled  367,000,  and  that  many 
copies  of  the  Daily  Capital  were  therefore 
printed  every  day  for  six  days,  including 
a  Saturday  afternoon  edition  which  took 
the  place  of  the  regular  Sunday  morning 
paper. 

In  his  autobiography,  Mr.  Sheldon 
describes  the  emergency  measures  he  and 
his  helpers  worked  out  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  printing  and  distributing  so 
huge  a  circulation. 

.\n  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Staats 
Zeitung  in  New  York  City  to  print  120,000  copies 
daily.  .\  like  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
Chicago  Jnunial.  It  was  decided  that  the  remainder 
of  the  issue.  127,000  copies  daily,  could  be  printed 
at  Topeka  by  using  an  extra  force  and  running  the 
big  Goss  press  of  the  Capital  nearly  all  day.  Four 
sets  of  matrices  for  each  page  of  the  paper  were 
made  daily  by  the  Capital  stereotypers.  One  set  was 
used  for  casting  the  plates  for  the  Topeka  run  of  the 
paper.  One  set  was  dispatched  each  morning  at 
four  o'clock  to  the  Chicago  Journat,  the  Capital 
being  sold  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  on  the  day  after 
it  was  issued  in  Topeka.  A  like  set  of  matrices  was 
dispatched  to  the  New  York  Staats  ^eitung  and  the 
Capital  was  sold  on  Broadway  and  Wall  Street  as  a 
morning  paper  two  days  after  it  had  appeared  in 
Topeka.  The  fourth  set  of  matrices  was  shipped  to 
the  Westminster  Review  in  London  and  there  repro- 
duced and  issued  as  soon  as  received. 

The  press  work  of  the  Sheldon  Edition  was  a 
problem,  but  it  was  nothing  compared  with  the 
difficulty  of  mailing  the  paper.  Ordinarily  the 
number  of  copies  of  a  daily  newspaper  sent  to  .sub- 
scribers in  a  single  wrapper  is  less  than  fi\e  per 
cent  of  the  edition.  In  the  case  of  the  .Sheldon  Edi- 
tion more  than  200,000  copies  had  to  be  mailed  in 
that  way.  .A  large  force  of  typists  made  lists  of  sub- 
scribers" names  in  column  form,  si.x  copies  of  each, 


one  for  each  day's  paper.  These  lists  were  arranged 
by  states  and  sections  and  expressed  to  Chicago  and 
New  York  for  use  of  the  Journal  and  Staats  Z^itung 
in  mailing  the  papers  which  they  printed.  .\11  the 
copies  of  the  paper  for  subscribers  east  of  Pittsburgh 
in  a  north  and  south  line,  and  in  foreign  lands, 
were  dispatched  from  New  York.  .\11  the  copies  for 
subscribers  between  the  .Mleghenies  and  the  Mis- 
souri River  were  dispatched  from  Chicago.  Topeka 
took  care  of  all  the  local  subscribers  and  those  west 
of  the  Missouri  River  clear  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  value  of  the  Sheldon  Capital  as  an  adver- 
tising medium  was  promptly  recognized  by  general 
advertisers  of  every  kind  and  character.  Not  the 
least  of  the  editor's  tasks  was  the  scrutiny  and  cen- 
sorship of  the  great  volume  of  advertising  copy  sub- 
mitted. .\  rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  govern- 
ing the  editorial  and  news  columns  of  the  paper 
made  it  necessary  to  reject  nearly  as  much  adver- 
tising matter  as  was  finally  accepted. 

The  first  number  of  the  "Sheldon  Edi- 
tion" of  the  Capital  appeared  on  the 
streets  of  Topeka  on  Monday  morning, 
March  13,  1900.  Concerning  the  contents 
of  that  and  subsequent  issues  of  the  paper, 
Mr.  Sheldon  wrote  in  his  autobiography: 

,\cting  on  the  definition  of  the  word  ''news" 
which  we  had  made,  the  most  important  news  item 
that  came  in  on  the  night  of  March  12  was  the 
brief  notice  of  the  great  famine  in  India.  No  paper 
in  the  United  States  had  featured  that  item  or  even 
given  it  any  protninence.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
most  important  piece  of  world  news,  and  it  went  in 
on  the  front  page  as  feature  news.  I  appended  to  the 
item  a  call  for  financial  help,  asking  readers  to  send 
in  contributions.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  appeal  a 
train  load  of  Kansas  corn  was  sent  by  Kansas 
farmers  to  New  York,  and  the  Christian  Herald 
chartered  a  ship  and  sent  the  cargo  to  Bomba>  . 
where  it  was  unloaded  and  distributed  all  over  the 
famine  district.  For  weeks  afterwards,  money  con- 
tributions came  in,  and  all  told,  over  $100,000 
worth  of  food  and  relief  was  sent  to  a  starving 
nation  as  a  result  of  the  first  item  of  news  published 
in  {he  Daily  Capital  on  March  13.  1900. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  what 
subjects  were  discussed  in  the  week's  paper  that  was 
being  published  as  nearly  as  possibly  by  the  stand- 
ard of  a  C;hristian  daily.  .\  majority  of  the  newspaper 
correspondents  after  the  week  was  over  character- 
ized the  paper  as  deadly  dull  and  a  failure  as  a 
newspaper.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  crime  and  scandal  and  sensational 
divorce  cases  were  absent  from  its  pages.  Crime, 
when  reported,  was  reported  briefly,  and  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  cause  and  the  remedy,  which  is 
the  only  scientific  way  to  report  crime.  It  seems  no 
more  than  fair  to  let  the  actual  contents  of  the  six 
days'  issues  speak  for  themselves.  Here  are  some  of 
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the  titles  of  artic  les  published  and  news  items  dis- 
cussed either  editorially  or  on  the  news  pages: 
Starving  India.  The  War  Spirit  Denounced.  (Wars 
going  on  at  the  time  were  the  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion and  the  Boer  War.)  Against  Cigarettes.  The 
Philippines.  (A  history  of  their  internal  affairs,  the 
first  published.)  Market  Reports.  (Abbreviated,  on 
account  of  some  questionable  transactions  at  the 
time  on  the  stock  markets.)  Prison  Reform.  Liquoi 
.\dvertisements  in  Magazines.  (A  protest  against 
them.)  The  Tax  Dodger  (with  a  cartoon  by  a  well 
known  artist).  Woman  Suffrage  (advocated).  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Brewers'  Journal  conceding  progress 
of  prohibition  in  Kansas. 

The  Capital,  being  a  morning  paper,  had  a 
Sunday  edition.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  .Sunday 
papers  were  then  and  are  yet  not  popular  with  me. 
we  issued  a  Saturday  afternoon  edition  in  place  of 
the  Sunday  morning  paper,  made  up  entirely  of 
extracts  from  the  Bible  and  articles  about  it.  There 
was  not  one  line  of  local  or  national  news  in  that 
issue.  I  think  it  can  safely  be  said  that  after  reco\  er- 
ing  from  their  shock  in  hav  ing  a  newspaper  without 


any  news  in  it.  many  of  the  subscribers  read  for  thi- 
first  time,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  the  .Sermon  on  thi- 
Mount  at  a  sitting,  and  it  may  ha\e  been  news  to 
some  of  them. 

Despite  the  general  agreement  among 
contemporary  editors  that  the  '"Sheldon 
Edition"  of  the  Capital  was  ""deadly  dull,  " 
the  paper  proved  to  be  much  more  than  a 
mere  seven  days'  wonder.  It  set  in  motion 
a  controversial  storm  that  for  many 
months  showed  no  signs  of  diminishing. 
Mr.  Sheldon's  mail  was  flooded  with  mes- 
sages of  approval  and  congratulation,  and 
with  perhaps  as  many  expressions  of  un- 
qualified anathema.  Certainly,  no  other 
experiment  in  the  annals  of  American 
newspaperdom  ever  attained  a  status  com- 
parable with  Sheldon's  famed  Edition, 
nor  approached  its  preeminence  as  journ- 
alistic cause  celebre  of  the  centur\". 


CHARLES  M.  SHELDON'S  STUDENT  DAYS  AT  AXDOVER 


The  following  excerpts,  taken  from  the  chapter 
entitled  "School  Life''  in  Mr.  Sheldon's 
Autobiography,  constitutes  a  remarkably  valu- 
able and  interesting  record  of  old  Andover  life. 

Up  to  the  time  I  left  my  father's  home- 
stead farm  in  Dakota  I  had  not  traveled  to 
any  extent,  except  when  father  changed 
his  parish  from  W  ellsville,  New  York,where 
I  was  born,  to  Central  Falls,  Rhode 
Island,  after  that  to  Chillicothe,  Missouri, 
and  then  to  Lansing,  Michigan.  While 
pastor  of  a  church  there  father's  health 
broke,  atid  when  my  uncle  Joseph  Ward 
stopped  to  see  us  on  his  way  to  Dakota 
with  his  bride  to  take  up  work  in  a  home 
missionary  church,  I  was  ten  years  old. 

Uncle  was  urging  my  father  and  mother 
to  plan  to  come  out  to  the  new  territory 
and  live  the  healthful  life  of  the  pioneer. 
I  listened  to  all  the  talk  at  the  table,  and 
said  nothing.  But  the  next  morning,  the 
day  Uncle  and  Aunt  were  to  start  for  the 
wild  west,  I  came  down  from  my  bedroom 
with  a  small  satchel  packed  with  a  few 
things  I  wanted  to  take  and  said,  "I  have 
decided  to  go  out  to  Dakota  with  Uncle 
Joe." 

That  settled  it.  The  family  agreed  to  let 
me  go  on  ahead  with  Uncle  and  Aunt,  and 


live  with  them  until  the  rest  of  the  folks 
could  pack  up  and  follow.  But  it  was  sev- 
eral months  before  they  arrived.  \Vhen 
they  did  come,  father  took  up  a  homestead 
claim,  bought  a  span  of  mules  and  a  lum- 
ber wagon  and  a  breaking  plow,  cut  Cot- 
tonwood trees  into  logs,  and  hauled  them 
out  to  the  quarter  section  where  the  house 
was  built  and  where  my  early  boyhood 
was  spent.  .  . 

Three  winters  while  on  the  farm  I  went 
into  the  little  town  of  Yankton,  on  the 
Missouri,  and  attended  school.  My  teacher 
was  my  uncle  Joseph  Ward.  He  was  the 
only  teacher  in  town,  and  out  of  his 
school  grew  an  academy  \vhere  the  next 
two  winters  I  continued  all  the  education 
I  had  in  Dakota. 

I  soon  found  that  I  was  brooding  over 
the  possibility  of  going  East  to  enter  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts. 
My  Uncle  Joe  had  graduated  there,  and 
the  stories  he  told  of  his  school  life  en- 
tered my  imagination.  After  long  talks 
with  the  home  folks  they  finally  agreed  to 
my  going  on. 

I  reached  Phillips  Academy  in  time  for 
the  fall  term,  a  perfect  stranger  to  every- 
one and  everything.  As  I  went  up  the  long 
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hill  to  the  Academy  buildings  and  regis- 
tered in  the  little  office  where  groups  of 
new  boys  were  waiting  in  homesick  poses, 
I  began  to  realize  the  fact  that  I  was  much 
older  than  most  of  them.  I  was  nineteen,  at 
least  three  years  in  advance  of  the  majority 
at  Phillips.  But  while  I  was  rangy  and 
muscular,  thanks  to  the  rugged  farm  life 
I  had  led,  I  was  immature  in  my  own 
thought  of  myself.  .  . 

I  was  assigned  for  my  room  to  the  upper 
story  of  a  small  frame  building  in  a  row  of 
similar  buildings  called  Latin  Commons. 
They  looked  very  much  like  the  rows  of 
factory  tenements  I  had  seen  as  I  passed 
small  factory  towns  on  my  way  to  Andover 
from  Boston.  The  Registrar  introduced  me 
to  another  boy  who  would  be  my  room- 
mate, as  the  rules  of  the  Commons  did 
not  allow  any  boy  to  have  a  room  all  to 
himself  We  looked  each  other  over  very 
much  as  two  strange  dogs  on  their  first 
meeting.  .  .We  went  up  to  our  room  to- 
gether and  unpacked  our  things,  after 
agreeing  peaceably  to  the  choice  of  bed- 
rooms, which  was  not  difficult  as  there  was 
no  choice.  There  was  one  study  room  for 
both  of  us,  and  the  two  bedrooms  opened 
immediately  from  it,  just  large  enough  to 
hold  a  single  bed  and  leave  a  small  piece 
of  floor  barely  large  enough  to  hold  a 
washstand  and  permit  a  student  to  walk 
in  between  the  bed  and  the  wall  if  he  went 
in  sidewise.  There  was  a  window  at  the 
end,  looking  out  over  the  campus  toward 
Lawrence.  This  window  (I  use  the  term 
generically,  for  it  applied  to  every  window 
in  every  one  of  the  Commons)  was  well 
ventilated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  panes 
had  been  broken  and  reset  so  many  times 
that  there  was  almost  no  sash  left  between 
the  panes.  We  foimd  also  in  a  short  time 
that  the  principal  use  of  the  window  be- 
sides ventilating  the  bedroom  was  as  a 
convenient  outlet  for  our  ashes,  throwing 
them  out  just  when  a  group  of  students 
might  ])e  coming  around  the  corner  of 
the  building,  and  the  wind  was  favorable. 

The  first  thing  my  new  chum  did  was  to 
take  out  very  long  safety  pins  from  his  bag 
and  pin  down  the  sheets  and  the  one 
quilt  of  his  bed  to  the  mattress  next  the 
wall,  and  a  similar  row  pinned  in  a  like 
manner  to  the  foot.  He  explained  as  he 
did  it  that  it  would  save  making  up  his 
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bed  every  morning  or  night,  as  all  he  had 
to  do  on  retiring  was  to  open  one  corner 
and  draw  himself  in,  and  in  the  morning 
reverse  the  process  as  he  came  out.  Be- 
sides, he  said,  the  bed  clothing  was  short 
and  the  pins  would  prevent  the  covers 
from  being  pulled  off.  It  was  an  ingenious 
plan  and  it  seemed  to  work  with  him.  but 
I  had  been  brought  up  differently  and  I 
did  not  follow  his  example.  Several  cold 
winter  nights  when  the  rigorous  New  Eng- 
land winter  was  at  its  height  and  I  lay 
shivering  under  bedclothes  that  were  too 
short  to  cover  my  length,  I  wished  I  had. 
By  mutual  agreement  we  made  what  we 
thought  was  a  fair  division  of  the  room 
work.  I  agreed  to  sweep  out  the  rooms  and 
get  the  water  and  bring  up  the  coal,  if  he 
would  build  the  fire,  and  see  that  it  did  not 
go  out  when  we  did.  He  also  agreed  to 
sweep  down  our  stairs  when  necessary. 
This  agreement  went  no  farther,  he  was 
strong  to  declare,  than  to  sweep  down  our 
flight,  leaving  the  results  on  the  next 
landing,  which  was  directly  in  front  of 
the  door  of  the  two  boys  who  lived  in  the 
room  under  ours. 
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1  do  not  recall  cxaclly  how  it  happened 
that  first  winter,  or  what  was  the  exact 
technicality  that  made  the  event  possible, 
InU  during  one  of  the  most  frigid  weeks, 
the  fire  in  the  little  stove  went  out  one 
night,  and  in  the  morning  my  roommate 
refused  to  make  it  again.  I  think  he  claimed 
that  I  had  not  lived  up  to  my  agreement 
to  bring  the  proper  amount  of  water.  But 
in  any  case  we  parted  company  at  that 
point.  He  refused  to  rebuild  the  fire,  and  I 
■would  not.  For  a  whole  week  we  sat 
around,  bundled  up  in  heavy  overcoats,  or 
took  refuge  in  the  other  fellows'  rooms  to 
get  warm.  One  night  while  I  was  trying  to 
write  a  letter  home  the  ink  froze  on  my 
pen  and  the  water  in  the  bedroom  wash- 
basin was  a  chunk  of  ice.  The  Principal, 
Dr.  Bancroft,  at  last  in  some  way  heard  of 
the  deadlock,  and  actually  called  on  us 
one  evening  as  we  sat  at  our  little  desks, 
the  icy  breath  from  our  mouths  streaming 
across  the  room  as  we  sat  there  in  silence, 
each  one  firm  in  his  stulibornness  to  freeze 
to  death  before  he  would  build  that  fire. 
After  hearing  all  the  evidence,  for  if  any 
man  was  the  soul  of  justice  in  that  boys" 
school  that  great  teacher  was,  he  quietly 
told  my  roommate  to  ijuild  the  fire  and 
he  stayed  in  the  room  until  he  did  it.  Of 
course  I  felt  vindicated,  and  I  would  have 
indulged  in  a  chuckle  of  self-satisfaction, 
if  the  Doctor  had  not  said  as  he  went  out 
of  the  room,  "Sheldon,  I  didn't  think  you 
were  such  a  fool,  even  if  you  did  have  the 
right  of  it."  This  made  my  roommate  feel 
so  happy  that  we  shook  hands  and  almost 
sat  on  the  stove  together,  while  I  dwelt 
long  and  silently  on  that  saying  of  my 
afterward  revered  teacher.  .  . 

I  soon  found  that  my  school  preparation 
for  Andover  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  me 
to  enter  the  Senior  class,  and  so  I  had  to 
drop  down  into  the  Middle  class,  which 
meant  two  years  at  Phillips  instead  of  one 
as  I  had  planned.  I  was  disappointed  at 
first,  but  in  a  short  time  I  was  more  than 
contented.  Those  two  years  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  will  always  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  most  enjoyable  school  years 
of  my  life. 

It  was  a  genuine  boys'  school,  with 
plenty  of  study  and  fun  mixed,  with  the 
proportion  of  study  to  fun  in  the  ratio  of 
about  seven  to  one.  But  the  study  itself 


was  fun  in  the  right  sense.  The  teachers, 
beginning  with  that  prince  of  teachers, 
the  Principal,  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  were  good 
teachers  judged  by  any  standard.  We 
called  the  Principal  "Banty,"  but  it  was  a 
term  of  affection,  not  of  jest,  and  when  he 
rose  to  make  his  morning  chapel  talk 
every  Friday  morning  there  was  not  one 
of  the  reckless,  thoughtless,  and  sometimes 
coarse  and  often  homesick  boys  in  that 
room  who  did  not  gaze  upon  that  noble 
head  and  shoulders  with  a  feeling  of  awe 
and  respect,  mingled  often  with  a  degree  of 
wholesome  fear.  If  England  has  her  Ar- 
nold, America  has  her  Bancroft. 

The  folks  at  home  could  help  pay  part  of 
my  expenses,  but  not  all,  and  I  soon  found 
myself  in  a  group  of  boys  working  their 
way  through.  One  winter. — the  first. — 
I  swept  out  the  Academy  building,  for 
which  I  received  three  dollars  a  week.  It 
was  a  large  structure  with  many  class- 
rooms that  seemed  built  with  special 
reference  to  collecting  dirt  and  dust.  I 
swept  out  the  entire  building  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons.  It  look  me 
until  suppertime  to  do  it.  I  have  a  vague 
remembrance  of  sometimes  stopping  at 
my  task  and  looking  out  of  a  window  at  a 
baseball  game  going  on  between  Phillips. 
Andover  and  Phillips  Exeter,  or  a  football 
game  between  the  Harvard  Freshmen 
and  our  team,  and  wishing  I  could  be 
there.  But  the  three  dollars  a  week  paid  m\- 
board  at  the  Shawsheen  Club  for  a  week, 
with  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  over.  Board 
at  the  Shawsheen  was  one  seventy-five  a 
week,  and  there  was  a  roar  from  the  boys 
if  the  steward  let  it  run  over  that  amount. 

The  second  winter  I  secured  the  job  of 
mending  the  broken  glass  in  the  Com- 
mons, for  which  I  received  a  New  England 
shilling  for  each  pane,  sixteen  and  two- 
thirds  cents.  A  good  deal  of  glass  was 
broken  during  the  winter  on  account  of 
snowball  fights  around  the  buildings. 
There  was  a  rumor,  without  foundation 
I  can  assin  e  you,  that  the  boy  who  mended 
the  glass  started  some  of  these  fights  by 
throwing  snowballs  on  the  boys  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  Commons.  ^Vhat  I  do 
know  is  that  it  was  a  lucrative  trade  while 
it  lasted,  but  I  was  greatly  put  to  it  often 
to  make  the  glass  stay  in  the  ^\■indo^\■.  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  after  several  resettings 
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there  was  really  no  wood  left  to  hold  the 
putty,  which  was  the  only  thing  that  held 
the  panes  in  place,  and  that  meant  more 
putty,  which  meant  cutting  into  my  profits. 

That  same  winter  I  also  had  two  other 
jobs  which  I  think  of  with  mingled  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  grief.  One  was  pumping 
the  organ  Sundays  at  the  Seminary  Chapel 
services,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  the 
other  was  waiting  on  Professor  Austin 
Phelps  of  the  Theological  Seminary  every 
evening,  to  give  him  massage  for  an  hour 
and  then  for  another  hour  to  read  out 
loud  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
him  to  sleep.  I  was  not  yet  all  through  my 
physical  growth,  and  when  Sunday  came 
I  was  healthily  tired  after  all  the  week's 
study  and  chores.  If  I  had  been  allowed  to 
do  what  I  often  felt  the  need  of  doing  I 
would  have  slept  a  good  part  of  Sunday. 
But  chapel  attendance  was  compulsory 
both  morning  and  afternoon.  To  add  to 
my  necessary  income  I  secured  the  job 
(I  use  the  word  "job"  with  discretion) 
of  blowing  the  organ  at  both  services,  and 
I  think  without  displaying  any  undue  ego- 
tism I  earned  my  salary.  The  blower 
handle  was  in  a  very  hot  and  dark  corner. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
preachers  at  the  chapel  services  some- 
times preached  very  long  and  not  always 
very  exciting  sermons  to  us  boys  who  were 
not  interested  in  the  coming  controversy 
over  the  second  probation  of  the  heathen. 
One  very  hot  Sunday  afternoon  in  my  hot 
coop  I  fell  asleep  over  the  handle  of  the 
blower,  and  did  not  wake  up  in  time  to 
hear  the  preacher  give  out  the  closing 
hymn.  The  organist,  who  by  the  way  was 
a  very  pretty  teacher  at  the  Fem  Sem 
Academy  near  ours,  and  with  whom  for 
several  weeks  I  believe  I  was  desperately 
in  love,  although  she  must  have  been  fif- 
teen years  my  senior,  started  to  play,  but 
there  was  a  painful  silence.  Every  boy  in 
the  congregation  waked  up.  She  tried 
again,  with  the  same  result.  Then  she 
came  around  to  where  I  was  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  just,  and  shook  my  shoulder. 
I  waked  up  with  a  start  from  Love's  fond 
dream  and  seized  the  handle  of  the  blower 
and  worked  it  so  vigorously  that  that 
hymn  must  have  been  a  staccato  of  some 
triumphal  king's  entry  into  a  captured 
town,  although  if  I  remember  the  hymn 


rightly  it  began  with  the  words,  '"Calm 
me,  O  Lord,  and  keep  me  calm."  But  I 
am  sure  that  I  never  fell  asleep  again  at 
my  post,  although  with  some  melancholy 
I  realized  that  my  feelings  for  the  pretty 
organist  faded  away  from  that  day.  An 
organ  blower  cannot  have  his  shoulder 
shaken  by  the  organist  without  creating 
a  coolness  between  the  shaker  and  the 
shaken. 

My  other  task,  at  Professor  Austin 
Phelps's,  was  so  unusual  and  so  interesting 
that  I  hardly  know  how  to  descril^e  it. 
But  this  is  what  I  actually  did  every  night 
all  winter.  I  reported  at  the  Professor's 
house,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  colonial 
architecture,  a  few  minutes  before  seven 
o'clock.  I  was  let  into  the  house  by  one  of 
two  old  servants  who  were  devoted  pas- 
sionately to  the  Professor,  and  at  once  I 
went  upstairs  to  the  huge  square  bedroom 
where  the  Professor  would  be  already  re- 
tired. For  one  exact  hour,  from  seven  to 
eight,  I  gave  him  a  massage  treatment.  At 
eight  o'clock  I  started  to  read  aloud  in 
the  book  he  selected,  and  I  read  until 
nine  o'clock.  Generally  he  would  begin 
to  fall  asleep  shortly  after  I  began  the  read- 
ing, but  my  instructions  were  to  go  on 
reading  until  the  hour  was  up.  It  may 
sound  almost  incredible,  and  it  does  even 
to  me  now,  but  during  that  winter  at  the 
Professor's  I  read  out  loud,  generally  with 
no  other  listener  than  my  own  self,  the 
whole  of  Bancroft's  "History  of  the  United 
States"  as  far  as  the  volumes  were  pub- 
lished, all  of  Motley's  "Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,"  all  of  DeQiiincey,  Charles 
Lamb's  essays,  several  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, and  a  good  part  of  Milton's  "Para- 
dise Lost." 

When  I  left  the  room  and  went  down- 
stairs, I  would  sometimes  be  invited  by 
one  of  the  servants  to  stop  and  drink  a 
glass  of  cold  milk  or  eat  a  sandwich.  At 
such  times  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  the 
Professor's  daughter  of  whom  I  stood  in 
awe  because  she  was  a  noted  author, 
would  speak  to  me,  and  ask  me  to  stay 
long  enough  to  write  a  few  letters  for  her 
to  her  fishermen  friends  in  Gloucester. 
She  paid  me  for  this,  although  I  would 
have  preferred  to  do  it  for  the  great  honor 
I  felt  in  being  her  amanuensis.  By  the  time 
I  had  come  back  to  my  room  in  the  Com- 
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mons  it  would  be  half  past  nine,  and  I 
\\ould  ha\^e  several  lessons  to  get  before 
going  to  bed. 

For  all  this  I  received  fifty  cents  a  night, 
so  that  adding  one  dollar  the  seminary 
trustees  gave  me  for  blowing  the  organ 
when  I  was  awake,  the  money  received 
for  mending  glass,  and  extra  amounts  I 
earned  for  pumping  water  for  a  number  of 
boarding  houses,  and  blacking  boots 
Saturday  nights  for  some  of  the  more 
dressy  teachers,  I  managed  to  save  enough 
out  of  my  expenses  for  board  and  fuel  and 
clothing  and  books  to  go  down  to  Boston 
occasionally  to  see  the  sights  of  a  great 
city. 

There  ^\■as  a  famous  old  book  stall  on 
Washington  Street  called  The  Archway. 
On  the  few  occasions  when  I  went  to 
Boston  I  always  found  my  way  to  this  spot 
and  browsed  among  the  books,  occasional- 
ly buying  one.  Going  over  the  shelves  on 
a  late  afternoon  when  I  had  gone  in  on  a 
Saturday  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christ- 
mas vacation  when  most  of  the  boys  had 
gone  home,  I  came  across  a  large,  red- 
bound  copy  of  "Les  Miserables,"'  of  which 
I  had  heard  and  wanted  very  much  to 
read.  I  inquired  the  price  and  it  was  an 
even  dollar.  I  gave  the  bookman  the  dollar 
and  walked  out  on  the  street,  proud  of  my 
purchase  and  anticipating  a  rare  treat  in 
the  reading,  as  my  roommate,  who  lived 
somewhere  in  New  Hampshire,  had  de- 
parted, leaving  me  the  freedom  of  the 
three  rooms  and  nothing  to  do  but  build 
the  fire. 

Biu  I  was  only  a  step  on  the  sidewalk 
when  I  felt  in  my  pocket  and  realized  that 
I  had  given  nearly  all  the  money  I  had 
for  "Les  Miserables,"  and  had  only  seven- 
teen cents  left.  The  fare  from  Boston  to 
Andover  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  was  sixty- 
three  cents.  The  distance  was  twenty-one 
miles  by  rail  and  twenty-three  by  road. 
For  a  minute  I  debated  on  the  question  of 
taking  the  book  back  and  asking  for  my 
dollar.  I  \vas  a  total  stranger  in  the  city, 
and  none  of  the  schoolboys  was  with  me.  I 
had  not  eaten  anything  since  morning, 
and  it  was  beginning  to  drizzle  over  a 
crust  of  snow. 

But  I  finally  decided  to  keep  ""Les  Miser- 
ables"" and  walk  to  Ando\  er  over  the  rail- 
road track.  This  I  did,  getting  there,  after 


buying  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich,  at 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Fortun- 
ately the  drizzle  did  not  develop  into  any- 
thing worse  than  a  scattering  sleet  storm. 
I  had  a  good  overcoat  and  the  book  suf- 
fered no  harm.  When  I  had  reached  m\ 
room  I  built  a  good  fire,  lighted  my  Ger- 
man student  lamp,  pushed  my  small  desk 
up  near  the  stove,  opened  ""Les  Miser- 
aisles,"  and  finished  the  first  book,  "Fan- 
tine,"  by  the  time  the  winter  dawn  re- 
minded me  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  I 
finished  the  whole  book  before  the  holi- 
days were  over,  and  read  it  again  during 
the  spring  term. 

My  class  at  Phillips  was  the  class  of 'yq. 
It  numbered  over  sixty,  and  immediately 
on  graduating  it  scattered,  going  to  Yale. 
Amherst,  Harvard,  Williams,  Princeton, 
and  Brown.  Nearly  ever\-  member  of  the 
class  went  on  to  some  college.  Six  of  us 
went  down  to  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, and  another  period,  lasting  four 
years,  of  school  life  began  for  me.  I  left 
Andover  with  genuine  regret.  Those  two 
years  mean  more  to  me  than  almost  any 
other  two  years  of  my  school  life  of  nine 
years  in  all,  not  counting  the  school  in 
Dakota,  perhaps  because  it  was  a  new  ex- 
perience coming  off  that  wild  farm,  per- 
haps because  of  the  real  look  at  learning 
which  my  teachers  gave  me.  For  after  all. 
it  was  the  teachers  at  Andover  that  I  have 
always  held  longest  in  my  esteem.  And  I 
still  entertain  the  idea  that  a  boys"  school 
is  valuable  not  for  its  mechanical  and 
scientific  equipment,  but  for  its  teaching 
force.  .  . 

My  Tiext  period  of  school  life,  which 
immediately  followed  the  University,  was 
a  period  of  three  years  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  I  entered  the  class  of 
1 886  just  at  the  time  of  the  famous  Ando- 
ver controversy  over  what  was  known  as 
the  "Second  Probation  "  question.  All 
there  was  to  it  was  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  more  liberal  group  in  the  Seminaiy 
and  some  of  the  churches  that  possibly 
the  heathen  who  had  died  without  ever 
hearing  of  Christ  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  next  \\orld  to  repent  and  be 
saved.  Around  this  question  fierce  debate 
arose,  dividing  the  pastors  all  over  New 
England  and  exposing  certain  professors 
in  the  .Seminary  to  charges  of  treason  and 
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heresy.  During  the  three  years  I  was  in  the 
Seminary  this  controversy  went  on  and 
for  some  time  afterwards.  It  was  forgotten 
long  ago,  just  as  the  present  controversy 
going  on  over  the  doctrines  in  dispute  in 
the  camps  of  the  fundamentalists  and 
modernists  will  be  forgotten  in  a  few  years 
from  now. 

The  principal  courses  at  the  Seminary 
were  Hebrew,  New  Testament  Greek, 
church  history,  and  large  quantities  of 
homiletics  and  sermon  making.  And  yet 
as  I  recall  the  courses  there  was  almost 
nothing  taught  about  Bible  schools  or 
how  to  preach  to  boys  and  girls  or  meet 
the  needs  of  common  men  and  women. 
After  trying  to  preach  in  a  parish  full  of 
young  people  and  children,  I  found  that 
my  sermon  preparation  had  been  taught 
me  almost  altogether  to  make  me  pre- 
pared mentally  to  speak  or  write,  for 
grown-up  audiences,  logical  treatises  put 
together  with  skill  and  in  language  that 
was  chaste  and  polite.  I  hope  I  am  not 
criticizing  in  any  cheap  fashion  those  who 
were  my  teachers  so  much  as  the  general 
plan  and  thought  of  what  a  theological 
seminary  ought  to  be.  All  I  know  is  that 
I  had  to  learn  by  hard  knocks  after  I  left 
the  Seminary  many  of  the  necessary 
things  that  belong  to  the  ministry  that  the 
Seminary  never  even  hinted  at  as  neces- 
sary. I  suppose  that  is  true  of  all  educa- 


tional systems.  About  all  any  of  them  can 
do  is  to  give  the  student  a  shove  and  then 
let  him  do  the  rest  of  the  steering  himself 
I  was  not  allowed  by  the  Seminary 
rules  to  do  any  preaching"  until  the  Senior 
year.  During  my  Senior  year  at  Andover 
I  was  called  to  preach  at  a  number  of 
small  churches  that  had  no  regular  sup- 
plies. The  modest  fees  that  went  with  these 
supplies  that  year,  together  with  some 
checks  I  received  for  articles  published  by 
the  Touth's  Companion,  helped  me  through 
the  three  years'  Seminary  course,  my  an- 
nual expenses  being  less  than  $400  all 
told.  The  folks  at  home  were  sacrificing, 
but  one  year  the  grasshoppers  ate  up  all 
the  crops,  another  year  a  terrific  hail 
storm  destroyed  everything,  and  a  third 
year  prices  were  so  small  there  was  no 
income  worth  mentioning.  So  at  every 
opportunity  I  did  what  I  could  to  earn 
enough  to  pay  my  tuition  and  my  board. 
On  account  of  the  general  excitement 
over  the  theological  controversies  that 
raged  around  Andover  Seminary,  the 
graduates,  especially  those  of  our  class, 
were  regarded  with  more  or  less  suspicion 
as  tainted  with  dangerous  heresy.  No  one 
seemed  to  want  me  as  a  preacher  or  pastor, 
and  it  was  not  vmtil  I  had  left  Andover 
Hill  and  gone  home  to  the  folks  that  I 
received  a  call  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  Waterbury,  Vermont. 


"And  cheer  for  the  glorious  standard 
Victorious  Royal  Blue." 
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HERE  Ar 

By  Davi 

Shortly  before  Allan  and  Patty  Heely 
left  for  Lawrenceville,  the  student  body 
bade  them  good-bye  in  a  group.  Five  hun- 
dred strong,  they  met  at  the  tower  after 
lunch  and  marched  to  Johnson  Hall.  After 
organized  cheering,  they  presented  Allan 
with  a  farewell  gift,  a  gold-mounted  cane. 

The  Heelys'  dormitory  presented  them 
each  with  a  traveling  bag,  and  their  last 
year's  house  gave  them  a  piece  of  sterling 
silver. 

Al  Heely's  place  will  be  filled  by  "Jim,"' 
"Spike"  Adriance,  P.  A.  '28,  voted  during 
his  senior  year  in  Andover  the  most  popu- 
lar boy  in  his  class.  After  graduating  from 
Yale,  he  worked  for  two  years  in  the  Yale 
Bureau  of  Appointments  and  has  spent  this 
fall  at  the  Hill  school. 

^  ^ 

Received  on  the  term  examination  in 
Current  History,  "At  the  order  of  Louis 
XIV  all  the  French  nobles  came  to  Paris 
and  became  Parisites." 

*  *  * 

The  front  page  of  the  Boston  Herald  car- 
ried news  of  Andover  interest  a  short 
time  ago  in  its  Late  City  Edition.  It  was  a 
report  of  an  article  appearing  in  The 
Harvard  Critic  in  which  Dr.  Alston  Chase 
of  the  Academy  Latin  Department  ques- 
tioned critically  the  importance  given  at 
Harvard  University  today  to  the  minutiae 
of  graduate  research  with  the  consequent 
unavoidable  neglect  of  the  stimulation, 
through  good  teaching,  of  creative  think- 
ing. The  news  value  of  the  Herald  article 
lay  in  the  fact  that  Chase  himself  is  a 
Harvard  man,  A.B.  in  "27,  Ph.D.  in  '30, 
and  a  member  of  the  faculty  from  1930-34, 
and  in  the  fact  that  his  article  was  sensible 
in  content  and  brilliantly  written.  It  has 
caused  much  favorable  comment  in  re- 
sponsible quarters  at  Harvard. 

*  *  * 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  are  frozen  in  our 
tracks  by  zero  weather,  presaging,  per- 
haps, another  Andover  winter  of  Arctic 
severity.  Last  year  the  temperature 
dropped  twice  to  25  below.  So  far  this 


D  THERE 

Dudley 

year,  in  addition  to  the  usual  winter 
scenes,  we  have  been  given,  via  a  student 
theme,  a  graphic  picture  of  a  facultv 
temper  steaming  even  out  of  proportion 
to  its  owner's  radiator. 

The  school  was  very  much  honored  b\ 
Colonel  Stimson's  visit  during  the  first 
week  in  December.  If  we  gave  him  half  as 
much  to  think  about  as  he  gave  us.  we  will 
be  pleased. 

In  company  with  the  Headmaster  he 
visited  eight  or  ten  class  rooms  in  a  variet\ 
of  subjects,  and  no  doubt  gleaned  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  and  enlighten- 
ment in  one  way  or  another.  Pedagogic 
neophytes,  of  course,  lived  in  perpetual 
fear  of  impending  judgment,  but  luckih 
for  them  he  restricted  his  visits  to  men  long 
tried  in  the  fire  of  combat. 

The  annual  fall  faculty  dinner  this 
year,  sponsored  by  the  Benevolent  Society, 
was  entertained  by  a  satirical  play  of 
local  and  heterogeneous  authorship. 
Among  the  play"s  dramatis  personae  who 
figured  prominently  were  Judge  Bishop, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
Headmaster  Claude  M.  Fuess,  played 
respectively  by  Richard  Jackson  and 
Allan  Heely,  of  the  Faculty.  The  play  was 
judged  a  success,  and  now  everyone  claims 
to  have  written  at  least  one  line  in  it. 
*    *  * 

A  senior  English  teacher  this  fall  spent 
five  weeks  in  the  study  of  Macbeth.  At 
the  opening  of  his  last  class  he  smiled  be- 
nignly and  inquired  if  there  were  any 
questions  on  the  play.  It  was  a  smug 
question.  Ob\'iously,  there  was  nothing  he 
had  not  covered, — intelligently,  thorough- 
ly, and  convincingly. 

But  one  student  did  raise  his  hand.  The 
instructor  raised  his  eyebrows,  startled, 
btit  patient  in  his  Olympian  assurance  of  a 
job  well  done.  Then  the  one  question 
came  forth. 

"Sir,  why  does  every  line  Ijegin  with  a 
capital  letter?" 
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General  School  Interests 


The  Alumni  Fund 

It  is  with  deep  regret  tliat  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Akanni  Fund  announces 
the  resignation  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Oliver 
G.  Jennings,  '83.  Mr.  Jennings  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  since  the  founding 
of  the  Alumni  Fund  in  1906  and  since  191 5 
has  served  as  its  head.  It  will  be  difficult 
for  those  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Alumni  Fund,  and  for  graduates 
in  general  to  express  their  appreciation  of 
the  loyal  work  Mr.  Jennings  has  done  for 
the  school.  Under  his  guidance  the  Alum- 
ni Fund  has  developed  from  a  doubtful 
experiment  to  an  assured  and  invaluable 
source  of  income. 

The  Directors  are  happy  to  announce 
that  Mr.  John  W.  Prentiss,  '94,  has  con- 
sented to  succeed  Mr.  Jennings  as  Chair- 
man. 

Among  the  alumni,  the  past  year  has 
been  marked  by  a  developing  enthusiasm 
for  the  school  and  for  the  policies  of  the 
new  Headmaster.  A  series  of  gatherings 
throughout  the  country,  climaxed  by  the 
immensely  successful  New  York  Dinner, 
listened  with  intense  interest  to  Dr.  Fuess's 
account  of  the  progress  being  made  at 
Andover.  This  enthusiasm  should  and 
certainly  will  be  reflected  in  the  returns  of 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

For  the  last  three  years,  in  spite  of  the 
relentless  grip  of  the  depression,  the  con- 
tributions of  our  graduates  have  slightly 
increased.  For  1933-34  the  sum  was  $14,- 
216.59,  or  $142.61  more  than  the  year 
before,  and  $1,038.94  more  than  1931-32. 
A  still  more  encouraging  fact  is  that  the 
number  of  contributors  is  growing  also. 
For  the  past  year  1,338  men  gave  to  the 
Fund,  which  is  194  more  than  1932-33, 
and  144  more  than  in  1931-32.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  increase  will  continue  with 
greater  velocity,  and  with  the  loyal  help 
of  the  alumni  it  is  certain  to  do  so. 


Interesting  Registration  Statistics 

Since  the  earliest  days  when  the  Wash- 
ingtons  came  up  from  Virginia,  Andover 
has  sought  to  be  known  as  a  national  rather 


than  a  local  school,  and  l)oys  have  always 
come  to  the  Hill  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  This  year  the  registration  figures 
might  with  some  justice  permit  the 
Academy  to  lay  claim  to  being  an  inter- 
national school,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
thirteen  boys  from  twelve  foreign  coun- 
tries enrolled.  The  foreign  representation 
includes  two  students  from  Canada,  and 
one  each  from  China,  Cuba,  England, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Japan,  Philippine  Is- 
lands, Roumania,  Siam,  Syria,  and  Tur- 
key. 

From  our  own  country  thirty-four  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  repre- 
sented. Massachusetts,  as  usual,  leads  with 
195  boys,  followed  by  New  York  with  149, 
Connecticut  with  53,  New  Jersey  with  39, 
and  Pennsylvania  with  36.  At  the  end  of 
the  list  come  Alabama,  Arizona,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  New  Mexico,  and  Wisconsin 
with  one  contribution  each. 

It  is  unusual  to  see  more  Uppers  than 
Seniors,  but  such  is  the  case  this  year.  The 
lists  reveal  that  there  are  191  Upper  Mid- 
dlers  and  only  186  Seniors.  The  Lower 
Middlers  follow  with  161  and  the  Juniors 
with  107.  This  brings  the  grand  total  up 
to  645. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  to  prefer 
applications  from  boys  who  plan  to  stay 
for  two  or  more  years  over  those  who  wish 
to  attend  for  one  year  only.  Consequently, 
the  four  classes  are  fairly  well  balanced 
and  the  Seniors  have  no  great  preponder- 
ance in  numbers  over  the  first  year  boys. 


Colonel  Heniy  L.  Stimson,  '8j,  Visits 
Andover 

Devotees  of  stories  of  English  school-boy 
life  will  remember  the  high  point  lovingly 
dwelt  on  by  the  authors  at  which  the  great 
statesman,  soldier,  and  empire  builder 
returns  to  the  old  school  to  renew  his 
memories  of  his  younger  days.  Such  a  situ- 
ation was  exactly  reproduced  in  Andover 
on  December  3,  when  Colonel  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  '83,  Secretary  of  War  under 
Taft,  Secretary  of  State  under  Hoover, 
Governor  General  of  the  Philippines,  and 
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Colonel  of  the  31st  Field  Artillery  in  the 
World  War,  returned  to  the  Hill  to  visit  in 
an  informal  way  with  the  teachers  and 
boys.  On  Monday  evening  he  spoke  to  the 
Phillips  Club  as  has  been  described  else- 
where. On  Tuesday  evening  he  spoke  to  a 
large  gathering  of  boys  describing  his 
work  of  making  peace  in  Nicaragua  in 
1927,  and  on  Wednesday  noon  he  lunched 
with  the  boys'  Social  Problems  Club  in 
the  Commons,  chatting  and  answering 
their  questions  afterwards.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  these  engagements  he  visited 
classrooms  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Fuess,  listened  to  the  discussions,  and,  it  is 
said,  recited  to  those  teachers  who  had  the 
temerity  to  call  upon  him  for  the  day's 
lesson.  Andover  extended  a  very  cordial 
welcome  to  her  most  distinguished  living 
alumnus,  and  Colonel  Stimson  stated  that 
he  was  much  impressed  by  the  teaching 
and  the  educational  facilities  available  at 
Phillips  Academy. 


Faculty  Notes 

On  December  13  Dr.  Fuess  and  Mr. 
Paradise  attended  a  dinner  given  in  New 
York  by  John  Reed  Kilpatrick,  '07.  The 
purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to  talk  over 
the  affairs  of  the  school  and  to  stimulate 
interest  in  its  progress  among  the  younger 
graduates.  Those  present  were  William  F. 
Flagg,  "08,  Charles  S.  Gage,  '21,  Ludwig 
K.  Moorehead,  '14,  Henry  Sturgis,  '11, 
William  E.  Stevenson,  '18,  James  Gould, 
'13,  Alexander  B.  Royce,  "11,  and  Russell 
Stiles,  '08. 

Dr.  J.  Roswell  Gallagher  has  published 
in  the  October  issue  of  The  Tale  Journal  of 
Biology  and  Medicine  an  article  entitled 
"Broncho-pneumonia  in  Adolescence," 
and  in  the  October  issue  of  The  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Value  of  the  Blood  Sedimen- 
tation Test  in  the  Routine  Medical  Ex- 
amination of  Adolescents  and  in  Certain 
of  Their  Diseases." 

During  the  term  Mr.  Dirk  H.  van  der 
Stucken  spoke  to  the  Andover  Grange,  the 
Steuben  Society,  the  Shawsheen  Woman's 
Club,  and  the  Andover  Baptist  Church. 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher  has  two  books  in 
press,  to  appear  in  the  spring.  One  is  The 


Organ  Works  of  John  Red  ford.  Organist  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Barenreiter  Verlag,  Cassel, 
Germany.  The  other  is  his  translation  of 
An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Music,  by 
Karl  Nef,  Professor  of  Musicology  at  the 
University  of  Basel.  Columbia  University 
Press.  Dr.  Pfatteicher's  English  edition  is 
translated  from  the  German  and  the 
French  editions  and  expanded,  and  has  a 
preface  by  Otto  Kinkeldey,  Librarian  of 
Cornell  University,  formerly  Professor  of 
Musicology  at  the  University  of  Breslau. 

Mr.  L.  Denis  Peterkin  has  spoken  during 
the  term  before  the  Andover  .Service  Club 
and  the  Ballardvale  Service  Club  on  the 
subject  of  British  Guiana,  where  he  has 
lived  for  several  years. 

An  article.  The  World  and  the  Faculty,  by 
Dr.  Alston  Hurd  Chase,  has  appeared  in 
the  Harvard  Critic. 

Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise  was  the  speaker 
at  the  Armistice  Day  banquet  of  the 
Andover  post  of  the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Sawyer  spoke  at  the 
meeting  of  the  New  England  division  of 
the  American  Association  of  Museums  in 
October  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  Art  Center  in  November. 

Mr.  A.  Graham  Baldwin  spoke  at  the 
State  Older  Boys'  Conference  at  Spring- 
field on  December  7  and  8,  at  the  Mid- 
Winter  Conference  at  Northfield,  and  has 
given  a  series  of  five  Friday  evening  talks 
at  the  School  of  Religious  Education  at 
Lawrence. 

Over  the  week-end  of  December  7th  and 
8th,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard  and  Mr.  Alan 
R.  Blackmer,  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, attended  meetings  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Teachers  of  English,  at 
Hartford. 


Award  of  the  Sullivan  Improvement  Prizes 

The  Sullivan  Prize  Awards  for  Scholas- 
tic Improvement,  which  are  among  the 
most  important  prizes  given  by  the  Acade- 
my, this  year  were  a\\  arded  to  the  follow- 
ing students: 

Senior:  Robert  P.  Williams 
Upper  Middler:  Andre\v  M.  Kennedy.  Jr. 
Lower  Middler:  James  G.  Overall 
Junior:  Archie  M.  Andrews 
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Andover  Men  Win  Scholarship  Honors  at 
Dartmouth,  Tale,  and  Brown 

In  the  second  semester  report,  1934,  is- 
sued by  the  Dean  of  Dartmouth  College, 
the  following  Andover  students  appeared 
as  "men  of  distinctive  scholastic  achieve- 
ment": William  T.  Adams,  Briggs  M. 
Austin,  Joseph  Dolben,  Seymour  B.  Dunn, 
William  S.  Emerson,  Phil  Edward  Gilbert, 
Jr.,  Duncan  H.  Newell,  and  Donald  K. 
Saunders. 

At  Brown  University,  W'alter  Scott 
Snell  won  the  First  Hartshorn  Premium  in 
Mathematics. 

Robert  P.  Williams,  P.  A.  '33,  has  been 
awarded  by  Yale  University  the  Hugh 
Chamberlain  Greek  Prize  for  excellence 
in  his  entrance  examination  in  Greek. 


Willard  Gates,  '92,  Wins  Norman  Hall 
Scholarship  at  Tale 

The  sixth  annual  award  of  the  Norman 
Hall  Scholarship  at  Yale  has  been  made 
to  Willard  Gates,  P.  A.  '32,  son  of  John  M. 
Gates,  P.  A.  '03.  This  scholarship  was  es- 
tablished in  1929  in  memory  of  Norman 
S.  Hall,  who  drowned  during  his  Junior 
year  at  Yale  while  saving  the  life  of  a  skat- 
ing companion,  and  is  given  to  a  member 
of  the  Junior  Glass  who  "most  nearly  ap- 
proached the  standards  of  manly  character 
and  good  sportsmanship  which  Norman 
Hall  exemplified." 


Academy  Graduates  Elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  Tale 

John  Henry  Batten  and  Robert  B. 
Birge  were  recently  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Yale  University. 


J.  R.  Adriance  Appointed  Assistant  Dean 

Andover  has  been  fortunate  in  securing 
Mr.  James  Ruthven  Adriance,  P.  A.  '28, 
to  replace  Mr.  Heely,  now  Headmaster 
of  Lawrenceville,  as  Assistant  Dean. 
"Spike"  Adriance  had  a  notable  record  at 
Andover,  where  in  addition  to  winning 
numerous  other  honors  he  was  President 
of  the  School,  member  of  the  Senior 
Council,  manager  of  the  football  team, 


Jamf.s  R.  Adriance,  '28 


Chairman  of  the  Senior  Prom  Committee, 
and  on  the  First  Honor  Roll.  At  Yale  he 
continued  his  successful  career.  Besides 
being  an  able  student,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  University  Glee  Club,  College 
Chairman  of  the  University  Budget  Com- 
mittee, a  member  of  the  Junior  Prom 
Committee,  on  the  Student  Council,  and 
was  elected  to  Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  Wolf's 
Head. 

After  receiving  his  B.A.  degree  in  1932, 
Mr.  Adriance  spent  two  years  under  Mr. 
A.  B.  Crawford  in  the  Yale  Bureau  of  Ap- 
pointments, an  experience  that  should  be 
of  great  value  to  him  in  his  work  at  Ando- 
ver. Last  fall  he  went  to  The  Hill  School  to 
help  conduct  a  course  in  remedial  training, 
from  which  position  he  was  courteously 
released  by  Headmaster  Wendell  to  ac- 
cept his  present  appointment.  Mr.  Adri- 
ance's  experiences  will  be  helpful  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  policy  of  watch- 
ing the  individual  boy  more  carefully  and 
of  doing  everything  possible  to  solve  his 
scholastic  and  other  problems. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adriance  will  live  in  Ban- 
croft Hall. 
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Ati  Outstanding  Term's  Work  al  the  Addi- 
son Gallery 

Visitors  to  the  Addison  Gallery  during 
the  past  three  months  have  commented 
upon  the  large  number  of  students  they 
have  seen  in  the  exhibition  rooms,  studio, 
and  classrooms.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  school 
now  take  courses  in  art,  all  of  which  are 
held  in  the  Gallery;  others  visit  the  Gal- 
lery for  required  work  in  other  courses, 
and  often  remain  to  examine  more  care- 
fully the  permanent  collections  and  loan 
exhibitions.  The  Addison  Gallery  is  rapidly 
extending  its  sphere  of  influence  as  an 
educational  center  for  the  entire  school. 

The  comprehensive  schedule  of  loan 
exhibitions  continues  to  attract  the  inter- 
est of  the  outside  visitor  as  well  as  the 
school  community.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  an  exhibition  of  Siamese  and 
Gambodian  Sculpture,  Javanese  Puppets 
and  Masks,  from  the  collection  of  Yama- 
naka  and  Company,  provided  an  effective 
contrast  to  the  permanent  collection  of 
American  art.  A  group  of  paintings  In' 
Russell  Cheney  inaugurated  a  series  of 
"one  man"  exhibitions  by  New  England 
artists.  Mr.  Cheney,  a  native  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  has 
made  his  residence  for  several  years  in 
Kittery,  Maine.  His  powerful  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
coast,  interspersed  with  occasional  paint- 
ings of  the  far  West,  have  won  for  him  a 
national  reputation  as  a  painter  of  ability 
and  promise.  The  Andover  exhibition  was 
a  retrospective  one,  showing  examples  of 
his  student  days,  as  well  as  several  which 
have  never  been  exhibited  before. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Archaeology,  the  Addison  Gallery  held, 
in  October,  an  exhibition  of  pottery  and 
paintings  in  earth,  oil,  and  water  color  by 
students  of  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School, 
Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico.  That  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  objects  were  sold  during  the  ex- 
hibition is  the  best  possible  testimony  of 
the  popularity  of  an  Indian  art  truly  na- 
tive in  character.  The  teachers  in  the 
Santa  Fe  Indian  School  have  been  far- 
sighted  enough  to  encourage  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  race, 
and  the  result  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
diluted  mixtiu'es  of  styles  which  usually 


characterize  contemporary  Indian  art. 
A  small  exhibition  of  Egyptian  art,  lent 
by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  pro- 
vided an  excellent  contrast  to  the  Indian 
art.  Arranged  specifically  for  the  classes  in 
Ancient  History  at  Phillips  Academy,  this 
exhibition  was  also  visited  by  several 
hundred  students  in  the  local  public  and 
private  schools. 

An  International  Exhibition  of  Theatre 
Art  held  the  center  of  the  stage  at  the  Ad- 
dison Gallery  and  on  Andover  Hill  during 
the  month  of  November.  With  the  interest 
of  the  public  at  large  aroused  by  a  con- 
troversy in  the  Boston  press  over  the 
failure  of  any  Boston  institution  to  ar- 
range for  the  exhibition,  and  with  material 
of  great  interest  to  all  followers  of  the 
stage,  its  success  was  assured  from  the 
beginning.  An  attendance  of  over  twelve 
hundred  in  one  week  is  eloquent  testimon\- 
that  the  exhibition  was  worth  the  expense 
and  labor  required  to  install  it  at  Andover. 
Arranged  by  Lee  Simonson,  a  director  of 
the  Theatre  Guild,  with  the  collaboration 
of  designers  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  circulated  by  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  the  exhibition  included  fifteen  lighted 
stage  models  and  several  hundred  prelim- 
inary sketches  of  stage  and  costume  de- 
signs. It  is  unquestionably  the  most  comp- 
rehensive exhibition  of  its  kind  ever  as- 
sembled in  this  country. 


Toe  H 

Under  the  leadership  of  David  Williams 
Toe  H  has  had  a  busy  three  months.  Five 
memljers,  Melville  Chapin,  Lee  Banash, 
David  Grace,  Hal  Leiper,  and  William 
Bowne,  have  taken  leadership  responsi- 
bility at  the  Andover  Guild.  The  old 
clothes  drive  and  the  selling  of  the  Christ- 
mas seals  were  efficiently  handled  by 
other  members  of  the  group.  A  Christmas 
party  at  the  Log  Cabin  for  some  eighty- 
five  children  from  downtown,  the  enter- 
tainment of  twenty  war  veterans  at  one  of 
the  football  games,  distribution  of  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  baskets,  and  the 
establishing  of  a  library  of  good  books  for 
one  of  the  C.C.C.  camps  kept  the  group 
as  a  whole  active  and  in  definite  touch 
with  the  kind  of  need  that  exists  in  every 
community. 
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Academy  Lectures 

Mr.  A.  Lawren  Brown,  in  a  lecture 
sponsored  by  the  American  Association 
for  Economic  Education,  argued  on  Octo- 
ber 5  that  excellent  as  our  educational 
system  may  be,  it  utterly  neglects  to  teach 
what  money  is  and  how  it  may  be  spent 
and  saved  for  the  best  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  society  as  a  whole.  Economics, 
he  said,  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
enormous  advances  made  in  the  fields  of 
transportation,  communication,  industry, 
and  health. 

On  October  25  Ted  Shawn  and  his  en- 
semble of  men  dancers  gave  Phillips 
Academy  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
unusual  entertainments  ever  witnessed 
here.  Thoroughly  virile  in  conception, 
rhythmic  in  movement,  and  deep  in  emo- 
tion, the  performance  admirably  proved 
Shawn"s  contention  that  the  dance  is 
fundamentally  a  masculine  art.  Frankly 
bewildered  at  first,  the  audience  passed  to 
a  state  of  enthusiastic  approval  as  they 
witnessed  the  sculptured  poses  and  the 
whirling  leaps  of  the  dancers. 

Mr.  John  Kieran,  sportswriter  for  the 
New  York  Times,  spoke  briefly  on  Novem- 
laer  2  and  answered  many  cjuestions  put  to 
him  by  the  boys. 

While  the  International  Exhibition  of 
Theater  Art  was  on  display-  at  the  Addison 
Gallery,  Mr.  Lee  Simonson,  who  collected 
the  material  for  the  exhiljition,  lectured  in 
the  Meeting  Room  with  lantern  slides, 
on  November  22.  Mr.  Simonson  is  one  of 
the  original  founders  and  a  director  of  the 
Theatre  Guild  of  New  York  and  a  noted 
stage  designer.  He  described  the  many 
functions  which  a  stage  designer  must  per- 
form, and  with  his  pictures  traced  the  de- 
velopment of  stage  design  from  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  present  day. 

On  December  14  Mr.  George  E.  Sokol- 
sky  lectured  in  the  Meeting  Room  on 
"Japan's  Search  for  Power  and  Security." 
Backed  by  a  knowledge  drawn  from  four- 
teen years'  residence  in  the  Far  East, 
from  active  participation  in  the  public 
affairs  of  China,  and  from  wide  experience 
as  a  journalist  for  Chinese,  Japanese, 
English,  and  American  newspapers,  Mr. 
Sokolsky  gave  a  talk  which  was  vivid,  il- 
luminating, and  provocative. 


Andover's  Class  of  ig^^  Attends  Twenty- 
Three  Colleges 

In  view  of  Andover's  long  standing 
reputation  as  a  preparatory  school  for  Yale 
it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  182  seniors 
who  graduated  from  Andover  last  June 
decided  to  continue  their  education  in 
twenty-three  different  colleges.  Of  these 
men  sixty-nine  went  to  Yale,  which  still 
leads  as  Andover's  favorite  college.  Har- 
vard came  second  with  forty-five  Andover 
freshmen,  and  Princeton  made  a  distinct 
gain  with  fourteen  men  from  the  Hill. 
M.  I.  T.  and  Dartmouth  received  eleven 
and  ten  respectively,  while  the  remainder 
were  scattered  among  eighteen  institutions, 
of  which  Williams  accepted  the  largest 
number, — eight. 


Academy  Inaugurates  Program  oj  Adult 
Education 

During  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  1935,  eleven  instructors  of  the 
Academy  will  give  evening  courses  which 
are  open  to  all  adults  in  the  town  of  An- 
dover and  surrounding  communities.  Each 
course  meets  once  a  week  for  nine  weeks. 
A  tuition  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged  for  each 
registration,  and  the  proceeds,  over  and 
beyond  those  necessary  for  operating  ex- 
penses, will  be  given  to  The  Memorial 
Hall  Library,  Andover.  The  instructors 
are  giving  their  services  without  remuner- 
ation. 

The  ten  courses  are  as  follows: 
Current  Affairs — Dirk  H.  van  der  Stucken 
Understanding  Music — Carl  F.  Pfatteicher 
The  Mystery  of  Inheritance — M.  Lawrence 
Shields 

The  Modern  Novel — L.  Denis  Peterkin 
Understanding   Modern   Art — Charles  H. 

Sawyer  and  Bartlett  H.  Hayes,  Jr. 

Ejfective  English  (Speaking) — Frederic  W. 

H.  Stott 

Effective  English  (Writing) — G.  Grenville 
Benedict 

German  for  Beginners — Lester  C.  Newton 

The  Creation  of  the  Earth  and  Man — 
John  S.  Barss 

The  Rise  of  the  United  States  to  World 
Power — Arthur  B.  Darling 

The  Officers  of  Administration  of  the 
program  are:  Alan  R.  Blackmer,  Director, 
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A.  Graham  Baldwin,  Assistant  Director, 
and  VVillet  L.  Eccles,  Registrar. 

In  order  to  awaken  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram forty-five  sponsors  were  selected, 
largely  from  the  town  itself,  an  attractive 
booklet  describing  the  courses  was  printed 
and  donated  in  large  part  hy  the  Andover 
Press,  and  generous  publicity  was  given  by 
the  Andover  Townsman  and  the  Lawrence 
Tribune.  The  response  has  been  beyond 
expectation,  close  to  two  hundred  people 
having  registered,  many  of  them  for  as 
many  as  four  courses  each.  Quite  experi- 
mental, the  program  hopes  to  bring 
people  together  for  the  friendly  exchange 
of  ideas  and  to  help  them  to  find  productive 
interests  for  their  leisure  time. 


Social  Problems  Club 

One  of  the  very  noticeable  develop- 
ments in  undergraduate  life  in  schools  and 
colleges  has  been  an  increasing  interest  in 
social  and  economic  problems.  At  Andover 
this  interest  has  found  one  expression  in 
the  organization  of  a  Social  Problems 
Club.  This  fall  three  meetings  have  been 
held;  one  at  the  Log  Cabin  where  Dr. 
Fuess  talked  informally  with  the  group 
about  the  importance  of  intelligent 
thought  concerning  these  problems;  a 
second  meeting  at  which  Mrs.  Johnson, 
the  Andover  Town  Social  Worker,  pre- 
sented to  the  group  the  type  of  problems 
which  are  constantly  presenting  themselves 
in  any  small  community;  and  a  third 
meeting  presided  over  by  Colonel  Stim- 
son,  to  whom  about  twenty-five  stu- 
dents asked  questions  regarding  various 
matters  of  national  and  international  con- 
cern. During  the  winter  and  spring  terms 
this  club  will  hold  regular  meetings  with 
experts  in  other  fields  and  will  also  make 
several  trips  to  visit  institutions  of  various 
kinds. 


Morning  Chapel  Leadeis,  Fall  Term 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Rev.  A.  G.  Bald- 
win, Mr.  Scott  Paradise,  Mr.  John  Phil- 
lips, Mr.  Oswald  Tower,  Dr.  Alston 
Chase,  Mr.  Allan  Heely,  Mr.  Roy  E. 
Spencer,  Mr.  Horace  Poynter,  and  Mr. 
Dirk  H.  van  der  Stucken  led  morning 
chapel  during  the  fall  term. 


Phillipian  Awarded  a  First  Class  Honor 
Rating 

In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  Phil- 
lipian which  was  edited  by  Frank  \V. 
Rounds,  last  year,  the  National  .Scholastic 
Press  Association  has  awarded  a  First 
Class  Honor  Rating  to  the  paper.  The 
judges  awarded  the  Phillipian  775  out  of  a 
possible  1000  points,  praising  it  for  its 
news  articles,  but  looking  less  favorably 
upon  its  make-up. 


Andover  Graduate  Founder  of  Xew  Tale 
Political  Union 

Max  Franklin  Millikan,  P.  A.  '31.  is  co- 
founder  with  August  Heckscher,  2nd,  at 
Yale  of  what  Time  calls  "the  first  U.  S. 
counterpart  of  the  most  famed  extracur- 
ricular activity  in  the  world — the  Oxford 
Union.  Like  its  model,  the  Yale  Political 
Union  will  be  a  parliamentary  debating 
society  with  members  seated  by  parties, 
ruled  by  floor  leaders."  The  Treasurer  of 
the  Yale  Political  Union  is  Richard  An- 
thony Moore,  P.  A.  "32. 


The  Society  of  Inquiry 

Although  the  regular  program  of  the 
.Society  of  Inquirs-  does  not  get  under 
way  until  the  ^\•inter  term,  the  governing 
board  of  eight  seniors  has  met  several 
times,  planning  the  program  and  carrxing 
out  its  various  responsibilities.  Two  pre- 
season meetings  have  been  held;  one  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Henry-  S.  Leiper,  foreign 
secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  America,  who  spoke  on  the 
religious  situation  in  Germany,  and  the 
other  addressed  by  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns, 
Headmaster-Emeritus.  Both  of  these  meet- 
ings were  \\ell  attended  and  proved  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

The  Society  sent  a  delegation  consisting 
of  seven  students  and  three  faculty  mem- 
bers to  the  Northfield  Conference  on  the 
week-end  of  December  7th-9th.  Meeting 
there  with  ninety  to  a  hundred  delegates 
from  other  New  England  schools,  the 
group  from  Andover  found  this  confer- 
ence on  religious  questions  a  stimulating 
experience.  The  Andoxer  delegation  in- 
cluded  the   following — Dr.    Chase.  Mr. 
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Baldwin.  \Ir.  Hawes,  E.  A.  Ballard,  Leroy 
Finch.  Clharles  Bemis,  Cleveland  Cory, 
Charles  Rockwell,  John  Spitzer,  and  J.L. 
Tucker. 


The  Phillips  Club 

Under  ihe  presidency  of  Mr.  M.  Law- 
rence Shields,  the  Phillips  Club  has  enjoyed 
a  brilliant  program  during  the  fall  term.  At 
the  first  meeting,  on  October  15,  Dr. 
Rosenstock-Hussy,  Kuno  Francke  Ex- 
change Professor  at  Harvard  University, 
and  a  distinguished  scholar  from  Germany, 
spoke  to  the  members  on  "Revolution  and 
\Var." 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  evenings 
the  club  has  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  was 
that  of  November  12,  when  Professor 
Frederick  K.  Morris,  Professor  of  Structur- 
al Geology  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  spoke  with  great  wit  and 
immense  erudition  on  "Time  and  Our 
Ways  of  Thinking,"  in  which  he  showed 
that  new  discoveries  about  the  vastness  of 
geological  time  must  influence  our  inter- 
pretation of  history,  our  educational  theo- 
ries, and  even  our  international  policies. 


On  November  26,  Professor  Harlow  Shap- 
ley.  Director  of  the  Harvard  College  Ob- 
servatory, before  a  large  gathering  of  mem- 
bers and  the  ladies  of  their  families,  de- 
livered an  interesting  and  humorous 
illustrated  lecture,  "Exploring  Beyond  the 
Milky  Way." 

Colonel  Henry  L.  Stimson,  P.A.  '83, 
former  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Governor  General  of  the  Philip- 
pines, spoke  to  the  club  on  December  3 
on  "Peace  Problems  in  Europe  Today." 


Musical  Entertainment 

On  the  evening  of  October  2,  Guenther 
Ramin,  organist  at  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
Leipzig,  and  Germany's  greatest  organist, 
came  to  Andover  for  the  second  time  to 
play  upon  the  Martha  Cochran  Memorial 
Organ  in  the  Academy  Chapel.  A  large 
audience  was  impressed  by  his  marvellous 
control  over  that  great  instrument  and  by 
the  skill  and  beauty  of  his  renditions. 

Roland  Hayes,  the  famous  negro  tenor, 
sang  on  Noveml^er  9  l^efore  an  audience 
that  packed  the  Meeting  Room.  The  power 
and  sweetness  of  his  voice  delighted  his 
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hearers  and  showed  how  justly  he  is  recog- 
nized as  a  great  singer  throughout  Europe 
and  America. 

On  December  7,  the  Don  Cossacks  ap- 
peared for  the  second  time  within  a  year 
and  for  the  second  time  filled  the  Meeting 
Room  to  overflowing.  The  uncanny  pre- 
cision and  voice  control  of  that  remarkable 
group,  the  full  choruses,  and  the  high 
falsetto  notes  fading  away  until  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  heard 
or  not  provided  an  evening  of  music  that 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were 
present. 


Red  Cross  at  Phillips  Academy 

Andover  responded  generously  to  the 
Red  Cross  drive  conducted  by  Mr.  M.  Law- 
rence Shields.  About  Si 000  was  taken  in. 
$800  was  given  by  the  students,  the  faculty 
members,  and  the  other  employees  of  the 
school,  while  the  remaining  S200  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Society  of  Inquiry. 


Academy  Preachers  for  Winter  Tom 

Dr.  George  A.  Butt  rick 
Dr.  T.  Z.  Koo 
Rev.  Stanley  High 
Rev.  Erdman  Harris 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown 
Rev.  A.  Graham  Baldwin 
Dr.  Minot  Simons 
Dr.  Seelye  Bixler 
Rev.  Morgan  P.  Noyes 
Rev.  Leslie  Glenn 


Jan. 

13 

Jan. 

20 

Jan. 

27 

Feb. 

3 

Feb. 

10 

Feb. 

17 

Feb. 

24 

March 

3 

March 

10 

March 

17 

Outing  Club 

Unusual  skiing  conditions  last  year 
brought  out  a  hitherto  undreamed  of  en- 
thusiasm for  out-door  activities  during 
the  winter  months.  Although  warm  weath- 
er finally  did  return  to  Andover  Hill,  the 
enthusiasm  persisted  undiminished  and 
turned  into  new  channels,  with  the  result 
that  during  the  spring  thirty-five  boys  met 
to  organize  Andover's  first  Outing  Club. 

A  discussion  of  possible  activities  of  the 
Club  led  to  such  a  multitude  of  suggestions 
that  it  was  decided  to  elect  a  planning 
board  of  three  undergraduate  and  one 


faculty  member  to  draw  up  a  plan  of 
government  and  to  consider  suggested 
spheres  of  activity.  The  first  Council  was 
made  up  of  VV.  J.  Tellington,  president: 
R.  M.  Flanders,  secretary;  G.  K.  .Sanborn, 
faculty  advisor;  H.  Cross,  director  of 
trips;  W.  B.  Gallant,  director  of  skiing; 
and  N.  Brown,  director  of  publicitv. 

Under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of  the 
Council  the  popular  appeal  of  the  Club 
was  immediately  evident.  The  member- 
ship jumped  to  fifty  boys  and  continued 
to  increase  throughout  the  fall.  Four  half- 
holiday  and  week-end  trips  took  capacit\ 
groups  to  Mt.  Wachusett,  a  silver  mine  in 
Newbury,  Dogtown  Common  on  Cape 
Ann,  and  The  Uncanoonuc  Mountains 
in  New  Hampshire.  Two  miles  of  ski 
trails  were  built  with  runs  on  the  North 
slopes  of  Prospect  and  Boston  Hills  that 
rate  among  the  most  varied  and  exciting 
ski  courses  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  An 
Outing  Club  room  was  made  available  by 
Mr.  George  Sanborn  in  his  apartment  in 
Johnson  Hall  and  provided  by  generous 
loans  from  individuals  and  from  the 
library  with  camping,  mountaineering, 
and  skiing  books,  maps,  pictures,  and 
sport  periodicals. 

Late  in  the  fall  plans  for  an  official  ski 
team  and  for  ski  instruction  groups  were 
approved  by  the  Athletic  Council.  Forty 
boys  turned  out  for  preliminarx'  condi- 
tioning work  on  the  ski  squad,  and  twelve 
made  plans  for  getting  together  in  Pink- 
ham  Notch  during  the  vacation  for  early 
practice.  Arrangements  for  meets  \vere 
made  with  other  New  England  schools 
interested  in  skiing,  and  speakers  were  ob- 
tained including  Roger  \V.  Langley. 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Ski  Association 
and  member  of  the  1936  Olympic  Ski 
Committee,  and  Charles  N.  Proctor, 
member  of  the  1928  Olympic  Ski  team 
and  expert  on  ski  equipment. 

Winter  plans  for  the  club  promise  an 
active  and  interesting  program.  Ski  trips 
and  meets  will  be  held  for  skiers  not  on  the 
regular  team.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
provide  skating  facilities.  Membership  in 
the  Eastern  Amateur  Ski  Association  has 
been  applied  for.  A  series  of  talks  on  camp- 
ing, canoeing,  rock  climbing,  out-door 
hobbies,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  to 
members  of  the  club  have  been  arranged. 
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Athletics 

By  G.  Grenville  Benedict 


ONE  point  isn't  very  much,  but  what 
a  whale  of  a  difference  it  can  make. 
A  couple  of  cases  in  point:  a  year 
ago  an  Andover  football  team  left  the 
Fields  Beyond  at  Exeter  on  the  short  end  of 
a  7  to  6  score;  this  year,  the  tables  having 
been  turned,  the  Red  and  Gray  left 
Brothers  Field  on  the  short  end  of  the 
same  score.  This  year's  game,  played  on  a 
firm  field  under  overcast  skies,  was  a 
crucial  one,  for  on  it  depended  the  break- 
ing of  the  tie  that  existed  in  this  most 
hoary  of  school  rivalries.  The  reckoning 
now  stands:  Andover  25  victories;  Exeter 
24. 

The  story  of  this  year's  Exeter  game 
was  that  of  a  well-drilled  and  cohesive 
Blue  team  which  seized  its  scoring  oppor- 
tunity at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter, 
confidently  converted  the  try  for  the  point 
after,  and  spent  the  better  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  game  in  staving  off  an  ever- 
dangerous  Crimson  attack,  rallying  at 
last,  after  succumbing  to  an  almost  inevi- 
table Exeter  touchdown,  to  rush  the  place- 
kicker  so  badly  that  his  try  wobbled  wide 
of  the  posts.  Andover  outgained  the 
visitors,  nine  first  downs  to  six,  and  held  a 
definite  edge  in  the  matter  of  forward- 
passing,  the  Viens  to  Chaney  combination 
being  good  for  repeated  gains  and  ac- 
counting for  the  Blue's  touchdown.  Both 
teams  showed  strong  running  attacks, 
Exeter's  at  times  in  the  second  half  looking 
so  strong  that  it  was  both  puzzling  and 
lucky  for  Andover  that  it  was  shelved  so 
often  in  favor  of  long  forwards  that  failed 
in  the  face  of  an  extraordinarily  alert  de- 
fense. The  feature  of  the  game  was  un- 
doubtedly the  punting  duel  that  took 
place  in  the  first  half,  when  in  the  opening 
minutes  of  the  game  Gordon  Clark, 
Exeter's  captain,  who  played  a  sterling 
game,  twice  kicked  to  Andover's  one-yard 
line,  only  to  have  Cahners  return  punts 
from  deep  in  his  end-zone,  once  to  the 
Crimson's  47-yard  line  and  once  to  the  29. 

The  Andover  team  that  took  the  field 
on  that  last  Saturday  of  the  season  was 
one  that  had  had  its  troubles  throughout 


the  previous  weeks.  Reporting  to  Coach 
Ray  Shepard  and  his  perennial  assistants, 
Messrs.  Benton,  Dake,  Hagenbuckle,  and 
Billhardt,  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  the 
squad,  led  by  Captain  Robert  A.  Sears  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  included  twelve 
of  last  year's  lettermen,  a  host  of  hopefuls 
from  last  year's  Club  and  Gray  Jersey 
squads,  but  almost  no  experienced  new 
material.  Incidentally,  of  the  nineteen 
letter-winners  this  year  only  four  were 
"preps."  Handicapped,  as  was  every 
other  team  in  the  East,  by  the  worst 
weather  in  years,  the  team  received  a  set- 
back in  the  opener  with  New  Hampton 
Preparatory  School,  6  to  o,  when  a  risky 
flat  pass  was  intercepted  and  run  65  yards 
for  a  score.  The  team's  play  in  general  was 
ragged.  Wet  weather  forced  the  cancella- 
tion of  next  week's  game  with  the  Harvard 
Freshmen,  but  apparently  profiting  from 
the  lay-off,  the  Blue  eked  out  a  6  to  o  win 
the  following  week  over  the  Yale  Freshmen, 
for  Andover's  second  consecutive  victory 
over  the  visitors  from  New  Haven.  The 
score  came  on  a  Viens  forward  thrown  to 
Moody,  who  raced  through  a  sea  of  mud 
that  held  the  running  attack  to  three  first 
downs  and  turned  the  game  for  the  most 
part  into  a  kicking  duel. 

On  the  next  Saturday  disaster  struck. 
The  team,  in  Providence,  for  the  game 
with  the  Brown  Freshmen,  lost  it  by  a 
score  of  21  to  20  when  the  Brunonians 
shoved  over  two  scores  in  the  last  period 
against  a  substitute  Blue  eleven.  This  de- 
feat seemed,  however,  the  least  of  Ando- 
ver's losses  that  week,  for  Sharretts,  out- 
standing punter  and  open-field  flash, 
folded  up  with  appendicitis,  Burdick, 
veteran  safety-man,  went  out  with  a  game 
leg,  and  Kellogg,  first-string  fullback, 
broke  his  ankle  in  the  Brown  game. 

In  spite  of  these  setbacks,  however,  the 
team  rallied  to  turn  back  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Freshmen,  20  to  o,  shov/ing  a  crisply 
functioning  running  attack,  well  mixed 
with  forwards,  and  a  goal-line  defense 
that  stood  off  the  enemy  for  eight  downs 
within  the  13-yard  line.  Encouraged  by 
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Starting  Line-up  for  the  Exeter  Game 
Backfield:  {left  to  right)  Fulton  I.  Cahners  (Maine),  Henry  F.  Chaney.  Jr.  (Michigan).  Leonard  J.  \'ien- 

(Pennsylvania),  Winfield  N.  Burdick,  Jr.  (New Jersey). 
Line:  (/f/i! /o  rjg/i/)  Arthur  D.  Dyess,  Jr.  (Texas),  Clifford  W .  Wilson  (Mass.).  Robert  A.  Sears  (captain/. 

(Michigan),  John  W.  Graham  (captain-elect),  (New  York),  Charles  L.  Miller,  Jr.  (Connecticut). 

Robert  AL  Hite  (Connecticut).  William  R.  Moody  (Connecticut). 


this  showing,  hope  ran  high  for  the  final 
game. 

After  the  Exeter  game,  Andover's  foot- 
ball fortunes  were  turned  over  to  the  newly 
elected  captain,  John  Winston  Graham  of 
Roslyn,  L.  L,  varsity  center,  and  brother 
of  Ray  Graham,  captain  in  1932;  and  to 
Manager-elect  Atwood  Collins  Ely  of 
Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 


Club  Football 

The  c\\ih  football  race  this  year  early 
developed  into  a  bitter  contest  between 
the  Romans  under  Coach  Eccles,  veteran 
exponent  of  the  power  play,  and  the 
Greeks  tutored  by  Coach  Jackson,  who 
perpetuated  the  tradition  of  Hellenic 
wiliness  with  an  attack  composed  largely 
of  shifts — and  some  makeshifts.  Displaying 
on  the  whole  a  better  brand  of  football 
than  has  been  seen  in  the  Clul)s  in  recent 
years,  these  two  teams  drew  rapidly  away 
from  the  Paradise-coached  Saxons  and  the 
this  year  lowly  Benedictine  Gauls,  who 
were  left  to  fight  it  out  for  the  cellar,  the 
Saxons  winning.  The  Romans  and  the 
Greeks  came  together  with  a  mighty  crash 
on   the  final  \Vednesda\'  of  the  season. 


After  the  mud  had  been  wiped  aw-ay,  the 
Greeks  had  won  the  game  and  the  league 
laurels,  13  to  6. 

The  cream  of  the  Club  material  re- 
ported the  next  day  for  practice  for  the 
All-Club  game  with  Exeter.  Despite  four 
days  of  biting  wind  that  made  mitten^ 
and  mufflers  in  order,  there  was  drilled  in 
the  best  lore  of  Greece  and  Rome  a 
formidable  team  that  went  up  to  Exeter 
and  took  the  measure  of  the  Crimson 
All-Class  team,  12  to  o.  The  frigid  weather 
did  little  to  hamper  the  running  and  pass- 
ing of  Andover's  pocket-edition  backs, 
Dax  is  and  Kellogg,  and  scorers  \'an  Horne 
and  Eurenius. 

Rugby  and  Touch  Football 

After  this  game  moleskins  were  put 
away  in  mothballs  and  most  of  the  pig- 
skins as  well,  although  a  few  were  saved 
for  the  use  of  two  groups  of  zealots  who 
could  be  seen  in  any  weather  racing  up 
and  dow'n  the  lower  fields.  The  one  was  the 
rugby  squad  organized  by  Coach  Elliman 
of  the  Faculty,  and  the  other  the  faculty 
touch-footliall  team,  practicing  intricacies 
of  crisscross  and  rex  erse  for  an  Exeter  foe 
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that  unfortunately  never  did  materialize, 
thanks  to  rain  and  ice.  The  rugby  de- 
votees, drafted  for  the  most  part  from  the 
football  squads,  could  be  heard  muttering, 
"If  you  want  a  game  that  takes  it  out  of 
you,  try  this  one!"  A  good  many  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  possibilities  of  this  new 
sport,  and,  it  is  reported,  one  or  two  closed. 


Soccer 

Another  undefeated  Ryley-coached  An- 
dover  soccer  team  went  up  to  Exeter  on 
November  7  for  the  seventh  game  in  the 
series  with  our  honored  rivals,  and  after  a 
hard  battle  against  a  stubborn  Exeter 
defense  came  home  with  a  2  to  o  victory. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  game  Exeter  held 
the  edge.  In  the  second  quarter  Andover 
began  to  find  itself,  and  went  on  to  sink 
scores  in  the  third  and  fourth  periods,  one 
by  Hughes,  a  Britisher  very  much  at  home 
on  a  soccer  field,  and  one  by  Clifibrd. 

Previous  to  the  Exeter  encounter  the 
season's  tally  was  four  wins:  over  Tufts 
Freshmen,  5  to  o;  Worcester  Academy, 
5  to  o;  Harvard  Freshmen,  i  to  o;  Tabor 
Academy,  5  to  i ;  and  a  tie  with  a  strong 
Dartmouth  Freshman  team,  o  to  o. 
Throughout  the  season  N.  Cross,  once- 
scored-on  goalie,  Howard,  and  Captain 
Bagg  were  particularly  rugged  on  defense, 
and  Mendel,  Hazeltine,  and  Hughes  ac- 
counted for  the  majority  of  the  scores.  At 
the  team's  banquet  at  the  Log  Cabin, 
Daniel  K.  Swihart  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
was  elected  captain  for  next  year. 


dross  Country 

Under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of 
Coach  Boyle  and  Captain  Horne  cross 
country  running  has  this  year  definitely 
taken  its  place  among  the  minor  sports  of 
the  school.  The  first  team  ran  in  three 
meets,  and  the  second  in  two,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  general  interest  in  the  sport  can  be 
measured  somewhat  by  the  crowds  that 
have  assembled  to  watch  the  harriers 
finish  between  the  halves  of  a  football 
game  and  by  the  Phillipians  editorial  de- 
mand that  the  position  of  cross-country 
manager  be  created. 

In  the  first  meet  of  the  season  the  New 
Hampshire  Freshmen  were  defeated  by 
the  close  score  of  22  to  23:  in  the  second,  a 


triangular  meeting  with  Wakefield  and  Arl- 
ington High  Schools,  the  Blue  took  second 
place  over  a  reputedly  very  strong  Arling- 
ton squad;  and  in  the  third  was  defeated, 
32  to  29,  by  Manchester  High  School. 

The  seconds  won  from  Stoneham  High, 
4  to  ig,  but  fell  before  Concord,  15  to  52. 
Possibly  the  most  satisfactory  aspect  of  the 
season  was  that  Captain  Horne  and  Cap- 
tain-elect Watson  took  first  and  second 
places  in  every  meet  run. 


Polo 

The  rainy  fall  handicapped  no  team 
more  than  Coach  Phillips's  malletmen, 
led  by  Captain  Mott  Woolley,  who  were 
still  able  to  play  a  schedule  of  four  games, 
winning  from  Norwich  University,  tying 
one  match  with  Dedham  and  losing  an- 
other, and  losing  to  Avon  School  in  a 
game  which  found  the  Andover  team 
crippled  by  illness.  The  prospects  for  a 
successful  team  for  the  Spring  schedule 
are  apparently  good. 


Winter  Pi  aspects 

During  the  four  weeks  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  fall  sports  and  exam- 
ination week  intensive  practice  has  been 
in  order  for  the  basketball,  swimming, 
and  fencing  teams,  with  informal  work- 
outs for  the  lacrosse  aspirants.  Prophecy 
properly  has  no  place  in  these  columns, 
yet  it  may  be  in  order  to  note  that  the 
prospects  for  the  swimming  and  basket- 
ball teams  would  seem  to  be  good,  with 
seven  and  five  lettermen  reporting  for 
these  teams  respectively,  while  wrestling 
seems  to  be  looking  up  with  three  veterans 
and  two  experienced  new  grapplers. 


The  Outing  Club 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  athletic 
development  on  Andover  Hill  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  organization  of  the 
Outing  Club,  attended  by  combined 
school  and  faculty  enthusiasm.  For  a  full 
report  of  this  new  club  please  see  page  30. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  our  next  issue  we  can 
give  a  report  of  many  successful  afternoons 
with  an  occasional  week-end  trip  in  the 
mountains,  of  crisp  snow  and  singing 
nmners. 
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Alumni  Interests 

By  George  T.  Eaton 


Mollis  Russell  Bailey,  i8j2-igj4 

In  the  year  1852  HoUis  Russell  Bailey 
was  born  in  the  old  homestead  of  Anne 
Bradstreet,  known  as  the  first  American 
poetess.  He  had  been  a  vigorous  and  con- 
structive force  in  civic,  legal,  and  religious 
circles  for  three  score  years.  He  will  be 
long  remembered  for  his  insistence  on  a 
strict  qualification  for  admission  to  the 
Massachusetts  bar  and  for  his  belief  in 
the  non-partisanship  of  municipal  affairs 
whatever  one's  view  might  be  in  relation 
to  national  and  state  politics. 

Phillips  does  well  here  to  record  her 
pride  in  this  son  who  has  had  the  best  of 
training  in  school,  college,  law  school,  and 
association  with  leading  lawyers. 


Bernard  Eugene  Reilly,  iSS^-iy^^ 

It  is  given  to  few  young  men,  as  it  was  to 
Bernard  E.  Reilly,  to  be  a  baseball 
captain  in  high  school,  in  academy, 
and  in  college.  In  law  his  success  was 
as  striking.  As  a  trial  lawyer  he  made  a 
favorable  impression  and  his  friends  feel 
that  if  ill  health  had  not  come  upon  him 
he  would  have  risen  high  in  national  poli- 
tics. He  was  made  assistant  district  at- 
torney, then  district  attorney,  then  candi- 
date for  mayor  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  His 
business  instinct  led  him  to  the  ownership 
of  theatres,  and  he  would  have  gone  far  in 
musical  circles,  for  he  possessed  a  sweet 
baritone  voice  which  he  used  as  a  soloist. 
So  the  Academy  brings  his  career  with 
satisfaction  before  the  body  of  its  alumni. 


Obituaries 

i860 — Cyrus  Richardson,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Hannah  Varnum  Richardson,  was  born  in  Dracut, 
March  30.  1 840.  and  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
in  1864  and  from  .\ndo\  er  Theological  Seminary  in 
1869.  His  pastorates  were  in  Plymouth  and  Keene. 
X.  H..  and  for  a  period  of  26  years  he  ser\ed  the 
church  in  Nashua,  N.  H..  retiring  in  igog.  He  was 
a  trustee  of  Dartmouth  from  i8g2  to  1906.  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  living  gradu- 
ate of  Dartmouth.  He  died  in  Brookline.  Xo\  ember 
I ',1934- 

1866 — Maurice  Madison  Pigott,  son  of  Maurice 
Madison  and  Hannah  Lawrence  Pigott.  was  born 
in  Chelsea.  June  i.  1848.  For  nine  years  he  was 
with  the  crockery  house  of  .\bram  French  &  Co.  of 
Boston,  for  twenty  years  he  was  in  the  paint  and 
oil  business,  and  his  later  years  were  spent  in  the 
tea  and  coffee  trade.  He  died  in  Boston.  Xo\  ember 
-'•  1934- 

1868 — Harry  Hudson  Barrett,  son  of  Henry  and 
Lucy  Theodora  Gellineau  .Stearns  Barrett,  was 
born  in  Maiden,  March  10,  1851.  He  attended 
Phillips  Exeter  in  1867  and  was  graduated  from 
Har\ard  in  1874  and  studied  in  the  Har\ard  Law 
School  i874-7g.  For  over  a  half  century  he  practiced 
law  in  Boston  and  Maiden.  He  had  been  clerk  of  the 
Maiden  Hospital,  and  director  of  the  Maiden 
Cooperati\e  Bank,  and  in  1891,  he  ser\ed  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives.  He  died 
in  Maiden,  .\ugust  17.  1934. 


1 87 1 — Edward  Harold  Crosby,  son  of  Edward 
and  Eliza  Xichols  Crosby,  was  bom  in  Boston. 
December  14.  1856.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Boston  Post  for  forty-eight  years,  the  last  forty-four 
as  dramatic  critic.  He  made  and  kept  friends  in  the 
theatrical  world.  He  was  not  only  a  critic  but  was 
also  a  pla\-\vright  of  eminence.  He  was  an  amateur 
electrician  and  had  secured  patents  in  Europe  and 
in  .\merica .  He  had  tra\-elled  far  and  wide  and  used 
the  knowledge  thus  gained.  Mr.  Crosby  died  in 
Boston,  December  i.  1934. 

1 873 — HoUis  Russell  Bailey,  son  of  Otis  and  Lu- 
cinda  .\lden  Loring  Bailey,  was  bom  in  Xorth 
Andover,  February  24.  1852  and  was  graduated 
from  Harv  ard  in  1877  and  from  the  Harvard  Law- 
School  in  1878.  He  was  associated  with  many  dis- 
tinguished legal  firms.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board  of  bar  examiners  and  was  its 
chairman  from  1903  until  his  retirement  in  1931- 
He  w  as  the  first  president  of  the  .\merican  branch 
of  the  Intemational  Law  .\ssociation.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  draft  a  imiform  child 
labor  law,  of  a  committee  to  prepare  the  work- 
men's compensation  act,  of  a  committee  on  mar- 
riage and  di\  orce,  and  of  other  important  commit- 
tees. Mr.  Bailey  died  in  Cambridge.  Xovember  29. 
1934- 

1873 — Christopher  Marsh  Goddard,  son  of  Ed- 
ward Lewis  and  Elizabeth  Pearson  Marsh  Goddard, 
was  born  in  Claremont.  X.  H..  April  16,  1856.  He 
was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1877.  He  taught 
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in  Cheshire.  Conn.,  did  railway  work  at  Rockaway 
Beach.  X.  Y.,  was  a  banker  in  New  York  City,  was 
managing  director  of  the  Plainfield,  X.J.  District 
Telegraph  and  Fire  Alarm  Co..  was  an  electrical 
engineer  in  Boston,  and  for  many  years  w'as  secre- 
tar\'  and  treasurer  of  the  Xew  England  Insurance 
Exchange.  He  died  in  .Summit,  X.  J.,  Xovember 
•2, 1934- 

1876 — Edward  Otis  Eaton,  son  of  William  Baston 
and  .Abiah  \\  est  Sargent  Eaton,  was  born  in  Haver- 
hill. Xovember  1 1 .  1856  and  served  in  the  Haverhill 
postoffice  as  postal  clerk  and  letter  carrier  for  39 
years.  He  died  in  Haverhill,  October  17.  1934.  .-^ 
brother.  Charles  W. ,  was  in  the  class  of  1882. 

1876 — William  Swift  Keyser,  son  of  William 
Swift  and  Harriet  Cowles  Swift  Keyser,  was  born 
in  Springfield,  .\ugust  13.  1856.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1880.  and  he  entered  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1881.  He  was  a  partner  of  Crow,  Rudolf 
&  Co..  steamship  owners  and  timber  merchants  of 
Liverpool.  England.  He  was  a  timber  and  lumber 
exporter  in  Florida.  Mississippi.  Texas,  and  .Ala- 
bama, and  was  a  banker  in  Pensacola.  Fla.  He  died 
in  Benton.  .\la..  July  30.  1934- 

1 88 1 — Arthur  James  Selfridge,  son  of  James 
Mars  and  Elizabeth  Caroline  Loxeridge  .Selfridge. 
was  born  in  Centreville,  Calif.,  May  2.  1859.  He 
was  graduated  from  Hamilton  in  1884  and  from 
Boston  L  niversity  Law  .School  in  1887.  He  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Boston  till  appointed  by  Go\-. 
Co,x  in  1924  as  a  member  of  the  Licensing  Board. 
He  died  in  Boston,  .September  28.  1934. 

1881 —  William  Taylor  Glidden  Weymouth,  son 
of  William  and  Frances  Cotter  Glidden  Weymouth, 
was  born  in  DeWitt.  Iowa.  October  2,  1861  and 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1885.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  .Xew  l  ork  Independent .  and  he  became 
president  of  the  Typo  Mercantile  .Agency.  He  died 
in  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I..  X.  Y.,July  9,  1934. 

1882 —  Robert  Gilman  Brown,  son  of  Samuel 
Gilman  and  Sarah  Van  Veckten  Brown,  was  born 
in  Hanover,  X.  H..  July  23.  1864.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  in  1886  and  from  Columbia 
School  of  Mines  in  i88g.  He  became  a  consulting 
mining  engineer  in  London.  England.  He  died  in 
Esher.  Sussex.  England.  July  6.  1933-  -A  brother. 
Francis,  was  in  the  class  of  1866  and  a  half  brother 
in  the  class  of  1856. 

1 884 —  Everett  Myron  Berry,  son  of  .Alonzo  Put- 
nam and  Lucy  Caroline  Baker  Berry,  was  born  in 
.Andover.  Mass..  Feb.  9,  1865.  For  more  than  a  half 
century  he  was  employed  by  the  dry  goods  firm  of 
Parker  Wilder  &  Co..  of  Boston.  .As  the  result  of  an 
automobile  accident  he  died  Xovember  17,  1934. 

1885—  Chauncey  Gleason.  son  of  George  LeRoy 
and  Ciharlotte  .Augusta  Perkins  Gleason,  was  born 
in  West  Rutland.  \"t..  January  4.  1886  and  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1888.  He  taught  in 
Merrimac  and  then  became  a  farmer  in  Haverhill. 
He  was  president  of  the  Essex  County  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers"  .Association  and  a  director  oi  the 


Eastern  States  Farmers"  Exchange.  He  died  in 
Haverhill.  July  3.  1934. 

1889 —  Francis  .Allen  Clark,  son  of  Lucas  Carter 
and  Phoebe  .Atkins  Twichell  Clark,  was  born  in 
Plantsville,  Conn..  September  22.  1870.  He  was 
graduated  from  Sheffield  in  i8gi.  He  became  an 
exporter  in  Xew  York  City.  He  died  in  the  harbor 
of  Corinto,  Xicaragua.  January  8.  1934. 

i8go — Frederick  Kellogg  Hollister,  son  of  Samuel 
Whiting  and  Henrietta  Kellogg  Trowbridge  Hollis- 
ter, was  born  in  Xew  York  C:ity.  March  26,  1869 
and  recei\  ed  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Xew  York 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  in  1895.  He  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Xew  York  City  and  died 
February  4,  1934.  in  East  Hampton,  X.  Y. 

1890 —  Henry  Felch  Page,  son  of  .Alpheus  Felch 
and  Evelyn  Raiguel  Page,  was  born  in  Bucksport, 
Me..  July  12,  1870  and  received  an  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1893  and  practiced 
his  profession  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  where  he  died 
December  21.  1933. 

1890 — George  Burbank  Shattuck.  son  of  Horace 
and  Mary  Comins  Shattuck.  was  born  in  Lowell, 
.September  28.  1869.  He  was  graduated  from  Am- 
herst in  1892.  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins in  1897  and  taught  Geology  there  for  eight 
years  and  for  thirteen  years  at  V'assar.  He  then  be- 
came associated  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  He  travelled  extensixely  and  gave  many 
lectures.  He  died  in  a  Long  Island,  X.  Y.,  hospital, 

July  7-  1934- 

1890 —  William  Cowper  Stratton.  son  of  Joel 
Van  Meter  and  Elizabeth  Reese  Stratton,  was  born 
in  Columbus,  Wise,  April  12,  1871,  and  was 
graduated  from  Brown  in  1895.  He  became  a  min- 
ing engineer  and  was  with  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 
and  was  chief  engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Coal  and  Coke 
Co.  at  Gary,  W.  Va.  He  died  in  W'elch,  W.  Va., 
Xovember  12,  1933. 

1 891 —  Henry  Hamilton  Lewis,  son  of  Frederick 
Xautz  and  Margaret  Frances  Hall  Lewis,  was  born 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  September  26,  1870,  and  was  a 
non-graduate  member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1893.  He 
was  a  wholesale  merchant  in  Louisville  and  died 
March  6,  1934. 

1 89 1 —  Robert  Wilkinson,  son  of  Robert  Frederick 
and  Julia  Gifford  Wilkinson,  was  born  in  Pough- 
keepsie.  X.  Y.,  September  14,  1873.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1 895  and  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1898.  He  practiced  law  in  Xew  York 
City  and  Poughkeepsie.  He  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Bronxville,  X.  Y.  He  served 
overseas  in  the  World  War  as  .Second  Lieut,  of  the 
78th  Division.  He  died  in  Poughkeepsie,  October 
I-  1934- 

1892 —  George  Preston  Boylston,  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Huldah  Sprague  Boylston,  was  born  in  Xorth 
Duxbury.  September  13.  1868.  He  was  for  many 
years  an  employee  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  of  Milton 
as  carpenter,  millwright  and  draftsman.  He  died  in 
Milton.  December  10.  1932. 
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1892 — Charles  Salchell  Morris,  son  of  Benjamin 
Sharkleford  and  Elizabeth  Satchell  Morris,  was 
born  in  Louis\ille,  Ky.,  September  26,  1865.  He 
studied  at  Howard  University  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  in  1886-89,  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School  in  1893,  in  the  Newton  Theological 
Seminary  1895-98.  He  was  pastor  in  West  Newton. 
New  York  City,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Richmond.  Va. 
At  one  time  he  was  an  independent  missionary  in 
Liberia.  Africa.  He  died  in  Richmond.  July  23. 1931 . 

1892 —  Waiter  Robb  Wilder,  son  of  Edward  and 
Mary  Scott  Wilder,  was  born  in  Topeka.  Kan., 
June  17,  1874,  was  graduated  from  Cornell  in  1896, 
and  became  an  architect  in  New  York  City.  He 
died  in  Ladentown.  N.  Y.,  .April  5,  1934. 

1893 —  Walter  Birnie,  son  of  W'illiarn  and  Martha 
Noyes  Perkins  Birnie,  was  born  in  Springfield, 
October  5.  1872,  and  was  a  non-graduate  of  the 
Sheffield  class  of  1894.  He  became  a  director  of  the 
Birnie  Paper  Co.  and  died  in  Springfield.  April  27. 
1934- 

1893 — William  Upham  Ladd.  son  of  George 
Pearly  and  Rebecca  Elizabeth  Burns  Ladd.  was 
born  in  Rockford.  111.,  .\ugust  i.  1873.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  oil  and  gas  mining  in  Oklahoma  and  was  a 
salesman  in  Worcester.  He  died  in  New  York  Chy. 
.\ugust  23,  1931.  .\  brother.  George  W..  was  in  the 
class  of  1884. 

1893 — William  Belmont  Parker,  son  of  Joseph 
Josiah  and  Elizabeth  Sadler  Parker,  was  born  in 
.\sbury,  Warwick  County,  England,  .September 
19,  1871  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1897. 
For  four  years  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly^  for  two  years  literary  adviser  of  Houghton. 
Miffin  &  Co.,  for  one  year  instructor  in  English 
at  Harvard,  for  three  years  lecturer  on  English  at 
Columbia.  He  was  connected  with  various  maga- 
zines, prepared  a  series  of  handbooks  on  the  Span- 
ish-.A-merican  countries,  edited  "Lowell's  .Anti- 
Slavery  Papers"  and  "The  Wisdom  of  Emerson.'" 
He  was  also  author  of  the  "Life  of  Edward  Row- 
land Sill,"  "Life  of  Justin  S.  Morrill"  and  "Great 
University  Memorials."  He  died  in  Boston.  October 
6.  1934. 

1893 —  Frank  James  Tuttle.  .son  of  Franklyn 
Benjamin  and  Ellen  .Augusta  Mann  Tuttle,  was 
born  in  Naugatuck.  Conn.,  October  4,  1875,  and 
was  a  non-graduate  member  of  the  Sheffield  class  of 
1897.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1898.  He  died  in  New 
York  City,  October  23,  1933. 

1894 —  Charles  Henry  Chamberlin.  son  of  .\nsel 
E\ans  and  Florence  Barker  C'hamberlin.  was  born 
in  Dalton,  December  8.  1873.  He  was  a  solicitor  for 
the  New  York  Telephone  Company  and  was  con- 
nected with  a  paper  mill  in  New  Jersey.  For  ten 
years  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  carrying 
on  a  dairy  farm  in  Dalton,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  was  adx  ertising  assistant  for  the  Byron  West- 
on Company.  He  was  president  of  the  Dalton 
Libraiv  Trustees.   He  died   in   Briarcliff  Manor. 


N.  Y.,  October  9.  1934.  .\  brother.  Burr  (...  was  in 
the  class  of  1894. 

1895 — Homer  (>>olidge  Chapin.  son  ol  Charles 
.Augustus  and  P^miK-  Mary  Coolidge  Chapin.  wa>. 
born  in  .Niles.  Mich..  .May  20.  1875  and  attended 
the  Uni\  ersity  of  Michigan  with  the  i  las^  of  1899. 
He  dealt  in  real  estate  in  Chicago.  111.,  and  died  in 
that  city.  July  19.  1933.  Three  brothers  attended 
Phillips.  Henry  K..  1900.  Lowell  M..  if4o6.  and 
Charles  D..  1909. 

1895 —  John  Warburton  Meldrum.  son  <>\  Wil- 
liam .Anderson  and  Frances  Wilson  Meldrum.  wa^ 
born  in  .Aberdeen.  .Scotland.  December  28.  1865. 
He  was  cashier  and  auditor  of  the  Western  L'nifn 
telegraph  offices  in  Boston  and  Wakefield.  He  died 
in  Wakefield.  October  10.  1934. 

i8g6 — iJohn  Wintrode  Flenner,  son  of  John  Ret- 
tew  and  .Annie  Kinney  Wintrode  Flenner,  was  born 
in  Huntington.  Pa..  March  21,  1875.  He  was  a 
former  half  owner  of  the  Muskogee  Times-Democrat 
and  a  Washington  correspondent.  He  died  in  Mus- 
kogee. Okla..  .November  30.  1933. 

1896 —  John  Taylor  Williams,  son  of  James  and 
Harriet  Ella  Thompson  Williams,  was  bom  in 
Frankfort.  Ky..  December  26.  1875.  He  was  suc- 
cessively a  non-graduate  member  of  the  class  of 
1900  at  Harvard.  Williams  and  Yale.  He  taught 
chemistry  and  physics  in  Tallahassee.  Fla..  and  at 
the  .Atlanta  Baptist  College.  .Atlanta.  Ga.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College  in 
iqio.  He  was  a  physician  in  .Sandersville.  Ga..  and 
for  fifteen  years  practiced  in  Morristown.  N.J.  He 
died  in  Washington.  D.  C.  July  21.  1934- 

1897 —  Henry  Wheeler  Brown,  son  of  Henr\- 
Wheeler  and  Caroline  Natt  Barton  Brown,  was  born 
in  Croydon.  N.  H.,  October  29,  1875  and  attended 
Lowell  Textile  Institute.  He  became  a  prominent 
woolen  manufacturer  in  Claremont.  Newport  and 
Swanzey.  N.  H.  and  Proctersville.  \  t.  He  died  in 
Keene.  N.  H..  December  31.  1933. 

1897 — John  .Arthur  Findley,  son  ol  William 
Fremont  and  Laura  Bean  Findley,  was  bom  in 
.\ndover.  May  30.  1880.  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Yale  class  of  1901.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electrical  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  and  was  their  agent  in  Europe  for  seventeen 
years.  During  the  World  War  he  wa.s  in  the  .Ameri- 
can consulate  at  Le  Havre.  France.  He  was  with  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  in  Rochester.  N.  ^  ., 
and  he  died  in  Rochester,  .August  25.  1934. 

1897 — .Arthur  Grilk.  son  of  Hans  Frederick  and 
Margaretha  Sophia  Sprick  Grilk.  was  bom  in 
Davenport,  Iowa.  May  15.  1878  and  became  a 
merchant  in  Manila.  P.  I.,  and  died  in  L'pper  Lake, 
Calif..  .August  29.  1933.  -A  brother,  diaries,  was  in 
the  Phillips  class  of  1894. 

1897 — Wilson  James  Squire,  son  of  James  Wilson 
and  Elizabeth  Howard  Squire,  was  born  in  Council 
Blufis.  Iowa.  June  25,  1877  and  became  a  banker 
and  real  estate  dealer  and  died  in  .Adanta.  Ga.. 
February  20.  1932. 
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1897 —  .John  Phineas  Upham,  son  of  Henry 
Pratt  and  Evelyn  Gertrude  Burbank  Upham,  was 
born  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  2,  1877  and  was 
a  non-graduate  member  of  the  Williams  class  of 
1 90 1,  and  was  a  banker  and  broker  in  New  York 
City,  C'.hica.go  and  St.  Paul.  During  the  World  War 
he  was  connected  with  the  Field  Artillery.  He  died 
in  St.  Paul,  . June  10,  1934. 

1898 —  Elton  Lee  Corse,  .son  of  Amasa  and  Cor- 
delia Maria  Hidburd  Corse,  was  born  in  St.  Albans, 
Clanada,  December  18,  1878  and  was  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1902.  He  was  United  States 
Customs  Inspector  at  Alburg,  Vt.,  and  died  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  July  22,  1933. 

1899 —  Robert  Gilmore  Burkham,  son  of  Elzey 
Gallatin  and  Harriet  Belle  Smith  Burkham,  was 
born  in  Sioux  Caty,  Iowa,  December  2,'),  1881,  and 
became  a  lawyer  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  was  U.  S. 
Commissioner  and  secretary  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
city.  He  died  in  Rye  Beach,  N.  H.,  August  12,  1932. 

1899 —  Walter  .Starbuck  Munson,  son  of  Alfred 
Hooper  and  Maria  Antoinette  Starbuck  Munson, 
was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  April  14,  1879  and  was 
connected  with  the  Yale  class  of  1903  and  was  grad- 
uated with  the  class  of  1904.  He  served  as  a  corporal 
in  the  Signal  Corps  during  the  World  War.  He  was 
associated  with  the  Munson  Brothers  Company, 
iMigineers  in  Utica,  and  died  October  4,  1932. 

1900 —  Ralph  Tipton  Davis,  son  of  George  and 
Sarah  Davis,  was  born  in  Morris  Run,  Pa.,  April  25, 
1880,  and  was  a  non-graduate  member  of  the 
Princeton  class  of  1904.  He  was  connected  with  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
he  died  in  Indianapolis,  May  23,  1934. 

1900 — Oliver  Perin,  son  of  Nelson  and  Ella  Keck 
Perin,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  22, 
1881  and  was  a  non-graduate  of  the  Sheffield  class 
of  1903.  He  was  president  of  the  Conway  Warehouse 
Company  of  Baltimore,  Md.  During  the  World 
War  he  was  Captain  in  the  304th  Field  Artillery. 
He,  in  1928,  was  manager  of  the  Aiken,  S.  C.  office 
of  Harris,  Winthrop  and  Co.,  stock  brokers  of  New 
York.  He  died  in  Aiken,  P'ebruary  28,  1934. 

1900 —  Guy  Brooks  Richardson,  son  of  William 
Warren  and  Vara  Lilian  Clark  Richardson,  was 
born  in  Lowell,  November  20,  1881  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1904.  He  was  for  a 
time  a  mining  engineer  and  then  became  an  iron 
and  steel  broker  in  New  York  City,  and  died  there 
May  4.  1933. 

1901 —  Thorndike  Dudley  Howe,  son  of  Octavius 
Thorndike,  1868,  and  Elizabeth  Plummer  Howe, 
was  born  in  Lawrence,  February  16,  1881  and  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1904.  He  was  in  the 
leather  business  all  his  life  in  Haverhill  and  Boston. 
During  the  World  War  he  was  Lieut.  Col.  of  the 
I02d  Field  .\rtillery,  26th  Division,  promoted  Col. 
and  attached  to  the  General  Staff  College  and  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  postal  express  service.  He  was 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  was  awarded 
the  D.S.M.  He  died  in  Boston,  September  26,  1934. 


A  son,  Thorndike  D...Jr.  was  in  the  Phillips  class  oi 
1924. 

1 90 1 —  Nathan  Mears  MacKay,  son  of  Jaines 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  Mears  MacKay,  was  born  in 
Chicago,  III.,  July  16,  1882.  He  was  graduated  from 
Sheffield  in  1903.  He  was  connected  with  the  Re- 
public Iron  and  Steel  Co.  at  Thomas,  Ala.,  with 
Chapman,  DeGolyer  &  Co.,  bankers  in  Chicago, 
with  the  Scully  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  He  became  a 
farmer  at  Robertsdale,  Ala.,  growing  tobacco  and 
pecans.  He  died  at  Magnolia  Springs,  Ala.,  January 
10, 1934. 

1902 —  .Jonathan  Lam.son,  .son  of  Jonathan  and 
Hattie  Dodge  Lamson,  was  born  in  Hamilton, 
August  23,  1885,  and  died  in  Hamilton,  September 
2,  1934- 

1902 — Philip  Weston,  son  f)f  Byron  and  .Julia 
Clark  Mitchell  Weston,  was  born  in  Dalton,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1 88 1 .  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  class 
of  1904.  He  became  president  of  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Manufactiuers'  Association  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Byron  Weston  Paper  Company  of 
Dalton.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Pittsfield  Thirtl 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  and  the  Pittsfield  Co- 
operative Bank.  He  died  in  Pittsfield,  January  25. 
1934.  A  brother,  Franklin,  was  in  the  class  of  1887. 

1904 — Herbert  Allen  Dunlap,  .son  of  Irving  Hall, 
1 88 1,  and  Mabel  Olivia  Burt  Dunlap,  was  born  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  February  8,  1887.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harvard  class  of  1908.  He  engaged  in  the 
railroad  business  in  the  northwest,  was  a  year  in 
Peru,  was  in  construction  work  in  New  York  City, 
Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis.  He  sold  cement  in  the  far 
east  and  was  a  regional  engineer  inspector  for  the 
P.W.A.  He  died  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  September  g,  1934. 

1906 —  Edwin  Kenneth  Norton,  son  of  Edwin  and 
Lucy  Evelyn  Akin  Norton,  was  born  in  May  wood, 
111.,  January  26,  1886,  and  was  connected  with  the 
Sheffield  class  of  1908.  He  was  associated  with  the 
Continental  Can  Company  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
Chicago,  III.,  with  the  .Standard  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany of  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  with  the  Automatic 
Anthracite  Company  of  New  York.  He  died  in 
Huntington,  N.  Y.,  August  4,  1933. 

1907 —  Howard  Hancock  Logan,  son  of  Frank 
Granger  and  Josephine  Hancock  Logan,  was  born 
in  Chicago,  .June  9,  1888  and  was  graduated  with 
the  Sheffield  class  of  1910.  He  was  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Logan,  Bryan,  brokers  and  commission 
merchants  of  Chicago,  III.  and  later  an  independent 
broker  in  New  York  CUty.  During  the  World  War 
he  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Signal  Corps  and  for  six 
months  in  1918  was  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  died 
in  Chicago,  April  2,  1934.  A  brother.  Spencer  H., 
was  in  the  class  of  191 5. 

1907 — Bernard  Eugene  Reilly,  son  of  Jaines  Hal- 
pen  and  Mary  Sweeney  Reilly,  was  born  in  Brock- 
ton, February  7,  1884  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Yale  Law  School  in  1910.  His  success  in  law  was 
rapid  and  intensely  interesting  to  his  friends.  He 
could  ha\  e  made  a  name  for  himself  in  professional 
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baseball  had  he  so  wished.  He  was  president  of  his 
class  at  Yale,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  knew  him  as  an 
effective  pleader  in  law  courts.  He  died  in  St. 
Joseph,  November  15,  1934.  Two  brothers  attended 
Phillips,  James  A.  1909,  and  John  S.  191 1. 

igog — Daniel  Frederick  Conlon,  son  of  Daniel 
Frederick  and  Marguerite  Sullivan  Conlon,  was 
born  in  Lawrence,  November  26,  1889  and  was 
connected  with  the  class  of  191 3  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  a  ist  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  Field  Artillery  during  the  World  War. 
He  was  a  wine  merchant  in  Lawrence  and  died  in 
that  city,  March  23,  1934.  A  brother,  Frank  A., 
was  in  the  class  of  1900. 

1909 — Louis  Snyder  Hall,  son  of  Horace  Lyman 
and  Jessie  Snyder  Hall,  was  born  in  Topeka,  Kans., 
July  4,  1889.  He  was  graduated  from  Sheffield  in 
1912  and  attended  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  Lubin  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Norristown,  Pa.  He  was  Captain  of 
Ordnance  in  the  World  War.  He  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Topeka  Food  Products  Company,  was 
a  trusted  leader  in  all  civic  affairs,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  Kaw  Valley  irrigation  project.  He  died 
in  Topeka,  June  3,  1934. 

1909 — Frank  Pittis  Ryder,  son  of  Stephen  Morse 
and  Edith  Pittis  Ryder,  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  February  17,  1890  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Mas.sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1 91 2. 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.. 
dealers  in  garden  machinery,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
He  died  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  March  31.  1933. 

1 909 — Nelson  Lloyd  NS'hite,  son  of  Granville 
Moss  and  Laura  Dunham  Tweedy  White,  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  April  7,  1889.  He  was  \  ice- 
president  of  the  H.  T.  McCluskey  &  Sons,  manu- 
facturers of  wire  screens.  He  died  in  New  Haven, 
December  20,  1932.  A  brother.  Theodore  T. .  was  in 
the  class  of  1906. 

1909 — Nelson  Lloyd  White,  son  of  Granville 
Moss  and  Laura  Dunnam  Tweedy  While,  was  born 
in  New  York  C.ity,  .\pril  7,  1889.  He  died  December 
20,  1933.  A  brother,  Theodore  T.,  was  in  the  cla.ss 
of  1 906 . 

igio — Kenneth  Hitchcock  Paterson,  son  of 
George  and  Ella  Wilbur  Paterson,  was  born  in 
Omaha,  Neb..  August  17,  1890.  In  the  World  War 
he  was  2d  Lieutenant  and  instructor  in  the  Balloon 
Division.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Nebraska 
Fuel  Company  of  Omaha  and  later  a  broker,  and 
died  in  Omaha,  February  14,  1934.  .\  brother, 
Ronald  L.,  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1903. 

igii — James  Warren  Fellows,  son  of  Bert  James 
and  Edith  Warren  Fellow^s,  was  born  in  Suncook, 
N.  H.,  June  21,  1888,  and  leaving  .Andover  entered 
his  father's  business,  that  of  casket  and  box  making 
in  Manchester,  N.  H.  He  died  in  Newton.  July  12, 
1934- 

191 1 — Wellington  Waldo  Stickle,  son  of  Charles 
Wesley  and  Emily  .\nna  \Valdo  Stickle,  was  born  in 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  September  22,  1890,  and  was 


graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1914.  He  was  a  2d 
Lieutenant  in  the  Sanitary  Corps  during  the  World 
War.  He  engaged  in  business  in  Caldwell,  N.  J., 
where  he  died  January  13,  1934. 

1 91 2 — Julian  Burr  Gibson,  son  of  Robert  Jackson 
and  Ella  Banks  Gibson,  was  born  in  San  .\ntonio. 
Tex..  December  2,  1892  and  was  graduated  with 
the  Sheffield  class  of  191 5.  He  served  in  the  World 
War  as  ist  Lieutenant  in  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps.  He  was  connected  with  the  Niles-Pond  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  During  the  last  two  years  he 
had  been  taking  graduate  mechanical  engineering 
work  at  Yale.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.. 
January  14,  1934. 

1 91 4 — Frank  Bates  .\rmstrong.  son  of  George 
W'ells  and  .-\liene  Bates  .\rmstrong.  was  bom  in 
Coffeeville,  Miss.,  July  13,  1896  and  was  a  non- 
graduate  member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1918.  He 
ser\  ed  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  World  War  in 
the  Na\y.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law- 
School  in  1 92 1.  He  died  December  15.  1933,  in 
Coffeeville. 

1 91 4 — William  Walter  Nielsen,  son  of  .\nders 
and  \Iarie  Rodjker  Nielsen,  was  bom  in  Denmark. 
January  30,  1890  and  attended  Colgate  University. 
He  was  a  World  War  Captain,  promoted  Major  in 
the  Field  .Artillers-.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Clinchfield  Carracoal  Corporation  of  South  Clinch- 
field,  \'a.  He  died  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex..  December 

1933- 

igi4 — Robert  Bradley  Whittlesey,  son  of  Charles 
Wilcoxen  and  Delia  Barnes  Bradley  Whittlesey,  was 
born  in  New  Haven.  Conn..  October  11.  1895  and 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1918.  He  was  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  McKesson-Whittlesey  Com- 
pany, wholesale  druggists  in  New  Haven.  In  the 
World  War  he  enlisted  as  seaman  first  class  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Force  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  ensign  and  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  .Steamer 
Zoraya.  He  died  in  New  Haven.  September  27. 
'933- 

igi6 — James  .-\lty  Crocker,  son  of  James  .\tkins 
and  Margaret  Thomas  .\lty  Cxocker.  was  born  in 
Galveston,  Texas,  September  G,  1897,  and  was  a 
steamship  broker.  In  the  Wtvld  War  he  was  a 
Lieut,  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  died  in  Galveston 
October  27.  ig2g. 

igi6 — Edward  DeWitt.  son  of  Edward  and  Lillian 
Gray  DeWitt.  was  bom  in  Nyack.  N.  Y.,  Febmarv- 
19,  1898.  He  served  during  the  World  War  in  the 
Na\  al  Reser\  e  Force  as  quartermaster  and  ensign 
and  on  the  Logistic  Data  Board.  He  was  connected 
w'ith  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  San  Juan.  Porto 
Rico  and  died  in  Englewood.  N.  J..  January  i .  1933. 

igi6 — Henry  Carleton  Harrison,  son  of  Frederic 
Ma\or  and  Elizabeth  .\twater  Harrison,  was  born 
in  Montclair.  N.  J.,  November  12.  1896  and  was  a 
non-graduate  member  of  Princeton  1920.  In  the 
World  War  he  was  2nd  Lieut.  .\.S..\.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Frankford  Distilleries.  Inc.  Com- 
pany and  died  in  Montclair.  March  26.  1934. 
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1 91 6 — George  C'larkc  Rounds,  son  of  Edward 
Hurd  and  Edith  Dutton  Clarke  Rounds,  was  born 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1897,  and  became  an 
investment  broker  in  Buffalo.  He  died  in  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1932. 

igi6 — Elliott  Speer,  son  of  Robert  Elliott,  1886. 
and  Emma  Doll  Bailey  Speer,  was  born  in  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  November  i,  1898  and  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1920.  He  studied  in  Edinburgh 
and  at  Clolumbia.  He  was  in  Y.M.C.A.  service  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  was  minister  at  Bethlehem 
Clhapel,  New  York  City,  was  chaplain  at  Lafayette 
College,  studied  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  was  made  president  of  the  Northfield  Schools 
and  headmaster  of  Mt.  Hermon  School.  He  was 
murdered  in  his  home,  September  14,  1934. 

i()i7 — Robert  Hall  Warren,  son  of  Lyman  Dan- 
iels and  Minnie  Blair  Warren,  was  born  in  Chicago, 
111.,  November  10,  1897  and  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1922.  He  served  overseas  in  the  Marine 
CJorps  during  the  World  War.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Bassick-Alemite  Manufacturing  Co.  in 
Chicago,  later  with  the  Menasha  Carton  and 
Printing  Co.,  and  in  the  insurance  business  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  instantly  killed  in  Weston, 
Conn.,  September  26,  1934. 

1920 — William  Hallam  Learned,  son  of  Charles 
and  Clara  Jeannette  Moore  Learned,  was  born  in 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  September  4,  1900  and  became 
a  public  accountant  with  Haskins  &  Sells  in  New 
York  City.  He  died  in  Donna,  Texas,  March  26, 1933. 

1922 — Robert  Miller  C'hapman,  son  of  Algernon 
Foster  and  Margaret  Miller  Chapman,  was  bom  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  31,  1901.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  insurance  in  his  native  city,  where  he  died 
July  2,  1931. 

1922 —  Ray  Butler  Clark,  son  of  Edward  Everett 
and  Harriette  Georgian  Butler  Clark,  was  born  in 
New  York  City  July  24,  1903.  He  was  a  non-gradu- 
ate member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1926.  He  settled  in 
Graves  Ranch,  Scottsdale,  Arizona.  He  died  May 
17,  1932- 

1923 —  Frederick  Barton  Bradeen,  son  of  Freder- 
ick Barton  and  Nellie  Adele  .Shaw  Bradeen,  was 
born  in  Essex,  Conn.,  July  31,  1906  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Cornell  in  1927.  He  became  a  construc- 
tion engineer  with  the  American  Water  Works 
and  Electric  Co.,  and  as  the  result  of  an  automobile 
accident  on  May  31,  1934  he  died  June  2,  1934  in 
Everett,  Pa.  Two  brothers  attended  Phillips, 
Charles  S.,  1922  and  Robert  S.,  1932. 

1925 — Charles  Kwang  Hwa  Sun,  son  of  Chung 
Ying  was  born  in  Tientsin,  China,  October  9,  1906. 
He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1929  and  stud- 
ied law  in  England.  For  several  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Chinese  Legation  in  London  and 
died  in  Shanghai,  China  in  July,  1933.  A  brother, 
Arthur  K.,  was  in  the  class  of  192 1. 

1925 — William  Barzillai  Thomas,  son  of  William 
Smith  and  Kate  Sage  Thomas,  was  born  in  Johan- 
nesburg, S.  Africa,  February  2,  1907  and  was  grad- 


uated from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1 929.  He  entered  his  father's  business  of  an 
importing  and  engineering  company  and  rose  to  be 
in  control.  He  was  killed  in  an  aeroplane  accident 
near  Johannesburg,  December  14,  1933. 

1927 — .John  Merwin,  son  of  Samuel  and  IMna 
Fleshum  Merwin,  was  born  in  London,  England, 
April  2,  1910  and  was  graduated  from  .Sheffield  in 
1 93 1.  He  was  connected  with  the  United  Stales 
Industrial  Alcohol  Company  of  New  York  City 
where  he  died  May  24,  1934. 

1 927 —  John  Gerard  Prendergast,  son  of  Myles  and 
Ida  Dorset  Prendergast,  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  December  27,  1910  and  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1931  and  from  the  Columbia  School  of 
Law  in  1934  with  a  brilliant  record.  He  died  in 
New  York  City,  July  13,  1934. 

1928 —  Rodney  Farson,  son  of  John,  1901,  and 
Pearl  Laverty  Farson,  was  born  in  New  York  Caty, 
January  6,  1910.  He  died  October  15,  1934. 

1929 —  Richard  Berthelot  Lemann,  son  of  Isaac 
Ivan  and  Stella  Hirsch  Lemann,  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  November  5,  191 1.  He  entered  the 
Harvard  class  of  1932.  He  was  killed  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  near  Montgomery,  Ala.,  .\ugust  13, 
1933- 

1930 —  Lyman  Wiggin,  son  of  Albert  Edward  and 
Marjorie  Evelyn  Paine  Wiggin,  was  born  in  Great 
Falls,  Mont. .July  18,  1910  and  was  employed  by  the 
Montana  Power  Company  of  Helena,  Mont.  While 
cleaning  a  revolver  he  was  accidentally  killed  in 
Great  Falls,  September  6,  1933. 

1931 —  Philip  Goodell,  son  of  Philip  and  Dorotiiy 
May  Hughson  Goodell,  was  born  in  Montdair. 
N.  J.,  September  2,  1913.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Yale  class  of  1936.  He  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Hadley,  October  15,  1934. 

1934 — ;John  Adams  Kingsbury,  son  of  John 
.Adams  and  Mabel  Jane  Glass  Kingsbury,  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  July  29,  191 3  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  in  Phillips  when  an  automobile 
accident  caused  his  death  in  .\ndover  on  May  26, 
1934- 


Personals 

Teacher  1908-1909.  Charles  C.  Mierow,  recently 
president  of  Colorado  College,  has  accepted  the 
chair  of  biography  at  Carleton  College. 

1891 — Vance  Q'..  McCormick  was  gi\en  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  last  June  by  Dickinson  College. 

1893 — William  M.  Stuart  is  conducting  a  page  of 
philately  in  the  .Sunday  edition  of  the  Washington, 
D.  C.Posl. 

1896 — Dr.  George  H.  Whipple,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine,  was  one 
of  three  to  receive  the  Nobel  prize  in  medicine 
for  1934. 

1899 — George  Stanleigh  .Arnold  recently  took 
office  in  Washington  as  .\ssistant  .Attorney  General 
to  combat  NRA  code  violations. 
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1 909 —  James  A.  Reilly  is  in  the  business  depart- 
ment of  the  Underwriters"  Trust  Company  of  37 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1910 —  ;James  P.  Baxter.  3d  has  been  elet  ted 
alumni  trustee  of  VVilhams  College. 

1912 — Edward  Jenkins  Howe.  2nd.  and  Miss 
.\lice  Germaine  Laboisses  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
were  married  in  Nantucket.  October  4.  1934. 

1915 — Allan  Vanderhoef  Heely  on  Thanksgi\  ing 
Day,  1934,  was  inaugurated  head  master  of  Law- 
renceville  School. 

191 7 — Dr.  .'\lvin  Frederick  C^oburn  (formerly 
Cohen)  and  Miss  .\gnes  Campbell  Cooke  were 
married  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  October  2.  1934. 

1917 —  A  son,  .Stephen  Mixter.  was  born  July  20. 
1934  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  H.  .Smithwick. 

191  7 — Knight  Woolcy  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Currier 
lUkins  were  married  in  Cannes.  France,  .\ugust  7, 
1934- 

1 91 8 —  William  F.  .Ste\cnson  was  elected  last 
June  alumni  trustee  of  Princeton  University. 

1919 —  .\  daughter.  C^ornelia.  was  Ixjrn  in  New 
Ha\en.  Conn..  June  11.  1934.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Huntington  T.  Day. 

1 91 9 —  A  son,  \N'aylaiid  Edward,  was  born  July 
18,  1934.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayland  F.  \'aughaii. 

1920 —  Theodore  Lewis  Bates  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Turull  y  Justiz  were  married  August  4,  1934  in 
New  York  City. 

1920 —  An  interesting  article  by  Henry  C:.  Wolfe. 
P.  .\.  '20,  on  the  relation  of  the  Balkans  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  appeared  in  the  Fall,  1934,  issue  of 
Tlte  American  ScJiolar.  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Quarterly. 

1921 —  Theodore  Dwight  Stexenson  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Elinor  Scott  were  married  in  Princeton. 
N.  J..  .September  8.  1934.  Dr.  .Ste\enson  is  at  Hack- 
ett  Medical  CU>llegc.  C^anton,  CMiina. 

1922 —  Dr.  Henry  F.  Howe  announces  the  open- 
ing of  an  office  for  the  practice  of  general  surgery  at 
321  Dartmouth  Street.  Boston. 

1924 — Thomas  Leffingwell  Shipman  and  Frances 
.\rchcr  Ravenel  were  married  in  Charleston.  .S.  C^. 
No\  ember  29,  1934. 


1924 —  William  Henderson  Wadhams.  Jr.  and 
Miss  .-Mice  Gertrude  Hatch  were  married  in  Slam- 
ford.  Conn..  October  30.  1934. 

1925 —  Low-ell  Francis  Bushnell  and  Miss  Dorothy 
.Mary  Carswell  were  married  in  Wayne.  111..  Octn- 
ber  18.  1934. 

1925 — Lawrence  L.  Clarke  is  instructor  in  Busi- 
ness .\dministration  at  the  New  Hampton  Schfjol. 
New  Hampton.  N.  H. 

1925 —  Frank  Pray  Foster  graduated  at  Dan- 
mouth  in  1929.  received  an  NLD.  at  McGill  in 
1933.  and  is  now  a  fellow  at  the  Mayo  C^linic  at 
Rochester.  Minn.  He  intends  in  about  two  yearv  t" 
locale  and  practice  medicine  in  Montclair.  N.  J. 

1926 —  Lewis  Metcalfe  Walling  and  Miss  Fran(  •  n 
.Slo.sson  Holliday  were  married  in  Indianapolis. 
Ind..  November  10.  1934. 

1927 —  .\  son.  Hugh,  was  Ijorn  May  9.  1934  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  McReynolds  Deane.  Jr. 

1927 —  Benjamin  Rush  Field.  Jr.  and  Miss  Bar- 
bara Heywood  were  married  in  C^enterville.  Sep- 
tember I.  1934. 

1928 —  C:harles  .Shurtleff  Eaton  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet .Simkins  of  Savannah.  Ga..  were  married 
June  10.  1934. 

1928 — Roger  Franklin  Murray.  2nd  and  Ml-v 
.\gnes  Male  McDede  were  married  in  Jersey  Cit  ■ . 
N.J. .October  19.  1934. 

1928 —  Elijah  Swift.  Jr.  and  Miss  Hilda  Norman 
of  C)ambridge  were  married  .\ugust  18.  1934.  Mr. 
Swift  is  an  a.ssistant  in  the  department  of  chemistry 
of  Harvard. 

1929 —  .\  daughter  was  born  in  New  Haxcn. 
Conn..  .September  2.  1934  to  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Philip 
Kirkham  .\llen. 

i<)2() — Thomas  Hugh  Jamc-son  and  Miss  C^lara 
Louise  Dennis  of  St.  Paul.  Minn,  were  married  in 
Cambridge.  June  21.  1934. 

1930 —  Fred  Hooker  Gordon.  Jr.  and  Miss  \  ir- 
ginia  DeX  ilbiss  Miniger  w'ere  married  October  20. 
1934  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 

1936 — ;Jolm  Wesley  Russ  of  Haverhill  is  trainins 
to  be  a  solo  llycr  and  airplane  pilot. 
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Editorials 


To  the  recently  elected  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  Henry  Lewis 
Stimson,  the  alumni  need  no  introduc- 
tion. Secretary  of  War  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Taft,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
overseas  during  the  World  War,  Gover- 
nor General  of  the  Philippines,  and 
Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Hoover,  Colonel  Stimson  for  thirty 
years  has  been  distinguished  in  public 
life.  A  Trustee  of  Phillips  Academy 
since  1905,  he  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  traditions  of  Andover  and, 
since  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
has  passed  many  days  on  the  Hill,  meet- 
ing boys  and  faculty,  visiting  class- 
rooms, and  acquiring  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  aims  and  methods  of 
the  modern  Academy.  Phillips  Acade- 
my is  proud  of  the  opportunity  to  use  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  rich  background, 
broad  \'ision,  seasoned  judgment,  and 
forward  looking  idealism  of  Colonel 
Henry  L.  Stimson. 


TO  prepare  boys  to  adjust  themselves 
satisfactorily  to  the  life  into  which 
they  will  step  when  they  leave  school 
and  college  becomes  increasingly  dif- 
ficult as  it  becomes  increasingly  less 
clear  what  that  life  will  be.  We  are 
now  in  a  period  of  lethargy  and  confu- 
sion. Within  five  years,  when  our  present 
Seniors  will  be  seeking  their  places  in 
the  world,  our  country,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  may  be  moving  rapidly  in  a 
given  direction,  whether  towards  a  re- 
surgence of  the  individualistic  society 
of  the  past,  the  planned,  cooperative 


commonwealth  of  the  socialists,  or  the 
dictatorship  of  Fascism.  Adjustment  to 
any  one  of  these  broad  ways  of  life 
will  require  quite  a  different  orientation 
and  mind  set  from  that  demanded  for 
adjustment  to  any  other.  But,  at  the 
moment,  because  of  our  lack  of  pro- 
phetic power,  we  do  not  know  into 
what  social  pattern  our  students  will  be 
asked  to  fit. 

This  much  only  seems  certain.  Any 
civilization  whatsoever  will  need  trained 
minds  and  breadth  and  perspective  of 
outlook,  either  to  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of  that  which  is  in  process  of 
growth  or  to  provide  intelligent  opposi- 
tion to  it.  Any  civilization  will  need 
young  people  with  a  high  degree  of  per- 
sonal integrity  and  courage.  And  any 
civilization  of  the  future  will  need 
young  people  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
task  of  building  a  better  world,  who 
are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  public  and 
social  service.  In  whatever  world  we 
may  find  ourselves,  muddleheadedness 
and  prejudice,  graft  and  corruption, 
misery  and  suflFering  will  not  be  elimin- 
ated. Utopia  is  not  around  the  corner. 
However  difficult  it  may  be  to  see  our 
way  into  the  future,  we  can  be  reason- 
ably certain  of  our  basic  educational 
aims.  Each  generation  may  reinterpret 
as  it  will  the  statement  of  the  founders 
that  Phillips  Academy  gives  training  in 
"the  great  end  and  real  business  of 
living,"  but  it  means  today  what  it 
always  has  meant:  intelligence,  per- 
sonal integrity,  and  a  will  to  find  ways 
and  means  more  adequate  for  our 
human  undertaking. 
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THE  JUDGE 
ELIAS  BULLARD  BISHOP,  1869 -1934 
By  Claude  M.  Fuess 


A FEW  of  his  long-standing  friends 
greeted  him  as  "El"  or  "Bish." 
Indeed  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge, 
when  he  appointed  him  in  1920  as  Justice 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
justified  his  action  by  saying,  "I  wanted 
somebody  on  the  bench  I  could  call  by  his 
first  name."  But  to  most  of  us  younger 
residents  of  the  Hill  who  had  met  him  only 
after  he  had  become  a  Trustee  of  Phillips 
Academy,  he  was  invariably  "Judge 
Bishop,"  or  even  more  briefly,  "The 
Judge."  He  looked  the  part,  for,  although 
completely  unostentatious,  he  never  lost 
his  public  dignity,  and  his  manner  with 
strangers  discouraged  promiscuous  or  cas- 
ual intimacies.  In  repose  his  face  was 
rather  severe,  and  his  blue  eyes  had  a 
steely  glint  behind  his  spectacles.  It  was 
only  when  his  features  were  lighted  up 
with  a  smile  that  the  genial  soul  appeared 
beneath.  Temperamentally  deliberate  in 
both  speech  and  movement,  he  seemed  to 
be  proceeding  with  considered  caution  as 
befitted  a  leader  whose  words  had  had, — 
and  might  have, — far-reaching  conse- 
quences, and  who  distrusted  hasty  state- 
ments. In  his  later  years  his  shoulders 
were  a  trifle  bowed  and  he  was  obliged  to 
lean  on  his  walking  stick,  but  he  was  still 
a  personage.  It  was  not  that  he  was  cold 
or  unresponsive,  for  his  courtesy  was  un- 
failing, but  something  about  him  inspired 
respect. 

On  the  bench  the  Judge  was  a  model  for 
his  associates.  In  his  judicial  robes  he 
looked  like  a  modern  Solon  or  Solomon, 
balancing  the  scales  conscientiously,  with- 
out prejudice  or  favor.  He  took  his  duties 
seriously,  often  carrying  his  brief-case  full 
of  papers  back  to  his  home  in  Newton  and 
sitting  up  late  in  the  evening  in  an  attempt 
to  master  details.  Even  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  refused  to  spare  himself,  but  goaded 
his  mind  and  body  on  when  they  badly 
needed  rest.  He  made  no  excuses  or  com- 
plaints but  did  the  day's  work. 


I  do  not  mean  to  create  a  wrong  im- 
pression. The  Judge  was  neither  misan- 
thropic nor  ascetic,  but  very  social.  He 
was  quite  different  in  the  courtroom  from 
what  he  was  half  an  hour  later  at  the 
luncheon  table  in  the  Union  Club,  banter- 
ing his  companions.  As  he  sat  smoking  a 
cigarette  with  a  solemn  countenance,  his 
eyes  would  twinkle  quizzically,  the  corner 
of  his  mouth  would  droop,  and  he  would 
make  some  ridiculous  remark  in  his  in- 
imitaljle  drawl.  When  I  became  intimate 
with  him  and  could  observe  his  mental 
processes,  I  realized  that  he  had  a  rich 
vein  of  humor.  No  one  enjoyed  a  witty 
anecdote  more  than  he,  and  he  sometimes 
startled  a  Trustees'  meeting  by  an  unex- 
pected epigram.  His  letters  usually  con- 
tained some  vivid  turn  of  expression,  ex- 
pressive of  his  individuality.  His  style  had  a 
tang  and  colloquial  quality  which  re- 
vealed the  man. 

The  Judge  was  wise,  with  a  Yankee 
shrewdness  which  penetrated  to  the  core  of 
a  problem.  He  was  not  easily  fooled  by 
flattery  or  show,  nor  did  he  settle  questions 
emotionally.  When  a  project  was  submit- 
ted to  him,  he  tested  it  by  his  reason  and 
avoided  snap  decisions.  By  inheritance  he 
was  conservative,  and  the  influence  ol 
generations  of  prudent  ancestors  serv  ed  as 
a  brake  on  any  impulse  towards  radicalism. 
But  his  philosophy,  especially  on  educa- 
tional matters,  was  thoroughly  liberal, 
and  he  was  not  alarmed  because  a  polic\ 
was  new.  He  was  a  discriminating  listener 
in  a  discussion,  and,  although  he  did  not 
speak  like  Sir  Oracle,  he  could  summarize 
the  results  of  a  conference  with  helpful 
lucidity.  His  sententiousness  and  tendency 
to  under-statement  were  in  themselves 
persuasive. 

It  was  characteristic  of  him  also  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  the  occasional  luxury  of  an 
outburst  against  some  notorious  rascal  or 
sneak.  Quick  to  resent  impertinence  or 
obsequiousness,  he  was  profoundly  indig- 
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nant  when  a  dissatisfied  instructor  tried  to 
approach  him  over  the  head  of  the  Head- 
master. I  have  heard  him  comment  scath- 
ingly on  the  derelictions  of  a  selfish  teacher, 
and  he  rather  enjoyed  clearing  the  air 
with  a  resonant  "Damn," — not  profane, 
but  ejacnlatory.  He  also  employed  abuse, 
oddly  enough,  as  a  demonstration  of  af- 
fection. Those  unfamiliar  with  this  habit 
were  sometimes  horrified  by  the  exagger- 
ated villification  which  he  poured  out 
upon  his  best  friends  as  a  method  of  show- 
ing his  love. 

In  everything  he  did  and  said  the  Judge 
was  masculine,  robust,  and  whole-hearted, 
without  deceptions  or  subtleties.  He  did 
not  belong  to  the  "unco'  guid,"  but  he 
was  temperate  and  concealed  no  stealthy 
vices.  He  was  so  reliable,  so  clean-minded, 
that  he  unconsciously  drew  others  up  to 
his  own  level.  With  all  his  soul  he  loathed 
back-door  approaches,  crooked  politics, 
hypocrisy,  vulgarity,  and  evasion.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  the  judiciary  should  be 
incorruptible,  but  the  Judge's  integrity 
was  not  official.  It  was  inherent  in  his 
nature  and  disposition. 

In  architecture  and  furniture  the  Judge's 
taste  was  infallible.  He  could  distinguish 
readily  between  the  spurious  and  the  au- 
thentic, and  was  not  easily  deceived  by 
imitations.  He  was  himself  a  skilled  crafts- 
man, with  his  own  shop  where,  in  his  few 
leisure  hours,  he  fabricated  chairs  and 
mended  tables.  It  was  a  joy  to  see  him  run 
his  hand  over  the  mahogany  in  a  fine  old 
sideboard  or  take  the  measurements  of  a 
Chippendale  sofa.  He  was  a  true  artist, 
whose  sensitive  hands  might,  if  his  life  had 
moved  in  another  direction,  have  created 
original  designs. 

Rarely  have  I  met  a  man  more  consist- 
ently and  silently  unselfish.  "I  can  take 
care  of  myself,"  he  would  murmur  when 
some  one  urged  him  not  to  wear  himself 
out.  But  he  did  not  take  care  of  himself 
He  was  too  busy  caring  for  others.  When 
the  Headmaster's  House  was  being  re- 
modeled two  years  ago,  the  Judge  super- 
vised the  job  personally,  eager  that  the 
Headmaster's  wife  should  be  provided 
with  all  the  little  conveniences  which  so 
decrease  the  burden  of  housekeeping. 
Shortly  after  the  Meeting  Room  in  George 
Washington  Hall  was  opened,  flowers  ap- 


peared on  the  platform  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Cochran, 
whose  husband  was  the  donor  of  the 
building.  Not  until  recently  did  some  of  us 
learn  that  these  chrysanthemums  had  been 
provided  through  the  income  of  a  fund 
which  the  Judge  had  secretly  placed  in  the 
Treasurer's  hands. 

As  a  host  the  Judge  was  generous  and 
gracious.  When  he  was  elected  in  1933  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mrs. 
Bishop  and  he  undertook  to  entertain  the 
faculty  in  small  groups  at  dinner,  and  soon 
all  of  us  on  the  Hill  had  learned  the  road  to 
that  hospitable  home  in  Newton  Center. 
Before  very  long  he  had  learned  the  names 
of  even  the  newest  instructors  and  could 
greet  them  as  friends. 

Loyalty  was  a  quality  inherent  in  the 
Judge's  character.  He  had  a  strong  sense 
of  family  pride  and  presided  over  his 
dinner  table  like  a  benevolent  patriarch. 
He  performed  scrupulously  all  his  duties 
as  a  citizen.  He  loved  his  country  and  de- 
tested parlor  bolshevists  who  scoff  at 
patriotism.  But  it  was  to  Phillips  Academy 
that  he  gave  the  best  of  his  institutional 
devotion.  While  still  in  his  thirties,  as  a 
lawyer  in  the  firm  of  Cushing  and  Bishop, 
he  had  helped  the  school  with  his  legal 
advice. 

During  the  period  when  Phillips  Acade- 
my was  in  the  throes  of  its  legal  separation 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  he 
investigated  the  titles  to  the  school  proper- 
ty and,  after  an  immense  amount  of  labor 
and  time,  disentangled  some  very  compli- 
cated situations.  For  these  valuable  ser- 
vices he  refused  to  accept  any  compensa- 
tion. 

On  May  i,  1907,  the  Judge  was  elected 
a  Trustee, —  a  position  which  his  father, 
the  Honorable  Robert  R.  Bishop,  had  held 
before  him, — and  from  that  time  on  he  was 
the  Academy's  trusted  legal  guardian.  He 
loved  every  inch  of  ground  and  every  elm 
on  the  campus.  Although  he  was  little 
addicted  to  sentimentality,  I  have  seen 
him,  as  we  sauntered  along  the  Elm  Arch, 
stop,  gaze  intently  at  some  attractive 
corner,  and  then  move  slowly  on,  a  suspi- 
cious moisture  in  his  eyes.  He  regarded  his 
election  as  President  of  the  Board  as  a  high 
honor,  of  which  he  must  be  worthy,  and 
promptly  became  a  student  of  educational 
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theory  and  practice.  To  him  the  modern 
Andover  owes  a  great  and,  as  yet,  not  lullv 
acknowledged  obligation,  for  he  gave  to 
liberal  policies  the  backing  of  his  position 
and  his  prestige,  thus  assuring  their  adop- 
tion. 

The  Judge  himself  would  have  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  of  any  conventional 
eulogy  or  monumental  commemoration, 
for  he  was  as  modest  as  he  was  faithful  to 
his  trust.  But  I  cannot  help  adding  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  gentle- 
men I  have  ever  known.  He  bore  himself 
with  dignity,  managed  his  affairs  with 
decorum,  and  abhorred  meanness,  sham, 
and  deceit.  Cardinal  Newman  once  said 
of  his  ideal  gentleman: 


"He  makes  light  of  favors  while  he 
does  them,  and  seems  to  be  receiving 
while  he  is  conferring.  He  never 
speaks  of  himself  except  when  com- 
pelled, never  defends  himself  by  a 
mere  retort,  he  has  no  ears  for 
slander  or  gossip,  is  scrupulous  in 
imputing  motives  to  those  who  in- 
terfere with  him,  and  interprets 
everything  for  the  best." 

These  words  may  be  used  unaltered  to 
describe  the  Judge.  Man\'  of  us  on  the 
Hill  feel  deeply  how  much  his  presence 
meant  to  us,  and  we  shall  long  cherish  the 
recollection  of  his  geniality,  his  sympathy, 
his  tact,  and  his  devotion  to  the  school. 


Resolutions  of  the  Trustees  on  the  Death  of 
Judge  Bishop 

In  the  sudden  death  on  December  30, 
1934,  of  Judge  Ehas  Bullard  Bishop,  a 
Trustee  of  Phillips  Academy  since  1907 
and  President  of  the  Board  since  1932,  the 
school  has  lost  a  loyal  supporter,  a  saga- 
cious counsellor,  and  a  staunch  friend. 
By  his  colleagues  on  the  Board  he  was  re- 
spected for  his  knowledge,  admired  for  his 
sound  judgment  and  ready  wit,  and  loved 
for  his  unselfishness  and  generosity.  He 
was  outstanding  because  of  his  patience, 
his  quaint  humor,  his  spirit  of  cooperation, 
his  Yankee  common  sense,  and  his  highly 
individual  personality.  He  did  much  for 
this  Board  and  tor  Phillips  Academy. 
Through  his  tact  and  his  long  established 
habit  of  weighing  evidence,  he  held  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  among  his  associates.  He 
was  largely  responsible  in  originating  and 
carrying  out  important  policies.  Of  es- 
pecial significance  was  his  difficult  work  in 
analyzing  the  real  estate  holdings  of  Phil- 
lips Academy  and  in  making  a  definite  and 
final  settlement  of  many  complicated  legal 
problems.  He  will  be  sadly  missed,  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  he  leaves  behind 
him,  as  his  father  did  before  him,  a  tradi- 
tion of  faithful,  intelligent  service,  and  an 
honored  name. 


VOTED,  that  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  the  Trustees  of  Phil- 
lips Academy  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to 
his  widow  and  children,  with  the  condol- 
ences of  his  fellow  Trustees. 


Resolutions  of  the  Faculty  on  the  Death  of 
Judge  Bishop 

Elias  Bullard  Bishop,  Trustee  since 
1907,  gave  to  Phillips  Academy  an  ardent 
devotion  directed  by  a  calm  reason  and  a 
forward  looking  spirit.  His  generous  giving 
of  self  and  service  was  unheralded;  he 
would  have  objected  vigorously  to  such 
publicity.  From  long  association  he  carried 
to  his  duty  as  President  of  The  Trustees  a 
mature  and  rounded  understanding  of  the 
Academy. 

We  of  the  Faculty  know  well  his  unffag- 
ging  interest  in  our  work  and  in  ourselves; 
we  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his  home,  our 
frequent  association  with  him,  his  sane 
comments  on  men  and  measures,  his  open 
and  essential  honesty. 

Therefore  we,  the  Faculty  of  Phillips 
Academy,  spread  upon  our  permanent 
record  this  expression  of  our  affection  and 
admiration  for  the  man,  our  sorrow  at  his 
early  passing,  and  our  sympathy  for  Mrs. 
Bishop  and  his  children. 
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MEETING  OF  ALUMNI  FUND  ASSOCIATION 

New  Plan  Presented  for  Expansion  of  Alumni  Fund  Organization 


THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Phillips 
Academy  Alumni  Fund  Association 
was  held  at  one  o'clock,  on  Friday, 
January  iith,  at  the  Luncheon  Club  of 
Wall  Street,  40  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City,  where  Mr.  Prentiss,  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors,  had  gener- 
ously arranged  a  luncheon.  Among  those 
present  were — Mr.  John  W.  Prentiss,  '94, 
Chairman;  Mr.  Philip  L.  Reed,  '02,  Vice- 
Chairman  (Western  Section) ;  Mr.  Oliver 
G.  Jennings,  '83,  Retiring  Chairman; 
Paul  Abbott,  '16,  Allan  W.  Ames,  '14, 
Frederick  S.  Bale,  '02,  Paul  H.  Crane,  '17, 
Charles  A.  Crawford,  '92,  Harold  S. 
Deming,  '01,  C.  Minot  Dole,  'ig,  Charles 
S.  Gage,  '21,  James  Gould,  '13,  Charles 
Littlefield,  '99,  Lansing  P.  Reed,  '00, 
Alan  H.  Richardson,  '97,  George  G. 
Schreiber,  '94,  Frank  H.  Simmons,  '94, 
Henry  S.  Sturgis,  '11,  Homer  D.  Swihart, 
'10,  Sanford  Freund,  '97,  Edward  B. 
Twombly,  '08,  Oliver  M.  Whipple,  '19, 
Alexander  B.  Royce,  '11,  John  S.  Reilly, 
'11,  Russell  Stiles,  '08,  William  F.  Flagg, 
'08,  H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss,  '97,  Morris  jp. 
Skinner,  '24,  Arthur  E.  Foote,  '92, 
George  R.  Bailey,  '19,  J.  Verner  Scaife, 
'23,  Eliot  A.  Carter,  '05,  together  with 
Headmaster  Claude  M.  Fuess,  and  Secre- 
tary Scott  H.  Paradise,  '10. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Prentiss  presented  a 
plan  for  the  expansion  of  the  Alumni 
Fund  organization  during  the  coming 
year.  He  suggested  that,  instead  of  one 
Class  Agent  for  each  class,  there  be  three 
representatives,  one  to  be  known  as  Class 
Agent,  one  as  Alumni  Fund  Director, 
and  one  as  Member  of  the  Alumni  Ad- 
visory Council.  With  three  men  instead  of 
one  working  for  each  class  he  believed 
there  would  be  better  facilities  for  getting 
in  touch  with  contributors  to  the  Fund, 
and  the  number  of  those  actively  interested 
in  the  school  would  be  increased.  He  also 
suggested  that,  on  a  certain  day  each  year, 
the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  invite  the 
three  representatives  of  each  class  to 
Andover,  where  they  would  be  addressed 
by  Dr.  Fuess,  taken  about  the  school  and 
shown  its  equipment  by  members  of  the 


faculty,  and  entertained  at  dinner  at  the 
Commons,  where  the  Headmaster,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Alumni  Fund,  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  would  speak  to  them 
about  the  situation  of  the  school  and  its 
needs  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Paradise  then  presented  his  report 
showing  that  for  the  past  year  1338 
graduates  had  contributed  $14,216.59. 
He  also  mentioned  that  the  average  con- 
tribution per  graduate  was  $1.58,  the 
average  contribution  per  contributor,  $10.- 
60,  that  in  eighteen  classes  lo^f:  or  less 
contributed,  and  that  in  five  classes  4% 
or  less  contributed.  He  said  that  if  these 
figures  were  not  satisfactory  Mr.  Prentiss's 
new  plan  offered  an  excellent  means  of  im- 
proving them. 

Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Jennings  expressed 
themselves  in  full  accord  with  Mr.  Pren- 
tiss's suggestion. 

Dr.  Fuess  then  spoke  in  support  of  Mr. 
Prentiss's  suggestion,  and  gave  a  brief 
summary  of  conditions  at  the  school.  He 
emphasized  the  care  which  may  today  be 
taken  of  younger  boys,  the  fact  that  boys 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
unable  to  meet  the  standards  of  Andover 
are  now  withdrawn  by  their  parents 
rather  than  dismissed  by  the  faculty,  and 
that  friendly  relationships  between  the 
boys  and  faculty  are  much  more  noticeable 
than  in  the  past.  He  closed  by  extending  a 
cordial  invitation  to  the  members  of  the 
Alumni  Fund  organization  to  return  to 
Andover,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Prentiss's 
plan. 

Mr.  Prentiss  then  asked  those  present  to 
vote  upon  the  question,  whether  the 
Trustees  should  be  asked  to  invite  three 
men  from  each  class  to  return  to  Andover 
on  next  May  1 7th,  for  the  purpose  above 
described.  The  vote  was  unanimously  in 
favor  of  his  proposal. 

The  work  of  appointing  additional  rep- 
resentatives for  each  class  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Prentiss's  plan  has  gone  forward, 
and  will  soon  be  completed.  At  present  the 
Alumni  Fund  organization  for  each  class 
is  as  follows: 


JOHN  W.  PRENTISS,  '94 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund 


Agent  Director 
1868 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Silver 

1869 
W  alter  Da\  idson 

1870 
1871 

John  A.  Garver 

1872 
Sumner  B.  Stiles 

■873 
George  T.  Eaton 

.874 

W  ilhelmus  B.  Bryan 

■875 
1876 

Nathaniel  Stevens 

.877 
1878 

Dr.  Lewis  M.  Silver 

1879 
George  B.  Foster 
W  illiam  H.  Crocker 

1880 

Philip  T.  Nickerson 

1881 
1882 
1883 

Oliver  G.  Jennings 
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Alumni  Councillor  Agent 


Director         Alumni  Councillor 


Herbert  F.  Perkins  Edwin  H.  W  hitehill      .Sidney  R.  Overall 

1884 

.Arthur  F.  Stearns 


1894 

George  G.  .Schreiber 
.Samuel  L.  Fuller 
Julian  S.  Mason 
John  VV.  Prentiss 
Ord  Preston 
Frank  H.  .Simmons 

■895 
E.  Kirk  Haskell 

1896 

.\rthur  Drinkwater 
W  illiam  T.  Barbour  Richard  J.  Schweppe 

1897 

Sanford  H.  E.  Freund 
Arthur  A.  Thomas  .Allan  H.  Richardson 

1898 

Charles  C.  Wickwire 

Hugh  Satterlee 

'899 

Walter  S.  Sugden 
Charles  N.  Kimball 

I  goo 

Charles  D.  Rafferty 
Lansing  P.  Reed  Robert  E.  Rinehart 

1 90 1 

Edward  VV.  Campion 

1902 
Philip  L.  Reed 
F.  .Abbot  Goodhue 
Fred  H.  Gordon 

'903 

E.  Barton  Chapin 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  .John  M.  C'ates 


James  MacMartin 

1885 

Louis  C.  Penfield 


It 


Talcott  M.  Banks 


Frederic  C.  Walcott 
Carroll  P.  Davis  Everett  D.  Chadwick 

1888 

Rev.  Oliver  H.  Bronson 
Joseph  E.  Otis 
Charles  P.  Vaughan 

1889 
1890 

Dr.  .Amos  T.  Harrington 
George  B.  Case 
Thomas  Cochran 

1891 

Samuel  NL  Russell 
Horace  N.  Stevens  Alburn  E.  .Skinner 

1892 
James  B.  Xeale 


1893 

Dr.  Fred  T.  Murphy 
Franklin  M.  Crosbv 


■904 

Chauncey  B.  Gar\  er 
Walter  B.  Binnian 
George  H.  Townsend 

1905 

Trevor  .A.  Caishman 
L  Newton  Perry  Eliot  .A.  Carter 

1906 

Maurice  D.  Cooper 
William  Farson  Harold  Cross 

'907 

Donald  .A.  Raymond 

1908 

Robert  .A.  Gardner 
1909 

Donald  C.  Dougherty 
Frederic  .A.  .Adams  Leonard  F.  Burdett 

1910 

.Seth  W.  R.  Fames 
Kenneth  L.  Moore  Hugh  P.  Brady 

191 1 

Henry  S.  Sturgis 
John  E.  Greenough  Huntington  T.  Morse 

19 1 2 

Bovlston  .A.  Tompkins 
Clyde  T.  Timbie  Dr.  Dan  C.  Elkin 

John  G.  Goodlett 
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Agent  Director        Alumni  Councillor  Agent  Director        Alumni  Councillor 

1913  1923 
James  Gould  Charles  Uatson.  3rd 

W.  Laurence  Dickey  J-  \'erner  Scaife,  Jr.  William  B.  Chappell 

Beverley  V.  Thompson  1924 

Morris  P.  Skinner 
'9!4  Charles  H.  Sanford. Jr. 

Allan  \\  .  Ames 

Howard  M.  Baldridge  Raymond  F.  Snell  1925 

Robert  F.  Daley  James  D.  Dudley 

jj^j.  Francis  P.  Toolan 

Robert  t.  Bushnell  ,  ^  '926 

William  A.  Kirkland  „  ,       ^    ,,  ,  .  ,  ^P"SK       .  ^ 

Sidney  Thaver.  ]r.  ""bert  S.  Aldruh  Fletcher  E.  Nyce 

y  .        .1  ,g2_ 

,  '9'0  Walter  M.  Swoope 

Paul  Abbott    Mavland  M.  Wheeler  William  F.  Merrill.  3rd 

Ralph  P.  Hanes  Charles  \N  .  Gamble 

'  1928 

'917  James  R.  .\driance 

Stephen  \  .  Hord  j^^n  R.  Reiss  Harry  T.  Jones 

IQ18  "929 
Howard  C.  Smith  „     James  Q..  Newton 

.Mbert  H.  Crosby  Gregg  Neville     Andrew  \  .  Rogers  PhUip  K.  .\llen 

Norman  Dodd  ^    .  ,  '93" 

Ua\  id  C.  Cory 

'9'9  Frank  E.  Pierce.  Jr. 

Oliver  M.  Whipple 

George  R.  Bailev  C.  Minot  Dole  ,  '^^i 

^  James  B.  Elliott 

■920  Stewart  G.  Wolf.  Jr.  John  R.  Henrv 

Franklin  M.  Crosby,  Jr. 

Malcolm  H.  Frost  Langlev  C.  Keves  t-.    •  tt 

Horace  Webber  Davis.  11 

■921  Gladwin  A.  Hill  William  E.  Taggart.  Jr. 

Charles  S.  Gage 

Roy  W.  Wingate.  Jr.         Luther  S.  Hammond. Jr.  1933 

1922  1934 
Horace  W.  Cole  William  H.  Harding 

Charles  L.  Stillman  Robert  W.  Sides 


NEW  ALUMNI  FUND  APPEAL 

Each  Alumni  Class  Given  Opportunity  to  Award  Scholarship  to  Deserving 
Son  o  f  One  of  Its  Members 


Graduates  of  Phillips  Academy  do  not 
feel  that  they  are  asked  to  contribtite  to 
their  Alumni  Fund  to  help  their  Alma 
Mater  in  the  general  financing  of  the 
school.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  money 
gathered  by  the  Alumni  Fund  goes  to 
help  worthy  l)oys  obtain  the  advantages 
of  an  Andover  education,  which  they 
otherwise  could  not  have,  and  most  gradu- 
ates are  glad  to  help  some  youngster  re- 
ceive the  privileges  they  themselves  en- 
joyed. 


This  year  a  slighth'  diflerent  and  more 
concrete  appeal  will  go  out  to  evens' 
graduate  of  the  Academy  from  his  Class 
Agent.  A  quota  of  S250.00  has  been  set 
for  each  class,  and  each  class  reaching  its 
quota  will  be  assigned  one  scholarship 
boy, — if  possible  the  son  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  class, — for  each  S250.00 
contributed.  There  are  iio  sons  of  99 
graduates  in  school  at  the  present  time. 
Each  class  from  1887  to  191 7,  with  the 
exception  of '88,  '90,  "91,  and  "14,  is  repre- 
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sented  by  Irom  one  to  nine  boys.  Conse- 
quently this  idea  should  have  a  personal 
appeal  not  only  to  graduates  who  now 
have  boys  in  school,  but  also  to  those  who 
are  thinking  ot  sending  their  sons  here,  and 
those  whose  friends  have  boys  in  the 
Academy. 

Boys  appointed  as  class  scholars  will  be 

known  as  Class  of  Alumni  Fund 

Scholars.  They  will  be  carefully  picked, 
and  it  will  be  considered  an  honor  to  hold 
one  of  these  scholarships.  The  class  will 
be  kept  in  touch  with  the  boy's  progress, 
and  will  no  doubt  take  a  personal  interest 
in  him,  and  may  invite  him  to  join  them 


at  their  reunions.  Contributors  will  be  glad 
to  feel  that  the  money  they  donate  is  go- 
ing to  aid  some  definite  boy,  probably  the 
son  of  a  classmate. 

The  money  from  classes  which  do  not 
reach  their  cjuota,  and  sums  over  S250.00 
but  under  $500.00,  will  be  pooled,  and 
used  to  aid  boys,  again  if  possible  sons  of 
graduates,  who  will  be  known  as  Alumni 
Fund  Scholars  at  Large. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
$250.00  does  not  cover  a  boy's  full  tuition. 
Such  Alumni  Fund  Scholars  as  need 
more  aid  will  be  otherwise  provided  for 
from  the  school's  general  scholarship  funds. 


WINTER  ALUMNI  GATHERINGS 


Dr.  Fuess  has  spent  a  ljusy  winter  meet- 
ing the  graduates  of  Phillips  Academy  in 
various  cities  throughout  the  country  and 
telling  them  about  the  present  state  and 
recent  progress  of  the  school.  The  cordial 
welcome  with  which  he  has  been  received 
and  the  enthusiastic  interest  in  Andover 
shown  towards  reports  of  his  trip  have  been 
highly  gratifying  not  only  to  him  but  to  all 
connected  with  the  institution. 

On  January  5,  Dr.  Fuess  was  guest  at  a 
luncheon  held  at  the  Racquet  Club  in 
Washington.  The  host  on  this  occasion 
was  Mr.  Ord  Preston,  '94,  who  welcomed 
the  Headmaster  and  introduced  the  speak- 
ers. Fifty  alumni  were  present.  Dr.  Fuess 
spoke  on  conditions  at  the  Academy  and 
reviewed  its  past  history,  comparing  the 
methods  of  education  prevalent  twenty- 
five  years  ago  with  those  of  today.  Senator 
Alva  B.  Adams  of  Colorado  and  Repre- 
sentative Charles  H.  Millard  of  New  York, 
both  members  of  the  class  of  1893,  were 
introduced  by  Mr.  Preston  and  spoke  of 
conditions  today  as  compared  with  the 
school  days  of '93. 

The  Andover  Club  at  Yale  held  a  recep- 
tion for  Dr.  Fuess  on  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  in  the  President's  Room  of  Woolsey 
Hall.  Following  the  reception,  a  dinner, 
organized  by  L.  R.  Gordon,  M.  H.  Dona- 
hoe,  Jr.,  both   P.  A.   '31,  and  Robert 


Cory,  P.  A.  '32,  was  given  in  the  Freshman 
Commons.  Appro.ximately  two  hundred 
Yale  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  fath- 
ers of  boys  now  in  Phillips  Academy  were 
present.  T.  H.  Lawrence,  P.  A.  '31,  toast- 
master,  introduced  the  speakers  of  the 
evening:  Clarence  W.  Mendell,  Dean  of 
Yale  and  Master  of  Branford  College; 
Professor  Alan  Valentine,  Master  of  Pier- 
son  College,  and  recently-appointed  Presi- 
dent of  Rochester  University;  Kim  White- 
head, P.  A.  '32,  Captain-elect  of  the  Uni- 
versity football  team;  and  Dr.  Fuess.  In 
his  talk  Dr.  Fuess  particularly  stressed 
the  very  cordial  relations  which  have  al- 
ways existed  l^etween  Yale  and  Andover. 
The  Whiffenpoofs,  famous  Yale  singing 
club,  sang  between  the  courses  of  the  din- 
ner, which  wound  up  with  Royal  Blue  and 
Blight  College  Years,  led  by  George  Vaill, 
ex  P.  A.  '30,  President  of  the  Yale  Glee 
Club. 

On  February  1 2,  Dr.  Fuess  and  Assistant- 
Dean  Adriance  left  Boston  on  an  extended 
tour  of  the  West.  At  their  first  stop,  Pitts- 
burgh, where  they  arrived  the  next  morning, 
they  were  met  by  Mr.  Southard  Hay,  '98, 
President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. A  luncheon  was  given  by  Mr.  Hay 
at  the  Duquesne  Club  for  the  fathers  of 
boys  now  in  school  and  a  small  group  of 
alumni.  After  a  tour  of  the  city  in  the  after- 
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noon  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Edwin 
Van  Etten,  pastor  ot  the  Calvary  Episcopal 
Church  and  Dr.  Fuess's  roommate  at 
Amherst,  Messrs.  Fuess  and  Adriance  at- 
tended a  dinner  at  the  Harvard-Yale- 
Princeton  Club  at  which  twenty-six  gradu- 
ates were  present.  Mr.  Hay  acted  as 
toastmaster  and  introduced  Dr.  Fuess, 
Mr.  Adriance,  Mr.  T.  W.  Phillips,  '94, 
and  Mr.  Ward  Bonsall,  '94.  The  last  two 
gentlemen,  who  are  political  opponents 
and  who  had  not  met  for  many  years,  in- 
dulged in  very  amusing  reminiscences  of 
the  Blunt  House  in  its  heyday. 

On  February  14,  Dr.  Fuess  and  Mr. 
Adriance  were  met  in  Cleveland  by  Mr. 
Joshua  Waterworth,  '04.  Mr.  R.  L.  Ireland, 
'15,  conducted  them  to  the  Hawken  School 
for  lunch,  after  which  Dr.  Fuess  gave  a 
short  talk  to  a  group  of  the  older  boys, 
and  then  to  the  University  School,  where 
Headmaster  Harry  Peters,  '98,  conducted 
a  tour  of  inspection.  This  visit  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  tea  for  alumni  and  par- 
ents of  present  and  prospective  students 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ireland  at  their 
home.  The  dinner  that  evening  was  at  the 
University  Club,  Mr.  Ireland  as  toast- 
master  introducing  Dr.  Fuess  and  Mr. 
Adriance.  Twenty-five  graduates  were 
present,  and  at  the  speakers'  table  were 
Headmaster  Harry  Peters,  '98,  of  the  Uni- 
versity School,  and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
'71,  President  Emeritus  of  Western  Re- 
serve University. 

Mr.  Hugh  McK.  Landon  was  the  host  at 
Indianapolis  and  had  invited  several 
prominent  Indianapolis  men  and  Presi- 
dent Hopkins  of  W'abash  University, 
brother  of  Andover's  trustee,  President 
Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth,  to 
meet  Dr.  Fuess  at  lunch  at  the  Indianapolis 
Athletic  Club.  During  the  afternoon  Dr. 
Fuess  visited  the  Orchard  School  and 
spoke  to  a  gathering  of  mothers  and  then 
inspected  the  beautiful  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  Children's  Hospital,  of  which  Mr. 
Landon  is  a  prominent  trustee  and  one  of 
the  founders.  At  the  dinner  at  the  Indian- 
apolis Athletic  Club  twenty  graduates 
were  present.  Dr.  Fuess  was  the  only 
speaker. 

Detroit  was  the  next  stop  on  February 
16.  Here  Mr.  K.  L.  Moore,  '10,  met  the 
train.  Dr.   Fuess  enjoyed  a  few  hours" 


well  earned  rest  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Fred 
T.  Murphy,  trustee  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  next  day  spoke  at  a  luncheon  of  twenty- 
one  graduates  at  the  University  Club,  at 
which  Mr.  A.  C.  Ledyard,  '20,  was  toast- 
master.  This  was  followed  by  a  tea  at  Mr. 
Moore's  for  a  few  Detroit  school  heads,  and 
a  small  dinner  for  half  a  dozen  graduates 
at  Dr.  Murphy's. 

Chicago  was  reached  on  the  evening  of 
February  17.  Messrs.  Fuess  and  Adriance 
were  met  by  Mr.  I.  Xewton  Perry,  Jr., 
'05,  and  Mr.  Brewster  Perry,  '34,  who 
drove  them  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Philip 
Reed,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  next  day  Mr.  William  T.  Bacon,  '02, 
President  of  the  Chicago  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, escorted  them  to  a  luncheon  at  the 
Chicago  Club  given  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Schweppe,  '98,  which  was  attended  by  a 
small  group  of  prominent  graduates  and 
Mr.  James  O.  Wood,  Headmaster  of  the 
Chicago  Latin  School.  In  the  afternoon 
Mr.  Bacon  drove  his  guests  to  Winnetka 
for  a  tea  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Ballard,  which  was  followed  by  a 
large  dinner  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bacon  and  a  still  larger  reception  for  alum- 
ni and  their  wives  and  the  parents  of 
present  and  prospective  Andover  boys. 
February  1 9  w  as  occupied  by  a  visit  to  the 
North  Shore  Country  Day  School,  where 
Headmaster  Perry  Smith  acted  as  host;  by 
a  drive  under  I.  Newton  Perry's  guidance 
along  the  South  Shore  and  past  the 
World's  Fair  grounds;  and  a  tea  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Thornhill  Broome's  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Johnson  Spoor.  That  evening 
a  dinner  of  seventy  graduates  was  held  at 
the  University  Club.  Mr.  Bacon,  acting 
as  toastmaster,  introduced  Dr.  Fuess  and 
Mr.  Adriance,  and,  after  the  speaking, 
entertainment  was  provided  by  an  im- 
promptu quartet  of  diners,  while  Dr. 
Fuess  led  the  singing  of  "Lord  JefTrey 
Amherst.'"  At  one  point  Dr.  Fuess  left  the 
dinner  for  a  few  minutes  to  say  a  few  words 
to  the  Amherst  alumni  gathered  in  the 
next  room. 

On  February  20,  Mr.  Sidney  Overall, 
'03,  met  the  train  at  St.  Louis,  and  after 
breakfast  at  the  Racquet  Club  took  his 
guests  to  visit  the  Principia  School  and  the 
St.  Louis  Country  Day  School.  While 
Dr.  Fuess  was  attending  a  luncheon  ot 
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Amherst  graduates,  Mr.  Adriance  lunched 
with  a  group  of  Andover  graduates  at  the 
Noonday  Club.  That  afternoon  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hiemenz,  P.  A.  "07,  and  Mrs.  Hiemenz 
gave  a  tea  at  their  home  in  Clayton,  and 
the  day  ended  with  a  dinner  of  thirty 
graduates  at  the  Racquet  Club  at  which 
Dr.  Fuess  and  Mr.  Adriance  spoke. 

February  2 1  was  spent  in  Kansas  City, 
where  Mr.  W.  Lawrence  Dickey,  '13, 
acted  as  host.  With  him  the  travellers 
toured  the  city,  lunched  at  the  University 
Club,  and  visited  the  Pembroke  School 
and  the  Art  Institute.  The  dinner  was  held 
at  the  University  Club,  Mr.  Dickey  acting 
as  toastmaster,  and  about  twenty-five 
graduates  being  present. 

Arriving  in  Milwaukee  on  February  22, 
Dr.  Fuess  and  Mr.  Adriance  went  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  Robert  A.  Uihlein,  father  of 
Robert  A.  Uihlein,  Jr.,  '34,  where  a  large 
tea  was  given  for  all  Andover  alumni  and 
parents  in  the  vicinity.  The  following  day 
Dr.  Fuess  visited  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  home  of  Carl  Schurz,  whose 
biography  he  has  written,  and  returned  in 


time  for  an  informal  dinner  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Uihlein,  parents  of 
John  Uihlein,  '33. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Crosby,  '18,  was  in 
charge  of  the  program  at  Minneapolis. 
On  the  afternoon  of  February  24,  he  and 
Mrs.  Crosby  gave  a  large  tea  for  alumni 
and  parents,  and  that  evening  Mr.  Cargill 
MacMillan,  '18,  and  Mrs.  MacMillan 
gave  a  dinner  at  their  home.  The  next  day 
Mr.  MacMillan  gave  a  luncheon  for  grad- 
uates at  the  Minneapolis  Club,  which  was 
followed  that  evening  by  a  dinner  at  the 
same  club,  which  was  attended  by  thirty 
alumni.  Mr.  Crosby  was  toastmaster  and 
the  speakers  were  Dr.  Fuess,  Mr.  Adriance, 
and  Mr.  James  Paige,  '84. 

Returning  to  Chicago,  Messrs.  Fuess 
and  Adriance  took  a  United  Airways 
plane  (by  courtesy  of  "Mac"  Stevenson, 
'24)  for  Newark,  but  were  prevented  by 
stormy  weather  from  continuing  the  flight 
from  Newark  to  Boston.  They  arrived 
again  in  Andover  on  February  27  after 
a  hard  but  extremely  pleasant  and  gratify- 
ing trip. 


Who?    When?  Score? 
How  many  of  the  players  and  spectators  can  you  identify? 
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LIBRARY 

By  Sarah 
Librarian  of  the  Oliver 

To  make  known  to  the  new  students 
something  of  PhiUips  Academy's  historical 
background,  the  Library  placed  on  display, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  a  num- 
ber of  manuscript  letters  and  original 
documents  concerning  the  early  history  of 
the  school.  Among  these  were  the  Wash- 
ington and  Phillips  letters,  the  first  adver- 
tisement of  the  Phillips  School,  and  the 
Act  of  Incorporation  in  1 780.  This  was 
followed  by  an  exhibition  of  a  selection 
of  books  from  Phillips  Academy's  first 
recorded  Library,  that  of  18  ig.  When  the 
Junior  Class  received  instruction  in  the  use 
of  the  Library  and  its  practical  reference 
aids,  some  of  the  Library's  rare  and  trea- 
sured volumes  were  shown,  such  as  the 
elephant  edition  of  Audubon's  Birds  of 
America,  Janssen's  Great  Atlas,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  the  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  memorabilia. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  of 
Mr.  Elmer  Adler's  prize  of  eight  numbers 
of  The  Colophon;  a  Book  Collector's  Quarterly, 
to  the  student  who  should  build  up  the 
best  personal  library,  these  issues  of  The 
Colophon  were  displayed,  together  with 
other  examples  of  fine  printing  and  type 
designing  from  the  famous  modern  presses 
and  type  designers. 

In  connection  with  the  International 
Theatre  Arts  exhibition,  sponsored  by  the 
Addison  Gallery,  the  Library  held  a  sup- 
plementary showing  of  some  of  the  pic- 
tures which  the  Gallery  did  not  have  space 
to  display.  Illustrated  by  some  of  the 
Library's  books  on  the  art  of  the  modern 
theatre,  this  made  a  small  but  attractive 
exhibition. 

Just  before  the  Christmas  holidays, 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Eccles,  a  stamp 
collection  belonging  to  the  Lawrence 
Philatelic  Society  was  secured  for  display. 
This  Society,  composed  mainly  of  Law- 
rence business  men,  not  only  generously 
allowed  the  Library  to  borrow  its  interest- 
ing material  but  themselves  skillfully  ar- 
ranged the  entire  exhibition.  The  collec- 
tion was  an  extensive  one,  and  the  frames 


EXHIBITS 

LowK  Frost 
Wendell  Holmes  Library 

on  which  the  stamps  were  mounted  filled 
several  cases  and  bulletin  boards.  Stamps 
from  more  than  fifteen  countries  were 
shown,  among  them  some  rare  and  valu- 
able items.  As  many  of  the  students  are 
collectors  of  stamps,  there  was  much  inter- 
est in  this  display. 

An  exhibition  entitled  The  Century  of  the 
Iron  Horse,  or  One  Hundred  Years  of  Rail- 
roading was  shown  at  the  opening  of  the 
winter  term.  The  central  features  of  this 
display  were  two  locomotive  models  of  the 
'70s,  built  by  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Slater,  of 
Cleveland.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee was  Cornelius  Wood,  Jr.,  '37,  and  he 
worked  indefatigably  for  many  weeks 
before  the  exhibition  opened,  assembling 
much  interesting  material  from  many  dif- 
ferent railroads.  One  system  was  selected 
to  represent  each  section  of  the  country 
and  these  railroads  were  asked  to  make 
contributions  for  the  exhil^ition.  They  all 
responded  generously.  Of  chief  interest 
were  those  pictures  which  showed  the 
development  of  the  different  kinds  of  cars, 
such  as  the  parlor,  postal,  and  freight  cars, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  engine  from  the 
early  "Tom  Thumb"  type  to  the  stream- 
line locomotive  of  today.  William  A. 
Coffin,  Jr.,  '36,  who  ably  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  exhibition  committee,  also  con- 
tributed interesting  material. 

The  volumes  in  the  Freeman  Room 
which  were  the  gift  of  Dr.  Moseley  were 
next  placed  on  display,  in  order  that  the 
school  might  know  how  deeply  indebted 
it  is  to  this  generous  donor  for  the  many 
interesting  books  which  it  enjoys.  In  1931 
Dr.  Henry  P.  Moseley.  "90,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California,  established  a  fund,  the 
income  from  which  \vas  to  be  used  to 
purchase  well  illustrated  and  finely  printed 
books  of  permanent  value  for  the  Library 
reading  room.  Dr.  Moseley  has  since  add- 
ed to  the  fund,  so  that  it  is  now  possible 
to  secure  each  year  for  the  Freeman 
Room  many  books  of  interest  and  value. 
Since  the  fund  has  been  established,  more 
than  se\  entv  volumes  have  been  added,  the 
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most  notable  one  being  the  finely  illus- 
trated work  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Architects'  Emergency  Committee,  en- 
titled The  Great  Georgian  Houses  of  America. 

When  the  Secondary  Education  Board 
met  in  Andover  in  February,  a  special  ex- 
hibition was  arranged  by  the  Library,  a 
sort  of  potpourri  of  all  its  treasures,  such  as 
the  Virgil  incunabula;  the  Washington 
letters;  the  Holmes  memorabilia;  the 
smaller  edition  of  the  Audubon  Birds;  the 
set  of  the  Harper's  Weekly  whose  early 
volumes  contain  interesting  reproductions 
of  the  drawings  of  Thomas  Nash  and  Win- 
slow  Homer;  the  valuable  Alpine  Journals, 
a  gift  from  Mr.  Alfred  Ripley;  and  the 
London  Punch,  the  piuchase  of  which  was 
made  possible  by  the  income  from  the 
Poynter  Fund. 

The  Horse  through  the  Ages  was  the  subject 
of  the  next  display.  For  the  success  of  this 
exhibition  the  Library  is  under  great  obli- 
gation to  Mr.  W.  R.  Brown,  '93,  of  Berlin, 
New  Hampshire,  who  took  the  trouble  to 
select  and  send  from  his  valuable  library 
a  large  box  of  books  and  pictures.  Mr. 
Brown's  collection  is  especially  notable 
for  its  many  rare  volumes  on  the  Arabian 
horse,  on  which  suljject  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
recognized  authority.  Early  works  on 
horsemanship,  a  book  in  Arabic  on  the 
Arabian  horse,  and  much  other  valuable 
material  was  lent  by  Mr.  Brown.  Mrs. 
Fuess  kindly  allowed  the  Library  to  borrow 
her  Currier  and  Ives  and  other  contempo- 
rary prints  of  famous  American  trotting 
and  race  horses.  The  Addison  Gallery 
contributed  many  pictures,  chief  among 
them  being  some  fine  French  reproduc- 
tions of  the  horses  on  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon. The  exhibition  committee,  James 
Copley  and  Robert  Hector,  both  members 
of  the  Polo  team,  also  lent  interesting 
items.  The  Library  supplemented  this 
material  with  books  on  the  prehistoric 
horse  and  voliunes  on  the  horse  and 
horsemanship  from  the  Mercer  Sports 
Library. 

Many  weeks  have  been  spent  in  adding 
to  the  Library's  collections  the  several 
hundred  volumes  from  the  library  of 
Professor  Forbes  which  he  bequeathed  to 


Phillips  Academy.  As  March  1 2  was  the 
second  anniversary  of  Mr.  Forbes's  death, 
it  seemed  fitting,  at  that  time,  to  show 
some  of  the  more  valuable  books  from  his 
library  which  have  now  become  a  part 
of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library. 
Among  other  notable  additions  to  the 
Classical  Library  there  were  several  ex- 
amples of  the  work  of  the  Aldine  and 
Elzevir  Presses.  In  the  collection  were  also 
fine  editions  of  the  English  classics,  sets  of 
standard  authors,  the  beginning  of  an 
autograph  collection,  and  many  separate 
volumes  of  much  value.  The  bookplate  in 
each  one  of  these  books  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion "From  the  Library  of  Charles  Henry 
Forbes."  Incidentally,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that,  from  the  duplicate  copies 
in  this  collection,  it  has  been  possible  to 
establish  a  small  library  of  some  two  hiuid- 
red  volumes  at  Williams  Hall. 

In  connection  with  a  lecture  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Numismatic  Society, 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Addison 
Gallery,  the  Library  showed  for  the  Gal- 
lery a  very  interesting  collection  of  coins 
which  illustrated  the  history  of  coinage 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time. 

To  bring  to  mind  Mr.  Justice  Holmes's 
connection  with  Phillips  Academy,  at  the 
time  of  his  death  the  Library  displayed  the 
Author's  Edition  of  the  works  of  Oliver 
W'cndell  Holmes,  Senior,  some  volumes 
from  Dr.  Holmes's  medical  library,  and 
the  skeleton  stereoscope  invented  by  Dr. 
Holmes,  all  gifts  from  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
to  Phillips  Academy.  The  letters  to  the 
school  treasurer  which  accompanied  these 
gifts  have  now  been  presented  by  Mr. 
James  Sawyer  to  the  Library. 

There  are  almost  unlimited  possibilities 
for  interesting  displays,  both  large  and 
small,  which  the  library  can  arrange  from 
its  own  material,  supplemented  by  loans 
from  faculty  and  students,  and  from  out- 
side sources.  When  more  exhibition  cases 
are  available,  it  is  hoped  to  have  constantly 
on  display  material  which  shall  illustrate, 
in  turn,  the  work  being  done  by  the  Eng- 
lish, History,  and  Science  Classes,  the 
Classical  Department,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages. 
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ROCKWELL  HOUSE 

A  JVew  Dormitory  for  Juniors 


THE  opening  of  Rockwell  House,  the 
new  dormitory  for  Juniors,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1935,  will  mark  concretely 
and  specifically  the  end  of  an  era  at  Phil- 
lips Academy.  The  private  rooming 
houses  on  the  border  of  the  campus,  long 
in  existence  and  picturesquely  familiar 
to  many  generations  of  alumni,  will  finally 
be  discontinued;  and  in  1935-36,  for  the 
first  time  in  school  history,  every  under- 
graduate will  live  in  a  building  owned  by 
the  Trustees  and  proctored  l)y  Academy 
instructors.  This  change  is,  from  any  point 
of  view,  an  improvement.  The  boarding 
house  of  the  i88o's  may  possiljly  have 
fostered  independence  and  rugged  indi- 
vidualism and  left  its  rich  deposit  of 
memories,  but  it  was  also  a  perennial 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  administra- 
tion, and  its  denizens,  only  too  often  a 
law  unto  themselves,  frequently  idled 
along  the  primrose  path  unhampered  by 
any  restraining  hand.  The  policy  now  in 
operation  will  place  upon  the  house- 
master full  responsibility  for  every  boy 
imder  his  jurisdiction;  and  no  under- 
graduate will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
system.  The  marked  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  faculty  during  the  past  two  years  pro- 
vides the  personnel  sufficient  for  carrying 
out  the  plan. 

In  the  second  place,  the  completion  of 
Rockwell  House  will  make  it  feasible  to 
give  all  the  younger  boys  of  thirteen  and 
fourteen  the  same  kind  of  paternal  guid- 
ance; for,  together  with  Williams  Hall  and 
Junior  House,  it  will  supply  accommoda- 
tions for  virtually  the  entire  Junior  Class. 
In  these  buildings  the  boys  will  be  under 
close  supervision,  special  restrictions,  and 
a  carefully  regulated  routine.  Those  show- 
ing scholastic  weaknesses  will  be  watched, 
and  helped  to  achieve  an  uninterrupted 
transition  from  the  lower  schools  to  the 
larger  life  of  Andover,  from  immaturity 
to  maturity.  In  general,  the  boys  assigned 
to  Rockwell  House  will  be  the  older  and 
larger  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  but 
they  will  be  slightly  outnumbered  by  the 


Williams  Hall  unit.  It  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  a  keen  rivalry  between  Wil- 
liams Hall  and  Rockwell  House  in  games 
and  other  school  activities. 

In  the  third  place,  Rockwell  House  is 
significant  because,  by  filling  the  gap  to 
the  north  of  Johnson  Hall,  it  rounds  out 
the  architectural  scheme  of  the  West 
Quadrangle.  That  any  further  building 
development  will  be  projected  on  this  side 
of  Main  Street  is  highly  improbable,  for 
the  dormitory  equipment  in  that  vicinity 
is  now  entirely  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  present  school.  The  grading  and  land- 
scaping soon  to  be  carried  through  near 
the  West  Qviadrangle  will  add  greatly  to 
its  charm. 

Rockwell  House  was  made  possible 
through  a  bequest  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Fannie  R.  Dennis,  of  New  York 
City,  and  is  named  after  her  father.  James 
S.  Rockwell.  Designed  by  Perry,  .Shaw, 
and  Hepburn,  of  Boston,  and  constructed 
by  the  Morton  C.  Tuttle  Company,  it  is  a 
thoroughly  modern  fireproof  structure  of 
brick,  in  the  Georgian  Colonial  style,  con- 
forming in  tone  with  the  older  dormitories 
on  the  Hill.  On  the  first  floor  are  apart- 
ments for  the  two  married  masters  in 
charge, — Mr.  G.  Grenville  Benedict  and 
Mr.  Roger  W.  Higgins.  A  bachelor 
master,  Mr.  John  B.  Hawes,  3d,  will  have 
quarters  on  the  second  floor.  On  the  sec- 
ond and  third  floors  are  forty-four  single 
rooms,  of  approximately  the  same  size 
and  type.  Every  device  has  been  employed 
to  avoid  the  institutional  atmosphere  and 
to  create,  through  the  furnishings,  the 
wall-paper,  and  the  rugs,  a  feeling  of 
home.  The  corridors,  well-lighted  and 
spacious,  have  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  proctored.  In  the  basement  is  a 
large  Commons  Room,  equipped  with  a 
radio,  pingpong  and  pool  tables,  and 
facilities  for  other  diversions.  From  many 
aspects  Rockwell  House,  like  Williams 
Hall,  will  be  a  small  school,  a  self-con- 
tained unit  in  the  larger  system. 

Rockwell   House  is  a  deliberate  and 
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thorough  attempt  to  justify  the  claim  that 
PhilHps  Academy  to-day  takes  excellent 
care  of  small  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen. 
We  still  have  no  intention  of  coddling  or 
pampering  these  youngsters.  They  are 
still  encouraged,  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way,  to  display  self-reliance,  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs. Andover  does  not  propose  to  become 
a  nursery.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does 


intend  to  place  each  inexperienced  new- 
comer in  a  sympathetic  environment, 
among  people  who  are  interested  in  his 
problems  and  concerned  about  his  future, 
and  to  whom  he  may  go  for  counsel  with- 
out embarrassment  or  shame.  Rockwell 
House  is  a  further  contribution  to  the 
doctrine  that  Andover  is  a  friendly  place, 
where  teachers  and  pupils  are  working 
toscether  towards  a  common  end. 


HERE  AND  THERE 

By  David  Dudley 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  announce 
the  resignation  of  M.  Lawrence  Shields  as 
Sports  Editor  of  the  Bulletin.  Having 
watched  the  sturdy  growth  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biology  and  tried  to  compute  the 
amount  of  midnight  oil  which  "Larry" 
has  had  to  burn  to  make  this  possible,  we 
can  understand  how  he  feels.  We  believe, 
however,  that  he  will  pass  on  to  his  succes- 
sor, Gren  Benedict,  the  secret  of  how  to 
make  our  athletic  news  lively  and  readable. 

*  *  * 

At  the  head  of  interesting  news  concern- 
ing Andover  athletes  in  the  college  sporting 
world  is  the  fact  that  three  of  the  major 
sport  captains  at  Yale  are  Phillips  Acade- 
my graduates.  "Kim"  Whitehad,  '32,  will 
lead  the  Blue  on  the  gridiron;  Keith  Brown, 
'31,  is  captain  of  the  Eli  track  team  and 
one  of  the  best  pole  vaulters  in  captivity; 
and  Leo  Preston  Woodlock,  '31,  will 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  Yale  base- 
ball team.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  same  situ- 
ation has  ever  occurred  before. 

*  *  * 

The  Phillipian  has  uncovered  some 
interesting  statistics  on  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  food  served  at  the  Com- 
mons. They  should  do  much  to  reassure 
anxious  mothers.  2800  bottles  of  milk 
and  128  pounds  of  butter  are  used  every 
day  by  Andover  boys  at  the  Commons. 
These  products  come  from  the  best  dairies 
in  the  state.  325  pounds  of  beef,  300  pounds 
of  pork,  54  saddles  of  lamb,  or  340  pounds 
of  poultry  are  used  each  meal,  along  with, 
say,  510  pounds  of  spinach  or  130  bunches 


of  carrots.  84  dozen  eggs  or  40  pounds  of 
griddlecakes  may  be  used  at  one  breakfast. 
Nine  experienced  cooks  prepare  both 
wholesome  foods  and  tempting  delicacies. 
Since  they  came  to  Andover  in  September, 
the  boys  have  gained  1,788  pounds,  an 
average  gain  of  about  three  pounds  per 
boy.  Two  boys  have  gained  22  pounds 
apiece  in  those  five  months. 

*  *  * 

While  on  his  western  trip  a  much  chas- 
tened Headmaster  was  seen  one  morning 
slinking  down  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago, wearing  a  borrowed  derby  hat  three 
sizes  too  big  for  him.  While  he  had  been 
dreaming  of  what  to  say  to  the  next  alumni 
gathering,  a  prairie  dog  had  mistaken 
his  hat  for  a  rabbit. 

*  *  * 

Winter  term  is  hard  on  everybody.  But 
those  in  charge  of  entertainment  outdid 
themselves  trying  to  keep  spirits  up  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  the  term.  The  Harvard 
Instrumental  Clubs  came  out  and  were 
wildly  cheered  by  the  boys — especially 
for  their  jazz  orchestra.  It  was  an  evening 
of  pleasant  forgetfulness  just  before  the 
examination  period  with  its  hours  of  grind 
and  its  irascible,  end-of-term  teachers. 

*  *  * 

A  high  point  for  the  winter  was  the  Dra- 
matic Club's  production  of  The  Milky 
Way,  a  farce  comedy  about  prize  fighters. 
Although  The  Milky  Way  lacked,  shall  we 
say,  the  tone  of  a  Shakespeare,  an  enthusi- 
astic audience  seemed  quite  oblivious  to 
the  defect.  Part  of  the  enthusiasm  was  no 
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doul)t  due  to  the  fact  that  the  audience 
understood  the  play.  And  part  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  actors  understood  their 
parts  and  played  them  well. 

Great  credit  for  the  success  of  the  play 
must  be  given  to  the  expert  direction  of 
Mr.  Cook,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Mr.  Cook  was  helped  by  Mrs.  Cleveland 
and  Mrs.  Hallowell  with  ladies'  make-up 
and  clothes,  and  by  three  St.  Bernard 
dogs,  played  respectively  by  an  English 
sheep  dog,  a  black  Scotch  Terrier,  and  a 
round  little  white  dog  of  unknown  ante- 
cedents. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can appeared  an  article  entitled  "'Sundials 
and  their  Construction,"  which  included  a 
photograph  of  the  Academy  armillary 
sphere,  characterized  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  covmtry.  This  sphere,  by  Paul 
Manship,  the  authors  of  the  article  state, 
"might  well  be  symbolical  of  character, 


strength,  and  dignity,  thus  being  an  ever- 
present  reminder  of  the  responsibility  of 
all  such  institutions  to  men  in  the  making." 
*    *  * 

Highly  successful  effort  merits  strong 
commendation.  Not  only  did  the  swim- 
ming team  win  the  Harv  ard  Interscholas- 
tics  and  trounce  Exeter  but  broke  or  tied 
more  records  than  we  have  been  able  to 
tabulate.  Congratulations  to  Coach  Ros- 
coe  Dake  and  to  Captain  Wingate. 

In  spite  of  the  somewhat  severe  winter, 
the  Prom  attracted  to  Andover  a  sparkling 
array  of  beauty  and  dancing  talent. 
Orchestra  and  entertainers  howled  har- 
moniously while  some  few  of  the  patrones- 
ses played  Culbertson's  best.  Only  occa- 
sionally did  the  resounding  outside  blasts 
remind  the  carefree  revelers  that  the  ferns 
and  flowers  were  not  really  in  their  natural 
habitat  in  the  sunny  south. 


TWO  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  YEARS 

By  Dirk  H.  v.an  der  Stucken 

THE  translations  printed  below  came  into  being  as  the  result  of  a  whim.  It  seemed 
amusing  to  the  writer,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  fruitless,  to  assemble  under  one 
heading  a  collection  of  poems  of  various  ages  and  lands,  all  dealing  with  one 
and  the  same  subject,  the  most  inexhaustible  of  all:  human  love.  The  cycle,  of  which 
only  a  few  representative  specimens,  and  perhaps  not  the  best,  are  published  here,  runs 
from  the  very  beginning  of  poetry  to  our  own  times. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  reproduce  the  exact  meter  and  thought  of  the 
original,  and  to  keep  the  wording  as  near  to  the  original  as  the  expression  in  a  foreign 
idiom  permits.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  atmosphere  of  the  original 
to  a  smooth  or  even  totally  idiomatic  rendition  in  modern  English,  no  effort  to  eliminate 
the  obvious  thoughts  or  rhymes  of,  say,  the  Spanish  sonnets  or  the  Provencal  rhyme-plays. 
The  writer  has  merely  endeavored  to  recreate,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  spirit  of  the 
period,  the  innumerable  variations  which  wind  around  the  one  and  only  theme,  to  show 
the  overtones,  which,  different  in  every  period,  add  their  sounds  and  their  particular 
flavor  to  the  ever-recurrent  leitmotiv,  and  to  find  out  for  himself,  in  this  way,  what  it  is 
that  constitutes  a  period  in  poetry. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  especially  among  the  more  ancient  examples  cited,  numer- 
ous, and  probably  vastly  better,  translations  of  the  poem  in  question  exist  and  are  widely 
known.  This  lieing  an  unavoidable  contingency,  the  writer  has  decided  to  disregard  the 
point  entirely,  and  to  present  his  own  translations,  which  are  in  e\ery  case  quite  inde- 
pendent from  existing  ones,  merely  for  what  they  are  worth. 
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600  B.C.    The  D.a.\v.n  of  Poetry 


Sappho  of  Mytilene 


(Aeolian  Greek) 


Deathless  Cypris,  throning  in  golden  splendour. 
Child  of  ^eus,  0  mistress  of  wiles,  I  pray  you 
Do  not  whelm  with  sufferings,  not  with  sorrows. 
Goddess,  my  spirit. 

Come  to  me,  if  ever  you  heard  me  calling. 
As  from  heaven  far  you  afore  descended. 
Left  your  father's  house  on  your  golden  chariot, 
Granting  my  prayers. 

Harnessing  two  swans  of  the  swiftest  pinions, 
Gliding  down  through  the  pathless  void  of  aether 
From  the  radiant  skies  to  the  earth  in  darkness, 
Lo,you  were  present! 

Then,  my  queen,  my  blessed  one,  sweetly  smiling 
With  immortal  lips,  you  bespoke  my  wishes. 
What  disturbed  my  peace  that  my  cry  of  anguish 
Called  for  your  presence. 


This  is  one  of  the  very  few 
poems  of  Sappho  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  their  en- 
tirety. It  is  her  most  famous 
"Sapphic  Ode."  and  has  been 
translated  frequently. 


And  what  ailed  my  restlessly  beating  heart  now. 
Ca?ne your  voice:  ''Who  is  it  whom  I  must  order 
j\'ow  to  still  your  yearning,  or  else,  who  is  it, 
Sappho,  who  wrongs  you? 

If  a  heart  flees  you,  it  shall  soon  pursue  you. 
If  your  gifts  are  scorned,  you  shall  soon  receive  gifts. 
If  your  love  loves  not,  she  shall  soon  come  to  you. 
Willing  or  wanting.^' 

Oh,  descend  again  to  allay  my  sorrow. 
Come,  oh  come,  and  achieve  my  heart's  wild  longing, 
Where  I  failed,  combat  for  me,  be  my  gracious 
Helper  in  battle. 


150  B.C.    Idyllic  Poetry 


BiON  OF  Phlossa 


(Dorian  Greek) 


Bion  of  Phlossa,  who,  with 
Theocritus  and  Moschus,  forms 
the  great  triumvirate  of  bucolic 
and  idyllic  poetry  in  the  second 
century,  is  known  especially  for 
his  "Lament  for  .\donis." 
which,  like  most  of  his  verse,  is 
written  in  hexameters. 


Hesperus,  golden-eyed  light  of  Cypris  the  dearly-beloved, 
Hesperus,  holiest  gem  on  Night's  cerulean  mantle. 
Brighter  so  far  than  the  stars  as  Selene's  is  brighter  thanyour  light: 
Hail,  thou  my  friend!  Do  thou,  as  I  hasten  to  revels  bucolic. 
Grant  ?ne  thy  light  for  the  moon's,  for  she,  who  but  yesternight 
newborn 

Rose  in  the  skies,  set  early  today.  Lo,  not  as  a  robber 

Am  I  abroad,  not  to  lay  for  the  steps  of  the  late-coming  farer: 

Nay,  I'm  in  love.  Oh,  look  down:  it  is  sweet  to  love  with  the  loving. 
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1 20  B.C.    The  Age  of  Han  Han  Wu-ti 

(Chinese) 

The  simple,  but  poignant  poem     Rustling  of  silken  robes— no  more! 

which  the  emperor  Wu-ti  of  the     Pa^l^r  of  dainty  feet— no  more! 

great  Han  dynasty  wrote  upon     In  wintry  fir  s  a  moaning  cry: 

the  death  of  his  favorite  wife.       Pearls — ,  jade — ,  a  sceptered  beggar,  I.  .  . 


70  B.C.    The  Dawn  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Rome 

(Latin ) 

He  seems  to  me  quite  like  unto  the  Gods, 
He — pass  the  blasphemy! — surpasses  them. 
Who  sits  unmoved  in  front  of  thee 

and  hears  and  sees  thee 
Laughing  so  sweetly: — oh,  that  very  sight 
Which  makes  my  senses  reel,  for  if  poor  I 
Am  faced  with  it,  then,  Lesbia,  in  my  throat 
perish  my  very  words, 
Catullus,  the  most  sincere  of     ^^J  ^ongw  dries  out,  a  subtle,  tender  fame 
Roman  poets,  tells  of  his  ro-     Consumes  my  limbs,  in  my  deluded  ears 
mantic   but  strictly  realistic     Ring  hollow  sounds,  and  sudden  darkness  closes 
love  for  the  unworthy  Lesbia.  my  swimming  eyes .  . 


Catullus 


1 150  A. D.    The  Minnesingers 


Knight  of  Kurenberg 


(Middle  High  Germany 


The  poetry  of  the  age  of  chi\  al- 
ry,  written  by  the  knights  and 
jealously  guarded  as  a  knightly 
privilege,  is  the  product  of  the 
highest  state  of  culture  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  original 
strophe  of  this  poem,  one  of 
the  finest  extant,  is  that  of  the 
Nibelungenlied. 


/  trained  a  noble  falcon  '  longer  than  a  year. 
But,  when  I  fain  had  tamed  him  '  and  held  him  very  dear, 
And  made  his  wings  and  feathers  '  to  shine  with  golden  bands. 
He  rose  into  the  azure  '  and  few  to  foreign  lands. 

But  lately  have  I  seen  him  '  sailing  proudly  by. 
Still  to  his  foot  was  clinging  '  the  torn  old  silken  tie. 
Still  from  his  wings  resplendent  '  my  golden  presents  shone: 
Ah,  Lord,  send  them  together  '  who  long  to  be  as  one! 
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1200A.D.    The  Troubadours 


Anonymous 


( Provencal  j 


Into  my  dreams  today 

My  lady  found  her  way, 

None  was  there  to  betray 
The  love  we  two 
The  long  night  through 

Enjoyed  till  dawn  was  grey. 

As,  Love's  enchanted  prey 

In  paradise  I  lay. 

Her  lips  on  mine  would  play 

So  tenderly 

Their  memory 
Through  all  my  life  will  stay. 

Watchman,  who  needs  must  bray 
To  lead  my  dreams  astray, 
ril  strangle  you  this  day! 

Nor  gold  nor  gain 

Nor  force  amain 
Will  my  wild  wrath  allay. 

Watchman,  confound  your  lay! 
May  God  send  you  dismay 
For  hastening  the  day, 

Who  with  the  morn 

O  f  pleasure  shorn 
My  lady  took  away! 


These  anonymous  troubadour 
songs  are  of  the  type  known  as 
"Albas,"  parting  songs  af 
dawn.  Situations  like  that  fre- 
quently presented  themselves 
in  a  country  where  the  "Cours 
d'amour"  were  established; 
at  least  they  were  a  licit  subject 
of  poetry. 


When  the  nightingale  in  vain 
Cries  from  dusk  to  dawn  her  pain, 
I  am  with  my  love  again 

Under  flowers. 
Till  the  watchmen  from  the  towers 

Sing  their  lay: 

Love,  away! 
Here  is  dawn,  and  here  is  day! 


1300  A. D.    The  Age  of  the  Master  D.^nte  Alighieri 

(Italian) 

The  land  which  gave  me  birth  and  fosterage 
Lies  on  the  coast  to  which  the  Po  descends 
To  sink  to  rest  with  all  his  vasselage. 

Love,  which  the  noblest  heart  most  swiftly  rends. 
Made  him  to  yearn  for  this  young  body  fair 

Whose  vile  destruction  still  my  soul  offends. 
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Love,  which  brooks  ml  thai  loved  ones  should  not  care, 
Bound  me  to  him  with  bonds  for  aye  undone. 
Which  even  here,  thou  see  si  it,  I  must  bear. 

Love  led  us  through  the  gate  of  death  as  one. 

He  who  despatched  us,  howls  at  Cain's  door.'' 

This  much  she  said,  and  spoke  no  further  on. 

When  I  had  heard  these  souls  offended  sore, 
I  bowed  my  head  and  pondered  overlong 

Until  the  poet  said:  ''Wilt  speak  no  more?'' 

And  when  I  could,  I  answered:  "Woful  song! 

How  much  desire,  what  ardent  thoughts  untold. 
Led  these  two  souls  unto  a  deathless  wrong!" 

Again  I  turned  to  them  and  said:  "Behold, 

Your  martyrdom,  Francesca,  makes  me  weep. 
Sadness  and  pity  all  my  heart  enfold. 

But  tell  me  this:  what  woke  from  dubious  sleep 

lour  restless  longing,  and  what  made  you  know 

That  it  was  Love  who  called,  and  passion  deep?''' 

And  she  to  me:  ''There  is  no  greater  woe 
Than  to  remember  bygone  happiness 

In  days  of  grief, — said  not  your  master  so? 

But  if  on  knowing  of  our  dire  duress 

The  cause  primeval  you  are  so  intent. 

Though  tears  will  choke  my  voice,  I  shall  confess. 

We  read  one  day,  alone  on  pleasure  bent. 

Of  Lancelot,  how  Love  made  him  his  thrall. 
Alone  we  two,  without  presentiment. 

But,  as  we  read,  we  would  turn  pale  withal 

At  that  dear  page,  and  then  would  blush  at  this: 
At  last  we  read  the  page  which  made  us  fall: 


For  when  we  read  of  the  undying  bliss 
Of  being  one  with  the  beloved  one, 

I  felt  on  these  my  lips  a  trembling  kiss 

The  famous  episode  of  Paolo 

and  Francesca  of  Rimini  from     From  him  whom  I  for  aye  and  ever  won; 

the  fifth  Cantoof  the  "Inferno."  Our  ponderer  was  the  book  and  he  who  wrote  it: 

Terzarima.  That  day,  alas,  we  read  no  further  on.  .  ." 
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1550  A.D.    Time  of  the  Pleiade 


(French) 


Louise  Labe 


This  sonnet  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  most  ardent  of  the  lady- 
poets  of  her  period.  Her  exact 
dates  are  unknown. 


As  long  as  the  sweet  past  remembered  brings 
Tears  to  my  eyes  which  ever  weep  for  you, 
As  through  the  sighs,  which  ever  rise  anew. 
My  feeble  voice  its  mournful  verses  sings, 

As  long  as  on  the  lute's  sonorous  strings 

My  hands  can  play  to  praise  the  charms  I  knew. 

As  long  as  heart  and  spirit  will  pursue 

To  cherish  you  above  all  earthly  things, 

I  do  not  wish  to  die.  But,  once  I  see 

That  all  my  tears  are  shed,  and  that  my  lays 

Are  mute,  and  gone  the  music's  harmony. 

And  when  my  mortal  spirit  once  betrays 
That  love  and  all  its  bliss  is  past  for  me. 
Then  shall  I  call  on  Death  to  end  my  days. 


1600  A.D.    The  Cl.assical  Age  of  Spain  Cervantes 

(Spanish) 

When  the  deep  silence  of  immortal  Night 

Fosters  the  perfumed  slumbers  of  mankind. 
The  poor  tale  of  abundant  wrongs  my  mind 

Relates  to  Heaven  and  Her,  my  vain  delight. 

And  comes  the  time  when  the  first  rays  of  light 
Their  way  through  rosy  Eastern  portals  find. 
With  hollow  sighs  and  tears  that  burn  and  blind 

I  must  revive  the  old  and  hopeless  fight. 

Then  comes  shrill  day:  the  suns  meridial  rays 
Beat  down  upon  the  earth,  and  still  I  sing 

My  plaintive  lays,  and  heavier  grows  my  lot. 


From  the  "Don  Quijote". 
Note  the  frigidity  and  arti- 
ficiality of  the  period. 


The  poles  revolve  again;  sad  night  betrays 
Me  once  again,  and  leaves  me  clainoring 

To  a  deaf  sky,  and  Her  who  hears  me  not! 
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1850  A.D.    Romanticism  Theodor  Storm 

(German) 

Ah,  well  I  feel  the  sands  are  run 
And  that  at  last  I  shall  depart, 
That  soon  the  raptured  song  is  done 
Which  this  last  love  sings  in  my  heart. 

I  feel — how  long? — your  lips  on  mine, 
Oh  yearning  pain,  oh  painful  bliss! 
A  last  fresh  rose  incarnadine 
You  give  to  me  in  youth's  last  kiss. 

You  pour,  from  chalices  of  gold, 
The  magic  draught's  last  precious  flow, 
You  are,  from  wondrous  realms  of  old, 
My  last  enchantment,  ere  I  go. 

A  late,  lone  star  stands  in  the  sky: 
Oh  shrink  not  from  my  tenderness, 
Heed  my  old  heart's  despairing  cry. 
My  late  sweet  joy,  my  last  caress! 

Let,  let  once  more  life's  fullest  light 
Be  kindled  in  my  longing  breast 
Ere  cold  into  eternal  night 
My  pallid  stars  sink  down  to  rest. 


1925  A.D.    The  Age  of  Sophistication  Anonymous 

(Dutch) 

You  are  my  love  and  you  are  here, 

The  world  is  bright  and  new  today. 

My  heart  is  calm  and  young  and  gay. 
There's  no  such  sentiment  as  fear. 

And  no  such  word  as  "to  betray." 

We  shall  be  one  and  feel  as  one. 

Shall  live  together,  love  and  learn, 

A  shining  star,  our  light  shall  burn, 
And,  loneliness  forever  gone. 

Shall  all  the  lost  delights  return. 

All  shall  be  good,  and  all  thi?igs  fair 

As  on  the  day  on  which  we  met, 

Gone  is  the  past  and  its  regret: 
{And yet,  upon  this  self-same  chair.  .  .) 

Dear  love,  I  wish  one  could  forget! 
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General  School  Interests 

Alumni  Art  Exhibition 


Faculty  Notes 

In  addition  to  meeting  with  the  ahimni 
in  Washington,  New  York,  and  various 
cities  of  the  Middle  West,  Dr.  Fuess  spoke 
at  a  gathering  of  high  school  principals  of 
Massachusetts,  at  a  Williams  College  Alum- 
ni Dinner  in  Boston,  and  at  the  Haverhill 
Woman's  Club.  He  also  attended  meetings 
of  the  Headmaster's  Association  in  Rve, 
N.  Y. 

Reverend  A.  Graham  Baldwin  preached 
on  February  10  at  Hotchkiss,  on  February 
24  at  Lawrenceville,  and  spoke  on  March 
14  before  the  "Home  and  Youth  Confer- 
ence" in  Boston. 

Mr.  K.  J.  Barrows  has  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  International  Affairs 
before  the  College  Club  of  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Mr.  L.  Denis  Peterkin  spoke  to  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  on  British  Guiana  and 
read  a  paper  before  the  Shop  Club  at 
Harvard  on  the  stream  of  consciousness 
novel. 

Dr.  Howard  C.  Rice  has  a  paper  in  The 
Colophon,  Part  18,  entitled  Some  Motes  on 
the  American  Farmer's  Letters.  The  American 
Farmer  was  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur. 

Dr.  James  R.  Gallagher  has  published 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Annals  of  Surgery 
an  article  on  Fracture  of  the  Anterior  Inferior 
Spine  of  the  Ileum  (Sprinter's  Fracture). 

Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise  spoke  before  the 
Young  People's  Fellowship  at  Christ 
Church  on  January  27. 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Blackmer  spoke  at  the 
Statler  hotel,  Boston,  on  March  9,  before 
the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English.  His  subject  was  "English  Teach- 
ing and  English  Scholarship." 

Dr.  W'arren  K.  Moorehead,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Archaeology,  is  con- 
valescing from  a  recent  illness.  His  many 
friends  among  the  alumni  and  his  col- 
leagues wish  him  a  speedy  recovery. 

Lester  C.  Newton  spoke  before  the 
French  group  at  the  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Secondary  Education  Board  held  in 
Andover,  February  15  and  16.  His  subject 
was:  "The  College  Board  Examination  in 
French,  June  1934." 


The  exhibition  of  paintings  in  oil  and 
water  color,  drawings,  prints,  and  sculp- 
ture by  alumni  of  Phillips  Academy,  an- 
nounced in  previous  issues  of  The  Bulle- 
tin, will  be  held  this  year  from  May  21st 
through  the  commencement  season.  The 
exhibition  is  open  to  professional  artists 
and  amateurs  alike,  and  invitations  are 
being  sent  to  those  whose  work  has  already 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. As  the  entries  will  close  on  May 
first,  alumni  are  urged  to  send  in  as  soon  as 
possible  their  own  names  and  those  of 
their  classmates  who  have  done  creative 
work  in  these  mediums.  Entries  should  be 
sent  direct  to  the  Addison  Gallery  with 
information  concerning  the  size,  subject, 
and  material  of  the  object  to  be  exhibited. 
Further  information  and  instructions  in 
regard  to  shipment  will  be  furnished  by 
the  gallery  staff. 


From  the  Sanctuary 
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Addison  Gallery  Notes 

The  winter  term  is  the  period  of  the 
year  when  the  activities  of  the  Addison 
Gallery  are  centered  on  its  work  as  a  de- 
partment of  Phillips  Academy.  This  winter, 
with  two  hundred  boys  taking  courses  in 
art,  and  with  over  two  hundred  of  their 
elders  visiting  the  building  twice  a  week  in 
connection  with  the  adult  education  pro- 
gram, the  resources  of  the  Addison  Gallery 
and  its  staff  were  well  tested.  It  is  pleasant 
to  record  that,  in  spite  of  these  unusual 
demands,  it  has  been  possible  to  maintain 
the  exhibition  schedule  with  only  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  curtailment.  The  gallery 
is  still  an  interesting  place  for  the  gradu- 
ates, parents,  and  many  outside  visitors 
who  come  in  frequently  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  of  their  leisure  time. 

The  feature  exhibitions  of  the  early 
winter,  "Old  Master  Prints"  from  the 
Rosenwald  collection,  "Stencils  of  Renais- 
sance Textiles"  executed  by  John  Singer 
Sargent,  and  "Chinese  Painting  Through 
the  Ages"  were  of  special  interest  to  the 
memijers  of  the  art  courses  who  were 
studying  at  the  time  the  "language"  of 
drawing  and  painting.  The  layman  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  this  language  is  still 
far  from  an  understanding  of  the  beauty  of 
design  itself  as  expressed  in  the  art  of  all 
countries  and  all  periods.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  introductory  art  course  to  enable  the 
student  to  see  in  terms  of  design  in  order 
that  he  may  understand  and  enjoy  art  as  a 
whole,  whether  it  be  oriental,  western, 
renaissance,  or  modern.  Another  design 
exhibition,  of  great  interest  to  manufac- 
turers in  this  vicinity,  was  "Modern  Ger- 
man Textiles,"  selected  from  the  German 
handcraft  and  production  shops  by  Marri- 
anne  Willisch  of  Chicago.  This  exhibition, 
a  large  part  of  which  was  being  shown  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country,  included  a 
large  variety  of  materials,  textures,  and  a 
quality  of  color  which  indicated  that  the 
German  dye  industry  has  not  entirely  lost 
its  position  of  leadership. 

Two  more  exhibitions  were  held  during 
the  winter  in  the  series  of  "One  Man  '  ex- 
hibitions devoted  to  the  work  of  New  Eng- 
land artists.  A  group  of  landscapes  by 
Omer  Lassonde,  a  New  Hampshire  artist 
who  has  painted  in  all  sections  of  the  world 


from  Samoa  to  the  Tennessee  mountains 
and  Monhegan,  Maine,  provided  color 
and  attractive  design  for  the  gallery-  walls 
during  the  month  of  February.  In  March, 
it  was  especially  gratifying  to  have,  as  the 
representative  of  Vermont,  a  recent  alum- 
nus of  the  school,  Dudley  Morris  '29,  who 
after  graduating  from  Yale  embarked  on 
the  hazardous  career  of  an  artist  and 
has  already  made  real  advances  in  his 
profession.  Morris  combines  in  his  work 
a  technical  ability,  a  perception,  and  an 
intelligence  which  promise  very  well  for 
his  future.  His  Andover  exhibition  in- 
cluded landscapes  and  figure  studies  in  oil, 
as  well  as  drawings,  lithographs,  and 
pastels. 

A  group  of  Mid  Western  water  colors 
presented  that  part  of  the  "American 
Scene"  which  adjoins  the  Mississippi 
river,  interpreted  by  the  artists  of  the 
district.  While  the  outlook  might  in  some 
cases  appear  drab  to  an  easterner,  there 
was  a  freshness  of  point  of  view  evident  in 
much  of  the  exhibition  which  might  bring 
comfort  to  those  who  belie\e  that  in  this 
region  rests  the  future  hope  of  an  American 
art.  An  amusing  comparison  and  contrast 
was  provided  by  wood  block  prints  by 
Winslow  Homer  which  presented  the 
"American  Scene"  in  the  i86o's  and 
'70's.  These  indicated  clearly  that  the  urge 
to  "paint  American"  is  not  an  invention  of 
the  1930's.  Abstract  woodcuts  by  Prof 
Josef  Albers,  formerly  of  the  Barhaus, 
Germany,  and  an  exceptional  group  of  re- 
productions of  modern  French  water 
colors  provided  further  adventures  in 
modernism  and  an  antidote  for  the  recent 
wave  of  enthusiasm  for  unadulterated 
American  illustration. 


Society  Scholarship  Averages  for  Fall  Term 


P  A  E 

73-47 

A  G  C 

72.21 

A  U  V 

70.04 

F  L  D 

69-44 

K  0  A 

68.99 

P  B  X 

67.70 

P  L  S 

65-54 

E  D  P 

65-45 
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Archaeology  Notes 

December  27-29,  the  affihated  scien- 
tific bodies  met  in  Pittsburgh  in  a  joint 
session.  The  Department  of  Archaeology 
was  represented  by  Director  Moorehead 
and  Assistant  Director  Byers  and  also  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Johnson,  a  graduate  student 
at  Harvard  who  is  assisting  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Revised  Stone  Age  volume.  An 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  discussion  of  the 
distribution  of  stone  artifacts  throughout 
the  United  States  and  their  relationship  to 
linguistic  stock.  Dr.  Moorehead  acted  as 
Chairman  of  this  discussion.  The  Depart- 
ment has  devoted  considerable  time  in  the 
past  eight  years  to  the  study  of  distribution 
of  stone  forms  and  their  relation  to  cultures. 

Early  in  the  fall  Mr.  Melvin  Barnes  of 
Andover,  an  artist  and  architect,  was  sent 
by  the  Department  to  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia  and  back  through  the 
northern  states  to  study  objects  and  make 
photographs,  drawings,  and  notes  upon  the 
various  museums. 


The  Clay  Pipe  Club 

The  Clay  Pipe  Club  met  on  almost 
every  Sunday  afternoon  during  the  term. 
Thanks  to  the  kind  cooperation  of  Rever- 
end A.  Graham  Baldwin  and  various 
speakers  at  the  Sunday  Chapel  services,  the 
club  was  enabled  to  present  a  program  of 
varied  interest.  On  January  20th  Mr.  T.  Z. 
Koo,  of  China,  spoke  on  The  Literature  of 
China,  and  answered  questions  of  every 
description  relative  to  the  life  and  thought 
of  China's  people.  On  January  27th  John 
Spitzer  read  a  paper  on  the  Greek  Theatre. 
On  February  3rd  Mr.  Barrows,  of  the 
Faculty,  spoke  on  The  Foreign  Service.  On 
February  8th  there  was  a  special  meeting 
after  the  lecture  in  George  Washington 
Hall  so  that  members  might  have  a 
chance  of  talking  to  the  author-explorer, 
Mr.  Oliver  La  Farge.  On  February  1 7th 
Mr.  Patrick  Malin,  of  the  faculty  of 
Swarthmore  College,  faced  a  battery  of 
questions  relating  to  the  Economic  Policy 
and  the  Results  of  the  New  Deal.  On  March 
1 7th  Mr.  Norman  Thomas  contrasted  the 
policies  and  practices  of  Fascism,  both 


German  and  Italian,  with  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  a  Socialist  State.  This  program 
serves  to  indicate  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the 
intellectual  interests  of  the  club.  The 
other  meetings  were  given  over  to  business 
and  informal  discussion.  A  pleasing  feature 
of  the  meetings  has  been  the  provision  of 
light  refreshments,  in  the  form  of  coffee  or 
cocoa,  and  cookies  or  doughnuts,  attended 
to  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

The  club  has  received  through  Dr. 
Fuess  a  nucleus  for  its  library  in  the  form 
of  a  gift  of  books  from  the  library  of  Mr. 
Charles  Forbes,  a  gift,  one  feels,  which  Mr. 
Forbes  would  heartily  endorse,  for  he  was 
ever  the  kind  helper  of  youth.  To  house 
these,  a  bookcase,  which  looked  as  if  it 
had  grown  there,  appeared  almost  over 
night,  thanks  to  the  potent  collaboration 
of  Mr.  Hopper  and  Mr.  Buttimer,  who 
have  in  tangible  ways  manifested  a  friend- 
ly interest  in  the  club  from  its  inception. 


A  School  Shop 

We  all  know  him — the  boy  who  can  take 
some  old  pieces  of  tin,  a  little  wood,  some 
nails,  glue,  paint,  and  a  few  tools,  and 
fashion  a  glistening  model  of  a  stream-line 
train,  a  smoking  table,  a  bookcase,  or  a 
photo-developer.  What  happens  to  this 
type  of  young  man  at  Andover?  Must  he  be 
driven  to  football,  drilled  in  his  studies,  and 
then  spend  his  spare  moments  fulfilling  his 
yearning  for  his  hobby  by  half-hearted  at- 
tempts to  rig  up  "patent  window-closers," 
automatic  alarm-clock  shut-offs,  and  other 
"stringed  instruments?" 

The  school  authorities  have  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  such  boys  should  have  a  place 
where  they  could  hammer  and  saw  and 
plane  to  their  heart's  content.  Not  only 
would  such  a  shop  give  many  pleasant, 
perhaps  even  educative,  hours  to  the  boys 
while  at  school  but  it  would  cultivate 
hobbies  for  the  wholesome  leisure-time 
activity  in  the  life  of  the  tired,  hard- 
pressed  business-man-to-be. 

This  year  it  has  happened  that  a  fortun- 
ate combination  of  circumstances,  and  we 
may  say,  the  friendly  persistence  of  some 
of  the  boys  themselves  have  brought  about 
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a  shop  for  the  Academy.  A  room  has  been 
set  aside  in  the  basement  of  Morse  Hall  and 
money  given  for  the  purchase  of  tools. 
Boys,  and  one  or  two  of  the  younger  mas- 
ters, have  worked  with  a  will,  and  now  we 
have  benches,  a  tool-rack,  a  drawing- 
table,  a  small  but  useful  selection  of  tools,  a 
lathe  (donated  by  one  of  the  boys),  and  a 
lumber-rack.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  shop  is 
not  elaborate,  but  it  does  offer  a  place 
where  boys  may  make  anything  for  which 
ordinary  and  common  tools  are  required, 
and  it  offers  a  place  for  companionship  of 
like-minded  individuals. 

We  hope  to  grow.  We  do  not,  however, 
want  to  outgrow  our  informality,  or  our 
hobby-making,  whimsical,  pipe-dream  nat- 
ure. At  present  we  have  no  regular  meet- 
ings, no  dues,  no  organization.  Bill  merely 
says  to  Jim:  "Come  on,  let's  go  over  to  the 
shop  for  an  hour — 1  want  to  finish  up  that 
Cuilis-Hawk  I've  been  making."  Inci- 
dentally, Bill  or  Jim  may  be  more  or  less  re- 
gular customers  for  a  week  or  a  month, 
and  then,  having  finished  their  particular 
project,  leave  us  for  six  months.  That's 
what  the  shop  is  for — whatever,  whenever, 
and  however  you  please. 

D.  M.  Leith 


The  Phillips  Club 

The  Phillips  Club,  which  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  M.  Lawrence  Shields  is  en- 
joying one  of  the  best  years  in  its  history, 
has  listened  to  a  series  of  highly  interesting 
talks  during  the  winter  term.  On  January 
28,  Mr.  Douglas  Byers,  of  the  Academy 
faculty,  spoke  on  the  subject,  "Is  the  New 
Deal  a  New  Deal?"  his  argument  being 
that  schemes  similar  to  the  NRA,  old  age 
pensions,  unemployment  and  old  age 
insurance,  and  government  control  of  in- 
dustry were  successfully  carried  out  in  the 
ancient  Inca  Empire  of  Peru. 

The  faculty  memlaers  of  the  Club  en- 
joyed an  informal  meeting  on  February 
18,  when  Dr.  Page  gave  a  short  talk  on  the 
problems  of  the  Physical  Education  and 
Health  Departments,  and  Comptroller 
Henry  Hopper  spoke  on  the  business  ad- 
ministration of  the  school. 

On  February  25,  Dr.  Clarence  C.  Little, 
former   President   of  the   University  of 


Maine  and  the  University  of  Michigan, 
spoke  most  interestingly  albeit  not  very 
hopefully  on  the  topic,  "Will  the  New 
Deal  Produce  a  New  Social  Order?"  His 
thesis  was  that  the  threat  to  our  social 
order  is  not  taxation  without  representa- 
tion but  representation  without  taxation; 
in  other  words,  that  the  classes  without 
property  who  are  supported  by  Federal 
relief  are  rapidly  gaining  control  of  the 
government  since  their  votes  are  as  good 
as  those  of  the  property  owners. 

Dr.  Christian  Brinton,  eminent  art 
critic  from  Pennsylvania  and  one  of 
the  leading  connoisseurs  of  art  in  this 
country,  spoke  before  a  Ladies'  Night  of 
the  Phillips  Club  on  March  14.  His  sub- 
ject was  "Russia  through  the  Artist's 
Eye."  Dr.  Brinton  was  kind  enough  to 
lecture  to  the  boys  on  March  1 2  and  spent 
an  afternoon  at  the  Art  Gallery  to  talk  to 
those  who  wished  to  meet  him  and  to  ex- 
plain the  Academy's  works  of  art  to  them. 


Academy  Lectures 

Father  Bernard  R.  Hubbard,  S.J., 
presented  his  new  lecture,  "The  Valley  of 
10,000  Smokes,"  before  a  highly  apprecia- 
tive audience  on  Januar\-  8.  \Vith  an  in- 
fectious humor  the  "Glacier  Priest"  describ- 
ed his  diflficulties  with  the  seven  puppies 
born  on  the  trip,  his  discovery  of  a  dead 
volcanic  crater  thirty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  his  arrival  at  the  Valley  of  Ten 
Thousand  Smokes  after  traversing  for 
three  days  a  maze  of  quicksand  bogs  and 
passing  through  a  once  luxuriant  forest 
which  had  been  reduced  by  volcanic 
fumes  to  the  mere  skeletons  of  trees.  His 
pictures  are  said  to  be  the  best  ever 
brought  out  of  Alaska. 

On  February  8,  Mr.  Oliver  LaFarge, 
explorer,  archaeologist,  and  Pulitzer  Prize 
\vinner,  spoke  before  a  small  audience  on 
■'The  Rewards  of  Exploration."  Speaking 
with  feeling  gained  from  his  own  experi- 
ences, he  lauded  the  men  who,  suffering 
pain,  disease,  and  hardship  for  no  material 
gain,  go  forth  through  jungles,  deserts, 
high  mountains,  and  unfriendly  tribes. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Noe,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Numismatic  Society,  spoke  on  Febru- 
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ary  27  to  a  small  group  of  boys  and  faculty 
on  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  coins.  As 
he  showed  a  beautiful  series  of  slides,  he 
explained  that  while  manuscripts,  statues, 
and  other  relics  of  the  older  cultures 
come  down  to  us  in  a  more  or  less  mutilated 
state,  coins  are  found  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  Mr.  Noe  spoke  in  connection 
with  a  display  of  coins  loaned  by  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  which  was 
being  exhibited  at  the  school. 

Miss  Gloria  Hollister,  technical  associa- 
ate  of  William  Beebe  in  his  underwater 
explorations  for  the  Bermuda  Oceano- 
graphic  Expedition,  delighted  one  of  the 
largest  audiences  of  the  year  on  March  i . 
Miss  Hollister's  moving  pictures,  slides, 
animated  cartoons,  and  descriptions  of 
diving  in  the  bathysphere  were  of  the 
greatest  interest. 


adjustment  were  Dr.  T.  Z.  Koo,  of  Peiping, 
China;  Reverend  Howard  Thurman,  Neg- 
ro minister  and  teacher  from  Howard 
University,  Washington;  Mr.  Patrick  Mal- 
in  of  the  Economics  Department  of 
Swarthmore  College;  and  Mr.  Norman 
Thomas,  well-known  leader  of  the  Socialist 
Party  in  this  country. 

The  other  emphasis  in  this  program  of 
forum  meetings  was  upon  the  more  per- 
sonal questions  of  religious  belief  Rever- 
end Erdman  Harris,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Reverend  Arthur  Lee  Kin- 
solving,  of  Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  gave 
their  own  philosophy  of  living  and  an- 
swered questions  pertaining  to  their  ideas 
of  God,  their  beliefs  about  prayer  and  the 
many  other  problems  that  are  of  real 
concern  to  the  thoughtful  person. 


The  Society  of  Inquiry 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact 
origin  of  the  name  Society  of  Inquiry, 
this  one  hundred  year  old  organization 
has  at  least  justified  its  name  during  the 
winter  term.  It  has  made  it  its  business  to 
inquire  into  the  situation  in  the  Far  East, 
into  race  and  religious  relationships  in  this 
country,  into  questions  of  ethical  impor- 
tance in  the  political  and  economic  field, 
and  into  problems  involved  in  working  out 
a  practical  philosophy  of  life.  This  pro- 
gram was  carried  out  with  the  help  of 
visiting  speakers  whose  knowledge  of  their 
subject  was  rooted  in  their  own  personal 
experience. 

Probably  the  most  unusual  meeting  of 
this  series  was  that  in  which  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  a  Protestant 
minister  sat  side  by  side  on  the  platform  in 
George  Washington  Hall  and  discussed  the 
topic  "Making  America  Safe  for  Differ- 
ences." Each  of  these  men  revealed  a 
sincerity  and  friendliness  that  in  itself 
was  an  argument  for  their  chosen  theme. 
Their  purpose  was  to  clear  up  misunder- 
standing and  to  create  tolerance,  and  they 
achieved  their  goal  to  a  surprising  degree 
in  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal. 

Presenting  other  aspects  of  the  general 
problem  of  social  understanding  and  social 


Social  Problems  Club 

Continuing  the  program  of  weekly- 
meetings  started  in  the  fall  term,  the 
Social  Problems  Club  concentrated  its 
attention  more  closely  this  term  on  the 
problems  of  the  present  industrial  situation. 
Representatives  of  differing  points  of  view 
were  invited  to  meet  and  discuss  certain 
aspects  of  employer  and  employee  rela- 
tions. Mr.  John  Bolton  of  Andover,  who 
owns  and  manages  factories  in  Germany, 
England,  and  this  country,  led  the  first 
discussion.  The  following  week  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Watt,  Legislative  Secretary  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  discussed 
the  significance  of  the  recent  industrial 
unrest  and  the  strikes  that  have  occurred 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Patrick 
Malin,  a  member  of  the  Economics  Depart- 
ment of  Swarthmore  College,  was  the  next 
guest  speaker.  His  point  of  view  was  that  of 
an  observer  who  could  view  both  sides  of 
the  question  with  a  greater  degree  of  ob- 
jectivity than  one  who  is  definitely  in- 
volved on  one  side  of  the  struggle  or  the 
other.  The  final  forum  was  led  by  another 
manufacturer,  Mr.  Cranshaw  of  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  who  discussed  the  relation- 
ship his  own  factories  had  had  with  the 
NRA  and  the  difficulties  in  working  out 
certain  of  the  code  requirements. 
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Music  Notes 

On  January  1 1 ,  Harold  Bauer  played  a 
program  in  the  Meeting  Room  which 
pleased  a  large  audience  with  its  delicate 
finesse,  intelligent  interpretation,  and  mov- 
ing power.  His  selections  were  somewhat 
unusual,  as  no  Beethoven  or  Bach  ap- 
peared on  the  list,  but  their  absence  was 
made  up  for  by  the  pianist's  brilliant  ren- 
dering of  such  works  as  Ravel's  Ondine, 
Haydn's  Theme  and  Variations  in  F  Minor, 
and  Brahms's  Ballade  in  D  Minor. 

The  Yale  Glee  Clul)  braved  the  rigors 
of  travelling  over  blizzard  blocked  roads 
to  appear  in  Andover  on  January  26  with 
a  program  especially  chosen  to  appeal  to 
the  boys.  Though  the  audience  was  disap- 
pointingly small,  those  who  did  come  were 
delighted  with  the  club's  singing  of  sea 
chanteys,  negro  spirituals,  and  well  known 
Yale  songs,  and  were  doubled  up  with 
laughter  at  Mr.  Basil  Henning's  comical 
presentation  of  The  War  Song  of  the  Texas 
Rangers,  Cole  Porter's  Crew  Song,  and  Xot 
Yet  but  Soon. 


Dramatic  Club  Presents  ''The  Milky  Waf 

One  of  the  best  cast  and  most  cleverly 
acted  plays  ever  presented  by  the  Dra- 
matic Club  was  given  on  the  evening  of 
March  9,  when  it  offered  "The  Milky 
Way"  to  an  appreciative  audience.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  impersona- 
tion of  Anne  Westley,  the  tough,  wise- 
cracking, but  good-hearted  damsel,  by 
Gordon  C.  King,  '37.  George  S.  Swope, 
"35,  was  almost  perfect  as  Spider,  sparring 
partner  to  Speed  McFarland,  who  was 
well  played  by  Clifford  Wilson,  "36.  Charles 
L.  Miller,  Jr.,  "35,  was  convincing  as 
Burleigh  Sullivan,  the  naive  and  innocent 
milkman  who  becomes  a  champion  prize 
fighter  in  spite  of  himself  All  the  cast  de- 
serve great  credit,  as  do  the  stage  and 
property  managers  who  built  a  most 
attractive  set  and  produced  the  play 
without  any  of  the  delays  between  acts 
which  are  usually  so  annoying  in  an  ama- 
teur performance.  Mr.  Allan  T.  Cook, 
of  the  English  Department,  was  the  Direc- 
tor. 


.\  Set  from  •  Thf.  Milky  VN'av"" 
CHifTord  Wilson.  C^harles  E.  Miller  Jr.,  Schuyler  \'an  Ingen,  Philip  Loring  Reed  Jr..  Gordon  C.  King 
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Elections  to  Cum  Laitde 

At  a  ceremony  held  after  morning 
chapel  on  March  9,  the  initiation  for 
Cum  Laude,  the  national  scholarship  society, 
which  corresponds  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 
the  colleges,  took  place.  The  address  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Alston  Hurd  Chase,  of  the 
Faculty.  The  following  seniors  were 
made  members: 

Edward  Francis  Cregg,  of  Methuen. 

George  Edward  Dimock,  Jr.,  of  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J. 

Frederick  Bourne  Grant,  oi  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J. 

Ernest  Alfred  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Andover. 

Charles  Appleton  Meyer,  of  Hamilton. 

John  Brumback  Spitzer,  of  Toledo, Ohio. 

Doane  Twombly,  of  Summit,  N.J. 


Junior  Prom  Well  Attended 

After  some  fears  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  that  the  students  had  lost 
interest  in  the  Junior  Promenade,  the  big- 
gest social  event  of  the  winter,  it  proved  to 
be  a  complete  success.  The  guests  were  as 
lovely  as  ever;  the  music  met  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  exacting  younger  generation; 
the  supper  was  delicious;  and  the  beautiful 
hall  in  the  Commons,  decorated  with 
ferns  and  tulips,  proved  an  ideal  setting. 
The  Patronesses  were  Mrs.  Fuess,  Mrs. 
Stott,  Mrs.  Freeman,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and 
Mrs.  Barss.  The  Prom  Committee  con- 
sisted of  James  McKeima  Bird,  Norman 
Campbell  Cross,  Frank  Roy  Hurlbutt,  Jr.. 
and  Charles  Lewis  Miller,  Jr.  Saturday 
morning,  February  23,  breakfast  was 
served  for  guests  and  their  escorts  in  the 
Lower  Middle  dining  room,  followed  by 
dancing  from  1 1 .00  to  3.00. 


Musical  Clubs  Activities 

On  the  last  Saturday  of  the  fall  term, 
about  fifty  members  of  the  Musical  Clubs, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Eaton;  faculty  ad- 
viser, and  Mr.  Luther  Noss,  assistant 
director,  gave  a  concert  at  the  Rogers 
Hall  School  in  Lowell.  A  reception,  supper, 
and  dance  followed. 

On  the  evening  of  February  9,  the  Com- 
bined Musical  Clubs  returned  the  favor 
by  acting  as  hosts  at  a  formal  dance  gi\'en 
to  the  girls  from  the  Rogers  Hall  School. 


Sixty-two  boys  attended,  and  having  been 
introduced  to  their  partners,  were  received 
in  the  Sawyer  Room  of  the  Commons  by 
President  A.  W.  Wingate,  of  the  Musical 
Clubs,  Mrs.  Fuess,  Mrs.  McGay,  of  Rogers 
Hall,  Mrs.  Carl  Pfatteicher,  and  Miss 
Betty  Cleveland,  of  Rogers  Hall.  "The 
pleasantest  dance  the  clubs  have  ever 
given,"  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  as 
the  party  broke  up  at  11.30. 


The  Academy  Program  of  Adult  Education 

To  judge  by  the  enthusiastic  response 
accorded  it  by  the  people  of  Andover,  the 
Academy  program  of  adult  education 
given  to  the  town  this  winter  was  a  def- 
inite success.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
people  were  enrolled,  many  of  them  taking 
as  many  as  four  courses  each.  In  spite  of 
blizzards  and  cold,  the  attendance  for  the 
whole  program  averaged  70%,  a  remark- 
ably high  figure  in  comparison  with  adult 
education  attendance  in  other  centers. 

After  expenses  had  been  met,  from  the 
$2.00  tuition  fee  for  each  course,  the  di- 
rectors were  able  to  turn  over  to  the 
Memorial  Hall  Library  of  the  town  a  sum 
of  $241.39  with  which  to  purchase  books 
of  interest  to  the  adults  of  the  town  and 
surrounding  community.  This  gift  was 
made  possible  by  the  free  instruction  of- 
fered by  members  of  the  Academy  faculty 
and  the  generous  help  provided  in  running 
the  program  by  various  members  of  the 
Academy's  office  force.  In  addition  to 
providing  an  opportunity  for  many  men 
and  women  to  follow  up  worth  while 
interests  under  competent  guidance,  the 
Evening  Study  Groups  accomplished  much 
in  the  way  of  cementing  relations  between 
the  school  and  the  town. 

The  Academy  instructors  giving  courses, 
one  hour  a  week  for  nine  weeks,  were: 
Lester  C.  Newton,  Arthur  B.  Darling,  L. 
Denis  Peterkin,  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher,  M. 
Lawrence  Shields,  John  S.  Barss,  Charles 
H.  Sawyer,  Bartlett  H.  Hayes,  Jr.,  Dirk 
H.  van  der  Stucken,  Frederic  W.  H. 
Stott,  and  G.  Grenville  Benedict. 


Secondary  Education  Board  Meets  at  Andover 
"The  Non-Collegiate  Pupil  in  the  Sec- 
ondary School"  was  the  topic  for  general 
consideration  at  the  tenth  annual  confer- 
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ence  of  the  Secondary  Education  Board 
which  was  held  February  15  and  16  at 
Phillips  Academy.  Delegates  from  all  pri- 
vate secondary  schools  in  the  East  and 
several  such  schools  as  far  west  as  Denver, 
Colorado,  were  present. 

After  the  opening  reception  there  were 
subject  conferences  in  English,  French, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Social  Studies,  Natur- 
al Science,  Music,  and  studio  and  shop  ac- 
tivities which  were  held  in  Samuel  Phillips 
Hall,  George  Washington  Hall,  and  the 
Art  Gallery.  At  the  evening  session  the 
delegates  were  addressed,  after  a  dinner 
at  the  Commons,  by  Dr.  Tyler  Dennett, 
President  of  Williams  College.  His  subject 
was  "The  Non-Academic  Pupil  in  the 
Private  Secondary  School." 

Debating 

The  first  interscholastic  debate  of  the 
season  was  held  with  the  Dartmouth  fresh- 
men on  December  12  in  Peabody  House. 
The  proposition  was  "Resolved  that  the 
several  states  should  adopt  a  system  of 
socialized  medicine."  Mr.  Joseph  L. 
Burns,  of  Andover,  serving  as  critic-judge, 
awarded  the  decision  by  a  narrow  margin 
to  the  visiting  team.  Debating  for  Andover 
on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question 
were  Ellis  Ames  Ballard,  of  Hubbard 
Woods,  Illinois;  John  Thurston  Beaty,  of 
Rye,  New  York;  and  John  Brumback 
Spitzer,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  contest  was 
well  attended  by  townspeople  and  students. 
Mr.  Leonard,  of  the  faculty,  presided. 

Philo's  I  loth  season  opened  on  January 
9  with  an  interesting  debate  on  the  proposi- 
tion, "Resolved  that  the  man  who  excels 
in  extra-curricular  activities  in  school  is 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  life  than  the  man 
who  achieves  high  scholarship."  The 
negative  team  won  the  decision.  The  so- 
ciety met  weekly  throughout  the  winter 
term.  An  especial  effort  was  made  this 
year  to  debate  questions  more  closely 
related  to  the  interests  and  experiences  of 
the  members.  Typical  propositions  de- 
bated during  the  term  were  "Resolved 
that  the  large  college  is  better  suited  to 
the  demands  of  education  than  the  small 
college,"  "That  the  Andover  student  is 
allowed  more  liberties  than  are  beneficial 
to  him,"  and  "That  student  managerships 
at  Andover  should  be  abolished." 


Prize  Speaking  Contests 

The  Means  prizes  for  the  three  best 
original  essays  delivered  by  students  in 
the  Academy  were  awarded  this  year  as 
follows:  first  prize  to  Cranston  Edward 
Jones,  of  Greenwich,  New  York,  for  his 
essay,  "In  Defense  of  Sincerity";  second 
prize  to  John  Brumback  Spitzer,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  for  his  "Educating  for  Peace";  and 
third  prize  to  Edwin  DeHaven  Schultz, 
of  Wellesley  Hills,  for  "The  Mucker 
Pose."  The  contest,  held  in  Peabody 
House  on  February  26,  was  well  at- 
tended and  warmly  applauded.  Mr.  A. 
W.  Leonard,  of  the  faculty,  presided,  and  a 
faculty  committee  composed  of  Dr.  Alston 
H.  Chase,  Mr.  John  B.  Hawes,  and  Mr. 
Donald  M.  Leith  awarded  the  prizes. 

The  Draper  prize  declamation  contest 
was  held  in  George  Washington  Hall  on 
March  12,  with  Dr.  Fuess  presiding.  First 
prize  went  to  Allen  Payne  Har\ey,  Jr., 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  his  rhythmic, 
moving  interpretation  of  "The  Congo," 
by  Vachel  Lindsay;  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Edward  Shippen  Barnes,  Jr., 
of  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pennsylvania,  for  his 
competent  delivery  of  an  excerpt  from 
John  Brown  s  Body,  by  Stephen  \^incent 
Benet.  Serving  as  judges  were  Reverend  A. 
Graham  Baldwin,  Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise, 
and  Dr.  Howard  C.  Rice,  all  of  the  faculty. 

Debating  and  prize  speaking  contests 
are  under  the  competent  direction  of  Mr. 
Roger  W.  Higgins,  of  the  Department  of 
English.  Strong  student  interest  in  public 
speaking  is  indicated  not  only  by  the 
number  of  boys  who  are  competing  for 
places  in  the  prize  speaking  contests  but 
by  the  excellence  of  their  performance. 


Scholarships  of  Andover  Boys  at  Princeton 

Nine  Andover  graduates  entering  the 
Freshman  class  at  Princeton  last  fall  were 
permitted  by  Princeton  to  take  at  least 
one  Sophomore  course,  for  which,  by  vir- 
tue of  outstanding  work  at  Andover,  they 
seemed  qualified.  Of  the  total  of  eleven 
Sophomore  courses  taken  by  this  group, 
nine  of  these  were  passed  with  a  ranking 
of  first  or  second  group,  ranks  correspond- 
ing at  other  colleges  to  A  or  B. 
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Athletics 

By  G.  Grenville  Benedict 


ABACK\VARD  glance  over  the 
kaleidoscopic  picture  of  winter 
term  athletics  and  a  little  work 
with  pencil  and  paper  reveal  that  Ando- 
ver  has  enjoyed  its  fair  share  of  victories, 
presumably  the  goal  of  any  conscientious 
yet  enlightened  athletic  directorate  in 
these  days  of  stiffening  competition.  True, 
our  New  Hampshire  rivals  might  be  said 
to  have  had  somewhat  the  better  of  things, 
since  only  by  including  the  relay  race  at 
the  B.A.A.  Games  is  it  possible  for  the 
Blue  to  gain  an  even  break  with  them  of 
three  victories  apiece  in  varsity  competi- 
tion. Yet  it  is  gratifying  to  have  won 
thirty  out  of  a  total  of  forty-seven  varsity 
encounters,  against  sixteen  lost  and  one 
tied,  a  "batting  average"  of  .652. 

Judged  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  Fenc- 
ing Team  led  all  the  rest  by  virtue  of  hav- 
ing won  four  of  its  five  engagements  for  an 
average  of  .800.  Close  on  its  heels  splashes 
the  Swimming  Team,  with  a  record  in  dual 
competition  of  five  wins  and  two  losses 
(.750),  and  a  first  place  in  the  Harvard 
Interscholastics.  It  was  without  doubt  the 
outstanding  team  of  the  winter.  In  order 
follow  Wrestling:  four  wins,  two  losses, 
and  a  tie  (.666);  Basketball:  eight  wins, 
five  losses  (.615);  Track,  exclusive  of  the 
Relay  Team:  three  wins,  two  losses  (.600) ; 
Skiing:  one  win,  one  loss  (.500);  and 
Hockey,  two  wins,  three  losses  (.400). 


Fencing 

Coached,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
by  Mr.  Barss,  and  led  by  Captain  George 
E.  Dimock,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  the  Fenc- 
ing Team  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful seasons  in  a  long  time.  Governor  Dum- 
mer  Academy  was  the  first  victim  of  the 
Andover  rapiers — or  were  they  epees? — by 
a  score  of  7  to  2,  and  was  followed  by 
M.I.T.  Freshmen,  the  engineers  succumb- 
ing in  a  very  close  match,  5  to  4.  After 
defeating  the  Governors  again  by  the  same 


score  as  in  the  first  match,  the  Blue 
swordsmen  polished  off  the  Brown  Fresh- 
men, 7  to  6,  and  went  into  the  final  match 
with  high  hopes  of  an  undefeated  season. 
A  Harvard  Freshman  team,  itself  unde- 
feated, was,  however,  too  much  for  them, 
and  they  lost,  10  to  8. 

Captain  Dimock,  one  of  the  ranking 
scholars  of  the  Senior  Class,  who  has  the 
excellent  record  of  having  lost  one  foil 
bout  during  the  entire  season,  was  well 
supported  by  William  S.  Morgan,  Robert 
E.  Guerin,  and  Captain-elect  Cranston  E. 
Jones,  of  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


Swimming 

This  year  coach  Roscoe  E.  Dake  pro- 
duced a  swimming  team  which  he  will 
admit,  if  pressed,  was  the  best  one  ever, 
the  measure  of  its  excellence  being  the 
fact  that  it  won  the  Harvard  Interscho- 
lastics and  in  the  Exeter  meet  Andover 
swimmers  not  only  took  every  first  place, 
the  dive  excepted,  but  also  equalled  or 
broke  all  existing  meet  records.  During 
the  course  of  the  season  three  school 
records  went  down  with  a  gurgle.  The 
200-yard  relay  team,  composed  of  Captain 
Andrew  W.  Wingate,  Robert  Cushman, 
Frederick  W.  Griffin,  and  Charles  W.  How- 
ard, set  a  new  record  of  i  minute,  39  3-5 
seconds;  Cushman,  unbeaten  through- 
out the  winter,  has  the  pool  and  school 
record  of  2  minutes,  10  2-5  seconds  in  the 
200-yard  freestyle;  the  medley  relay  team 
of  Joseph  L.  Burns,  George  A.  Ryder,  and 
William  Shand,  was  clocked  in  one  min- 
ute, 27  2-5  seconds;  and  Captain  Wingate 
in  competition  twice  equalled  the  school 
record  for  the  100-yard  freestyle  of  56  2-5 
seconds. 

The  season  opened  with  the  Blue  swamp- 
ing the  Brown  Freshmen,  57  to  6,  but 
dropping  a  close  meet  to  Dartmouth,  28 
to  37.  On  February  2  Andover  got  a  leg 
on  the  big  silver  cup  emblematic  of  the 
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X'icTORioLs  Swimming  Team  of  1935 
Andover  Team  which  broke  five  records  and  tied  two  in  dual  meet  with  Exeter 


championship  of  Class  A  in  the  Harvard 
Interscholastics,  Cushman  capturing  the 
200-yard  freestyle  and  the  200-yard  relay 
team  winning  its  event  against  competition 
from  Worcester,  Moses  Brown,  Hunting- 
ton, St.  George's,  Westminster,  and 
Horace  Mann. 

Three  victories  in  a  row  followed,  over 
Worcester,  42  to  21;  Boston  Boys'  Club. 
50  to  13;  and  Huntington,  39  to  26.  In  the 
most  exciting  meet  of  the  year  Coach 
Dake's  men  were  outsplashed  by  a  stellar 
Harvard  Freshman  team  to  the  tune  of 
35  to  30. 

The  season  came  to  a  glorious  climax 
on  March  9,  with  the  routing  of  Exeter, 
47  to  18.  Everything,  even  the  water  in  the 
pool,  was  blue  that  day,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  the  dive,  in  which  Meeker  of  the 
Red  and  Gray  defeated  Hook  for  first 
place.  The  Andover  seconds  defeated 
their  rivals,  36  to  29.  After  the  meet  De- 
Laney  Kiphuth  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
son  of  Yale's  famous  swimming  coach,  and 
himself  an  outstanding  performer  in  the 
breaststroke,  was  elected  captain  for  next 
year. 

 ♦  

Wrestling 

Coach  "Cy"  Carlson's  scrappy  team  of 
wrestlers  brought  to  a  close  a  successful 
season  by  tossing  their  Exeter  rivals 
around  the  mat  tothe  score  of  23  1-2 to4  1-2, 
collecting  two  falls,  four  decisions,  and  one 
draw  and  losing  one  decision.  This  was  the 
first  Andover-Exeter  wrestling  match, 
Exeter  being  only  in  its  second  year  of 


competition  in  this  sport.  Captain  James 
McK.  Bird,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  maintained 
his  undefeated  and  untied  record  in  the 
155-pound  class,  for  the  year,  throwing  his 
man  for  a  season's  total  of  five  falls  and 
two  decisions,  which  stamps  him  as  one  oi 
Andover's  best  wrestlers  of  all  time. 
Moncrieff  M.  Cochran  gained  a  decision 
in  the  1 75-pound  class  to  fill  out  a  record 
of  four  falls,  two  decisions,  and  one  defeat. 
Jack  D.  Kausel,  wrestling  at  145  pounds, 
and  John  F.  Adams,  Andover  pachyderm, 
turned  in  fine  performances,  the  former 
gaining  a  decision  in  his  second  varsity 
appearance  and  the  latter,  more  aggres- 
sive than  in  any  other  match  during  the 
season,  holding  a  time  advantage  over 
his  opponent.  Captain-elect  for  next  year 
is  Randal  B.  Borough,  of  Ossining,  N.  Y.. 
1 1 5-pounder,  whose  win  by  decision 
brought  him  through  the  season  unde- 
feated. 

During  the  season  Andover  defeated 
Tufts  Freshmen  27  1-2  to  i  1-2,  Milton 
Academy  17  to  11,  and  Browne  and 
Nichols  School  24  to  5,  drew  with  the 
Harvard  Freshmen  14  to  14,  and  lost  to 
North  Quincy  High  School  12  1-2  to  13  1-2 
and  to  Taft  School  13  to  17. 


Basketball 

With  eight  victories  out  of  twelve 
games  under  their  belts,  the  P.  A.  basket- 
ball team  traveled  to  Exeter  to  meet  and 
lose  to  their  favored  rix  als  by  the  score 
of  33  to  20.  Despite  this  defeat  the  season 
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must  be  regarded  as  at  least  moderately 
successful.  Coached  by  Mr.  Billhardt  and 
led  by  Captain  Edward  H.  Kellogg,  ol 
Peoria,  111.,  the  blue  hoopsters— as  our  un- 
dergraduate contemporary  delights  in 
calling  them— before  meeting  the  Exonians 
had  compiled  the  following  season's  record, 
marked  by  a  large  number  of  close  and 
wearing  games: 


Andover 

25 

Lowell  High 

29 

Ando\er 

49 

M.I.T.  '38 

47 

Ando\er 

51 

Boston  Boys'  Club 

27 

Ando\er 

41 

Northeastern  "38 

30 

Andover 

25 

Brockton  High 

26 

Andoxer 

36 

New  Hampton 

32 

Ando\er 

29 

New  Hampshire  "38 

32 

Ando\er 

23 

Bridgton 

2 1 

Andover 

28 

Tufts  '38 

27 

Ando\er 

35 

Governor  Dummer 

25 

Ando\er 

22 

Harvard  '38 

29 

Ando\er 

31 

Harvard  J.  V.'s 

33 

Off  to  a  flying  start,  Exeter  piled  up  a 
16  to  3  lead  in  the  first  quarter  over  the 
unacclimated  visitors.  The  second  period 
saw  a  better  coordinated  Blue  team  creep 
up  to  19  to  8,  which  became  26  to  17 
going  into  the  fourth  quarter.  In  this 
period  a  tight  Exeter  defense  and  con- 
tinued sharpshooting  by  the  Red  and 
Gray  forwards  spelled  out  the  inevitable 
for  Andover.  Walker  of  Exeter  was  high 
scorer  with  thirteen  points,  and  Charles 
Kellogg,  brother  of  P.  A.'s  captain,  led 
the  visitors  with  six. 


Track 

Defeated  43  to  38  in  its  final  engagement 
with  Exeter,  to  the  surprise  of  all  but  the 
canniest  of  local  dopesters,  the  Andover 
track  team  still  came  out  with  its  share  of 
glory,  for  the  only  two  records  of  the  New 
Hampshire  cage  to  fall  were  tumbled  by 
Blue  athletes.  Robert  M.  Hite,  of  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  put  the  12-pound  shot  52 
feet,  I  1-2  inches  to  lead  his  neaixst  oppon- 
ent by  over  five  feet  and  equal  his  school 
record;  and  Albert  J.  Home,  of  Methuen, 
romped  home  in  an  exciting  600  in  i :  1 8  3-5. 

The  meet  was  extremely  close,  hinging 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  final  event,  the 


broad  jump,  which  was  swept  by  Exeter, 
who  probably  had  it  coming  to  them,  for 
Andover  had  shortly  before  swept  the 
looo-yard  run,  William  B.  Watson,  of 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  leading  Hawkes  and 
James  to  the  tape.  Osborn  of  Andover 
started  things  off  well  for  the  Blue,  taking 
the  first  event,  the  40-yard  hurdles,  in  the 
good  time  of  5  4-5  seconds,  Exeter  second 
and  Andover  third.  In  the  50-yard  dash 
Kerr,  Exeter's  crack  sprinter,  showed  his 
heels  to  Gammons  of  Andover  and  then 
took  the  300  with  the  time  of  33  3-5  seconds 
in  the  first  heat,  defeating  Kiley  of  Andover 
and  Donnelly,  P.  A.'s  flash,  who  in  the 
second  heat  had  difficulty  in  fighting  his 
way  out  of  a  tight  box  to  win  the  heat  in 
slow  time.  It  was  Andover's  turn  to  cro\A- 
over  Home's  win  in  the  600  over  the  previ- 
ously undefeated  Thompson,  and  over  the 
sweep  of  the  1000.  Not  so  welcome  was  the 
victory  of  that  versatile  Exonian,  Beltzner, 
in  the  pole  vault,  Gates,  Andover's  hope, 
being  below  par  with  an  ankle  injury.  The 
best  Andover  could  do  in  the  high  jump 
was  Sharretts's  tie  for  first. 

The  season  as  a  whole,  devoted  primarily 
to  building  up  strength  for  the  outdoor 


CAPTAIN  "Jim"  Bird 
Undefeated  and  untied  in  155-pound  class 
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season,  may  be  regarded  as  far  from  dis- 
astrous, for  a  51  1-2  to  29  1-2  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  strongest  Harvard  Freshman 
team  in  years  was  more  than  balanced  by 
decisive  victories  over  New  Hampshire 
Freshmen,  Bridgton  Academy,  and  Wor- 
cester Academy. 

The  varsity  mile  relay  team,  composed 
of  Kiley,  Watson,  Parsons,  and  Donnelly, 
won  against  Exeter  at  the  B.A.A.  Games 
in  the  good  time  of  3:38  1-5.  With  Gammons 
in  place  of  Watson,  the  same  team  took 
the  measure  of  the  Yale  Freshmen  runners 
at  1200  yards  in  the  special  event  featuring 
Andover's  eleventh  annual  Interscholastic 
invitation  meet  in  the  Case  Memorial 
Cage. 


Skiing 

If  it  were  not  that  the  various  sports 
are  arranged  in  these  columns  according 
to  their  seasonal  percentages,  this  new- 
comer among  Andover  sports  might  have 
Ibund  itself  at  the  head  of  the  list,  for  the 
interest  shown  hy  the  45  members  of  the 
A  and  B  squads  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Sanborn  during  a  month  and  a  half  of 
excellent  snow  conditions  was  phenomenal. 
Day  after  day  the  slopes  and  trails  in  the 
Boston  Hill  region  were  full  of  whizzing, 
tumbling  forms  practicing  slalom  racing, 
Telemark  turns,  and  gelandesprungs.  Off 
to  a  fine  start  with  an  informal  Christmas 
vacation  trip  of  five  days  in  Pinkham 
Notch,  the  ski  team,  after  finding  itself 
outclassed  in  the  Berlin,  N.  H.,  Interscho- 
lastics,  went  on  to  win  one  of  its  two  dual 
meets  and  to  tie  for  third  in  the  Gushing 
Academy  Interscholastics  in  competition 
with  eleven  other  schools. 

Thanks  to  early  season  instruction  in  the 
fundamentals  of  ski  control  there  were  no 
injuries  to  members  of  the  squad,  a  re- 
markable record  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  must  have  been  w^ell  over  3000  boy- 
hours  spent  on  the  runners.  During  the 


winter  the  Outing  Club  Room  in  John- 
son Hall  has  been  full  of  skiing  magazines, 
books,  weather  reports,  and  enthusiasts; 
several  talks  have  been  given  by  Boston 
ski  experts  on  the  choice  of  equipment, 
care  of  skis,  etc.;  and  by  no  means  the  least 
pleasant  aspect  of  the  season  has  been  the 
opportunity  of  giving  instruction  in  funda- 
mentals to  the  sport's  fair  devotees  from 
Abbot.  It  is  rumored  that  next  year  Ando- 
v'er  must  look  to  its  laurels. 


Hockey 

Perhaps  the  weight  of  tradition  was  too 
strong  for  Coach  Jackson's  puck-chasers — 
what  should  we  do  without  the  Phillipian.-' 
— ,  more  likely  Exeter  was  too  strong.  At 
any  rate,  on  February  9  in  the  Boston 
Arena,  Andover  went  down  to  the 
eleventh  straight  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  honored  rivals  from  New  Hampshire, 
2  to  I.  But  defeat  came  only  after  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  games  on  record. 
One  minute  after  the  opening  whistle 
Exeter  had  scored  a  freak  goal  off  the  Blue 
goalie's  skate.  Midway  through  the  second 
period  Captain-elect  George  Curtis  of 
Wellesley  Hills  teamed  with  Gardner  to 
produce  the  Andover  counter.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  period  was  furious  hockey, 
Andover"s  best  chance  to  go  ahead  coming 
to  nothing  when  Captain  Foster  Davis's 
shot  bounced  off  the  Exeter  goal  post. 
Exeter's  forwards  combined  to  score  the 
winning  goal  halfway  through  the  last 
period,  and  the  Red  and  Gray  defense 
was  tight  enough  to  withstand  Andover"s 
five-man  attack  for  the  rest  of  the  game. 

The  earlier  games  of  the  season,  of 
which  Andover  won  two,  ^\•ere  marked  by 
the  excellent  teamwork  of  the  first  for- 
ward line  of  Fames,  Curtis,  and  Davis, 
who  scored  nine  of  the  Blue's  eleven 
goals,  and  by  the  consistent  and  hea\~v,"- 
checking  defense  of  Gifford  Gardner, 
playing  his  fourth  year  of  varsity  hockey. 
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Alumni  Interests 

By  George  T.  Eaton 


The  Warriors'  Shrine 

A  Warriors'  Shrine  which  has  been 
characterized  as  "unique  in  all  the  world 
and  possible  only  in  America,"  a  shrine 
"Where  Warriors  May  Pray  for  Peace," 
has  recently  been  erected  in  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  George  G.  Schreiber,  P.  A.  '94.  The 
shrine  is  situated  in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Ghurch,  oldest  church  in  the  New  Jersey 
port,  which  celebrated  its  hundredth  anni- 
versary in  January  of  this  year. 

The  idea  of  building  such  a  shrine  in  the 
port  from  which  so  many  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  embarked  on  the  last 
crusade  was  first  conceived  by  Dr.  Frank 
C.  Armstrong,  present  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
upon  his  return  from  the  W'orld  War,  in 
which  he  had  served  as  a  chaplain  with 
the  A.E.F.  It  was  he  who  broached  the 
plan  to  interested  friends,  among  them  Mr. 
Schreiber,  for  many  years  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  church.  In  May,  1 931,  as  a 
result  of  their  loyal  cooperation,  the  com- 
pleted shrine  was  dedicated,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  representatives  of  the  leading 
American  veterans'  organizations  and  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
and  France. 

This  unique  shrine  suffers  no  distinction 
l^etween  the  American  and  Allied  dead 
and  those  who  fell  for  the  Central  Powers. 
Under  the  sanctuary  floor  is  soil  taken 
from  all  the  World  War  l^attle-fields  of 
Europe,  and  American  soil  from  Gettys- 
burg and  Valley  Forge.  Nine  foreign 
governments  have  presented  their  flags  to 
the  shrine,  among  them  the  flag  of  Im- 
perial Germany,  received  in  1932.  Lying 
in  the  center  of  the  floor  of  the  chapel  is 
a  stone  from  Westminster  Abbey,  900- 
year-old  sanctuary;  near  it  is  a  stone  from 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  another  from 
Armagh  Cathedral,  the  oldest  church  in 
Ireland,  founded  by  St.  Patrick  in  444 
A.D.  Equally  prized  is  a  stone,  recently 
presented  by  the  Syrian  government,  from 
the  "Street  Called  Straight"  in  Damascus, 
near  the  spot  where  St.  Paul,  patron  saint 


of  the  Hoboken  church,  was  let  down  from 
a  window,  in  a  basket,  to  escape  persecu- 
tion for  his  faith. 

The  purpose  of  the  Shrine  in  St.  Paul's 
is  to  bring  together  into  a  Brotherhood  of 
Heroes  the  memories  of  all  the  dead  of  all 
nations,  in  an  effort  to  break  down  racial 
prejudice  and  international  misunder- 
standing. To  quote  from  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation received  from  David  Lloyd 
George,  former  British  Prime  Minister, 
"I  trust  that  to  after  ages  this  memorial 
will  stand  as  a  warning  of  the  misery  and 
futility  of  war  and  will  voice  a  constant 
appeal  that  the  bravery  and  devotion  of 
future  generations  shall  be  turned  to  more 
beneficent  ends  than  mutual  destruction." 

R.  W.  H. 


The  Farther  Shore,  Anthology  by  Andover 
Alumnus 

Dr.  Nathaniel  E.  Griffin,  of  the  class  of 
1890,  has  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Law- 
rence Hunt  published  under  the  title  of 
"The  Farther  Shore"  an  interesting  and 
scholarly  anthology  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Expressing  no  opinion  of  their 
own  on  the  subject,  the  editors  present  in 
chronological  order  fifty-one  different 
selections  from  the  world's  great  literature 
of  immortality.  The  selections  were  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  the  representative  character 
of  the  opinions  expressed,  the  importance 
of  the  author,  and  the  beauty  of  their  style. 

The  selections  begin  with  the  sceptical 
"Song  of  the  Egyptian  Minstrel,"  date 
about  2 160  B.C.,  and  end  with  a  quotation 
from  Theodore  Roosevelt's  "The  Great 
Adventure,"  published  in  19 18,  in  which 
the  strenuous  American  declares,  "Only 
those  are  fit  to  live  who  do  not  fear  to  die." 
The  list  of  authors,  which  is  practically  a 
roster  of  the  world's  most  famous  writers 
and  thinkers,  includes:  Homer,  Plato, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Descartes,  Bunyan,  Spinoza, 
Voltaire,    Kant,    Goethe,  Wordsworth, 
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Tennyson,  and  Browning.  The  ideas  ex- 
pressed are  many  and  varied,  giving  in 
their  ensemble  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
mankind's  theories  of  human  destiny. 

The  volume  can  be  heartily  recom- 
mended to  all  who  love  great  literature 
or  who  wish  to  know  what  others  have 
thought  about  immortality  or  who  desire 
to  investigate  a  particular  theory  of  life 
after  death.  The  selections  have  been  very 
carefully  chosen,  and  the  editors'  introduc- 
tions, giving  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  the 
author  and  an  explanation  of  his  message, 
are  sympathetic  and  scholarly.  The  An- 
thology is  a  most  worthy  addition  to  the 
already  extensive  lil^rary  of  alumni  publi- 
cations. 

R.E.S. 

Editor's  note:  In  the  July  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin will  be  published  reviews  of '"The  Winning 
Quest,''  a  novel  by  Charles  Pomeroy  Sherman, 
P.  A.,  i86j,  and  "  The  Curtain  Falls,'"  by  Joseph 
Verner  Reed,  P.  A.,  ig22. 


Obituaries 

Teacher  1896-97.  Henry  Walter  Bunn,  son  of  Al- 
bert Ourrier  and  Elizabeth  Darling  Bunn,  was  born 
in  Morris,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1874.  He  entered  Colum- 
bia University  with  the  class  of  1894  and  transferred 
for  his  senior  year  to  Yale,  class  of  1 894.  He  did  grad- 
uate work  at  Yale  and  was  awarded  a  Ph.D.  in  1896. 
He  taught  at  Phillips  during  the  year  1896-97,  and 
taught  also  at  St.  John's  Military  School  at  Manlius, 
N.  Y.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  1900  in  the  22d 
U.S.  Infantry  and  became  Major  in  the  Field  Artil- 
lery in  1 91 7  and  was  retired  as  Lieut.  Col.  in  1920. 
He  wrote  extensively.  He  died  in  Oneonta,  N.  Y., 
January  29,  1935. 

1864 —  George  Richards  Lyman,  son  of  Ephraim 
and  Hannah  Dolbeare  Richards  Lyman,  was  born 
in  Plymouth,  Conn.,  December  27,  1844.  He  was  a 
non-graduate  member  of  the  Sheffield  class  of  1867. 
He  became  a  banker  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  he 
died  January  14,  1935. 

1865 —  Edward  Jonathan  Burrell,  son  of  Harry 
and  Sarah  Montague  Burrell,  was  born  in  Salisbury, 
N.  Y.,  May  20,  1845.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1869.  He  was  a  prominent  cheese  producer  in 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  and  a  manufacturer  of  machinery 
for  making  cheese.  He  was  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  He  died  in  Little  Falls,  January  1 1 ,  1 935. 

1869 — Lyman  Beecher  Hall,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Hannah  Norris  Hall,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  R.  I., 
January  16,  1852.  He  was  graduated  from  ,\mherst 


in  1873.  He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Gottingen  in  Germany  and  became  a 
fellow  in  Johns  Hopkins.  He  was  for  thirty-five  years 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Ha\erford,  and  later 
emeritus  professor.  He  died  in  Madison,  Wise, 
January  20,  1935. 

1 87 1— Henry  Webster  Stevens,  son  of  Lyman  Dew- 
ey and  Achsah  Pollard  French  Stevens,  was  bom  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  March  5,  1853.  He  was  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1875  and  from  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  1877.  He  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  Concord,  and  was  city  solicitor,  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  a  state  senator,  and  alderman 
of  the  city.  He  was  trustee  of  the  city  library,  of  the 
general  hospital,  was  president  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society,  vice-president  of  the  Me- 
chanics National  Bank,  a  trustee  of  the  Merrimack 
County  Savings  Bank.  He  died  in  Concord,  March 
II,  1935.  A  half-brother,  William  L.,  was  in  the 
class  of  1899. 

1873 — Carey  Carpenter  Bradford,  son  of  Milton 
and  Lydia  Morse  Bradford,  was  born  in  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  February  8,  1855.  He  was  graduated  from 
Brown  in  1877  and  from  Har\  ard  Medical  School  in 
1882.  He  was  a  physician  in  Southbridge,  was  a 
medical  examiner  there,  and  represented  the  town 
in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives.  Dr. 
Bradford  died  in  West  Woodstock,  Conn.,  October 
20,  1934. 

1877 — George  Watson  French,  son  of  George 
Henry  and  Frances  Wood  Morton  French,  was  Ixirn 
in  Davenport,  Iowa,  October  26,  1858.  He  became 
president  of  French  and  Hecht,  largest  manufactur- 
ers in  the  world  of  metal  wheels.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Republic  Steel  Com- 
pany and  was  at  one  time  a  director  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad.  He  was  interested  in  many  other 
industrial  projects  and  was  a  leader  in  political  and 
civic  affairs.  He  died  in  Davenport,  November  27. 
1934.  A  son,  George  Decker,  was  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1905. 

1877 — Henry  Harmon  Noble,  son  of  Harmon  and 
Laura  .Ann  Welch  Noble,  was  born  in  Essex.  N.  Y. . 
May  9,  1861 .  His  life  was  spent  in  historical  research 
and  publication  and  in  the  U.  S.  government 
customs  service.  He  was  chief  clerk  in  the  New  York 
State  Historian's  office  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  a  cus- 
toms agent  at  Rouses  Point,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  New 
York  City,  November  27,  1934. 

1 88 1 — Charles  Edwin  Durant.  son  of  Charles 
Edwin  and  Harriet  Shepard  Durant,  was  born  in 
Epping,  N.  H..  September  3,  1862.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Harv  ard  Medical  School  in  1885.  He 
practiced  his  profession  in  Haverhill  and  was  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Hale  Hospital  and  of  the  Gale  Hospital. 
He  was  on  the  school  board  and  for  thirty-five  years 
was  a  member  of  the  water  board.  He  had  been 
president  of  the  North  Essex  Medical  Socier\-.  Dr. 
Durant  died  in  Haverhill.  January  19,  1935. 
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1 88 1 — Albert  Eniile  Frey,  son  of  Albert  and  Jose- 
phine Kipp  Frey,  was  born  in  Newark,  N.J.,, June 
24,  1863.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1885  and 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Columbia  in  1888.  For  .six  years  he  was  connected 
with  the  New  York  Post  Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  then  practised  his  profession  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  served  on  the  school  board  of  Newark.  He 
died  in  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  December  27,  1934. 

1883 —  Chancy  Otis  Howard,  son  of  Oliver  Otis 
and  Elizabeth  Ann  Waite  Howard,  was  born  in 
Augusta,  Me.,  May  3,  1863.  He  was  an  organizer 
and  systematizer  and  librarian  of  the  Veterans 
Bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  lately  was  librari- 
an of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  the  same  city.  He  died  in 
Washington,  August  4,  1934.  Two  brothers  attended 
Phillips,  Guy,  1875,  and  James  W.,  1881. 

1884 —  John  Jacob  Kutz,  son  of  Adam  and  Mary 
Seidel  Kutz,  was  born  in  Reading,  Pa.,  January  16, 
1865.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1888,  attended  the 
Yale  Law  School,  and  practiced  law  in  Reading. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Columbian  Cutlery 
Co.,  the  Columbian  Warehouse  Co.,  the  Mount 
Penn  Stove  Co.,  director  of  the  Reading  Gas  Co., 
the  Reading  Steam  Heat  and  Power  Co.,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Trust  Co.,  the  National  Union  Bank, 
treasurer  of  the  Reading  Hospital,  trustee  of  the 
Public  Library,  and  trustee  of  Muhlenberg  College. 
He  died  in  Reading,  February  15,  1935. 

1885 —  Charles  Gustavus  Buffum,  son  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Mary  Washburn  Buffum,  was  born  in 
Lyons,  Iowa,  April  19,  1865.  He  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  in  Louisiana.  Missouri.  He  died  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  23,  1934. 

1888 — George  Farwell  Dow,  son  of  John  Osborn 
and  Frances  Phelps  Dow,  was  born  in  Harvard, 
March  27,  1869.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1892  and  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1896.  During  the  Spanish  War  he  was  first  Lieut, 
and  assistant  surgeon  in  Co.  A,  6th  Mass.  regiment 
till  promoted  to  chief  surgeon  with  the  rank  of 
Major.  In  the  World  War  he  was  commissioned  a 
captain  in  the  medical  service  and  sent  overseas. 
He  practiced  medicine  in  Reading  for  thirty-five 
years.  He  died  there  December  9,  1934. 

1888 —  Charles  Stewart  Towle,  son  of  Stevenson 
and  Mary  Stewart  Brevoort  Towle,  was  born  in 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  October  4,  1869.  He  was  graduated  from 
Sheffield  in  1892.  For  one  year  he  was  with  the 
Broadway  Cable  Road  of  New  York  City,  and  then 
was  supervising  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  System  for  about  nine  years.  He  was  a 
civil  engineer  in  New  York  City,  was  connected 
with  highway  construction  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
was  an  engineer  in  California.  He  died  in  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  November  g,  1934. 

1889 —  Elias  Bullard  Bishop,  son  of  Robert 
Roberts  (1854)  and  Mary  Helen  Bullard  Bishop, 
was  born  in  Newton,  August  2,  i86g.  He  was  gradu- 


ated from  Harvard  in  1894  and  from  Harvard  Law 
school  in  1897.  He  was  a  representative  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  and  a  city  solicitor  of 
Newton.  He  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Coolidge  in 
1 920  to  the  Superior  court  bench.  He  had  served 
since  1907  as  a  trustee  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  board. 
He  died  in  Newton  Center,  December  30,  1934. 
Three  sons  have  attended  Phillips,  Robert  R., 
Stephen  H.,  and  John  H.,  a  Phillips  student  at 
present. 

1889 — Edward  James  Shanahan,  son  of  John 
and  Margaret  Carey  Shanahan,  was  born  in 
Camillus,  N.  Y.,  August  26,  1863.  He  entered 
Cornell  in  1885.  He  became  an  attorney  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  and  died  in  that  city,, July  30,  1933. 

1894 —  Benjamin  Clark  Cocker,  son  of  William 
and  Isabelle  Clark  Cocker,  was  born  in  Adrian, 
Mich.,  December  9,  1873  and  was  a  non-graduate 
member  of  Michigan  University,  class  of  1898.  He 
taught  at  Phillips  in  1901.  He  travelled  extensively 
and  was  interested  in  literature  and  music  and  dra- 
ma, having  written  plays  which  have  been  pro- 
duced with  success.  He  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
January  29,  1935. 

1895 —  Edward  Spencer  Parmelee,  son  of  Charles 
Clarke  and. Julie  Chatterton  Shelton  Parmelee,  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  7,  1877.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1899.  He  was  with  the 
Lincoln  National  Bank  of  New  York  City,  engaged 
in  farming  in  Whitneyville,  Conn,  and  retired  to 
Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  February 
15, 1935- 

1896 —  Richard  Sheldon,  son  of  Charles  Henry 
and  Susan  Johnson  Pendleton  Sheldon,  was  born 
in  Rutland,  Vt.,  July  g,  1878.  He  was  a  member  of 
both  1898  and  1902  Sheffield  classes.  He  was  a 
constructing  engineer  with  the  Railway  Safety 
Signal  Company  of  New  York  City,  with  Sanford 
and  Sheldon,  insurance  brokers,  with  Willys-Over- 
land in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  with  the  Greenlease 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  He  died  January  23,  1935. 
A  brother,  Lewis  P.,  was  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1892. 

1900 — Emerson  Woods  Baker,  son  of  Charles 
Francis  and  Henrietta  Woods  Baker,  was  born  in 
Fitchburg,  February  28,  1882.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1904  and  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1907.  He  was  a  member  of  his  father's 
law  firm  and  was  later  a  district  attorney  of  Wor- 
cester County.  He  was  president  of  the  Fitchburg 
and  Lunenburg  Street  Railway,  president  of  the 
Fitchburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  president  of  the 
Fitchburg  Bar  Association,  and  director  of  the  Co- 
operative Bank  Board.  He  died  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
December  16,  1934. 

1903 — Fred  Bowers  Taylor,  son  of  David  Daniel 
and  Minretta  Bowers  Taylor,  was  born  in  Concord. 
N.  H.,  November  16,  i88i.He  was  a  member  of  the 
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Sheffield  class  of  1905  and  on  the  Tufts  Medical 
School  of  1909.  For  five  years  he  was  a  physician  at 
the  State  Prison  in  Concord.  He  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature.  He  died 
in  Concord,  January  24,  1935. 

1905 — Edward  Aloysius  Dillon,  son  of  Edward 
and  Mary  Beasley  Dillon,  was  born  in  Lawrence, 
November  i,  1884.  He  was  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton in  1909.  He  was  with  Halsey  &  Co.,  bankers, 
and  in  1 914  he  was  graduated  from  the  New. Jersey 
Law  School.  He  was  connected  with  the  Public 
Service  Railroad  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.  He 
enlisted  in  Naval  aviation  in  191 7  and  served  as 
ensign  and  pilot.  He  practiced  law  in  Montclair, 
N.J.  and  was  appointed  in  1922  Judge  of  the  Mont- 
clair district  court.  He  died  in  Montclair,  January 
30,  1935- 

191 7 — Mansfield  Allen  Lyon,  son  of  CHiarles 
Lincoln  and  Caro  Graves  Lyon,  was  born  in  Meri- 
den.  Conn.,  February  28,  1898.  He  was  graduated 
from  Sheffield  in  1920.  He  was  with  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Co.  in  South  Philadelphia,  Pa.  and 
subsequently  with  the  Bryant  Electric  Co.  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  with  Manning,  Maxwell  and 
Moore,  with  the  Bigelow  Co.  of  New  Haven,  with 
the  Consolidated  Ashcroft,  Hancock  Co.  as  Sales 
engineer  in  Bridgeport.  He  died  in  Fairfield,  Conn.. 
November  24,  1934. 

1920 — Alan  Vigneron  Weaver,  son  of  Franklin 
Everett  and  Sara  Read  Stowe  Weaver,  was  born  in 
Torrington,  Conn.,  November  9,  1901.  He  was  a 
non-graduate  member  of  Sheffield  class  of  1925. 
He  engaged  in  the  advertising  business  in  New 
York  City.  He  died  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  January 
5,  1935.  A  brother,  Gordon  R.,  was  in  the  class  of 
'923- 


Personals 

1883 — Henry  L.  .Stimson  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy. 

1888 —  .\ugustus  F.  Shaw,  lately  at  Fisk  Univer- 
sity in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
McKean  County  Children's  Home  at  Bradford,  Pa. 

1889 —  Otho  G.  C:artwright  is  with  Miller,  Frank- 
lin &  Co.,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

1889 — The  photographic  work  of  Walter  D. 
Wilcox  may  be  seen  in  recent  issues  of  Tnwn  and 
Country.  Good  Housekeeping,  The  Sjnrtsman,  Arts  and 
Decorations. 

1897 — .Allan  H.  Richardson  has  been  appointed 
comptroller  and  assistant  treasurer  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege. 

1907 — .\bbot  Stevens  and  Miss  Dorothy  Harris  of 
Brookline  were  married  in  Boston,  December  22, 
1934- 

igio — Howard  F.  Wortham,  investment  counsel, 
announces  the  removal  of  his  offices  to  515  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

1 91 4 — Paul  W.  Spaulding  is  president  of  the 
John  C.  Maclnnes  Co.  of  Worcester  and  has  been 


recently  chosen  president  of  the  Adams  .Square  Civic 
Society  of  that  city. 

1 91 5 —  Robert  T.  Bushnell  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Republican  Club  of  Massachusetts. 

1916 —  Paul  Abbott,  vice-president  and  Edward 
B.  Twombly,  director  of  Industrial  Developm.enLs. 
Inc.,  have  removed  to  the  new  offices  of  the  company 
at  40  Wall  street,  New  York  City. 

1 91 6 — Born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  .September  25. 
1934  a  daughter.  Dorothy,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  K. 
Phillips. 

191  7 — John  Alden  Yan  Campen  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Corning  Cooperative  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  of  Corning,  N.  Y.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Van  Campen  have  adopted  a  son,  Philip,  born  June 
22,  1934. 

1918 —  ;John  Hall  Paxton,  recently  serving  as 
consul  at  Canton.  China  has  been  assigned  to 
Chefoo,  China. 

1 91 9 —  John  Miner  Read  and  Miss  Catharine 
Hacker  Mayo  were  married  in  Lynn,  December  29, 
1934- 

1 91 9 —  A  daughter,  Mary  .\llen,  was  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  February  14,  1935  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Lacy  Russel. 

1920 —  .\  son,  John  Terry,  was  born  November  7, 
1 934,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Thurston  Chase.  Jr. 

1920 — Henry  C.  Wolfe  has  recently  received  the 
Order  of  the  Polonia  Restitua  from  the  Republic  of 
Poland,  given  in  the  rank  of  Officer's  Cross.  Last 
July  he  received  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Rou- 
mania,  also  in  the  rank  of  Officer.  Both  decorations 
were  awarded  him  for  lectures  and  writings  on  a  - 
fairs  in  Europe. 

1922 —  G.  .\.  Hammond.  Jr.  has  been  made  acting 
manager  of  an  electric  company  in  Orizaba  Mexico 
and  may  be  addressed  at  Apartodo  Postal  No  69. 
Orizaba,  \'er.  Mexico. 

1923 —  Gordon  R.  Weaver  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Brass  Company.  Investment  Building. 
15th  and  K  streets,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
was  married  .September  9, 1933  at  W  inchester.  Conn, 
to  Miss  Jessie  Cadman  Robertson.  They  are  living 
at  21  Detrick  Ave..  Kensington.  Md. 

1924 —  Samuel  Arthur  Boutwell  and  Miss  Helen 
Harrison  were  married  in  New  Bern,  N.  C  Novem- 
ber 29,  1934. 

1927 —  .Allan  M.  Hirsh.  Jr.  who  has  been  with  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  sailed  February  18,  1935  for 
China  to  be  in  Hong  Kong  for  one  year.  He  will  go 
to  Shanghai  and  London.  He  expects  to  be  away 
two  years  and  a  half. 

1928 —  Thomas  O.  Greenough  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Barrows  were  married  in  Evanston.  111.. 
September  22,  1934.  He  is  studying  in  Cambridge 
University,  England. 

1930 —  William  L.  Sachse  has  been  awarded  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship  and  will  go  to  Oxford  next  fall. 

1 93 1 —  Thomas  Cullen  Gordon,  Jr.  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harriet  Hamilton  were  married  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  November  17,  1934- 
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Editorials 


INTO  the  inevitable  Commencement 
week  shop  talk,  when  faculties  take 
inventories,  balance  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, and  attempt  to  distinguish  from 
the  sea  of  details  in  which  they  have 
been  immersed  general  drifts  and  cur- 
rents, some  one  injects  the  question: 
"What  broad  differences  do  you  notice 
between  the  undergraduate  of  today 
and  the  undergraduate  of  ten  years 
ago?"  A  summary  of  the  replies  is  inter- 
esting. Although  no  more  intelligent 
and  no  better  prepared  for  his  work,  the 
student  of  today  is  more  serious  in  his 
attitude  toward  it  than  he  was  ten 
years  ago.  His  day  by  day  effort  is  more 
faithful  and  consistent,  and  he  shows 
more  initiative  in  going  beyond  set 
tasks  into  independent  investigations  of 
his  own.  In  short,  he  is  more  conscious 
than  his  older  brother  both  of  the  sacri- 
fices made  to  send  him  to  school  and  of 
the  necessity  in  these  difficult  days  for 
the  soundest  education  possible.  In  the 
realm  of  extra-curricular  activities,  he  is 
perhaps  less  enthusiastic  than  he  was  in 
his  support  of  organized  team  athletics, 
— more  inclined  to  spend  his  Saturday 
and  Wednesday  afternoons  in  pursuit  of 
his  own  interests,  athletic  or  otherwise, 
than  to  attend  the  Varsity  football  or 
baseball  game.  Although  far  from  an 
esthete,  he  is  more  interested  than  he 
was  in  art,  music,  and  good  reading.  He 


is,  in  like  manner,  considerably  more 
tolerant  of  boys  with  intellectual  hobbies 
and  interests,  less  inclined  than  he  was 
to  regard  such  boys  as  freaks  and 
madmen  fit  only  for  a  ducking  in  the 
pond.  If  a  student  leader,  he  is  more 
than  e\  er  before  thoughtfully  concerned 
with  vital  school  problems,  not  merely 
with  Senior  privileges  and  routine 
matters  but  with  large  questions  of 
school  morale  and  education.  If  one  of 
the  so-called  intelligentzia,  he  is  not 
the  pseudo-sophisticated  type  bred  ten 
years  ago  with  "advanced"  ideas  con- 
cerning art,  literature,  morals,  religion, 
and  social  conventions,  but  a  boy  seri- 
ously concerned  with  national  and 
school  problems,  motivated  in  his 
"radical"  ideas  not  by  a  supercilious 
scorn  of  the  common  herd  but  by  a 
sincere  and  idealistic  reforming  im- 
pulse. 


TO  fill  the  vacancies  left  by  the  death 
of  Judge  Elias  B.  Bishop  and  the  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  Clarence  Morgan,  who 
relinquished  his  duties  after  thirty-four 
years  of  loyal  and  effective  serv  ice,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  have  elected  to  their 
membership  Mr.  F.  Abbott  Goodhue, 
P.  A.  '02,  and  Mr.  Abbot  Stevens, 
P.  A.  '07.  A  banker  of  international 
reputation,  Mr.  Goodhue  is  now  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Bank  of  the  Manhattan 
Company  in  New  York.  The  son  of 
Mrs.  Francis  Abbott  Goodhue,  of  Ando- 
ver,  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Claude  M. 
Fuess,  Mr.  Goodhue  has  been  intimate- 
ly associated  with  Andox  er  and  Phillips 
Academy  from  his  boyhood.  Mr.  Ste\  - 
ens,  who  has  li\  ed  all  of  his  life  in  North 
Andover,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
\[.  T.  Stevens  and  Co.,  woolen  manu- 
facturers. Both  men  are  Har\  ard  gradu- 
ates. Fully  acquainted  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Academy,  sympathetic  with 
its  modern  aims,  and  experienced  in 
the  business  and  financial  world,  they 
are  eminently  qualified  for  distinctive 
service  on  the  Board. 


ADMIRERS  of  English  schools  some- 
times point  out  to  us  the  \  irtues  of 
our  sister  institutions  across  the  water. 
One  point  frequently  made  is  that  the 
superior  intellectual  initiatixe  of  the 
English  boy  results  in  the  formation 
within  the  school  of  many  small  clubs 
to  follow  some  hobby  or  interest  either 
associated  with  or  totally  separate  from 
the  regular  curriculum.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  summarize 
what  is  now  going  on  at  Andover  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  such  little 
clubs,  quite  informal  in  their  character, 
and  leading  an  active  existence. 

The  Social  Problems  Club  meets  reg- 
ularly, either  to  discuss  social  questions 
of  today  with  some  outside  authority  or 
to  take  field  trips  to  in\  estigate  them  at 
first  hand.  The  Clay  Pipe  Club,  a  liter- 
ary group,  holds  weekly  meetings,  and 
conducts  a  regular  program  of  literary 
discussions.  This  year  it  has  entertained 
Dr.  T.  Z.  Koo  of  China,  Mr.  01i\  er 
La  Farge,  and  Mr.  Norman  Thomas. 


The  German  Club  has  acted  as  host  to 
the  German  Consul  General  from 
Boston,  while  the  French  Club  often 
dines  together,  speaking  nothing  but 
French.  During  the  winter,  a  \igorous 
Outing  Club  was  organized,  with  some 
fifty  members,  who  constructed  a  fine  ski 
run  on  Boston  and  Prospect  Hills  and 
competed  with  other  schools  in  skiing.  In 
the  basement  of  Morse  Hall  is  a  shop 
where  the  members  of  an  informal 
Wood-Working  Club  are  bus\-  construct- 
ing ship  models  and  furniture  for  their 
rooms.  E\ery  year  the  Camera  Club 
holds  one  or  more  exhibitions  of  the  work 
of  its  members  and  competes  for  a  prize 
offered  by  the  Bulletin.  The  Bird-Band- 
ing Club,  acti\e  throughout  the  year, 
has  made  several  interesting  discoveries 
relati\  e  to  bird  life  in  Andover.  Organ- 
ized only  recently,  the  Astronomy  Club 
plans  to  im  ite  speakers  from  outside  to 
address  them  and  is  working  toward 
supplying  the  school  with  a  telescope, 
while  the  Radio  Club  has  its  own 
quarters  and  equipment  for  both  send- 
ing and  receixing.  In  the  basement  of 
the  Art  Gallery  the  Sketch  Club  al- 
ways has  work  in  progress  and  each 
year  has  an  exhibition  in  the  Gallen,  of 
its  still  life  drawings  and  sketches  of 
li\  ing  models. 

A  significant  feature  of  these  clubs  is 
that  in  many  cases  the  initiati\e  for 
their  organization  comes  from  the  boys 
rather  than  from  the  faculty  and  that  in 
no  cases  are  the  clubs  artificially  stimula- 
ted by  the  faculty.  They  come  and  go  and 
change  form  wholly  as  student  interest 
dictates.  But  the  administration  offers 
such  informal  activity  the  greatest 
possible  encouragement  and  is  waiting 
hopefully  for  the  day  when  circum- 
stances make  possible  a  whole  building 
to  be  devoted  to  hobbies  of  all  sorts. 
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IF  these  classmates  of  mine  would 
only  come  back  and  see  the  modern 
school!"  This  was  the  sentiment  which 
echoed  on  Ando\  er  Hill  throughout  the 
spring  term  from  returning  alumni,  re- 
newing their  contact  with  a  school 
which  they  thought  they  remembered 
but  which  they  found  had  de\eloped 
beyond  their  recognition.  Through  the 
trips  of  Dr.  Fuess  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Washington,  and  western  cities  and 
through  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin, 
alumni  are  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  modern  Andover.  But  there  re- 
mains only  one  satisfactory  way  to  know 
the  Academy  of  today  and  that  is  to 
come  and  see  it  in  operation.  This 
spring,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
John  W.  Prentiss,  '94,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund, 
and  Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise,  '10,  of  the 
Faculty,  more  than  fifty  Andover 
graduates  came  back  to  the  school  for  a 
memorable  week-end.  Arriving  on  Fri- 
day, they  explored  the  campus,  went 
out  on  to  the  playing  fields  and  into  the 
classrooms  and  laboratories.  At  night 
a  rousing  banquet  for  faculty  and  alum- 
ni was  held  in  the  Commons.  At  Com- 
mencement more  than  e\er  before 
alumni  were  curious  to  see  exactly  what 
is  going  on  at  Phillips  Academy  today. 

Obviously  in  an  endowed  private  in- 
stitution such  as  Andover  the  intelli- 
gent, vigorous  support  of  the  alumni 
body,  based  upon  information  gained 
from  first-hand  experience  with  the 
Academy,  is  of  \ital  importance.  In 
spite  of  its  age  and  distinguished  tradi- 
tions, Andover  has  not  "arrived." 
Rather  than  smugly  surveying  the  fin- 
ished product,  it  is  building  step  by  step 
a  better  school.  Much  remains  to  be 
done.  In  this  work  informed  alumni 


opinion  and  active  alumni  cooperation 
are  eagerly  desired.  The  first  step  is  to 
come  back  and  see  what  is  being  done 
and  hear  what  is  being  dreamed  for  the 
future.  The  rest  will  take  care  of  itself. 


MEMORABLE  among  the  e\  ents  of 
the  spring  term  was  the  \isit  to 
the  Hill  of  Mr.  George  C.  Turner,  Head- 
master of  Marlborough  College,  Eng- 
land, and  Mr.  Sumner  Scott  of  the 
Faculty  of  Wellington  College,  England, 
upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Turner's  de- 
livery of  the  Stearns  Foundation  lecture 
on  April  12.  Through  a  series  of  in- 
formal meetings  with  these  men,  Ando- 
ver students  and  faculty  gained  a  fresh 
realization  of  the  richness  of  English 
character  and  tradition.  Although  nat- 
urally reluctant  to  generalize  upon  our 
education,  Mr.  Turner  did  attempt  to 
satisfy  American  curiosity  in  regard  to 
the  essential  difference  between  the 
Ando\  er  \  ariety  of  American  boy  and 
his  own  students  when  he  remarked 
that  the  American  boy  seemed  more 
self-reliant,  more  independent,  more 
individualistic  than  the  English  boy, 
whereas  the  latter  was  perhaps  more 
cooperative,  more  group-minded,  more 
conscious  of  his  obligations  to  his  fel- 
lows and  his  school  and  his  country 
than  the  American  boy.  To  many 
Americans  today  such  an  obser\ation 
will  bring  comfort;  to  others  it  will 
bring  an  equal  measure  of  disappoint- 
ment. In  any  event,  it  continues  to  be 
clear  that  in  a  world  in  which  subordin- 
ation of  the  individual  to  the  group  and 
to  the  state  is  the  order  of  the  day 
American  individualism  and  emphasis 
upon  self-de\  elopment  die  hard. 
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THE  ENGLISH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

A  Study  in  Tradition  and  Freedom 
By  Mr.  George  G.  Turner,  Master  of  Marlborough  Gollege,  England 

A  Lecture  given  on  April  12th,  igj^,  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  on 

the  Alfred  E.  Stearns  Foundation 


ON  my  way  Irom  Marlborough  to 
Southampton  one  day  last  week,  I 
drove  through  the  little  Hamp- 
shire town  of  Andover,  and  I  think  it  was 
then  that  there  first  came  upon  me  a 
really  vivid  sense  of  the  privilege  which 
your  hospitable  invitation  has  bestowed 
upon  me,  to  visit  New  England  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  our  English  Public  Schools, 
and  to  speak  in  a  school  so  great  and  so 
historic  as  Phillips  Academy.  And  now 
that  I  am  with  you  my  experience  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  long  ago. 
The  half  was  not  told  me.  Let  me  then 
say  no  more  than  that  I  have  a  very  deep 
sense  of  the  honour  which  you  confer 
upon  me  by  so  kindly  welcoming  me  here 
this  evening  as  a  lecturer  on  this  generous 
foundation,  associated  with  the  name  of 
one  who  has  loved  and  served  your  school 
so  well. 

Lest  you  should  have  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  my  qualification  to  speak  upon  my 
subject,  I  should  like  you  to  know  at  the 
outset  that  my  close  experience  is  limited 
to  one  school,  founded  55  years  later  than 
your  own,  and  that  though  I  have  friends 
in  many  other  English  schools,  and  though 
the  development  of  Marlborough  is  typical, 
I  think,  in  many  ways,  I  make  no  claim  to 
speak  with  intimate  authority  of  the  other 
schools  which  I  may  mention. 

Among  the  schools  commonly  described 
in  England  as  Public  Schools  there  is  wide 
difference  of  origin  and  character.  Some, 
like  Eton  and  Winchester,  are  collegiate 
foundations  in  the  strict  sense,  governed 
like  the  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge;  some  claim  the  distinction  of  royal 
foundation,  such  as  Eton,  Winchester, 
Sherborne,  and  several  Gathedral  schools; 
not  a  few  are  old  country  Grammar 
schools  which  have  acquired  more  than 
local  fame;  many  are  19th  century  founda- 
tions which  came  into  being  to  meet  the 


demand  of  the  prolific  professional  classes 
for  the  education  of  their  sons  at  boarding- 
schools.  Or  we  may  make  another  classifi- 
cation. Many  of  the  Public  Schools  are  in 
greater  or  less  degree  ecclesiastical  in 
origin;  of  these  the  majority,  as  is  natin'al, 
have  allegiance  to  the  Ghurch  of  England, 
but  Christians  of  other  denominations 
have  their  well-established  schools,  and 
among  these  the  Catholic  schools  of  the 
Benedictine  Order  and  the  smaller  schools 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  make  a  distinct 
and  interesting  contribution  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  country.  The  typical  Public 
School  is  a  boarding-school,  and  it  is  the 
boaiding-school  which  is  my  subject,  but 
many  great  independent  day  schools  in 
London  and  elsewhere  are  numbered 
among  the  Public  Schools,  while  several 
boarding-schools  which  are  in  or  near 
towns  have  a  large  number  of  day  boys 
belonging  to  them.  In  this  connection  two 
points  may  be  noted:  first,  that  with  the 
growth  of  modern  cities  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  big  city  schools  to  move  out  from 
old  and  cramped  quarters  into  the  freer 
air  of  outer  suburbs,  and  in  some  cases  to 
grow  a  nucleus  of  boarding-houses;  and 
secondly,  that  among  the  Scotch,  that  in- 
curably educational  race,  and  in  the 
North  of  England,  the  city  day  school  re- 
tains, more  generally  than  in  the  South, 
its  social  prestige  and  intellectual  pre- 
eminence. 

But  the  characteristic  common  to  all 
Public  Schools,  and  by  them  most  highly 
prized,  is  their  independent  government. 
The  large  majority  of  them  are  entirely 
outside  the  control  of  the  national  Board 
of  Education  or  the  Local  Education 
Authority,  and  though  we  may  welcome 
H.  M.  Inspectors  and  be  greatly  helped  by 
their  advice,  we  have  no  obligation  to 
follow  it  or  to  modify  our  local  practice 
into  conformity  with  any  imposed  stand- 
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ard.  Our  Governing  Bodies  are  made  up 
mostly  of  men  of"  public  distinction,  and 
their  instrument  o(  government  is  a  Royal 
Charter  or  Articles  oi  Association.  This  ex- 
plains the  otherwise  perplexing  name  ol 
"Public  Schools,'"  lor  our  ibrm  of  govern- 
ment distinguishes  us  from  schools  which 
are  run  by  the  private  enterprise  of"  indi- 
viduals or  as  trading  companies  for  the 
private  profit  of  shareholders.  There  are 
critics  who  object  to  our  independence  and 
lack  of  uniformity;  but  it  may  be  argued 
that  institutions,  hke  individuals,  can  give 
their  best  service  to  the  community  ii  they 
are  left  free  to  develop  each  its  own  char- 
acter; while  public  opinion  and  public 
criticism,  to  which  we  are  in  these  days 
fully  exposed — to  say  nothing  of  the  natur- 
al desire  of  parents  to  get  good  value  for 
the  money  they  spend  on  school  fees — 
should  provide  some  guarantee  that  our 
schools  shall  not  lose  touch  with  current 
needs  either  by  stagnation  or  by  reckless 
innovation. 

The  instrument  which  Arnold  chose  to 
civilize  Rugby  was  the  now  familiar  pre- 
fectorial  system.  He  did  not,  of  course,  in- 
vent prefects:  they  had  been  known  so  long 
ago  as  the  14th  century  in  William  of 
Wykeham's  foundation  at  Winchester, 
Arnold's  old  school.  But  he  gave  them  new- 
privilege  and  greatly  enlarged  the  cor.cep- 
tion  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 
The  constitution  of  the  school  acquired  the 
character  of  an  intellectual  artistocracy, 
and  not  only  the  boy  of  general  distinc- 
tion, but  the  timid  young  scholar  also, 
found  himself  exalted  al)ove  his  fellows  and 
laden  with  moral  responsibility  to  be  their 
leader,  their  example,  and  their  minister 
of  justice.  That  the  system  took  root  and 
throve  is  the  best  proof  of  Arnold's  own 
power.  But  he  did  more  than  win  respect 
for  intellectual  attainment.  He  widened 
the  curriculum  by  the  introduction  and 
improvement  of  the  teaching  of  history 
and  mathematics;  as  Chaplain  of  his  school 
he  gave  new  emphasis  to  the  pastoral  char- 
acter of  his  office;  and — with  most  far- 
reaching  efTect — he  trained  and  inspired  a 
new  breed  of  school-masters  to  carry  his 
ideals  from  Rugby  to  many  another  Pulilic 
School. 

We  of  a  later  generation,  little  prone  to 
worship  the  idols  of  our  grandfathers,  are 


apt  to  temper  our  admiration  with  a  smile 
at  Dr.  Arnold  and  his  successors,  ever 
breathing  and  diffusing  over  their  schools 
the  atmosphere  of  deep  moral  earnestness. 
Modern  psycholog\-  also  cavils  at  the  Puri- 
tan mistrust  of  human  nature  which 
found  no  place  for  the  arts  and  little  for  the 
sciences,  and  to  save  boys  from  idleness  and 
depravity  laid  upon  them  so  repressive  a 
burden  of  moral  responsibility.  The  gods 
had  forsaken  Mount  Olympus  and  its 
careless  life,  it  may  be  said,  only  to  reap- 
pear upon  Mount  Sinai,  whence  they 
visited  their  trembling  people  with  thun- 
derous foretaste  cjf  judgment  to  come — 

''I  heirs,  the  Sinai  forehead's  cloven  brilliance, 
'Right-arm's  rod  sweep,  tongue's  imperial  fiat: 
'Never  dare  the  man  put  off  the  prophet.' 

But,  though  easy,  it  is  idle  to  find  fault  with 
a  generation  for  ignorance  of  what  their 
own  and  subsequent  experience  has  taught 
us,  and  it  was  the  mantle  of  stern  Elijah 
that  gave  wisdom  and  authority  to  his 
gentler  successor.  And  here  in  New  Eng- 
land I  certainly  shall  not  presume  to  make 
apology  for  the  Puritan  sense  of  duty 
which,  with  all  its  limitations,  made  your 
country  great  and  prosperous  as  well  as 
mine,  and  is  still  the  surest  preservative  of 
our  national  character  in  good  times  and 
bad  alike.  We  have  only  ourselves  to  blame 
if  we  have  allowed  the  effective  instru- 
ments of  past  regeneration  to  remain  fixed 
and  antiquated  as  obstacles  to  reasonable 
progress. 

I  have  already  said  that  Dr.  Arnold  and 
his  generation  were  happy  in  their  coinci- 
dence. The  success  of  his  experiment  at 
Rugby  and  at  other  schools  where  it  was 
followed  appealed  strongly  to  the  growing 
class  of  well-to-do  English  fathers,  and 
they  were  keen  to  send  their  numerous  sons 
to  Public  Schools  old  and  new,  while  the 
new  growth  of  railways  made  hitherto  re- 
mote country  towns  accessible.  The  4o"s 
and  5o"s  of  the  last  century  saw  the  founda- 
tion of  many  new  schools  to  meet  the  new 
demand,  and  the  resuscitation  on  new 
lines  of  many  old  foundations.  Marlbor- 
ough, where  my  work  has  lain,  was 
founded  in  1843,  with  the  primary  object 
of  giving  a  sound  education  to  the  sons  of 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
After  nine  precarious  years  of  old-fash- 
ioned management,  which  culminated  in 
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serious  disorder,  it  was  firmly  established 
by  two  of  Arnold's  men,  Dr.  Cotton  and 
Dr.  Bradley,  and  early  took  an  honourable 
place  among  the  Public  Schools.  Of  other 
great  schools  which  date  from  the  same 
period  I  wilt  mention  only  Wellington 
College  (doubly  represented  in  this  room, 
I  am  glad  to  say),  the  most  significant  of 
all  in  that  its  foundation,  with  advantage 
to  the  sons  of  Officers  of  the  British  Army, 
was  chosen,  by  suggestion  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  to  be  the  national  memorial  to 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  his 
death  in  1852.  No  better  illustration  could 
be  found  of  the  place  which  the  Public 
Schools  had  come  to  hold  in  the  public 
esteem. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  upon  the 
work  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  his  successors 
because  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  English  Public  Schools  as  we  know 
them  today  were  essentially  a  Victorian 
creation.  Their  virtues  and  their  limita- 
tions alike  were  characteristic  of  that  re- 
markable age — their  strenuous  and  inde- 
pendent corporate  life,  their  exaltation  of 
the  good  habit  of  industry  to  the  rank  of  a 
cardinal  virtue,  their  whole-hearted  belief 
in  competition,  their  insensibility  to  all 
forms  of  art  not  contained  in  the  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome  and  England,  their 
social  security,  their  genuine  but  conven- 
tional piety,  their  preoccupation  with 
social  order  and  disregard  of  the  challenge 
of  individuals  who  failed  to  conform  to 
type,  and  their  tremendous  emphasis  of  the 
ideas  of  duty  and  service — all  these  quali- 
ties belonged  to  a  stable  and  confident  age, 
optimistic  in  the  sense  of  power,  and  igno- 
rant of  adversity  great  enough  to  arouse  in 
any  but  the  prescient  few  those  awkward 
misgivings  about  accepted  principle  which 
assail  the  whole  world  today.  You  can  un- 
derstand that  schools  which  such  an  age 
founded  have  inherited  a  toughness  of 
fibre  which  seems  to  guarantee  long  life, 
but  which  is  rather  slow  to  accept  new 
theories  or  to  adapt  itself  to  new  de- 
mands. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  men  who 
helped  to  make  them,  and  among  the 
headmasters  of  most  English  schools,  as 
among  your  own,  there  are  found  men 
great  in  their  own  day,  and  greater  some- 
times in  tradition,  who  have  played  a  lead- 


ing part  in  forming  the  character  of  the 
School.  But  we  should  make  a  great  mis- 
take if  we  were  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  or 
even  mainly  the  headmasters  who  have 
made  the  English  schools  what  they  are, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  succeeded 
in  attracting  to  them  as  Assistant  Masters 
the  men  whose  long  service  has  been  the 
most  remarkable,  as  it  has  been  the  most 
continuous  influence  at  work  in  them.  For 
the  greatest  asset  of  the  Public  Schools  is 
that  they  have  drawn  to  their  service,  not 
so  much  the  moderate  scholars  whose  only 
livelihood  was  to  be  made  by  teaching 
school,  but  a  succession  of  men  often  dis- 
tinguished in  ability  and  character  and 
able  to  have  won  wealth  and  eminence  in 
what  are  commonly  considered  wider 
spheres  of  life,  who  have  seen  in  the  life  of 
a  great  school  an  opportunity  to  spend 
their  energy  and  talents  to  the  full  and 
who  have  cherished  no  ambition  but  to 
give  their  best  in  that  relatively  obscure 
service.  It  is  these  men  who  as  teachers 
and  housemasters  have  humanized  our 
school  life  and  remained  throughout  their 
lives  the  friends  and  advisers  of  pupils  who 
have  gone  out  into  the  world  where  more 
obvious  prizes  may  be  lost  and  won. 

I  shall  now  try,  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  lecture,  to  give  some  account  of  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  life  which  we  have  in- 
herited and  developed  in  our  boarding- 
schools.  I  shall  start  with  games  and 
sports — partly  because  Englishmen  are 
everywhere  known  to  be  lovers  of  sport, 
and  partly  because  the  development  of 
organized  games  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  characteristic  chapters  in 
the  history  of  our  schools. 

The  traditional  sports  of  the  gentry  and 
yeomen  of  England  are  the  field  sports  of 
hunting,  shooting  and  fishing.  Team  games 
have  a  humbler  origin  on  village  greens, 
and  a  variety  of  local  village  games  still 
survives  up  and  down  the  country,  al- 
though the  predominance  of  cricket  and 
football  has  left  some  of  them  no  more 
than  quaint  survivals.  But  cricket  is  cer- 
tainly a  native  of  the  village  green,  and, 
not  being  myself  a  cricketer,  I  should  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  has  gained  by  having 
developed  an  elaborate  technique  and 
become  the  spectacle  of  thousands  and  of 
first-rate  news  value.  But  this  is  to  disgress. 
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\'ictorian  schoolmasters  were  gravely 
troubled  by  the  irresponsible  use  boys 
made  of  their  leisure  hours.  I  was  taught 
in  my  childhood  that  "Satan  finds  some 
evil  yet  for  idle  hands  to  do,"  and  though 
the  wickedness  of  poaching,  fighting  and 
other  boyish  escapades  may  be  unduly 
inagnified,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  crowd 
of  boys  w  ith  nothing  particular  to  do  easily 
becomes  a  nuisance  to  themselves  and  to 
their  neighbours.  Of  the  variety  rf  possible 
good  uses  of  leisure  I  hope  to  say  a  later 
word,  but  here  it  is  worth  noting  that  or- 
ganized games  were  first  introduced  to  oc- 
cupy leistire  in  a  harmless  and  healthy 
way,  to  promote  discipline  and  to  train 
character,  rather  than  to  strengthen  the 
body  and  be  an  instrument  of  physical  ed- 
ucation. It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  value 
which  Englishmen  have  placed  and  still 
place  in  team  games  as  a  means  of  char- 
acter training,  and  it  is  still  the  team  sports 
— cricket,  football  (Rugby  and  Associa- 
tion), rowing  and,  of  later  years,  hockey 
(which  I  should  here  'all  field  hockey), 
which  have  dominant  prestige  in  all  our 
schools  and  are  commonly  accepted  as  a 
characteristic  expressi\e  of  our  national 
spirit. 

Of  the  minor  games,  racquets,  an  expen- 
sive but  delightful  pastime,  has  special 
prestige  in  the  Public  Schools;  and  the 
Eton  and  Rugby  varieties  of  fives  are  keen- 
ly played  at  many  schools  and  provide  an 
excellent  means  of  concentrated  exercise. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  that  a  peculiar  piece 
of  ancient  btittressed  wall  at  Eton  has  been 
reproduced  all  over  the  country  and  that 
himdreds  of  other  boys  enjoy  the  subtle 
and  accidental  invention  of  the  Etonians. 
Lawn  tennis  and  squash  racquets,  now  so 
fashionable  in  the  leisured  world,  have  a 
footing  in  our  schools,  but  partly  because 
they  are  not  team  games  and  partly  be- 
cause professionalism  and  publicity  have 
fostered  in  these  games  the  spirit  of  cham- 
pionship, they  are  not  much  favoured, 
except  as  casual  recreation,  by  the  most 
orthodox  among  us.  Golf  we  mostly  look 
upon  as  a  suitable  pastime  for  middle  age. 
Athletic  sports  and  swimming  have  in  the 
past  suffered  from  the  excessive  emphasis 
of  individual  competition,  and  the  \'ictor 
Ludorum  with  his  array  of  useless  and 
gaudy    silver   plate,    like   the  blushing 


scholar  with  his  piles  of  calf-bound  vol- 
umes, has  always  seemed  to  me  rather  an 
exotic  figure  amongst  us.  But  we  have  be- 
gun to  realize  the  great  value  of  running, 
jumping,  throwing  and  swimming  to  har- 
monious physical  development:  cups  are 
going  out  of  fashion,  and  boys  are  en- 
couraged to  strive  rather  to  beat  their  own 
past  performance  than  to  aspire  to  the 
title  of  champion,  while  the  competitive 
motive  is  found  more  in  relay  races  and 
contests  between  teams  of  experts  in  the 
different  events. 

The  experiment  of  organizing  games  to 
fill  boys"  leisure  time  must  have  succeeded 
beyond  the  expectation  of  its  authors. 
Games  soon  became  the  dominant  interest 
of  most  schoolboys,  and  the  useful  serv  ant 
of  morality  and  good  order  began  to  as- 
sume the  aspect  of  a  hea\y  tyrant  in  the 
life  of  our  schools.  At  first  this  danger  was 
not  so  apparent  and  there  was  a  great  age 
of  all-round  men.  The  number  of  elderly 
men  of  distinction  alive  today,  who  won 
honour  at  school  and  university  both  in  the 
classroom  and  on  the  pla\-ing-fields,  is  re- 
markable. But  with  the  growth  of  their 
popularity  i  and  of  the  publicity  which  at- 
tended it  games  became  too  highly  special- 
ised and  absorbing,  and  it  was  difficult  for 
any  but  the  specially-gifted  few  to  give 
equal  energ\-  to  work  and  games.  The  re- 
sult in  some  schools  was  a  deadening 
athletocracy  and  it  was  not  without  some 
justification  that  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  contemptuously 
of  "the  flannelled  fool  at  the  wicket,  and 
the  muddied  oaf  in  the  goal.""  Athletic 
competition,  fanned  by  publicity,  looked 
at  one  time  like  defeating  the  major  ends  of 
education. 

I  think  that  we  have  lived  through  that 
most  dangerous  phase  and  are  gaining  a 
better  balanced  view.  There  is  happily  no 
fear  that  boys  will  ever  cease  to  admire 
physical  prowess  or  that  games  keenly 
played  will  ever  lose  their  singular  value 
and  charm;  and  in  days  when  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  some  measure  of  publicity, 
that  bogey  of  all  good  English  school- 
masters is  coming  to  be  despised  rather 
than  feared. 

It  is  only  lately  that  physical  education 
apart  from  the  elements  of  it  that  games 
provide,  has  been  taken  seriously  in  our 
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schools;  and  much  remains  to  be  done. 
We  have  Uved  too  long  in  the  assumption 
that  "the  trivial  round"  of  regular  games 
will  provide  for  a  boy's  physical  well-being 
and  "furnish  all  he  ought  to  ask"  of 
healthy  growth  of  body.  Too  long  we  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  out  of  22  or  30 
boys  without  special  athletic  aptitude  set 
to  play  a  game  of  cricket  or  football,  a 
number  will  get  but  partial  muscular 
exercise  and  some  will  find  boredom  rather 
than  zest  in  their  effort  to  play  a  game  in 
which  they  have  little  skill  natural  or  ac- 
quired. Such  is  the  defect  of  excessive  em- 
phasis upon  the  moral  value  of  team 
games.  One  task  of  the  present  generation 
is  to  supplement  games  by  a  well-devised 
system  of  physical  training,  better  suited  to 
the  physical  character  and  the  psychology 
of  our  boys  than  any  which  is  available  at 
second-hand  from  Scandinavia,  the  British 
Army,  or  our  national  Elementary  Schools. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  I  should  say  a 
word  about  the  military  training  which  oc- 
cupies some  of  the  time  free  for  outdoor 
activity  in  our  schools.  The  volunteer 
movement  started  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  about  the  time  of  the  Crimean 


War,  and  from  that  time  onward  many 
Public  Schools  had  bands  of  enthusiasts 
who  dressed  up  and  paraded  from  time  to 
time  and  practised  rifle  shooting.  At  Marl- 
borough they  were  known  to  the  unwarlike 
majority  as  "the  Bugshooters."  The  great 
change  came  in  1908  with  Lord  Haldane's 
creation  of  the  Territorial  Force  for  na- 
tional defence.  The  Public  Schools  were 
then  called  upon  to  provide  contingents  of 
an  Officers  Training  Corps  and  so  to  fill  an 
essential  place  in  the  national  defence 
system.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  elasticity  of  our 
schools  that  they  readily  digested  this  un- 
familiar function  of  school-life;  but  once 
digested  it  has  become  firmly  embodied. 
The  Officers  Training  Corps  was  justified 
by  the  War,  when  it  was  useful  to  have  a 
large  supply  of  young  men  trained  in  the 
elements  of  military  leadership.  How  far, 
in  these  later  days,  the  need  for  it  exists, 
and  whether  on  broad  educational  grounds 
military  training  should  have  any  place  in 
school  hfe,  are  diflScult  questions  to  which 
I  shall  not  venture  to  supply  an  answer.  So 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  boys  accept  voluntary  member- 
ship of  the  Corps  as  a  duty,  with  tolerance 
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but  without  much  enthusiasm.  I  rather 
grudge  the  time  it  takes,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  breeds  any  spirit  of  militarism  in  our 
schools. 

In  connection  with  the  curriculum 
I  would  suggest  that  a  defect  of  our  tradi- 
tional practice  lies  in  the  large  preponder- 
ance of  school  hours  during  which  we  try 
to  teach  boys  over  that  during  which  we 
let  them  teach  themselves.  Many  of  them 
leave  us  for  the  Universities  far  too  de- 
pendent upon  their  teachers  and  without 
the  important  discovery  that  the  greater 
part  of  education  is  self-education.  It  is 
the  teacher's  first  duty  to  assist  this  dis- 
covery, and  I  believe  that  here  in  Andover, 
with  your  relatively  short  weekly  attend- 
ance of  classes  you  could  teach  us  much  in 
this  respect. 

The  dominant  building  in  the  typical 
English  boarding-school  is  the  School 
Chapel,  which  stands  to  express  the  princi- 
ple, explicit  in  many  foundations,  and  im- 
plicit in  almost  all,  that  they  are  places  of 
Christian  education.  The  term  "Public 
School  religion"  has  unhappily  been  much 
used  lately,  and  it  has  been  made  the 
theme  of  some  rather  unprofitable  discus- 
sion in  the  Press  and  elsewhere.  It  is  an 
unsatisfactory  phrase,  in  so  far  as  religion 
is  not  to  be  defined  by  the  social  communi- 
ty in  which  it  is  practised;  and  it  is  used 
mostly  by  critics  who  find  fault  with  us  for 
not  following  the  particular  shade  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  religious  habit  to  which 
they  are  themselves  attached.  A  number  of 
our  schools  are  in  fact  associated  by  tradi- 
tion and  patronage  with  certain  types  of 
Churchmanship  current  in  our  various  and 
comprehensive  Established  Church;  but 
in  most  we  have  boys  who  come  from 
homes  where  widely  different  variety  of 
religious  practice,  or  none,  is  followed,  and 
our  aim  is  to  make  our  Chapel  Services  of 
a  simple  kind  in  which  boys  will  retain 
or  gain  familiarity  with  the  English 
Prayer  Book  and  find  through  its  Offices, 
simplified  and  adapted  to  school  use,  a 
means  for  the  expression  of  corporate 
worship.  In  most  schools  a  short  morning 
Service  is  held  daily,  and  on  Sundays  all 
boys  attend  morning  and  evening  Services, 
at  one  of  which  a  sermon  is  preached  by 
the  headmaster,  a  clerical  member  of  the 
staff,  or  a  visiting  preacher.   In  many 


School  Chapels  voluntary  serv  ices  are  held 
at  other  times,  and  in  all  the  attendance  of 
boys  at  the  Holy  Communion  is  voluntary. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  descriVje  school 
services.  As  you  know,  they  have  a  strongly 
corporate  character  and  they  are  essential- 
ly the  expression  of  a  corporate  Christian 
devotion.  In  many  schools  they  are  the 
only  normal  occasions  upon  which  the 
whole  community  meets  under  one  roof. 
They  are  criticized  on  contradictory- 
grounds,  for  tiring  boys  of  public  worship 
by  their  frequency,  and  for  spoiling  the 
taste  for  ordinary  worship  in  parish 
churches  by  their  hearty  and  congrega- 
tional character.  A  sounder  criticism,  I 
believe,  would  be  that  they  may  easily 
become  so  heartily  vocal  as  to  give  little 
chance  to  boys  and  masters  w-ho  attend 
them  to  learn  how  to  worship.  It  is  far 
less  common  now  than  it  was  a  generation 
ago  for  schoolmasters  to  be  in  Holy 
Orders,  and  the  lay  headmaster  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  But  most  schools 
have  a  few  clergymen  on  their  teaching 
staff,  and  an  increasing  number  are  ap- 
pointing Chaplains  with  little  or  no  teach- 
ing duty. 

I  often  think  that  boys  of  today  are  con- 
spicuously interested  in  religion,  and  the 
free  discussion  of  religion  is  now  socially 
tolerable,  as  it  has  not  always  been:  but  a 
boy's  religious  interest  is  often  practical 
rather  than  doctrinal,  and  it  marks  a  natur- 
al and  healthy  reaction  to  the  departmen- 
tal view  which  has  alienated  many  edu- 
cated Englishmen  from  institutional  re- 
ligion. For  Christianity  is  not  a  depart- 
ment of  life,  but  a  quality  of  life  in  all  its 
activities,  and  the  first  object  of  a  Christian 
schoolmaster,  as  most  of  us  see  it,  is  to  in- 
duce into  the  society  which  he  serves  a 
Christian  quality  of  life,  which  must  be 
strengthened  by,  but  which  should  spread 
far  beyond  the  habits  of  prayer  and  wor- 
ship practised  by  each  member  individual- 
ly and  by  the  society  as  a  whole.  In  other 
words,  Chapel  Services  and  religious 
teaching  (which  is  regular  in  all  our 
schools)  are  valuable  just  so  far  as  they 
supply  a  motive  and  reason  for  Christian 
living  to  the  society  and  to  each  of  its 
members. 

And  so  I  come  to  the  last  aspect  of  my 
subject  that  I  have  time  to  touch  upon  this 
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evening — the  arrangement  and  occupa- 
tions of  our  social  life  together.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  most  interesting  to  my  audience, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  most  difficult  for  me 
to  communicate  in  a  few  words.  For  as 
you  yourselves  know,  the  real  life  of  a 
school  must  be  seen  and  felt  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Our  typical  domestic  arrangement  is  by 
Houses,  which  are  units  of  about  50  boys 
(sometimes  less  and  in  a  few  cases  consider- 
ably more)  living  and  sleeping  and  feeding 
under  one  roof  and  the  care  of  a  house- 
master, who  is  sometimes  aided  by  a  junior 
master.  Games  and  some  other  social  acti- 
ties  are  organized  by  Houses.  In  some 
schools  the  House  comes  near  to  being  an 
exclusive  social  unit,  and  all  except  senior 
boys,  who  have  made  a  public  position  for 
themselves  in  the  school,  must  choose 
their  friends  from  the  small  society  in 
which  they  live.  This  social  exclusiveness 
and  the  growth  of  an  exaggerated  House 
spirit  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  serious  danger  to 
the  common  life  of  a  big  school,  and  I 
think  that  schools  such  as  Wellington  and 
Marlborough  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
large  part  of  their  Houses  centralized,  shar- 
ing common  meals  as  you  do  here.  In  some 
schools  boys  live  in  private  rooms,  or  two  or 
three  boys  share  small  rooms.  The  single 
rooms  are  sometimes  dormitories  as  well 
as  studies,  but  more  often  boys  sleep  in 
larger  rooms,  either  divided  into  cubicles 
or  open,  which  you  would  think  i^arracks. 

(And  here  let  me  say  that  in  none  of  the 
many  English  schools  that  I  have  visited 
have  I  seen  boys'  rooms  that  approach 
your  own  in  size,  convenience,  light  or 
warmth.  Indeed  you  may  take  it  as  un- 
questionable truth  that  in  plant  and  ac- 
commodation of  all  kinds,  in  the  size  and 
equipment  of  your  administrative  staff,  in 
your  hygienic  arrangements  and  in  your 
cuisine,  you  are  provided  for  on  a  scale  and 
in  a  manner  that  the  most  magnificent  and 
richly  endowed  of  English  schools  cannot 
approach.  Some  of  our  schools  may  have 
the  glamour  of  a  historic  antiquity  that 
neither  art  nor  munificence  can  reproduce, 
but  the  life  of  an  English  schooU^oy  must 
seem  to  all  of  you  in  many  respects 
cramped  and  sordid.  But  I  must  not  give 
rein  to  the  unlovely  passion  of  envy). 

In  many  schools  the  arrangement  of  liv- 


ing is  much  more  communal  than  that 
which  I  have  so  far  described.  Boys  not 
only  sleep  in  public,  but  they  live  in  com- 
mon rooms  sometimes,  as  at  Winchester, 
each  with  a  sort  of  private  bureau  of  his 
own,  and  sometimes  with  no  home  of  his 
own  but  a  school  desk  or  two.  I  may 
claim,  without  much  pride,  that  the  ex- 
treme of  communal  life  is  to  be  found  at 
Marlborough,  where  over  200  boys  live 
together  for  a  phase  of  their  school  life  in 
a  great  barn-like  room,  with  no  possibility 
of  indoor  privacy  at  all.  Here  they  learn 
social  tolerance  rather  than  refinement  of 
manners,  and  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  will  have  access  to  smaller 
common  rooms  or  to  private  studies. 

But  whatever  its  geographical  arrange- 
ment may  be,  our  social  lite  is  in  some  re- 
spects strikingly  different  from  yours. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  Public 
Schools  have  inherited  an  essentially  aris- 
tocratic tradition.  Our  boys  come  largely 
from  the  homes  of  public  servants,  profes- 
sional men  and  country  gentlemen,  where, 
though  there  may  be  little  money,  there  is 
a  definite  standard  of  culture,  and  it  is 
these,  rather  than  the  sons  of  the  wealthier 
men  of  business  who  set  the  standard  at 
school.  Their  earlier  education  is  not,  like 
your  own,  at  national  primary  and  second- 
ary schools — in  some  ways  I  wish  it  were — 
but  at  private  schools  which  exist  to  feed 
our  schools  and  which  sometimes  rather 
inappropriately  anticipate  our  character- 
istics. The  result  is  that  they  are  apt  to  as- 
sume meml)ership  of  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  I  must  call  an  officer  class, 
and  though  this  assumption  may  be  in 
some  ways  antiquated,  it  is  compre- 
hensible if  one  remembers  the  exclusive 
demand  which  was  once  made  upon  our 
schools  to  supply  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
home  and  imperial  public  services,  and 
what  are  traditionally  called  the  learned 
professions. 

These  considerations  may  perhaps  ex- 
plain the  emphasis  we  give  to  authority, 
law  and  order  among  our  boys.  Boys  of 
suitable  age  and  intelligence  are  given 
authority  in  every  group — in  the  common 
room  or  dormitory,  as  Well  as  in  the  House 
and  there  is  very  little  supervision  by 
masters  of  life  outside  the  classroom.  School 
Prefects  in  most  schools  have  a  distinct  and 
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direct  responsibility  to  the  headmaster  lor 
general  good  order  and  tone  of  the  school. 
With  responsibility  go  privilege  and  execu- 
tive power,  and  this  is  the  place  of  those 
institutions  which  interest  and  shock  so 
many  outside  observers,  "fagging"  and 
corporal  punishment.  I  have  not  time  to 
enlarge  upon  these:  I  will  only  say  that 
their  exercise  is  being  constantly  modified, 
and  that  in  some  schools  they  are  almost 
fallen  out  of  use.  I  regard  both  as  rather 
primitive  institutions  which,  though  liable 
to  abuse,  are  useful  and  even  beneficent 
(chiefly  to  the  boy  under  authority;  in  a 
school  where  the  tone  is  good  and  the  stan- 
dard of  duty  and  public  service  high.  But, 
like  other  primitive  institutions,  they  are 
spoiled  when  a  progressive  social  sense 
questions  their  reasonableness  and  makes 
us  self-conscious  in  their  use,  and  I  think 
they  will  soon  disappear  from  all  but  the 
most  conservative  schools.  For  ser\'ice 
should  be  given  rather  than  demanded,  and 
laws  and  rules  exist  to  make  themselves 
unnecessary.  Yet  I  am  sure  that  the  great- 
est contribution  of  our  schools  to  society 
has  been  to  implant  in  many  boys  the 
sense  of  social  service,  readiness  to  take 
responsibility,  and  respect  and  loyalty 
to  authority;  and  if  some  of  the  instru- 
ments of  such  education  are  getting  out  of 
date,  we  must  find  others  to  do  a  similar 
work  in  a  changed  society. 

Here  in  Andover  I  am  conscious  of  a 
more  democratic  social  tradition,  and 
what  strikes  me  most  is  not  only  the  de- 
lightful informal  friendliness  of  all  your 
mutual  relations,  but  the  obvious  growth 
of  personal  freedom  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  individual  boy.  You 
have  much  to  teach  us,  and  I  recall  the 
wise  advice  given  by  a  famous  man  to  a 
Marlborough  boy  about  to  leave  school, 
where  he  had  been  a  leading  boy,  for  Ox- 
ford. "Up  till  now,"  he  said,  "you  have 
been  looking  after  other  people.  Now  yovi 
have  got  to  look  after  yourself,  and  that  is 
a  much  harder  thing  to  do."" 

One  interesting  reaction  to  social  tradi- 


tion appears  to  me  both  in  American  and 
in  English  schools.  You,  with  your  demo- 
cratic tradition,  have  organized  your  un- 
official school  life  in  Fraternities,  which,  so 
far  as  I  can  understand  mysteries,  seem  to 
me  to  contain  characteristics  of  authority 
and  subordination  which  belong  to  a 
different  social  tradition.  While  we  have 
solved  the  problem  of  unoccupied  leisure 
which  so  much  troubled  our  predecessors 
by  filling  our  spare  time  with  ever\-  sort  of 
quite  informal  activity,  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  developments  in  our  Public 
Schools  is  the  great  increase  in  recent 
years  of  musical,  artistic  and  dramatic 
effort,  of  the  keen  study  of  nature  in  the 
countryside  and  of  informal  societies  for 
all  kinds  of  study,  literary,  scientific  and 
social.  All  these  are  encouraged  by  mas- 
ters, but  they  are  left  to  the  enterprise  of 
individual  boys  and  are  quite  outside  the 
regular  school  curriculum.  Our  problem 
now  is  not  to  fill  time,  but  to  find  time. 

I  gave  to  this  lecture  the  sub-title  of  "a 
study  of  Tradition  and  Freedom."  Its 
relevance  is  perhaps  implicit  rather  than 
explicit.  But  as  I  compare  the  schools  I 
know  well  with  this  new  scene  of  delightful 
experience  I  am  tempted  to  risk  the  gener- 
alization that  while  we  through  tradition 
are  discovering  new  possibilities  of  free 
development,  you  are  enriching  the  free- 
dom which  is  your  birth-right  by  a  grow- 
ing consciousness  of  tradition.  While  both 
you  and  we  are  mainly  aw  are  of  our  differ- 
ence because  we  inherit  and  possess  so 
much  in  common.  A  ver\-  wise  friend  of 
mine  lately  said  that  twin  spectres  haunt 
a  successful  boarding-school — self-satisfac- 
tion and  self-deception:  certainly  his 
words  have  haunted  me,  and  it  is  above 
all  with  thought  of  the  opportunity  that 
you  have  given  me  to  escape  from  self- 
satisfaction,  from  the  danger  of 

"the  heart  that  lives  alone, 
Hous'd  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the  Kind', 

that  I  thank  you  for  your  generous  wel- 
come and  for  your  patient  hearing. 
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ALUMNI  FUND  GATHERING 


ON  Friday,  May  i  7,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  organization, 
a  group  of  about  fifty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumni  Fund  Association 
met  at  Andover.  They  had  come  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Trustees,  an  invita- 
tion suggested  by  Mr.  John  W.  Prentiss, 
'94,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Fund.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  give  those  graduates  who  were  raising 
money  for  the  Academy  a  chance  to  see  the 
school  under  working  conditions  and  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  its  purposes  and 
educational  facilities  so  that  they  might 
talk  from  first-hand  knowledge  to  their 
classmates  when  soliciting  contribu- 
tions. 

The  graduates  met  at  two  o'clock  at 
George  Washington  Hall  on  one  of  Ando- 
ver's  loveliest  spring  afternoons.  After  a 
short  address  of  welcome  by  Headmaster 
Fuess,  they  separated  into  small  groups 
and  under  especially  appointed  faculty 
guides  were  taken  to  see  any  features  of 
the  school  which  interested  them — the 
athletic  fields,  the  Art  Museum,  the  Libra- 
ry, the  laboratories,  the  classrooms,  or  the 
Sanctuary.  At  4.30  they  met  at  the  home 
of  Headmaster  and  Mrs.  Fuess  for  tea,  and 
at  seven  gathered  at  the  Commons,  to- 
gether with  the  faculty,  for  dinner.  At  the 
head  table  sat  Mr.  John  W.  Prentiss,  '94, 


Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Alumni  Fund;  Headmaster  Fuess;  Mr. 
James  C.  Sawyer,  '90,  Treasurer;  Mr. 
Oliver  G.  Jennings,  '83,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Board;  Mr.  F.  Abbott  Goodhue,  '02, 
recently  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
Mr.  S.  H.  E.  Freund,  Class  Agent  for 
1897;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Stevens,  Class  Agent 
for  '76;  and  Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Fund. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  spoke  briefly,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  their  remarks  was  that 
the  occasion  had  been  so  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable that  it  should  be  repeated  annually 
in  the  form  of  a  general  Alumni  Day  to  be 
held  either  in  the  spring  or  the  fall  to  which 
all  graduates  should  be  invited.  Mr.  Saw- 
yer spoke  in  addition  of  the  splendid  bene- 
factions Mr.  Thomas  Cochran,  '90,  had 
made  to  the  school  and  of  the  quiet,  unas- 
suming way  in  which  his  gifts  had  been  be- 
stowed. At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  it 
was  voted  that  a  message  of  affectionate 
greeting  be  sent  to  Mr.  Cochran.  Dr.  Fuess 
described  the  new  dormitory,  Rockwell 
House,  and  the  new  infirmary,  and  while 
he  made  no  appeal  for  money  at  this  time, 
mentioned  several  needs  of  the  Academy 
such  as  retiring  allowances  for  the  staff, 
the  remodeling  of  Bulfinch  Hall  for  class- 
rooms, and  a  new  gymnasium.  Mr. 
Prentiss's  speech  is  given  herewith. 


MR.  PRENTISS'S  ADDRESS 


We  graduates  of  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover,  have  gathered  together  today 
in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  because  we  are  interested  in 
the  school  and  because  the  school  is  inter- 
ested in  us. 

Sometimes  we  do  not  realize,  after  we 
leave  the  school,  how  important  we  are  to 
it  and  how  increasingly  important  we 
grow  as  the  years  go  on.  In  the  case  of  the 
endowed  school  or  college  the  good-will 
of  the  graduates,  their  interest  in  the 
school,  and  their  pocketbooks  are  very 
essential.  We  spend  two  or  three  years  at 


the  school  and  four  years  at  college,  and 
then  we  spend  forty  or  fifty  years  of 
life  which  has  been  materially  helped, 
not  only  by  the  education  that  we  got  at 
school  or  college  but  by  the  associations 
and  friendships  that  we  made  and  which 
last  with  us  until  we  die. 

Andover,  I  think,  has  an  endowment  of 
about  six  million  dollars,  and  in  addition 
to  that  it  has  its  lovely  buildings  and 
physical  equipment.  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  saying  that  the  endowed  funds  and  the 
physical  equipment  have  been  provided 
almost  entirely  by  the  graduates.  We  have 
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one  graduate,  Mr.  Thomas  Cochran  of 
New  York,  who  has  given  large  sums.  We 
have  many  other  graduates  who  have  given 
substantial  funds,  and  of  our  nine  or  ten 
thousand  living  graduates  I  suppose  that 
75%  of  them  have  contributed  something. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  colleges 
— Harvard  College,  for  example,  has  en- 
dowed funds  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  90%  of  it  came  from 
the  graduates.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
Yale,  or  to  Princeton.  These  three  great 
educational  institutions  have  been  sup- 
ported for  hundreds  of  years  (in  the  case  of 
Harvard,  it  will  be  three  hundred  years 
next  year)  by  the  affection  and  interest 
and  the  financial  gifts  of  their  graduates. 

While  we  have  been  exceptionally  for- 
tunate at  Andover  in  having  some  rich 
graduates  who  have  given  most  generously 
to  the  school,  we  must  remember  that  the 
real  support  for  the  school  is  coming  from 
the  graduate  body  at  large,  and  therefore 
I  have  been  anxious  to  do  what  I  could  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  our  graduates  in 
our  school.  That  is  why  I  suggested  that  we 
have  this  meeting  here  today.  I  wanted  it 
to  be  a  meeting  of  graduates,  not  only  of 
the  class  agents  and  the  directors  of  the 
Alumni  Fund  and  the  members  of  the 
Alumni  Advisory  Council  but  also  of  other 
graduates  who  are  just  as  important  to  the 
school,  although  they  do  not,  at  the  mo- 
ment, happen  to  hold  some  official  posi- 
tion. I  have  had  a  feeling  that  if  we  could 
get  three  men  in  each  class  working  active- 
ly among  their  classmates,  we  could  stimu- 
late and  hold  the  interest  of  the  graduate. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Alumni  Fvmd,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little 
about  the  Fund.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you 
for  any  money  today,  but  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  not  only  for  money  in  the  future 
but  also  for  individual  efforts  on  your  part 
to  get  your  classmates  or  others  to  sub- 
scribe. 

The  Alumni  Fund  was  started  in  1906, 
and  so  next  year  we  will  be  thirty  years 
old.  Since  1906  the  total  amount  of  money 
subscribed  has  been  approximately  S477,- 
000,  so  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial sum  and  that  the  Alumni  Fund 
has  justified  its  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  detailed  figures  are  not 


so  good.  For  example,  in  the  first  year 
$9,784  was  subscribed;  in  the  tenth 
year  $10,444  ^'^^  subscribed,  an  increase 
in  the  annual  subscription  of  less  than 
$1 ,000  in  a  period  often  years.  The  great- 
est year  was  the  year  of  our  1 50th  Anni- 
versary, and  it  was  also  the  prosperous 
winter  of  1927-1928.  In  that  year  $50,000 
was  subscribed.  Of  course,  that  was  a 
special  year,  and  thousands  of  the  gradu- 
ates were  returning  to  the  school  on  ac- 
count of  its  1 50th  Anniversary. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Fund,  only  640 
men  subscribed.  Last  year  1,338  men  suts- 
scribed.  The  total  amount  of  money  sub- 
scribed, however,  last  year,  was  only 
$14,000  as  against  $9,700  in  the  first  year. 
So  that  we  have  a  situation  where  the  sub- 
scription today,  as  we  approach  our  30th 
birthday,  is  only  about  50%  more  than  it 
was  thirty  years  ago  when  640  men  sub- 
scribed $9,700. 

Last  year  the  $14,000  subscribed  meant 
only  an  average  subscription  of  about 
$1.50  from  a  total  of  something  over 
9,000  graduates.  In  eighteen  classes  last 
year  1 0%  of  the  class,  or  less,  contributed 
and  in  five  classes,  5%  of  the  class,  or  less, 
contributed. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  very  disappointing 
showing.  It  can  be  attributed  to  several 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  been 
having  dreadfully  hard  times  in  this 
country,  and  our  9,000  graduates  are  pro- 
iaably  considerably  poorer  than  they  were 
five  years  ago.  There  is,  however,  the  im- 
portant question  of  solicitation  of  the 
funds.  In  1927  and  1928  the  Fund  pro- 
duced $50,000,  due,  of  course,  to  active 
solicitation  on  account  of  our  1 50th  Anni- 
versary. Last  year  the  Fund  dropped  to 
$14,000.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  solicita- 
tion last  year  was  not  so  active.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  should  like  to  get  three 
men  from  every  class  to  stimulate  their 
classmates'  interest  in  the  Academy  and 
their  financial  interest  in  the  Fund. 

Phillips  Academy  has  approximately 
9,500  living  graduates.  If  we  could  collect 
an  average  of  $10  a  year  apiece,  that 
would  be  $95,000  a  year  and  such  a  sum 
as  that  would,  of  course,  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  school  and  to  the  students.  Per- 
haps that  is  too  much  to  hope  for,  but  I 
do  think  that  our  average  ought  to  be  at 
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least  $5  per  graduate  every  year.  If  we 
could  do  that  we  would  get  $50,000  a 
year,  and  $50,000  a  year  amounts  to  5% 
on  a  million  dollars;  also,  $50,000  a  year 
would  provide  many  scholarships  and 
help  many  deserving  boys  through  school. 

A  number  of  the  classes  have  been  sub- 
scribing funds  for  scholarships,  but  no  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  these  scholarships 
because  some  people  have  thought  that  it 
might  embarrass  the  boys  if  it  was  made 
public  in  the  Bulletin  that  they  received 
financial  aid.  Rather  than  call  these  sums 
scholarships  I  would  like  to  call  them 
prizes,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  known, 
for  example,  that  my  class  had  two  or 
three  prize  scholars  who  had  won  the 
prizes  subscribed  by  the  class  of  1894.  I 
would  like  to  make  it  a  distinction  for 
these  boys  to  win  a  prize.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  competition  between  the  classes, 
both  under-graduate  and  graduate  classes. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  competition  in  the 
school,  itself,  as  to  which  class  in  school 
had  the  greatest  number  of  prize  scholars, 
and  I  would  like  a  competition  between 
the  graduate  classes  as  to  which  could 
provide  the  greatest  number  of  prizes. 

We  have,  in  the  school  now,  1 10  sons  of 
99  fathers  who  were  graduates  of  Phillips 
Academy.  I  think  that  is  a  splendid  record 
to  have  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  boys 
actually  in  the  school  who  are  sons  of 
former  graduates.  I  doubt  if  any  of  our 
other  schools  or  colleges  can  show  such  a 
record.  I  would  like  to  form  those  99 
fathers  into  a  special  committee,  if  it  were 
possible,  because  if  they  think  well  enough 
of  the  school  to  send  their  boys  here,  after 
having  gone  through  it  themselves,  then 
they  ought  to  think  well  enough  of  the 
school  to  help  it  in  other  ways  or  get  other 
people  to  help  it. 


This  school  has  advanced  tremendously 
in  the  last  thirty  years.  It  has  probably 
gone  ahead  in  the  last  thirty  years  more 
than  it  did  in  the  1 20  years  of  its  previous 
existence.  Its  progress  has  been  due  to  its 
Headmasters  and  to  its  teachers  and  to  the 
character  of  its  boys,  but  its  progress  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  its 
graduates.  It  was  a  good  many  years  ago 
when  they  got  a  group  of  Andover  gradu- 
ates to  contribute  $200,000  to  buy  the  old 
Theological  Seminary,  and  that  $200,000 
bought  the  land  where  Samuel  Phillips 
Hall  and  George  Washington  Hall  and 
the  Library  and  the  Art  Gallery  and  this 
building  stand.  What  a  fortunate  thing  it 
was  that  the  Headmaster  and  the  Trustees 
of  that  period  had  the  foresight  to  acquire 
that  property  for  so  little  money. 

In  1 91 9  we  had  the  Phillips  Academy 
Endowment  Fund  Campaign.  As  I  re- 
member it,  we  sought  a  goal  of  one  and 
one-half  million  dollars,  and  we  exceeded 
it  by  a  large  amount.  In  that  same  year 
I  was  Treasurer  of  the  Harvard  Endow- 
ment Fund  Campaign,  and  I  remember 
very  distinctly  that  Andover  did  ver^'  much 
better  in  its  campaign  than  Harvard  did, 
although,  at  that  time,  Andover  probably 
did  not  have  more  than  7,000  graduates 
whereas  Harvard  had  50,000.  Since  that 
time  Tom  Cochran,  bless  his  heart,  has 
not  only  poured  his  own  money  into  the 
school  but  has  made  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  us 
chip  in.  We  cannot,  however,  in  the  years 
to  come,  rely  on  the  efforts  of  one  man. 
We  must  rely  on  the  eflforts  and  the  love 
and  the  generosity  of  all  of  our  graduates 
and  therefore  I  say  to  you,  who  are  assem- 
bled here,  that  it  ought  to  be  our  duty  and 
our  pleasure  to  go  forth  among  our  fellow 
graduates  and  make  this  Phillips  Academy 
Alumni  Fund  a  lasting  success. 
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HERE  AND  THERE 

By  John  B.  Hawes,  III 


On  July  9,  1934,  stakes  were  laid  out 
for  Rockwell  House,  the  new  dormitory  for 
Juniors,  and  actual  operations  began  with 
the  arrival  of  the  steam-shovel  three  days 
later.  Completed  in  time  to  house  gradu- 
ates at  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-seventh 
Commencement  Exercises  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, it  sounds  the  final  death-knell  of  the 
so-called  "boarding-house  era"  of  the 
School  and  stands  today  as  the  "ne  plus 
ultra"  of  modern  dormitory  construction, 
filling  out  the  long-regretted  gap  in  the 

West  Quadrangle. 

*  *  * 

Sometime  in  the  first  week  of  July, 
twenty-one  track  athletes  of  Harvard  and 
Yale,  accompanied  by  coaches,  managers, 
athletic  directors,  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters, will  embark  on  the  S.S.  Cham- 
plain  for  England,  where  they  will  meet 
the  combined  team  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge runners  at  the  White  City  Stadium, 
London,  on  July  20.  To  be  a  member  of  the 
Harvard-Yale  team,  which  takes  this  trip 
only  once  in  every  four  years,  is  the  highest 
ambition  of  every  track  candidate  in  both 
universities,  and  Phillips  Academy  extends 
her  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to 
K.  S.  Brown,  P.  A.  '31,  Yale  captain  and 
holder  of  the  world's  record  in  the  pole 
vauh,  E.  E.  Calvin,  P.  A.  '31,  T.  A.  Ritz- 
man,  P.  A.  '31,  N.  L.  Cahners,  P. A.  '32, 
John  Dorman,  P.  A.  '32,  and  John  Bad- 
man,  P.  A.  '33,  who  have  won  this  distinc- 
tion in  their  college  career.  The  team  was 
selected  after  the  Harvard-Yale  University 
and  Freshman  Meets  at  New  Haven,  May 
25,  and  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
eleven  other  Andover  men  won  either  let- 
ters or  numerals  at  that  time. 

*  *  * 

Almost  monotonous  to  the  spectators 
was  the  "bone-crushing"  technique  em- 
ployed by  the  Andover  track  team  in  the 
annual  meet  with  Exeter  on  June  i.  The 
most  dramatic  moment  of  the  day  was 
provided  by  Exeter,  however,  when  her 
crippled  pole-vault  star,  Beltzner,  who 
was  suffering  from  a  pulled  tendon  and 


was  consequently  good  for  only  one  jump, 
cleared  the  standards  to  win  first  place 
after  all  other  competitors  had  failed.  For 
chivalry  and  sportsmanship  the  palm 
should  go  to  Adam  Wolf,  Andover  captain, 
who  in  the  al^sence  of  Captain  Kerr  of 
Exeter,  his  arch-rival  in  the  dashes,  was 
able  to  win  both  his  races  quite  handily. 
Not  content  with  these  hollow  victories, 
Wolf  sent  one  of  his  gold  medals  to  the 
Exeter  infirmary,  where  Kerr  was  con- 
fined. 

*    *  * 

A  source  of  great  curiosity — and  also 
envy — is  the  school-teacher's  long  sum- 
mer vacation  and  how  he  spends  it.  Strange 
to  say,  he  does  not  pass  the  summer  in 
libraries  or  laboratories,  as  public  opinion 
seems  to  insist  is  the  case.  The  faculty  of 
Phillips  Academy  can  be  regarded  as  a 
representative  body  in  this  respect,  and 
the  summer  plans  of  a  few  of  the  Hill- 
dwellers  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Fuess,  with  Mr.  M.  L.  Shields  as 
his  "fidus  Achates,"  is  going  to  take  a 
short  but  intensive  tour  of  a  few  of  Eng- 
land's better  public  schools. ...  The  Dan- 
ube, pursuing  its  even  and,  as  yet,  un- 
troubled course,  will  be  the  scene  of  ac- 
tivities for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Blackmer 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Graham  Baldwin, 
who  intend  to  journey  down  the  river  in 
two  contrivances  of  German  extraction, 
known  as  Faltboots.  The  outcome  of  their 
voyage  is  awaited  by  the  rest  of  the  Faculty 
with  breathless  anticipation. .  .  .  Mr.  Vern- 
on B.  Hagenbuckle  is  summering  at  Lyle 
Phillips'  White  Mountain  Polo  Ranch. .  .  . 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee  and  Mr.  D.  H. 
van  der  Stucken  will  be  in  France  and 
Germany  respectively,  while  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr.,  will  re- 
visit England  and  Balliol.  .  .  .  West  to  Cal- 
ifornia goes  Mr.  John  C.  Gray  and  in  the 
northern  wilds  of  Maine  Mr.  James  C. 
Graham,  that  ardent  disciple  of  old  Wal- 
ton, will  be  fishing.  Of  statistical  interest 
would  be  a  computation  of  the  total 
mileage  covered  by  the  Faculty. 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY- SE\'ENTH  ANNUAL 

COMMENCEMENT 


OX  Sunday  afternoon,  June  9,  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon  was  de- 
livered in  the  Academy  Chapel  by 
the  Reverend  Willard  L.  Sperry,  D.D.,  of 
Harvard  University.  Dr.  Sperry  preached 
the  value  of  a  good  conscience,  quoting 
Corinthians  16:9,  '"For  a  great  door  and 
effectual  is  opened  unto  me,  and  there  are 
many  adversaries."" 

Dr.  Sperry  derived  from  that  passage  the 
interesting  postulate  that  snap  judgments 
and  slips  of  the  tongue  ever  serve  to  reveal 
the  inner  man.  In  his  conclusion,  addressed 
to  the  graduating  class,  he  advised  them 
never  to  underestimate  their  adversaries, 
pointing  out  that  down  through  the  ages 
the  great  scholars  and  saints  have  always 
clearly  seen  their  opponents  before  suc- 
cessfully engaging  them  in  combat.  The 
modern  world,  he  warned,  is  no  place  for 
Utopian  dreamers.  Before  the  service  Mr. 
Luther  Noss  of  the  faculty  gave  an  organ 
recital.  Dr.  Fuess  presided,  assisted  by  the 
Reverend  A.  G.  Baldwin,  School  Minister. 
Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carl  F.  Pfat- 
teicher,  the  school  choir  ably  sang  the 
anthems  and  responses. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  annual  compe- 
tition for  the  C.  F.  Cutter  prizes  for  pro- 
ficiency on  orchestral  instruments,  for  the 
Frank  van  der  Stucken  prizes  for  pro- 
ficiency in  organ  playing,  and  for  the 
prizes  for  proficiency  in  piano  playing 
\\  as  held  in  the  Academy  Chapel  before  a 
large   and   appreciative  audience. 

The  annual  award  of  school  prizes,  in- 
cluding numerous  scholarships,  took  place 
in  the  Meeting  Room  on  Wednesday 
morning  with  Dr.  Fuess  presiding,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Horace  M.  Poynter  and  Mr.  G. 
Grenville  Benedict  of  the  faculty.  The  an- 
nouncements were  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded by  the  student  body,  and  by  the 
many  parents  and  members  of  the  faculty 
in  the  audience,  as  each  prize  winner 
stepped  upon  the  platform  to  receive  the 
coveted  envelopes  and  the  Headmaster's 
congratulations.  The  exercises  were  peri- 
odically interrupted  by  bursts  of  student 


singing  led  by  Mr.  John  B.  Hawes,  and  by 
the  customary  school  cheers  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty. 

The  thirty-second  annual  speaking  of 
original  essays  for  the  Potter  prizes  took 
place  in  George  Washington  auditorium 
on  Wednesday  evening,  with  Dr.  Fuess 
presiding.  Jack  M.  Ginsberg,  of  Xew  York, 
received  first  prize  for  his  ingenious  trans- 
position of  Lincoln"s  and  Davis's  roles  in 
the  dramatic  events  leading  up  to  the 
Civil  War,  entitled  ''History  As  It  Might 
Have  Been."  Second  prize  was  awarded  to 
John  Brumback  Spitzer,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
for  his  able  exposition,  "Alexander  Hamil- 
ton: Founder  of  American  Union." 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  Class  Day 
exercises  were  held  in  the  Meeting  Room. 
When  the  curtains  were  drawn,  the  audi- 
ence of  parents,  sisters,  sweethearts,  and 
classmates  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
mystified  by  the  spectacle  there  presented 
to  their  gaze,  but  by  referring  to  their  pro- 
grams they  discovered  that  the  paint- 
daubed  back-drop  and  assortment  of 
empty  barrels  and  stew  pots  purported  to 
be  "A  Hobo  Camp,""  that  the  occasion  was 
the  twenty-fifth  reunion  of  the  Class  of 
'35,  and  that  the  motley  crew  of  blackened 
ragmuflfins  sprawled  in  studied  ease  about 
an  imaginary  fire  were  indeed  the  class 
day  speakers,  the  double  quartet,  and 
a  supporting  cast  of  seniors.  The  Class 
Historian,  Newell  Brown,  opened  the  exer- 
cises with  amusing  anecdotes  and  remin- 
iscences of  four  years  on  Andover  Hill. 
Almost  completely  forgetting  the  "import- 
ant"" events,  he  devoted  most  of  his  talk  to 
the  insignificant  but  unforgettable  inci- 
dents that  everyone  recalls:  the  hardships 
of  preps  in  Junior  year,  water  fights  in 
favored  dormitories,  and  that  stirring  epi- 
sode of  a  year  or  tw  o  ago,  the  fire  at  Fos- 
ter's hen  house.  Charles  Wing,  as  Class 
Poet,  was  next  on  the  program,  with  his 
clever  Coleridgian  parody,  "The  Rime  of 
the  Ancient  Guzzler."'  Andrew  \Vingate 
then  delivered  the  Class  Oration,  in  which 
he    compared    Phillips   Academy    to  a 
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Detroit  automobile  factory,  showing  how 
identical  in  many  respects  are  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  making  a  car  and  de- 
veloping a  modern  scholar.  Charles  Meyer 
ended  the  program  by  wittily  prophesying 
where  the  natural  tendencies  of  his  class- 
mates would  land  them. 

The  annual  reception  of  the  Headmaster 
and  Mrs.  Fuess  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
Phelps  House  on  Thursday  afternoon  pro- 
vided one  of  the  most  colorful  and  enjoy- 
able occasions  of  the  week.  Under  the 
welcome  shade  of  ancient  elms,  the  throng 
of  parents,  teachers,  and  graduates  met 
old  friends  and  recalled  the  similar  occa- 
sion of  a  year  ago  when  the  weather  man, 
less  considerate  by  far,  routed  the  merry- 
makers with  a  deluge  of  wind  and  rain. 
On  Thursday  evening  came  the  time- 
honored  singing  on  the  steps  of  Samuel 
Phillips  Hall,  followed  by  the  premiere 
showing  in  nearby  George  Washington 
Meeting  Room  of  '"Becky  Sharp,"  the 
natural-color  adaptation  of  Thackeray's 
"Vanity  Fair." 

On  Friday  morning  came  the  impressive 
Commencement  exercises — still  called  the 
"Exhibition" — in  the  Academy  Chapel,  to 
which  marched  in  long  double  column  the 
youthful  candidates  for  diplomas,  preceded 
lay  Trustees  and  Faculty,  and  followed  by 
returning  alumni  and  other  guests  of  the 
school.  After  prayer  by  the  Reverend  A. 
Graham  Baldwin,  School  Minister,  Mr. 
John  L.  Phillips  of  the  faculty  presented 
the  names  of  seventeen  candidates  for  in- 
itiation into  the  Cum  Laude  Society.  The 
candidates  were:  John  Thurston  Beaty, 
Belton  AUyn  Burrows,  Ed%sard  Francis 
Cregg,  Harold  Cross,  Jr.,  George  Edward 
Dimock,  Jr.,  Arthur  Delma  Dyess,  Jr., 
Frederick  Bourne  Grant,  Charles  Bellows 
Hazeltine,  Jr.,  Ernest  Alfred  Johnson,  Jr., 
Charles  Appleton  Meyer,  Robert  Affleck 
Peelor,  Nlurray  Bisbee  Peppard,  John 
Brumback  Spitzer,  Kenneth  Richard  Stok- 
er, Kenneth  William  Tipping,  Doane 
Twombly,  and  Robert  Leroy  Wanamaker. 
The  Headmaster  then  introduced  John 
Huston  Finley,  LL.D.,  who  delivered  the 
address  to  the  graduating  class. 

Dr.  Fuess  then  awarded  the  five  major 
prizes  to  Seniors  at  Commencement.  "The 
Faculty  Prize,"  awarded  to  that  member 
of  the  graduating  class  who  has  main- 


tained the  highest  average  in  scholarship, 
founded  by  Sanford  H.  E.  Freund,  "97, 
went  to  Belton  Allyn  Burrows  of  Poquo- 
nock  Bridge,  Connecticut.  "The  Fuller 
Prize,"  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Senior  class  who,  having  been  in  Andover 
not  less  than  two  years,  has  best  exempli- 
fied and  upheld  in  his  life  and  work  at 
Andover  the  ideals  and  traditions  of  the 
school,  sustained  by  Samuel  Lester  FtiUer, 
"94,  was  won  by  Robert  Alexander  Sears  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  "The  Otis 
Prize,"  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Senior  class  who,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  school  for  at  least  three  years,  has  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Faculty  shown  the  greatest 
general  improvement,  sustained  by  Joseph 
Edward  Otis,  '88,  went  to  Donald  \Vallace 
Henr\-  of  Rye,  Xew  York.  "The  Yale 
Cup,"  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Senior  class  who  has  attained  the  highest 
proficiency  in  scholarship  and  athletics, 
was  won  by  Arthur  Delma  Dyess,  Jr.  of 
Houston,  Texas.  And  "The  Headmaster's 
Prize,""  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Senior  class  who  exhibits  most  fully  the 
qualities  of  cooperation  and  leadership, 
went  to  Frederick  Welby  Griffin,  of  Man- 
chester, Xew  Hampshire,  and  to  Winfield 
Xewton  Burdick.  Jr.,  of  South  Orange, 

After  the  presentation  oi  the  diplomas 
by  Henrv-  Lewis  Stimson,  LL.D.,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  exercises 
were  closed  by  singing  the  hymn  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Class  of  1825. 
"O  Lord  of  Hosts,  Almighty  King,""  and  a 
brief  prayer  and  benediction  deli\"ered  b\" 
the  Reverend  A.  Graham  Baldwin. 

At  one  o"clock  the  Alumni  Luncheon 
was  held  in  the  Borden  Gymnasium.  The 
Chairman  and  toastmaster  was  Robert 
Tyng  Bushnell,  "15,  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Alumni  Association.  Among  those 
present  at  the  head  table  were  Mr.  Philip 
L.  Reed  and  Mr.  Abbot  Stevens,  both  of 
the  Trustees,  Professor  James  Phinnev 
Baxter,  3rd,  Colonel  Henry  L.  .Stimson. 
Dr.  Fuess,  Mr.  Robert  T.  Bushnell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Alumni  Association, 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley,  former  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  Treasurer  James  C. 
Sawyer,  and  the  Reverend  Dwight  H. 
Day.' 

After  a  prayer  and  grace  by  the  Rever- 
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end  Mr.  Day  came  the  business  of  electing 
officers  of  the  Alumni  Association.  The  re- 
port of  the  nominating  committee  was 
made  by  George  D.  Kittedge,  '05,  where- 
upon the  following  were  duly  elected  by  a 
single  ballot:  President:  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton,  '96;  Vice-presidents,  Willard  B. 
Segur,  '85,  Enfield;  George  R.  Noyes,  '90, 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  Henry  T.  Hooper,  '95, 


Portland,  Me.;  Charles  D.  Rafferty,  "00, 
New  York  City;  Wilbur  B.  Jones,  '05,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Kenneth  L.  Moore, '  i  o,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  and  Allan  V.  Heely,  '  1 5,  Lawrence- 
ville,  N.  J.;  Statistical  Secretary,  George  T. 
Eaton,  '78; Secretary, Frederick  E.Newton, 
'93;  and  Treasurer,  George  F.  French,  '97. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Bushnell,  then 
opened  the  speaking. 


ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  JAMES  BAXTER 


Mr.  Bushnell,  Dr.  Fuess,  Members  of 
the  Graduating  Class,  Friends  and  Fellow 
Alumni: 

Some  storms  are  so  prolonged  and  so  in- 
tense that  for  days  after  the  wind  ceases  to 
blow  seas  run  high.  The  Great  War,  which 
began  before  the  members  of  our  graduat- 
ing class  were  born,  has  been  stilled  now 
since  191 8.  Yet  the  seas  still  rage  and  ships 
of  state  are  driven  hither  and  yon,  at  times 
as  if  they  no  longer  minded  the  helm.  In- 
security has  become  the  greatest  character- 
istic of  the  modern  world. 

It  is  a  point  that  does  not  need  to  be 
pressed.  It  is  on  all  our  minds,  and  it  is 
because  of  that,  I  think,  that  more  than 
ever  we,  who  come  back  to  an  ancient 
foundation  like  Andover,  with  its  roots 
sunk  deep  in  the  living  past,  feel  comforted 
and  sustained  and  heartened  by  the  sense 
of  its  permanence  and  of  its  stability. 

But  as  a  historian  looks  over  the  post- 
war periods  of  the  past,  in  all  of  which,  I 
take  it,  insecurity  has  prevailed  to  a  high 
degree,  though  never  perhaps  in  as  high  a 
degree  as  today,  there  is  one  striking  phen- 
omenon of  which  I  wish  to  speak — the 
extraordinary  difference  with  which  in- 
security is  regarded  by  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  world  community  and  by  the 
men  under  30.  To  those  of  us  who  have 
passed  40,  insecurity  is  a  much  more  dis- 
turbing and  alarming  thing  than  it  is,  for- 
tunately, to  those  who  are  beginning 
their  career  on  the  world  stage  or  who  are 
only  in  their  first  stride  towards  their  goal. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to  see  how  in 
the  moment  of  its  greatest  danger  the 
world  has  turned  to  younger  men  for 
leadership. 


After  mentioning  several  young  men  who  had 
played  a  great  part  in  world  affairs,  such  as 
William  Pitt,  Napoleon,  and  the  Japanese  Ito, 
and  Inouye,  Professor  Baxter  continued. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  young  men 
should  have  new  ideas.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
strange  that  the  rising  generation  should 
wish  to  put  aside  old  ways,  as  Mr.  Bush- 
nell has  said.  But  what  is  extraordinarx"  in 
these  youthful  leaders,  on  whom  I  shall 
direct  your  attention,  is  their  remarkable 
grasp  of  the  practical  possibilities  which 
could  be  distilled  from  a  period  of  change 
— by  boldness  on  the  one  hand,  combined 
with  an  ability  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  there  in  our 
educational  system  to  which  we  can  look 
with  hope  for  fostering  this  extraordinaiy 
combination  of  qualities — youthful  cour- 
age, with  enough  ballast  to  make  con- 
structive reform? 

Two  things,  I  think:  the  cultivation  of  a 
high  degree  of  awareness  and,  the  other, 
a  decent  knowledge  of  the  historv'  of  the 
past.  It  is  because  both  of  these  qualities 
are  so  notably  stimulating  in  this  grand  old 
school  on  this  hill  that  some  of  us  have  so 
much  hope  as  America  faces  the  future. 

Those  of  us  who  went  out  in  1910  and 
went  on  to  college  realized  at  once  that 
men  from  schools  like  this,  and  from  our 
sister  and  rival,  who  had  been  forced,  or, 
rather,  encouraged  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  meet  their  own  obligations  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  were  better  prepared  than 
the  products  of  most  schools  for  college  life. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  advantages  here  on 
the  Hill  and  the  advantages  in  the  colleges 
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to  which  the  members  of  this  graduating 
class  are  now  destined  have  made  this 
quality  of  awareness  more  important  than 
ever. 

In  1909  and  1910  there  was  a  turning  of 
the  ways  in  American  education.  The 
great  benefits  won  by  the  introduction  of 
the  elective  system  had  been  pretty  thor- 
oughly mastered;  the  ground  had  been 
consolidated;  there  was  a  turning  towards 
a  narrowing  of  the  choice,  the  introduction 
of  what  we  call  technically  concentration 
and  distribution,  or  of  some  other  similar 
educational  device,  but  at  the  same  time, 
in  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  advances  in 
American  education  there  was  developed 
an  emphasis  on  suiting  the  educational 
process  to  the  individual  man  and  putting 
things  up  to  the  boy. 

Now,  in  that  advance,  and  in  the  second- 
ary level  of  putting  it  up  to  the  boy,  Ando- 
ver  had  merely  to  build  on  her  older  and 
sound  techniques,  and  I  know  no  school, 
whose  graduates  impress  me,  as  I  see  them 
and  have  to  deal  with  them  daily  in  my 
professional  work  in  a  nearby  university, 
that  is  doing  a  better  job  in  building  that 
quality  of  awareness,  which  is  not  only  a 
a  man's  best  safeguard  in  college,  but  his 
best  mainstay,  of  course,  in  after  life. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  There 
is  also,  with  the  new  administration  on  the 
Hill,  an  increased  emphasis  which  I  hope 
to  see  followed  in  all  the  secondary  schools, 


so  many  of  whom  look  here  on  this  hill  for 
leadership,  to  give  to  history  a  larger  share 
in  the  forming  of  youth,  so  that  boys,  who 
realize  how  in  the  past  mankind  has  stum- 
bled and  blundered  along  on  its  way,  may 
be  better  prepared  to  debunk  some  of  the 
nostrums, — some  of  the  panaceas,  current 
in  their  time.  We  have  guides,  and  some  of 
them  of  no  mean  station,  who  would  say 
that  the  best  rule  for  navigation  would  be 
to  burn  the  charts  and  unship  the  com- 
pass, install  a  microphone  and  man  the 
ship  with  publicity  men.  To  many  of  us 
these  are  no  sane  sailing  directions.  We 
would  prefer,  with  the  great  conservative 
reformer  Burke,  to  be  able  to  say  of  our 
reforms,  as  he  said  of  his  in  1 780,  "I  heaved 
the  lead  every  inch  of  the  way  I  made." 

But  the  point  is  that  unless  one  is  able  to 
count  on  a  leadership  which  combines 
courage,  readiness  to  strike  out  on  new 
paths  after  you  have  sounded  the  way, 
with  that  capacity  for  constructive  reform, 
with  that  ability  to  scrutinize  the  new  pro- 
posal with  a  mind  stored  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  past,  there  is  no  hope  for  this  or  any 
other  nation.  It  is  because  from  here,  and 
in  a  less  degree  from  so  many  other  schools 
of  the  nation,  boys  with  awareness  and 
with  minds  stored  with  something  that  will 
give  them  ballast  along  their  way  are  going 
out  into  larger  spheres,  that  those  of  us  in 
the  teaching  profession  count  these  boys 
America's  best  hope. 


ADDRESS  OF  HEADMASTER  CLAUDE  M.  FUESS 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Alumni  of  Andover, 
Brighter-Colored  Birds  in  the  Gallery: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure,  after  the  pomp  and 
circumstance,  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
of  the  past  two  or  three  days,  to  settle  down 
at  an  informal  occasion  and  have  a  chance 
of  welcoming  you  back  home.  Some  of  us 
are  familiar  enough  with  occasions  like 
this;  some  of  you,  the  more  recent  alumni, 
find  them  rather  novel  events,  but  we  can 
all  join  here,  I  take  it,  welded  by  our  com- 
mon devotion  to  Andover,  in  a  feeling  of 
faith  and  hope. 


Boasting  would  be  on  an  occasion  like 
this  unseemly,  and  yet  I  think  we  may 
whisper  among  ourselves  that  Phillips 
Academy  is  still  a  great  school,  uncontam- 
inated,  though  some  of  you  may  not  be- 
lieve it,  by  materialism,  with  high  stand- 
ards and  fine  traditions.  Through  this  year 
the  boys  in  the  school-room  and  on  the 
playing  field  have  won  notable  victories. 
Our  graduates  in  colleges  have  carried  oflF 
far  more  than  their  quota  of  prizes,  es- 
pecially in  the  classics,  as  we  might  expect 
from  an  institution  where  "Zeus"  still 
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reigns  supreme.  Of  what  has  been  ac- 
comphshed  we  have  no  reason  to  feel 
ashamed. 

Professor  Baxter  pleaded  for  a  moment 
very  effectively  for  stability  in  an  unstable 
world.  I  was  thinking,  as  he  spoke,  of  the 
facuhy  of  Phillips  Academy  as  it  stands  at 
the  present  time:  of  that  fine,  revered  figure 
Pap  Eaton,  who  came  to  Andover  to  teach 
fifty-five  years  ago;  and  on  the  active 
teaching  staff  a  man  who  has  taught  almost 
continuously  for  forty-five  years,  since 
i8go,  Mr.  Charles  Emerson  Stone.  I  think 
that  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
Secretary  of  your  Alumni  Association,  Mr. 
Frederick  E.  Newton,  began  teaching  here 
in  1895  and  has,  therefore,  rounded  out 
forty  years  of  continuous  service  on  this 
hill.  With  men  like  these,  and  with  Mr. 
Freeman  and  Mr.  Graham  and  the  others 
of  long  service,  I  think  it  may  be  safely 
said,  Professor  Baxter,  that  radicalism  is 
not  likely  to  blow  us  from  our  course,  and 
I  don't  believe,  if  I  may  change  the  meta- 
phor, that  flaming  youth  is  going  to  burn 
us  up.  There  are  still  a  sufficient  number 


of  precedents  and  of  traditions  in  this 
school. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word,  if  I  may, 
about  my  relations  with  the  alumni.  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  alumni  in  their  native  lairs  and  to  that 
end  I  spent  two  weeks  wandering  in  the 
Middle  West,  meeting  here  and  there  in 
some  cities  where  Andover  men  had  never 
rnet  before,  as  fine  a  group  of  America's 
citizens  as  one  could  find  anywhere.  The 
alumni  have  been  coming  back  more  and 
more  the  to  Hill.  The  Alumni  Day,  insti- 
tuted this  year  by  Colonel  Prentiss,  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise  so 
effectively,  gave  us  here  on  the  hill  a  new 
stimulus  and  a  new  inspiration.  We  owe  a 
great  deal  to  the  alumni. 

These  scholarships,  which  you  are  pro- 
viding for  us  through  the  Alumni  Fund,  are 
giving  opportunities  to  fine  young  men  in 
these  depression  days  to  get  an  education 
in  this  school. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  have  inspected 
during  the  last  two  days  our  new  buildings 
— Rockwell  House,  to  be  used  for  the  jun- 
iors next  year,  a  beautiful  dormitory,  well- 
equipped,  and  the  infirmar\-  which  is,  I 
believe,  as  fine  a  school  or  college  hospital 
as  can  be  found  in  the  United  States.  In 
connection  with  Rockwell  House  I  should 
like  simply  to  reiterate  what  I  have  said 
again  and  again  among  the  alumni  at 
gatherings,  that  no  school  in  the  United 
States  is  better-equipped  at  this  moment 
than  we  are  to  take  care  of  the  boy  of  1 3  or 
14.  I  am  very  glad  that  that  can  be  said 
with  truthfulness  at  a  gathering  of  this 
sort. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cochran  and 
other  generous  benefactors,  we  have  nearlv 
all  that  we  want.  We  haven't  all.  No  insti- 
tution has  all.  Thank  heaven  we  still  have 
something  to  work  for.  But  we  are  well- 
supplied,  and  I  am  not  going  to  trouble 
you,  you  may  be  sure,  on  this  delightful 
day  with  any  requests  for  monetary  con- 
tributions. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  word  upon  an- 
other phase  of  our  academic  life,  perhaps 
not  so  well  known  to  you  as  alumni.  The 
plan  for  adult  education  in  the  town,  in- 
stituted very  largely  by  Mr.  Alan  R. 
Blackmer  and  carried  through  by  many  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  teaching  staff,  has 
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done  for  Phillips  Academy  and  for  the 
town  a  very  great  service.  I  should  like  to 
say  here  on  this  occasion  that  Phillips 
Academy  believes  itself  to  be  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  town  of  Andover.  No  matter 
what  irresponsible  or  selfish  or  self-seeking 
people  may  sometimes  say  in  attacking 
our  school,  we  men  at  Phillips  Academy — 
teachers  and  employees — regard  ourselves 
as  a  part  of  this  community,  and  in  being 
connected  with  this  ancient  school,  we 
feel  that  we  are  also  citizens,  and  responsi- 
ble citizens,  of  this  ancient  town. 

Within  the  school  there  are  certain 
changes  on  which  I  might  dwell  at  some 
length.  I  should  like  simply  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  old  "Bean- 
ery,"  the  old,  not  altogether  fragrant,  and 
not  altogether  orderly  place  where  many 
of  you  ate,  has  gone,  and  under  new  man- 
agement the  Commons  has,  I  think,  pro- 
vided food  as  good  as  can  be  found  in  any 
educational  institution.  We  don't  want  it 
too  good  because,  if  we  knew  that  there 
were  no  complaints,  we  should  realize  that 
we  had  at  last  reached  the  millenium.  But 
the  Commons  has  run  well  this  year. 

Our  policy  of  segregating  seniors  on  the 
east  side  of  the  campus  has  been  put  in 
full  operation,  and  a  similar  process  of 
segregation  will  be  carried  through  next 
year.  The  senior  class  has  this  year  been 
given  a  larger  degree  of  self-government 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
school. 

Professor  Baxter,  in  my  opinion,  is  right 
in  his  emphasis  on  the  necessity  in  a  school 
like  this  of  developing  self-reliance,  and 
self-reliance  can  be  developed  only  by  giv- 
ing responsibility. 

I  may  say  that  no  one  can  live  in  a  great 
school  like  this  without  believing,  as  Pro- 
fessor Baxter  believes,  that  this  generation 
is  a  better  generation  than  mine  or  his. 
There  is  less  snobbishness  on  Andover 
Hill.  There  is  less  disorder.  In  every  re- 
spect the  morale  of  the  school  as  I  see  it — 
and  I  think  I  speak  here  for  my  faculty 
colleagues  as  well  as  for  myself — has  very 
definitely  improved.  The  depression  may 
have  brought  worry  to  many  of  the  de- 
pressed, but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  a 
good  thing  for  education. 

I  should  like  to  speak  for  about  three  or 
four  minutes  on  another  phase  of  academic 


Abbot  M.  Stevens,  '07 
Recently  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 


life.  It  is  a  warm,  sunny  afternoon.  Per- 
haps my  subject  is  too  serious  a  one  for 
this  gathering,  but  I  promise  you  that 
I  shall  not  find  that  I  have  failed  to  keep 
my  train  appointments. 

In  this  matter  of  education  in  these  days 
every  school  must  have  a  philosophy.  Now, 
in  the  Eton  of  "Flogging"  Keats  and  the 
Andover  of  Eliphalet  Pearson  there  was  a 
very  definite  educational  philosophy  be- 
hind all  that  was  done,  and  I  respect  it. 
It  was  the  belief  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  every  boy  to  be  put  through  the  same 
mill,  that  every  boy  should  be  treated  like 
every  other  boy,  regardless  of  his  aptitudes, 
his  ambitions,  his  native  ability.  So  the 
teachers  were  severe  men,  men  who  cre- 
ated the  impression  of  fear.  You  remember 
that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  writing 
about  one  of  these  teachers,  described  him 
in  these  words: 

Supreme  he  sits:  before  the' awful  frown 

That  bends  his  brow  the  boldest  eye  goes  down. 

Not  more  submissive  Israel  heard  or  saw 

At  Sinai's  foot,  the  giver  of  the  law. 
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That  was  the  old-time  theory  of  education, 
the  doctrine  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
make  a  boy  do  something  he  didn't  want 
to  do,  day  after  day,  to  drive  it  in,  by 
force,  if  necessary — more  often  by  force 
than  by  any  other  plan.  I  like  to  call  it  the 
Simon  Legree  theory  of  education.  I  re- 
spect the  teachers  who  carried  it  through. 
But  for  it,  as  a  theory,  I  have  no  respect 
and  with  it  I  entirely  disagree. 

In  the  reaction  to  this  old  scheme  we 
have  had  in  these  days  the  progressive 
school  of  education,  a  school  which  in  my 
opinion  carried  the  pendulum  to  the  re- 
mote extreme  on  the  other  side,  a  theory 
in  which  every  child  was  allowed  to  go  as 
he  pleased.  You  remember  the  story  of  the 
little  girl  who  said  to  her  mother,  "Mam- 
ma, must  I  keep  on  doing  what  I  want  to 
all  day  long?"  That  kind  of  education  has 
succeeded  in  reaction  to  the  old  Simon 
Legree  method,  and  I  like  to  call  it  the 
Pollyanna  method  of  education. 

Now,  somewhere  between  this  conserva- 
tive doctrine  and  this  radical  doctrine 
there  must  be  a  philosophy  of  education 


Joseph  Wheelwright 
Warner,  N.  H.,  Class  of  1878 


which  we  might  very  well  call  the  liberal 
philosophy  of  education.  It  ought  to  be 
possible,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  uphold 
high  standards  of  education,  not  through 
fear,  but  through  interest.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  to  keep  the  standards  high  and  yet 
profit  by  what  we  have  learned  from  so- 
ciology, from  physiology-,  and  psychology 
in  recent  years.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
devise  a  theory  of  education  which  should 
believe  in  guidance  without  coddling  and 
in  sympathy  without  sentiment,  a  doctrine 
which  would  link  together  friendliness  and 
firmness  and  which  would  believe  in 
sympathetic  treatment  combined  with  in- 
sistence on  hard  work. 

If  we  at  Andover  can  do  what  I  hope  we 
may  do,  carry  out  a  system  of  liberal  edu- 
cation which  would  maintain  the  old 
traditions,  and,  as  Professor  Baxter  has  so 
well  pointed  out,  go  on  to  something  new 
and  finer,  building  a  new  and  more 
beautiful  structure  on  the  ancient  under- 
pinnings, then  we  can  accomplish  at 
Andover  what  lies  within  my  dreams. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  more  thing  be- 
fore I  sit  down.  We  believe  at  Andover  in 
high  scholarship.  We  believe  that  our 
standards  of  scholarship  must  be  raised 
even  beyond  those  which  now  exist.  The 
great  coveted  prize  of  the  year  is  the  Facul- 
ty Prize  award  for  the  highest  standing  in 
the  Senior  class. 

And  yet  there  is  something,  it  seems  to 
me,  more  permanent,  more  enduring,  than 
classroom  methods  or  teaching  techniques 
or  fields  of  intensification.  I  have  been  a 
head  master  now  for  only  a  little  over  two 
years,  but  as  I  have  tried  to  study  the 
problems  of  the  institution,  I  have  become 
more  and  more  convinced  that  in  second- 
ary education  the  great  thing  is  character. 
The  founders  of  this  institution  said  in 
that  great  document,  "The  first  and 
primary  purpose  of  this  school  is  the  pro- 
motion of  true  piety  and  virtue."  Those 
are  old  phrases.  They  meant  simply  that  in 
a  school  of  this  kind  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  moral  and  ethical  basis.  So  I  am  con- 
vinced myself  that,  along  with  scholarship, 
must  go  this  ethical  and  moral  basis,  if  we 
are,  as  Colonel  Stimson  said  this  morning 
in  his  address,  to  send  out  boys  equipped 
for  "the  great  end  and  real  business  of 
living,"  That  is  the  hberal  philosophy. 
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Before  my  time  in  Amherst  College  and 
partly  during  it  a  great  teacher  taught 
philosophy  at  that  institution.  He  was  a 
very  quiet  kind  of  a  person.  His  classroom 
was  a  very  simple  place.  He  published  no 
books.  Professor  Charles  E.  Garman  year 
after  year,  hermit  though  he  was,  recluse 
though  he  was,  taught  boys  the  kind  of 
idealism  which  later  they  carried  out  into 
the  world,  and  over  a  period  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  men  like  Henry  T.  Rainey, 
Allen  T.  Treadway,  Charles  S.  Whitman, 
Justice  Stone  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  Bertrand  H.  Snell,  Dwight 
W.  Morrow,  Calvin  Coolidge — men  of 
that  type — sat  in  front  of  him.  He  gave 
them  the  ideals  and  they  carried  them  out, 
as  far  as  they  could,  into  practical  life. 


So  it  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  through  the 
influence  of  the  teacher,  through  his  char- 
acter, through  his  love  for  scholarship,  in 
an  institution  like  this,  something  of  that 
kind  may  be  done.  Something  of  that  kind 
has  been  done  in  years  past.  Something  of 
that  kind  is  going  on  today,  and  more  and 
more,  as  time  goes  on,  I  hope  the  spirit  of 
men  like  these  from  a  beautiful  spot  like 
this  may  go  out  through  the  United  States 
into  the  far  crannies  and  corners  of  our 
national  life,  spreading  a  gospel  of  ideal- 
ism, which  in  the  hands  of  these  men  may 
be  made  to  operate  for  fine  and  splendid 
public  service. 

Mr.  Bushnell:  On  motion  of  Mr.  Eaton, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  meeting 
stands  adjourned  to  the  baseball  field. 


Following  Dr.  Fuess's  address,  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  to  the  bleachers  at 
Brothers  Field,  where,  together  with  their 
ladies,  the  alumni  and  graduates  witnessed 
an  amusingly  lop-sided  ball  game  between 
the  Varsity  nine  and  the  Alumni  team, 
the  latter  in  six  short  innings  easily  sub- 
duing their  younger  but  less  experienced 
opponents  to  the  tune  of  9-0. 

The  week's  festivities  came  to  a  fitting 
close  with  the  Junior  Promenade  held 
that  evening  in  the  Borden  Gymnasium. 
The  true  flavor  of  that  occasion  can  per- 
haps best  be  conveyed  by  quoting  from 
the  special  Commencement  issue  of  The 
Phillipian:  "In  engaging  Jimmy  Lunce- 
ford,  the  'New  Colored  King  of  Syncopa- 
tion' and  Harlem's  newest  rage,  who  has 
completely  captivated  New  York's  famous 
Cotton  Club  by  his  scintillating,  bewitch- 
ing dance  rhythms,  his  tantalizing  style, 
and  his  unique,  distinctive  arrangements 
of  both  the  torrid  and  slower  melodies,  the 
Prom  Committee  composed  of  Bolton, 
Hurlbutt,  Ely,  and  Graham  rightfully  be- 
lieve that  they  have  obtained  the  best  in 
musical  entertainment.  Under  the  careful, 
discriminating  eye  of  the  said  Committee, 
the  Gymnasium  has  been  uniquely  decor- 
ated with  the  greatest  taste,  to  display  to  the 
utmost  advantage  the  eminent,  elite  group 
who  will  sway  rhythmically  to  the  synco- 
pation of  the  great  Lunceford.  Also,  great 
credit  is  due  to  the  Committee  for  their 


choice  of  ladies  to  act  as  Patronesses.  The 
gracious  personalities  of  Mesdames  Fuess, 
Leonard,  Pfatteicher,  Adriance,  and  Gal- 
lagher will  lend  an  air  of  distinction  and 
sophistication  to  the  affair  which  will  make 
it  truly  elegant." 


F.  Abbott  Goodhue,  '02 
Recently  Elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
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Back  Row:  M.J.  Dale,  '07:  H.  Wortham.  O.  S.  Dow,  Q.  Re\-nold.s.  W.  Tupper. 

Third  Row:  ].  Cahill.  O.  S.  Hart,  F.  Smith.  S.  Fames.  S.  Bushnell,  S.  Smith, J.  Baxter.  A.Jackson. 

Second  Row:  H.  Aiken.  E.  Dustan.  J.  .\bbot,  C.  .\mold,  H.  Pillsbury-,  S.  Paradise,  H.  Burdett.  R.  Thompson, 

Master  Scott  Paradise. 
Front  Row:  Miss  Carol  Paradise.  C.  Carl,  D.  Townson,  H.  Harbison. 


CLASS  REUNIONS 


Class  of  i8go — ^.jth  Reunion 

The  Forty-fifth  anniversary  of  '90's 
graduation  was  celebrated  by  the  follow- 
ing men:  C.  Bodwell,  A.  G.  Cummings. 
F.  R.  Davis,  T.  Eaton,  \V.  C.  Goss,  A.  T. 
Harrington,  H.  B.  Haskell,  E.  S.  Page,  E. 
S.  Pomeroy,  G.  B.  Sargent,  J.  C.  Sawyer 
and  A.  E.  Stearns. 

Those  who  arrixxd  early  were  happily 
entertained  at  the  reception  given  by  the 
Headmaster — Dr.  Fuess — whose  home  is 
that  occupied  in  the  earlier  days  by  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps. 

At  the  class  dinner  at  Williams  Hall — 
the  headquarters — a  photograph  of  the 
boys  at  the  Carpenter  House  taken  by 
Henry  P.  Moseley  in  the  spring  of  'go  as 
well  as  one  of  Moseley  as  he  now  appears 
were  presented  to  the  class  and  after  being 
studied  were  placed  in  the  archives  of  "90 
located  in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


Librars",  whose  librarian  had  selected 
many  of  the  photographs  taken  by  Mc- 
Cormick  of  Boston — the  school  photog- 
rapher of  "go's  time — as  well  as  others 
taken  by  Moseley  and  had  placed  them  in 
cases  where  they  might  be  seen  and  en- 
joyed, reminding  "90  of  the  halcyon  days. 

Letters  of  regret  were  received  from 
Addis,  Moseley,  A.  W.  Stone,  Xoyes, 
Henning,  J.  H.  Taylor. 

A  number  purposed  to  be  present  but  at 
the  last  found  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

The  new  Chapel,  the  Infirmar\-  and  the 
Addison  Gallery  of  Art  proved  of  great 
interest  to  those  who  have  not  been  on 
Andover  Hill  in  recent  years.  Also  were 
enjoyed  the  walks,  the  haunts,  the  old 
abandoned  railway,  Pomp"s  Pond,  places 
that  had  not  been  visited  in  years. 

Many  of  the  old  landmarks  are  gone  but 
they  are  remembered  because  of  their 
delisfhtful  associations. 
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Since  our  last  reunion  the  following 
have  passed  on:  Gove,  Horne,  Mayers, 
Howe,  Terry,  Brewster,  Hallock,  Johnson, 
Stillman,  Tarbox,  Wells,  Lane,  Stratton, 
H.  F.  Page,  Shackford,  Shattuck,  Hol- 
brook,  Keeler. 

Although  the  number  at  the  reunion  was 
not  as  large  as  desired,  those  who  returned 
enjoyed  revisiting  the  alma  mater,  greeting 
one  another,  seeing  the  old  familiar  faces 
and  recalling  the  very  happy  days  of  many 
years  ago. 

A.  T.  Harrington 


Class  of  i8gj — 40th  Reunion 

Andover  was  dressed  in  her  best  and  we 
were  welcomed  by  as  fine  weather  as  any- 
one could  wish  when  we  began  to  arrive  at 
Williams  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  June 
13th. 

Our  first  round  ot  pleasure  was  to  attend 
the  reception  given  by  Headmaster  and 
Mrs.  Fuess,  who  now  occupy  the  old 
Phelps  house  on  Main  Street.  In  the  lovely 
garden  of  this  old  place  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  pleasure  of  greeting  some  of  our 
old  teachers — "Pap"  Eaton,  Graham, 
Newton,  Phillips,  Stone  and  Freeman. 
"Pap"  looks  just  as  he  did  when  we  were  in 
school,  and  can  still  call  each  one  of  us  by 
name  and  tell  us  where  we  lived. 

From  the  reception  we  adjourned  to 
Williams  Hall — our  headquarters — where 
we  sat  down  to  our  Class  Dinner.  There 
were  present — Dwight  Day,  Dean  Luce, 
Phil  Carleton,  Hervey  Skinner,  Bill  Lesh- 
ner.  True  Hooper,  Fred  Davis,  Barrett 
Crosby  (one  of  the  original  "Fem-Sem 
Chasers"),  Hitchcock,  Tuttle,  McQueston, 
Bancroft,  Weed  and  Haskell.  We  also  had 
as  guests  Professor  Allen  Rogers  Benner 
and  Fred  Davis,  Jr. 

After  dinner  we  separated  more  or  less, 
although  many  walked  up  to  George  Wash- 
ington Hall  to  see  the  new  movie  in  color, 
"Becky  Sharp." 

Friday  morning  we  met  at  Samuel 
Phillips  Hall,  joined  the  procession,  and 
marched  to  the  Academy  Chapel  where 
the  graduation  exercises  were  held. 
Some  of  the  boys  who  were  with  us 
on  Thursday  night  did  not  appear;  but 
others  came  to  take  their  places.  Miles 
Sherrill,  Fletcher  and  Everett  turned  up; 


but  Carleton,  McQueston,  Luce,  Bancroft 
and  Davis  were  missing. 

After  luncheon  we  went  over  to  Brothers 
Field  and  saw  a  very  active  and,  in  spots, 
a  young  Alumni  team  defeat  the  Academy 
nine. 

As  we  left  Andover  in  the  late  afternoon 
we  all  felt  well  repaid  for  the  efforts  we 
had  made  to  return  for  our  Fortieth  Class 
Birthday.  The  changes  on  Andover  Hill 
are  amazing  and  we  could  not  but  feel  a 
great  satisfaction  that  we  have  been,  and 
still  are,  a  part  of  such  a  glorious  and  great 
school  as  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover. 

E.  Kirk  Haskell, 

Secretary 


Class  of  igoo — Reunion 

The  class  of  1900  held  its  35th  reunion 
June  1 3  and  1 4,  with  twelve  members  back. 
Our  headquarters  were  at  Williams  Hall. 
The  early  arrivals  attended  the  Reception 
of  the  Headmaster  and  Mrs.  Fuess  at  their 
delightful  home,  the  old  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  place  on  Main  street  just  across  the 
campus  from  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
library. 

Ten  of  us  got  together  for  the  Class  Din- 
ner in  the  main  dining  room  of  Williams 
Hall  at  6.30,  where  similar  dinners  were 
also  held  by  the  Classes  of '90,  '95,  and  1910. 
Chick  Irwin  insisted  that  ours  was  the 
youngest  looking  crowd  of  the  four  classes 
present,  and  no  one  dared  gainsay  his 
venerable  locks,  although  Dr.  Newton  ad- 
mitted having  a  son  who  was  being  gradu- 
ated Cum  Laude  from  Harvard  this  month. 

"Bars"  gave  us  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  experiences  since  leaving  An- 
dover and  his  ten  years  back  in  Turkey. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
chatting  with  our  old  friend  "Al"  Stearns, 
who  with  Treasurer  "Jim"  Sawyer,  was 
at  his  own  Class  Dinner  at  Williams  Hall 
felt  well  repaid  for  this  brief  happy  meeting 
with  the  real  genius  of  today's  Andover, 
whose  loyal  devotion  to  his  ideal  has 
wrought  the  miracle  our  School  now  pre- 
sents to  every  returning  Alumnus.  His 
vision,  and  the  faith  and  confidence  in- 
spired by  his  friends  in  this  loyal  son  of 
Andover,  have  established  in  the  Andover 
of  today  an  immortal  memorial  to  our 
greatly  beloved  Alfred  E.  Stearns. 
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CLASS  OF  1895 

Back  Row:  \V.  Leshner,  W.  D.  Weed.  E.  K.  Haskell,  H.  T.  Hooper.  H.J.  Skinner 
Second  Row:  VV".  S.  Tuttle,  .\.  O.  Hitchcock,  \V.  E.  Everett,  H.  B.  Crosby,  D.  H.  Day 
Front  Row:  M.  S.  Sherrill 


The  weather  for  the  entire  reunion  was 
perfect.  And  what  a  joy  it  was  to  meet 
again  old  teachers  and  old  friends,  class- 
mates mellowed  by  years  of  experiences, 
yet  meeting  for  a  day  together  on  the  hal- 
lowed common-ground  of  Phillips  Acade- 
my. 

W.\LTER  Cr.\ss 


Class  of  igo§ — ;^oth  Reunion 

The  Class  of  1905  held  its  thirtieth  re- 
union at  Andover  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
June  13th  and  14th,  with  the  following 
members  in  attendance: —  Douglas  C. 
Arnold,  Harold  T.  Capen,  Eliot  A.  Carter, 
Robert  C.  Chapin,  James  J.  Clifford, 
Trevor  A.  Cushman,  Harold  R.  Edwards, 
Arthur  L.  Graves,  George  D.  Kittredge, 
I.  Newton  Perry,  Leonard  \V.  Rowley, 
Mortimer  A.  Seabury. 

The  lack  of  members  was  made  up  for 
by  a  royal  good  time  reminiscing  after  the 
Class  Dinner  on  the  evening  of  June  13th 
at  Williams  Hall.  The  returning  members 
of  the  Class  ate  well  and  heartily  on  that 
occasion  as  well  as  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon 
on  Friday,  June  14th.  After  an  impromptu 
group  snapshot  the  formalities  broke  up  as 


several  members  made  a  hasty  departure 
and  thus  failed  to  see  the  humiliating  de- 
feat about  to  be  perpetrated  upon  the 
Academy  Nine  by  the  Alumni  team. 

Attending  members  of  the  Class  re- 
solved to  be  present  at  the  next  reunion 
with  each  member  pledged  to  bring  an- 
other member. 

Trevor  A.  Cushm.xn 


Class  of  igio — 2jth  Anniversary 

Dutch  Carl  was  the  first  to  arrive  at 
Headquarters  in  Adams  Hall,  and  as  the 
afternoon  progressed  classmates  continued 
to  appear  until  it  was  evident  that  we 
were  to  have  one  of  the  largest  reunions 
any  class  has  had  in  recent  years.  A  few 
went  to  Class  Day  which  was  held  in  the 
Meeting  Room  instead  of  in  front  of  the 
g\mnasium,  and  every  one  showed  up  at 
Dr.  Fuess's  beautiful  garden  for  tea  where 
they  met  many  of  their  old  teachers.  Tea 
was  continued  at  Charlie  Arnold's  home  in 
Andover,  where  Charlie  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
so  hospitably  entertained  the  class  that  it 
arrived  at  the  Commons  for  the  class  din- 
ner nearlv  an  hour  late.  About  twentv-six 
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sat  down,  including  M.  J.  Dale,  '07,  the 
only  representative  of  his  class  in  town, 
who  was  adopted  into  1910  by  acclama- 
tion. After  dinner  a  few  went  to  the  movie, 
Becky  Sharp,  being  shown  in  the  Meeting 
Room,  but  the  majority  preferred  to  enjoy 
the  evening  outside  and  to  reminisce 
about  old  times. 

Friday  was  one  of  Andover's  most  beau- 
tiful days,  sunny  and  cool.  At  nine  our 
band  of  seven  Scotch  pipers  arrived,  and 
after  playing  several  impromptu  concerts, 
led  us  over  to  Samuel  Phillips  Hall,  where 
the  parade  was  forming,  and  where  we 
were  received  with  applause  and  given  a 
cheer  by  the  graduating  class.  We  had  the 
place  of  honor  right  behind  the  Faculty 
in  the  parade  to  the  Commencement  ex- 
ercises and  afterwards  assembled  at  the 
gym  for  the  Alumni  luncheon,  where  our 
classmate,  Jimmy  Baxter,  was  the  only 
speaker  in  addition  to  Dr.  Fuess.  After  the 
luncheon  we  saw  the  graduates  defeat  the 
school  team  by  the  score  of  9-0,  although 
the  only  assistance  we  rendered  was  in  the 
form  of  good  advice  from  the  bleach- 
ers. 

At  the  dinner  Carl  suggested  that  we 
take  up  a  collection  to  make  our  showing 
in  the  Alumni  Fund  as  near  100%  as 
possible  and  led  off  with  a  very  generous 
contribution.  Others  joined  in,  and  as  a 
result  enough  money  was  collected  to  as- 
sign a  dollar  each  to  seventy  non-con- 
tributors. Our  showing  was  already  ex- 
cellent and  this  contribution  enables  us 
to  show  147  names  on  our  list  in  the  Alum- 
ni Fund  report.  This  is  a  percentage  of  over 
75,  almost  if  not  quite  a  record  for  a  class 
of  our  size. 

Those  present  at  reunion  were  J.  R. 
Abbot,  H.  Aiken,  C.  Arnold  and  Mrs. 
Arnold,  J.  P.  Baxter,  E.  U.  Burdett,  S.  K. 
Bushnell,  J.  L.  Cahill,  C.  W.  Carl,  E.  H. 
Dow,  E.  B.  Dustan,  S.  W.  R.  Fames,  W.  H. 
Griffin,  H.  Harbison,  R.  E.  Hardy,  O.  S. 
Hart,  A.  L.  Jackson,  F.  J.  Monahan,  H. 
W.  Pillsbury  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  S.  H. 
Paradise  and  Mrs.  Paradise,  K.  Rey- 
nolds and  Mrs.  Reynolds,  Q.  Reynolds 
and  Mrs.  Reynolds,  F.  C.  Smith,  S.  K. 
Smith,  R.  M.  Thompson,  D.  C.  Townson, 
W.  Tupper,  A.  M.  Wall,  H.  F.  Worth- 
am. 

S.  W.  R.  Fames 


Class  of  igij — 20th  Anniversary 

The  following  members  of  the  Class  of 
19 1 5  were  in  attendance  at  the  20th 
Reunion: 

Robert  T.  Bushnell,  Lloyd  Thomas, 
Nehemiah  Boynton,  John  Emerson,  George 
Heywood,  Lincoln  Prescott,  Don  Kitchin, 
Robinson  Shepard,  Monte  Peck,  Francis 
Hartley,  John  Gault,  Jerome  Preston,  Carl 
Lindsay,  George  D.  Flynn,  Jr. 

A  good  many  of  the  boys  stayed  at 
Rockwell  House  the  night  of  June  13th 
and  later  attended  a  splendid  dinner  at  the 
Commons.  After  dinner,  we  listened  with 
great  pleasant  to  the  singing  on  the  steps  of 
George  W'ashington  Hall,  following  which 
some  of  the  boys  attended  the  movies,  and 
others  adjourned  to  listen  to  John  Emerson 
argue  at  length  about  Andover-Exeter  and 
Harvard-Yale  football  scores  circa  191 2 
to  1 91 5;  with  a  good  deal  of  visiting  done 
to  such  high  spots  as  Burns',  Doc  Crowley's 
old  drug  store,  Bill  Poland's  Sports  Empor- 
ium, and  other  places. 

At  the  Alumni  Luncheon,  Bob  Bushnell 
represented  the  Class  by  presiding  and 
reading  a  very  carefully  prepared  speech, 
unmolested  by  any  of  his  classmates.  Fol- 
lowing the  very  excellent  luncheon,  a  few 
of  us  stayed  on  for  the  ball  game,  after 
which  there  was  a  general  adjournment 
until  June,  1940,  when  we  expect  to  have 
a  record-breaking  crowd  back  for  the  25th. 

George  D.  Flynn,  Jr. 


Class  of  ig2g — 6th  Reunion 

The  class  of  1929  tried  the  experiment 
this  year  of  having  a  six-year  reunion  in- 
stead of  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  conven- 
tional five  year  period  which  conflicts  with 
college  gatherings.  They  report  that  it  was 
an  altogether  pleasant  and  informal  occa- 
sion devoid  of  formalities,  and  that  they 
much  enjoyed  inspecting  the  school  and 
visiting  with  old  friends  and  teachers. 
Those  present  were  Al  Barclay,  Al  Kidder, 
S.  Stackpole,  G.  Barrows,  M.  Crofoot,  W. 
Sheldon,  W.  Biscoe,  F.  Gordon,  H.  Wick- 
wire,  W.  Taylor,  R.  Gaston,  R.  Shafer,  J. 
Kane,  P.  White,  M.  DeWolfe,  R.  Jackson, 
and  J.  Q_.  Newton. 

J.  Q_.  Newton 
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General  School  Interests 


Alfred  L.  Ripley  Receives  Degree  from  Tale 

On  June  19,  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ripley,  P. A. 
'73,  formerly  president  of  the  Academy 
Board  of  Trustees  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Yale  Corporation  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  that  uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Ripley's  citation  at  the  granting  of 
his  degree  was  as  follows: 

Professor  Nettle  ton:  Dean  of  New  Eng- 
land bankers;  born  to  command,  but  ever 
commanding  affection  as  well  as  admira- 
tion. An  Andover-Yale-Bostonian — "three 
gentlemen  at  once" — trustee  of  business, 
school,  and  university — 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 

Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 

For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  for  worldly  state; 

Whom  they  must  follow. 

Trustee  of  Phillips-Andover  Academy, 
and  for  over  twenty  years  president  of  the 
Board,  he  has  deeply  sensed  the  distinctive 
service  of  a  historic  school,  of  national 
character  and  constituency,  in  maintaining 
the  firm  tradition  of  the  liberal  mind  and 
heart.  A  Yale  College  graduate  of  the  class 
of  1878,  and  a  Yale  Master  of  Arts,  further 
trained  at  Harvard,  Berlin,  and  Bonn,  he 
was  for  seven  years  a  member  of  the  Yale 
faculty,  first  as  tutor  in  Latin,  eventually 
as  Assistant  Professor  of  German.  Alumni 
Fellow  of  Yale  for  the  unprecedented  term 
of  thirty-four  years — the  list  of  his  corpora- 
tion committees  is  virtually  an  organiza- 
tion chart  of  Yale  administrative  service. 
"The  length,  and  the  breadth,  and  the 
height  of  it  are  equal."  He  has  justified  the 
ways  of  Yale  to  men — not  least  as  exemplar 
of  her  way  of  life.  "In  Plancus'  days,"  and 
in  ours,  a  teacher  of  the  humanities — 
integer  vitae,  scelerisque  purus. 

President  Angell:  Wise  counselor,  faithful 
friend,  scholar  by  taste  and  training,  man 
of  affairs  by  compelling  destiny,  in  both 
distinguished  by  sagacity  and  judgment, 
at  once  an  idealist  and  a  realist,  your  alma 
mater,  recognizing  your  outstanding  ac- 
complishment in  many  worthy  walks  of 
life,  and  in  abiding  gratitude  for  the  long 
years  of  devoted  and  invaluable  service 
which  you  have  given  to  her,  gladly  con- 


fers upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  admitting  you  to  all  its  rights  and 
privileges. 


Library  Gifts 

One  of  the  most  important  gifts  of  the 
year  has  been  received  recently  from  Har- 
lan Hoge  Ballard,  of  the  class  of  igoo,  who 
has  presented  to  the  school  the  Vergil  Col- 
lection which  had  been  brought  together 
over  a  long  period  of  time  by  his  father, 
Harlan  Hoge  Ballard,  Senior,  Vergilian 
scholar  and  editor  of  a  textbook  on  the 
Aeneid.  This  library  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-si.x  volumes,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  editions  new  to  the  Library's 
collections  of  Vergiliana.  With  the  Charles 
H.  Forbes  Collection  these  volumes  of  the 
Ballard  Collection  will  give  to  Phillips 
Academy  a  noteworthy  library  for  scholar- 
ly research.  In  a  future  number  of  The 
Phillips  Bulletin  this  valuable  gift  will  be 
more  fully  described.  Mr.  Ballard  has  also 
presented  a  scrap  book  compiled  by  his 
lather  while  in  college  containing  much 
interesting  material  concerning  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  P.A.  1825. 

Professor  Forbes's  bequest  of  his  entire 
library  has  been  recorded  in  an  earlier 
issue  of  The  Bulletin.  Already  a  thousand 
volumes  have  been  accessioned  and  over  a 
thousand  more  will  be  added  during  the 
coming  year.  It  is  impossible  to  overesti- 
mate the  value  to  Phillips  Academy  of  this 
scholar's  library. 

Mrs.  Newton  Bosworth  has  gi\en  one 
hundred  and  three  volumes  from  the 
library  of  her  father.  Dr.  R.  Heber  New- 
ton, which  have  added  many  interesting 
titles  to  the  Library's  resources.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Wadsworth,  "87,  always  mindful  of 
the  needs  of  the  school,  has  presented 
twenty-eight  volumes  to  the  general  library 
and  the  Jane  Locke  Memorial  Collection. 
From  Dr.  Alfred  \'.  Kidder  has  been  re- 
ceived a  full  set  of  the  works  of  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Dr.  John  W.  Cummin  of  Boston,  through 
Professor  Benner,  has  again  this  year  sent 
a  number  of  volumes  of  unusual  interest. 
Among  them  are  two  stories  by  Elijah 
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Kellogg,  once  well-known  as  a  writer  for 
boys,  and  author  of  the  famous  oration, 
Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators,  w  hich  he  wrote  in 
Bartlet  Hall  while  a  student  at  the  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminarv'.  Another  very 
interesting  contribution  from  Dr.  Cummin 
is  a  work  entitled  The  Periplus  of  the 
Erythraeun  Sea,  written  by  William  Vincent 
in  1805,  an  account  of  the  early  trading  of 
the  West  with  the  East.  This  finely  printed 
volume,  which  is  dedicated  to  King 
George  the  Third,  is  valuable  for  its 
source  material  on  the  early  commerce  of 
Greece  and  Rome  with  the  Orient.  The 
Appendix  contains  a  list  of  articles  of 
merchandise  in  Greek,  with  their  English 
equivalents,  and  reads  like  a  catalogue  of 
the  gifts  brought  to  King  Solomon  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  and  the  kings  of  Arabia. 

To  do  honor  to  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  on 
the  occasion  of  his  ninetieth  birthday  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  dedicated  to  him  the 
issue  for  March,  1931.  A  bound  copy  of 
this  periodical  has  recently  been  presented 
by  the  Review  to  the  Library.  The  many 
tributes  to  Mr.  Justice  Holmes's  learning  as 
a  jurist,  and  the  admiration  and  affection 
felt  for  him  as  a  man  are  here  expressed  by 
his  English  and  American  colleagues  and 
make  this  number  of  the  Review  inspiring 
reading. 

Mr.  Howard  Eric,  1903,  has  presented 
The  Journals  of  Major  John  Andre,  edited 
by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  issued  in  a 
special  edition  by  the  Bibliophile  Society 
of  Boston.  The  volumes  contain  many  in- 
teresting maps  and  charts  and  the  facsimile 
of  an  affecting  letter  from  Major  Andre  to 
General  Washington  in  which  he  petitions 
that  he  be  allowed  to  die  like  a  soldier  and 
not  be  hung  like  a  criminal.  From  Mr. 
Eric  has  also  been  received  a  presentation 
copy  of  The  Guardian  Angel  by  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  which  is  enclosed  in  an  at- 
tractive half  morocco  slip  case. 

A  fine  set  of  Shakespeare's  Works  has 
been  given  by  Dr.  William  M.  Conant, 
'74.  This  Renaissance  Edition  was  brought 
out  under  the  general  editorship  of  Sidney 
Lee,  and  the  introduction  to  each  volume 
was  written  by  a  Shakespearean  scholar 
of  note.  These  volumes  will  be  placed  in 
the  Librars  's  Reading  Room. 

Another  aid  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
is  a  set  in  two  volumes,  The  School  of  Shak- 


spere,  edited  by  Richard  Simpson.  This 
work  has  long  been  out  of  print  so  that  the 
Library  is  very-  fortunate  to  be  able  to  add 
it  to  its  collection  of  Shakespeareana. 
The  plays  acted  by  Shakespeare's  Com- 
pany while  he  was  a  member  of  it  and 
other  plays  credited  to  Shakespeare  but 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  collections  of 
the  early  dramatists  or  in  the  usual  col- 
lections of  old  plays  are  included  in  these 
volumes.  They  also  contain  the  prose 
works  of  Robert  Greene  and  an  extended 
account  of  his  attack  upon  Shakespeare. 
This  valuable  work  is  the  gift  of  Philip  T. 
Nickerson,  '80. 

An  extremely  interesting  item  which  has 
been  preserved  for  Phillips  Academy 
through  the  thoughtful  care  of  Morley  P. 
Turpin,  Archivist  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  is  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  Greek  oration  delivered  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  in  1872  by  Howard 
L.  Osgood,  entitled  The  Assassination  of 
Hipparchus.  There  are  three  drafts  of  the 
oration  in  Greek  and  a  copy  of  an  English 
translation.  One  copy  is  marked  with  direc- 
tions for  "colloquial  use  of  gesture"  and 
for  other  gestures  with  fist  and  linger. 

Hackenburg's  Greek  Grammar  which 
was  published  in  1820  and  used  at  Phillips 
Academy  by  John  S.  Emerson  of  the  class 
of  1822,  was  taken  by  him  to  Dartmouth, 
brought  back  to  Andover  w^hen  he  en- 
tered the  Seminary,  and  carried,  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  he  went  as  a  missionary  in  1830. 
This  grammar,  which  has  now  returned  to 
Phillips  Academy  after  more  than  one 
hundred  years  of  wandering,  is  the  gift  of 
Ralf  P.  Emerson  of  Salem,  the  grandson  of 
this  pioneer  missionary. 

From  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bell,  sister  of  Dr.  Fred- 
eric S.  Dennis,  '68,  the  Library  has  re- 
ceived the  very  valuable  gift  of  a  set  of  his 
Surgical  Papers  in  two  volumes.  Dr.  William 
J.  Mayo  of  the  Rochester  Clinic  has  writ- 
ten the  foreword  to  these  Papers  in  which 
he  says:  '"Dr.  Frederic  S.  Dennis  was  one 
of  the  greatest  surgeons  produced  by 
America  and  that  in  a  time  when  surgery 
w-as  making  more  advance  than  it  had 
made  in  all  its  previous  history."  The 
Library  feels  honored  to  receive  as  a  gift 
the  work  of  this  distinguished  graduate. 

The  volume,  77!^  Rise  and  Progress  of  Re- 
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ligion  in  ihe  Soul,  by  Philip  Doddridge, 
printed  by  William  Butler  for  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  Among  the 
Indians;  the  Hampshire  Missionary  Soci- 
ety; and  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Andover 
Academy,  1804,  has  been  placed  in  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library  as  a 
permanent  loan  through  the  courtesy  of 
Leonard  C.  Brown  of  Mr.  Vernon,  Indi- 
ana. 

The  Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson,  '83, 
has  presented  the  Library  with  an  auto- 
graphed copy  of  his  book,  Democracy  and 
European  Nationalism  and  also  with  a  copy 
of  The  Interdependent  World  and  its  Problems, 
by  Ramsay  Muir.  The  latter  is  a  book  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Stimson  as  a  valuable  study 
of  world  problems  when  he  visited  the 
school  at  the  beginning  of  he  year. 

Alfred  S.  Foote,  '22,  has  sent  thirteen 
volumes  of  the  Spalding  Guides  in  response 
to  an  appeal  in  The  Bulletin  some 
months  ago.  These  volumes  will  aid  very 
materially  in  completing  the  files  of  the 
Mercer  Sports  Library. 

Many  interesting  letters,  programs  and 
clippings  have  been  received  from  Miss 
Anne  L.  Crowell.  These  belonged  to  her 
father,  Edward  P.  Crowell,  '49,  for  many 
years  professor  at  Amherst  College.  Robert 
P.  Carle  of  South  Salem,  New  York,  has 
given  a  small  engraved  portrait  of  N.  P. 
Willis  with  his  autograph  and  also  a  manu- 
script letter  and  portrait  of  Oliver  W'endell 
Holmes.  From  Alfred  E.  Loyd,  '31,  has 
been  received  The  Phillipian  and  The 
Mirror  for  the  year  1930-1931.  There  have 
also  been  many  other  interesting  gifts  to 
the  Andover  Collection. 

The  list  of  donors  to  whom  thanks  are 
also  due  includes:  The.  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions; 
The  American  Railway  Association;  The 
Department  of  Archaeology;  Joseph  N. 
Ash  ton;  A.  Graham  Baldwin;  Hollis  R. 
Bailey,  '73;  Miss  Margaret  H.  Bartlet; 
Mrs.  William  P.  Beardsley;  Professor 
Allen  R.  Benner;  '88;  Frank  M.  Benton; 
A.  Wright  Bigler,  '37;  Mrs.  Walter  Buck; 
Miss  Miriam  Carpenter;  Henry  H.  Crapo; 
Dr.  Carl  F.  Pfetteicher;  Horace  W.  Davis; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Dunbar;  John  H.  Dye; 
Guy  H.  Eaton;  Ludlow  Elliman;  Mrs. 
Vladimir  de  Falovitch;  Professor  Holon  A. 
Farr,  '92;  Byron  J.  Feeney,  '20;  Harvey  S. 


Firestone;  Ralph  C.  Fitts;  The  Ford 
Motor  Company;  Archibald  Freeman;  Dr. 
Claude  M.  Fuess;  James  C.  Graham;  Carl 
W.  Hamilton,  '09;  Allan  V.  Heely,  "15; 
Miss  Ethel  A.  Hitchcock;  Robert  M.  Hite, 
'36;  The  Henry  Huntington  Library  and 
Art  Gallery;  Sam  A.  Lewisohn;  The 
Library  of  Congress;  Thomas  McClintock, 
'66;  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Manning;  Edwin  R. 
Masback,  '36;  Milton  Academy,  Alumni 
Memorial  Foundation;  Dr.  Warren  K. 
Moorehead;  Dr.  Henry  P.  Moseley,  'go; 
Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Newton;  Wesley  M. 
Oler,  '36;  Scott  H.  Paradise,  '10;  Frank 
E.  Parkhurst,  '83;  Father  Aurelio  Espinosa 
Polit;  Rabbi  J.  J.  Price;  Edwin  B.  Reed; 
Alfred  L.  Ripley,  '73;  James  C.  Sawyer, 
'90;  Ivar  J.  Sjostrom;  Charles  Scribners 
Sons;  Edgar  B.  Sherrill,  '98;  Edric  B. 
Smith,  '35;  Mrs.  Roy  Spencer;  Augustus 
P.  Thompson,  '92;  Dirk  H.  van  der 
Stucken;  Yale  University  Press;  The 
Philip  Hamilton  McMillan  Memorial  Pub- 
lication Fimd;  Abbot  Academy;  Miss 
Jane  B.  Carpenter;  Joseph  W.  Coughlin, 
'37;  Henry  M.  Curr\',  "35;  A.  C.  Gilbert; 
Edward  W.  Rolfe,  '69;  Mrs.  Frances  M. 
Scheidacker. 


Scholarship  Honors  at  Tale 

During  the  past  college  year  many  for- 
mer Andover  students  have  received 
prizes  and  scholarships  from  Yale.  Follow- 
ing is  a  partial  list  of  the  awards;  Thatcher 
Memorial  Prizes  in  Debating — a  first 
prize  to  Max  F.  Milliken,  P. A.  '31,  of 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  a  second  prize  to  Lyman 
Spitzer,  Jr.,  P.A.  '31,  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Scott  Prize  for  excellence  in 
French: — Norman  L.  Hope,  P.A.  '32,  of 
New  York  City. 

The  Winthrop  Prize  for  the  most  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets: — ^John  W.  Warrington,  P.A. 
'32,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Berkeley  Premium  for  the  Fresh- 
man who  passed  the  best  examination  in 
Latin: — Robert  P.  Williams,  P.A.  "34,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

The  Winston  Trowbridge  Townsend 
Prize  for  excellence  in  English  composition 
in  the  Freshman  class: — honorable  men- 
tion to  Robert  McKenzie  Gibson.  P.A. 
'34,  of  Montclair,  N.J. 
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The  John  W.  Corwith  Memorial  Schol- 
arship for  excellence  in  Latin: — Kevin 
Mclnerney,  P.  A.  '31,  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Benjamin  F.  Barge  Memorial  Schol- 
ar:—Earl  J.  Wofsey,  P.A.  '33,  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Norman  Stewart  Hall  Memorial  Schol- 
ar:— Willard  Gates,  P.A.  '32,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

New  York  Yale  Club  Scholars: — 
John  M.  Cates,  Jr.,  P.A.  '32,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  Mather  K.  Whitehead, 
P.A.  '32,ofWestfield,  N.  J. 

Frederick  A.  Ward  Memorial  Schol- 
ar:—Edward  V.  Gulick,  P.A.  '33,  of 
Wellesley. 

The  Lasalle  A.  White  Scholars:— Fred- 
erick P.  Haas,  P.A.  '31,  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.  and  Charles  B.  Swope  P.A.  '31,  of 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Yale  Andover  Scholars: — Keith  S. 
Brown,  P.A.  '31,  ofWheaton,  111.  and  John 
Badman,  P.  A.  '33,  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 


Dimock  Wins  Harvard's  Lowell  Prize 

One  of  the  most  sought  after  prizes 
available  for  prep  school  boys  is  the  George 
Emerson  Lowell  Prize  in  the  Classics, 
which  is  offered  by  Harvard.  George  Ed- 
ward Dimock,  Jr.,  P.A.  '35,  won  the 
prize,  amounting  to  $500,  handily  from  a 
field  of  contestants  representing  the  bright- 
est classical  students  from  many  different 
schools.  However,  since  Dimock  held  fast 
his  allegiance  to  Yale,  he  had  to  be  content 
with  being  recognized  as  the  winner  of  the 
prize,  while  the  money  went  to  R.  W. 
Heurtley,  of  Exeter,  who  won  second 
place  and  is  entering  Harvard. 


The  Adler  Prize 

The  Adler  Prize  for  the  best  personal 
library  collected  by  an  undergraduate 
during  the  year  is  given  by  Mr.  Elmer 
Adler,  '04,  and  consists  of  eight  numbers  of 
the  Colophon.  This  year  the  prize  was  divid- 
ed between  Frederick  Arnold  Field  and 
John  Samuel  Lucas. 


Addison  Gallery  Notes 

The  spring  term  brought  a  change  in  the 
schedule  of  the  Addison  Gallery  from  ex- 
hibitions designed  primarily  for  teaching 
purposes  to  those  of  more  general  public 
interest.  The  Exhibition  of  Classical  Art, 
arranged  for  the  meeting  of  the  Classical 
Association  at  Andover,  effectively  sug- 
gested the  possibilities  for  cooperation  be- 
tween Classical  and  Art  departments  in 
schools  and  colleges.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  The 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York;  and 
the  Fogg  Museum  at  Harvard,  it  was  possi- 
ble to  show  examples  of  Classical  art  from 
the  Minoan  age  through  the  Roman  Em- 
pire which  combined  literary  interest  with 
artistic  merit  of  a  high  order.  The  out- 
standing object  was  a  beautifully  preserved 
fifth  century  Greek  vase  with  a  drawing  by 
the  Lykoan  painter  of  the  meeting  of 
Odysseus  and  Elpenor  with  Hermes  in  the 
underworld.  This  vase,  the  property  of  the 
Boston  Museum,  is  considered  by  some 
authorities  the  finest  Greek  vase  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  exhibition  in  Andover  was  an 


The  Academy  Chapel  Seen  from  the  Addison 
Gallery 
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example  of  the  splendid  cooperation  which 
other  museums  are  extending  to  the  Addi- 
son Gallery. 

'"Design  in  Local  Industry,"  an  exhibi- 
tion of  products  manufactured  in  Andover, 
Lawrence,  Lowell,  and  Haverhill,  at- 
tracted an  unusual  amount  of  local  inter- 
est and  received  national  recognition  as  a 
useful  development  towards  closer  alliance 
between  art  and  industry.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Cook  and  memlaers  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  forty-seven  com- 
panies were  represented  in  a  display  which 
included  textiles  in  large  assortments, 
leather  goods,  rubber  accessories,  brushes, 
motors,  automobile  horns,  and  a  variety 
of  other  products.  The  objects  were  select- 
ed for  their  successful  adaptation  of  design 
elements  (qualities  of  shape,  form,  decora- 
tion, texture  and  finish)  to  modern  ma- 
chine-made products.  The  installation  was 
carefully  arranged  to  give  these  artistic 
factors  their  proper  emphasis. 

While  the  exhibition  suggested  that 
there  is  still  a  field  for  better  industrial 
design,  it  showed  the  opportunity  which 
a  museum  has  to  play  an  active  role  in  en- 
couraging the  manufacture  and  purchase 
of  a  higher  standard  of  merchandise  for 
everyday  use. 

For  the  Commencement  season,  a  repre- 
sentative exhibition  of  "Water  Colors  by 
Contemporary  Americans"  was  arranged. 
This  group  supplemented  the  exhibition  of 
"Water  Colors  by  Ten  Americans"  held 
in  1 93 1,  but  included  a  larger  representa- 
tion of  younger  painters  whose  reputations 
are  at  present  confined  to  their  own  com- 
munities. It  gave  some  evidence  for  the 
conclusion  that  American  painting  still 
reaches  its  highest  peak  in  the  water  color 
medium.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reflect 
"The  American  Scene,"  "The  School  of 
Paris,"  or  any  other  fad  of  the  moment  in 
American  painting.  The  exhibition,  chosen 
for  the  interest  of  the  individual  picture 
alone,  gave  special  satisfaction  to  those 
who  are  more  interested  in  art  itself  than 
in  its  literary  and  historical  byproducts. 

The  Addison  Gallery  will  be  open  again 
during  the  summer  months  daily  from 
I  :oo  until  5:00  and  on  Sundays  2:30  until 
5:00.  It  will  also  be  open  by  special  appoint- 
ment during  the  morning  hours. 

C.H.S. 


Alumni  Exhibition 

Professional  artists,  art  students,  and 
"Sunday  painters"  all  took  part  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  paintings  and  drawings  by 
alumni  of  Phillips  Academy  held  in  the 
Addison  Gallery  from  May  21st  through 
the  Commencement  season.  The  variety  of 
subject  matter,  technique,  and  point  of 
view  precluded  any  suggestion  of  an  "An- 
dover tradition"  in  paintings.  Modernists 
and  conser\'atives  alike  joined  in  this  exhi- 
bition, and  buried  their  hatchets  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow  alumni,  visitors,  and 
undergraduates.  Especially  prominent 
among  the  professional  group  was  the 
work  of  Waldo  Pierce,  P.A.  '03,  whose 
"After  the  Show"  from  the  collection  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  in  New  York  shared 
honors  with  the  excellent  portrait  of  Dr. 
Alfred  E.  Stearns  by  Jere  Wickwire,  '02. 
Several  recent  graduates  who  are  just 
beginning  their  careers  as  professional 
artists  showed  promise  which  should  insure 
an  even  better  alumni  exhibition  in  the 
future.  Those  represented  included: 

A.  Everett  Austin,  Jr.,  '18;  Warren 
Beach,  '33,  Rockwell  A.  Coffin,  '89, 
George  E.  Cook,  '17,  Raymond  Crosby, 
'93,  Frederick  D.  Greene  '81,  Darragh  de 
Lancey,  '86,  Richmond  K.  Fletcher,  '04, 
Thomas  K.  Hanna,  '91,  Bartlett  Hayes, 
Jr.,  '22,  Alfred  Lang,  "99,  Arthur  T. 
Lougee,  '32,  Dudley  Morris,  '27,  Har\ey 
B.  McCrone,  '11,  A.  Wells  Peck,  '33, 
Graham  Peck,  '31,  Waldo  Pierce,  '03, 
Jere  R.  Wickwire,  '02. 


The  Studio  Exhibition 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  its  active 
history,  the  Sketch  Club  yielded  some  of 
its  well  deserved  prestige  to  classroom  de- 
mands, but  the  studio  exhibition,  compris- 
ing work  done  for  school  credit  as  well  as 
voluntary  work,  %vas  larger  than  ever 
before. 

Since  Buel  Trowbridge  inspired  a  few 
boys  to  work  with  him  in  1 929,  the  Sketch 
Club  has  won  increasing  approval  from 
the  student  body  and  a  larger  number  of 
boys  have  found  time  for  voluntary  \\  ork. 
Those  who  were  most  interested  in  studio 
activities  were  naturally  anxious  to  get 
credit  for  their  time  spent  there,  but.  al- 
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though  the  class  absorbed  the  greater 
number,  there  were  still  some  whose 
schedules  did  not  permit  their  assuming 
extra  hours:  voluntary  work  was  possible 
lor  them  from  time  to  time.  It  was  felt 
that  the  classroom  should  not  destroy  the 
older  organization,  and  efforts  were  made 
to  keep  it  going.  The  success  of  these  ef- 
forts is  to  be  measured  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  studio  exhibition 
which  was  held  during  commencement 
week  in  two  of  the  gallery  rooms  on  the 
first  floor.  Of  the  fifty-nine  exhibits,  includ- 
ing drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
twenty  were  contributed  by  boys  getting 
no  school  credit  for  their  work. 

The  exhibition  was,  as  it  should  be,  a 
record  of  accomplishment  rather  than  a 
true  cross-section  of  all  work  done  during 
the  school  year.  For  the  most  part  the  en- 
tries were  executed  since  the  latter  half 
of  the  winter  term.  Routine  study,  which 
occupies  more  than  half  the  studio  time,  is 
seldom  interesting  to  the  ordinary  visitor; 
even  from  the  boys'  point  of  view  its  im- 
portance is,  perhaps  rightly,  disregarded 
in  the  face  of  direct  results. 

With  the  exception  of  the  routine  al- 
ready referred  to,  the  class  work  was  con- 
ducted on  much  the  same  basis  as  the 
Sketch  Club:  each  boy  was  encouraged  to 
work  in  his  own  way,  largely  with  the  ma- 
terials and  subjects  of  his  preference;  he 
worked  individually,  not  in  a  class.  Ex- 
amples of  this  were  to  be  noted  in  the  ex- 
hibition. Still-lifes,  such  as  those  by  R.  S. 
Reigeluth,  R.  J.  Stevens,  and  L.  Clark, 
Jr.,  were  very  different  in  handling  and 
point  of  view;  landscapes  by  R.  M.  Weiss- 
man,  G.  S.  Swope,  F.  K.  Wallace,  E. 
Bostwick,  Jr.,  and  J.  R.  Van  Horne,  Jr., 
differed  equally;  an  imaginary  painting  of 
a  school  celebration  by  H.  Cross,  Jr.,  a 
portrait  study  of  one  of  the  cleaning 
women  by  A.  W.  Wingate,  abstractions  by 
C.  Ginsberg,  and  drawings  by  J.  E.  Agoos 
and  H.  N.  W.  Leiper  were  all  examples  of 
thoroughly  personal  work. 

Modelling  was  added  to  the  other  work 
this  year.  Four  figures,  produced  during 
the  spring  term  with  the  help  of  a  student 
model,  were  exhibited.  Models  were  not 
always  available  for  the  extended  length 
of  time  necessary  for  those  feeling  their 
way  with  clay;  a  study  of  his  own  foot  by 


F.  W.  Coker,  Jr.  was  a  competent  example 
of  an  earlier  phase  of  the  year's  work.  Four 
small  clay  figures  by  J.  H.  Van  Horne,  Jr. 
were  imaginary  sketches  modelled  from 
memory  after  observing  action  in  baseball 
and  track.  It  was  largely  on  his  capable 
handling  of  these  clay  sketches  that  the 
award  to  him  of  the  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 
prize  of  $25  was  based,  although  his  self- 
portrait  and  pencil  study  for  a  painting  of 
the  Commons  staircase  would  probably 
have  been  sufficient  to  justify  his  candidacy 
in  the  opinion  of  most  judges. 

In  addition  to  the  Morse  prize,  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  "native  creative  ability, 
combined  with  craftsmanship,  as  evidenced 
in  a  developed  personal  style,"  the  Thomp- 
son prize  of  $15  in  memory  of  A.  P. 
Thompson,  3rd,  was  given  again  this  year 
and  awarded  to  E.  Bostwick,  Jr.  for  im- 
provement in  drawing  and  painting  during 
the  school  year. 

Prizes  such  as  these  are  welcome  incen- 
tives to  good  performance;  the  prospect  of 
them  whets  the  appetite  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year.  But  the  exhibition  as  a  whole 
does  not  depend  on  bribes  for  its  existence. 
The  work  is  done  for  its  own  sake,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of 
many  attempts  to  achieve  what  is  satis- 
factory to  the  individual.  Twenty-five 
boys  contributed  to  the  exhibition. 

B.H.H.,  Jr. 


New  England  Classical  Association  Meets 
at  Andover 

The  New  England  Classical  Association, 
whose  membership  is  composed  of  teachers 
of  the  Classics  in  the  New  England  schools 
and  colleges,  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Phillips  Academy  on  March  29  and  30. 
About  two  hundred  were  present.  The 
meeting  opened  with  a  formal  address  of 
welcome  by  Headmaster  Fuess,  to  which 
Professor  E.  K.  Rand,  President  of  the 
Association  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Classics  at  Harvard,  replied.  Papers 
were  read  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  a 
smoker  was  enjoyed  on  Friday  evening, 
and  on  Saturday  the  Association  was  the 
guest  of  the  Academy  Trustees  at  lunch. 
Mr.  L.  Denis  Peterkin,  Head  of  the  Latin 
Department,  was  in  charge  of  the  enter- 
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tainment  of  this  group  during  its  stay  in 
Andover. 

Exhibits  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vention were  held  at  the  Addison  Gallery, 
the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library,  and 
the  Archaeological  Museum.  The  Gallery 
exhibit  consisted  of  objects  of  great  rarity 
and  value  loaned  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Fogg  Museum  of  Harvard,  and  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  among 
them  a  5th  century  Attic  Greek  vase  de- 
picting the  meeting  of  Odysseus  and  El- 
penor  in  the  underworld,  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  this  country.  The  exhibition  at  the 
Library  included  the  Forbes  Virgil  Col- 
lection, a  photographic  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  Homer,  and  many  other  books 
on  classical  subjects  from  the  library's 
collection.  The  Archaeology  Department 
had  on  display  many  classical  relics  from 
its  collection. 


Headmaster'' s  Engagements 

Spring  Term 
April    18    Guest    at    Winthrop  House, 
Harvard  University,  and  spoke 
informally  on  "President  Cool- 
idge." 

April  24  Spoke  at  conference  of  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  Prin- 
cipals in  Framingham  on  "The 
Development  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Academy." 

May  6  Spoke  at  Anniversary  Lunch- 
eon at  St.  Paul's  School  in 
Concord,  N.  H. 

May  9  Read  at  meeting  of  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  his 
chapter  on  Coolidge  and  the 
Republican  Convention  of 
1920. 

June  6  Spoke  at  graduation  exercises 
of  the  North  Shore  Country 
Day  School  in  Beverly. 

June  1 7  Received  from  Williams  Col- 
lege the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters. 


Schools:  Hackley  Ctwicey,  Loomis,  Knox, 
Emma  Willard,  Lawrenceville  (twice), 
Deerfield,  Exeter,  Andover,  Northfield 
Seminary,  Kent,  Pomfret,  Berkshire, 
Choate,  Girard  College,  Mercersburg, 
Taft,  Governor  Dummer  ("baccalaureatey, 
Hotchkiss  (^baccalaureate^. 

Addresses 

Southbridge  Woman's  Club,  Winchester 
College  Club,  Colby  Junior  College,  N.H., 
Beverly  High  School,  Brimmer  School, 
Taft  School  New  York  Alumni  Dinner, 
Dartmouth  Woman's  Club  of  Boston, 
Walpole  Mothers'  Club,  Governor  Dum- 
mer Academy,  Peddie  School  (^inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  principal,  Mr.  Saunders  i, 
Riverdale  (commencement  address , ,  Kno.x 
(commencement  address  ,  Western  Re- 
serve Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio  (commence- 
ment address  I,  Rivers  School  (commence- 
ment address  j,  Dover,  N.  H.,  High 
School  fcommencement  address).  Marble- 
head  High  School  (^commencement  ad- 
dress), Punchard  High  School,  Andover, 
(twenty-fifth  anniversaryof  Principal  Ham- 
blin).  Dr.  Stearns  also  gave  a  radio  talk 
on  "The  Academy"  in  connection  with  a 
series  of  talks  sponsored  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Education. 


Engagements  of  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns 
During  the  Past  Year 

Preaching 

Colleges:  Rutgers  University,  Union, 
Skidmore,  Williams,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Amherst. 


Hole-In-One  Made  by  English  Exchange 

Student 

Kenneth  Richard  Stoker,  of  Norman's 
Hall,  Chelford  Road,  Prestbury,  Cheshire, 
England,  a  former  student  of  Wellington 
College,  a  great  English  public  school,  has 
spent  the  past  year  as  an  exchange  student 
at  Andover.  The  Academ\'  has  been  de- 
lighted to  welcome  him  to  the  Hill,  for  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  best  type.  His  record  here 
has  been  remarkable — in  his  one  year  he 
has  joined  a  society,  been  elected  to  Cum 
Laude,  the  honorary  scholarship  society, 
has  won  six  senior  honors  in  his  studies, 
more  than  any  other  boy  in  his  class,  and 
has  climaxed  his  accomplishments  by 
making  a  hole-in-one  on  the  Andover 
Golf  Course.  This  feat  was  performed 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  goli  squad 
in  regular  practice  and  took  place  at  the 
fifth  hole,  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  in 
length. 
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The  Senior  Class  on  the  Steps  of  Samuel  Phillips  Hall 


Spring  Term  Preachers 


April 
April 
April 
April 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 


7 

14 
21 
28 

5 
12 

19 
26 


Rev.  John  Crocker 
Dr.  Samuel  S.  Drury 
Rev.  A.  Graham  Baldwin 
Rev.  Guthrie  Speers 
Dr.  Carl  Elmore 
Rev.  Archibald  Black 
Rev.  Theodore  C.  Speers 
Rev.  Sidney  Lovett 
Rev.  John  Mitchell  Currie 
Dr.  Willard  Sperry 


Faculty  Notes 

The  Reverend  A.  Graham  Baldwin  has 
preached  during  the  term  at  Abbot  Acade- 
my, at  Northfield  Seminary,  and  at  Wil- 
liams College.  He  has  also  spoken  at  the 
Memorial  Day  Service  in  the  Andover 
Town  Hall  and  at  the  Andover  Grange. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Sawyer,  Curator  of  the 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art  spoke  in 
Washington  on  May  15  at  the  Conference 
on  Secondary  Education  in  Art  conducted 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts.  He 


also  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  held  in  Washing- 
ton on  May  ig  on  "Museum  Training  from 
the  Standpoint  of  the  Directorof  a  Prepara- 
tory School  for  Boys." 

Mr.  M.  Lawrence  Shields  has  spoken 
during  the  term  at  the  Andover  Free 
Church  and  before  the  Men's  Club  of  Bal- 
lardvale. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Newton  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Modern  Language 
Association  held  at  Connecticut  State 
College,  at  Storrs,  Connecticut,  on  May 
19  and  20. 

Dr.  J.  Roswell  Gallagher  has  published 
an  article  in  the  May  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health  entitled  The  Use 
of  Convalescent  Serum  in  the  Control  of 
Measles. 


Academy  Lectures 

"Few  people  have  ever  known  an  in- 
tensity of  mingled  joy  and  fear  greater 
than  that  which  came  with  the  pursuit  and 
capture  of  an  ugly,  eighty-barrel  sperm 
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whale."  With  these  words  Mr.  Chester  S. 
Howland,  son  of  a  New  Bedford  whahng 
captain,  began  his  lecture,  "Hunting  the 
Giants  of  the  Deep,"  on  April  26.  From 
that  point  he  went  on  to  describe  every 
detail  of  the  w-haling  industry,  showing  the 
actual  harpoons  and  lances  used  in  the 
chase,  and  presenting  remarkable  moving 
pictures  of  the  striking  of  the  whale,  the 
dangerous  ""Nantucket  sleigh-ride"  which 
followed  as  the  monster  dashed  away  at 
perhaps  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
final  cutting-in  and  trying  of  the  blubber. 

On  May  17,  Miss  Marjorie  Moffet  gave 
a  delightful  series  of  monologues.  Most 
attractive  in  her  own  personality.  Miss 
Moffet  had  mastered  the  art  of  the  ""mono- 
drama"  so  that  she  enthralled  a  large  audi- 
ience  and  frequently  produced  gales  of 
laughter  with  her  amusing  sketches.  Her 
program  contained  humorous  numbers 
such  as  Bargain  Basement,  the  soliloquies  of 
a  shop  girl  between  waiting  on  customers, 
A  Debutante  at  a  Country  Club  Dance,  which 
was  a  caricature  of  any  and  all  debutantes, 
and  ended  with  U Esp'wnne,  in  which  she 
played  the  part  of  a  beautiful  French  spy 
being  tried  before  a  German  court  martial, 
who  when  convicted  pronounced  a  stirring 
denunciation  of  war. 


Phillips  Club 

The  Phillips  Club  has  completed  a  most 
successful  year  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
M.  Lawrence  Shields.  On  April  8,  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  with  their  ladies  were 
much  interested  in  a  talk  on  ""Modern 
American  Architecture"  by  Dean  G. 
Harold  Edgell  of  the  Har\^ard  School  of 
Architecture.  Dr.  Edgell,  who  is  also  a 
Director  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  is  one  of  America's  leading  authori- 
ties on  his  subject.  Mr.  Nathan  C.  Ham- 
blin,  Principal  of  Punchard  High  School, 
spoke  on  May  27  about  ""The  Problems 
of  a  High  School  Principal."  On  May  31, 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Jr.,  Liquor  Com- 
missioner for  the  United  States,  described 
some  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  officers  of  the  Phillips  Club  for  the 
coming  year  are  as  follows:  President,  Mr. 
L.  Denis  Peterkin;  Secretary,  Mr.  Leonard 
F.  James;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Roger  VV.  Hig- 
gins. 


Debating 

On  May  14  the  thirty-ninth  annual 
debate  for  the  H.  S.  Robinson  prize  took 
place  in  the  Meeting  Room.  The  proposi- 
tion, "Resolved,  That  This  House  Pities 
Its  Grandchildren,"  was  derived  from  a 
recent  debate  held  at  Oxford  University, 
England,  by  the  famed  debating  club,  the 
Oxford  Union.  Upholding  the  affirmative 
were  John  Brumback  Spitzer,  Nathan 
Cheney  Fitts,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and 
Allen  Payne  Har\ey,  Jr.,  these  receiving 
the  prize  of  sixty  dollars.  Speaking  for  the 
negative  were  Ellis  Ames  Ballard,  II,  of 
Hubbard  Woods,  111.,  Robert  Seelye 
Reigeluth,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Hugh  Roberts  Hoval  Smith,  of  Warren, 
Ariz.  Dr.  Fuess  presided,  with  Mr.  A.  R. 
Blackmer,  Dr.  A.  B.  Darling,  and  Mr.  B. 
H.  Hayes,  Jr.,  serv  ing  as  judges. 

On  April  16,  the  traditional  debate  with 
Exeter  was  held,  this  year  in  Andover. 
Much  amusement  was  afforded  the  audi- 
ence by  the  direful  consequences  of  movie 
attendance  upon  modern  adolescents  as 
pictured  by  J.  B.  Spitzer,  J.  T.  Beaty,  and 
E.  A.  Ballard  of  Andover,  who  upheld  the 
negative  side  of  the  question,  ""Resolved, 
That  the  Moving  Pictures  of  Today  Do 
More  Good  Than  Harm.""  The  judges 
awarded  the  decision  by  a  two-to-one 
vote  to  Exeter.  Dr.  Fuess  presided. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  Philo  in  April 
the  following  officers  for  1935-6  were  elec- 
ted: President,  Ellis  Ames  Ballard,  2d; 
vice-president,  John  Harding  Bishop;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Richard  Merritt  Weissman. 


Society  of  Inquiry 

Two  meetings  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  Inquirs"  during 
the  spring  term.  On  May  5th  Dr.  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  of  New  York  City,  gave 
an  address  on  the  subject  '"War  and 
Peace."  The  questions  directed  to  him 
during  the  forum  period  after  his  address 
indicated  great  interest  in  the  present 
international  situation.  The  group  who 
heard  Dr.  Holmes  was  small,  but  this 
meeting  goes  down  in  history  as  the  out- 
standing meeting  of  the  year.  On  May 
26,  a  breakfast  meeting  was  held  at  the 
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Log  Calvin  for  a  group  of  seniors  planning 
to  enter  Yale  next  fall.  Re\erend  Sidney 
Lovett,  who  is  pi-otestant  chaplain  at 
Yale  University,  was  the  guest  of  this 
group. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  for 
next  year  are  Ellis  Ames  Ballard,  President; 
William  D.  Hart,  Vice-President;  Barton 
Chapin,  Secretary;  and  Edwin  Robert 
Masback,  Treasurer.  The  other  members 
of  the  new  Board  are  John  H.  Bishop, 
Schuyler  Van  Ingen,  Richard  Weissman, 
and  NIelville  Chapin. 


Society  Scholarship  Averages 

The  society  scholarship  averages  for  the 
winter  term  were  as  follows: 


A  G  C 

73-73 

P  A  E 

70.80 

F  L  D 

6q.27 

P  B  X 

68.27 

K  0  A 

68.01 

A  U  V 

67.04 

E  D  P 

66 . 94 

PES 

64 -53 

Archaeology  Notes 

Dr.  Moorehead  will  not  engage  in  active 
work  during  the  summer  but  will  spend  his 
time  in  Maine  reviewing  diaries  and  jour- 
nals of  past  expeditions. 

Mr.  Fred  Johnson  is  continuing  with  the 
work  on  Dr.  Moorehead's  proposed  study 
of  the  "Axe  and  Its  Variants,"  seeking  to 
establish  connections  and  evidences  of 
migration  from  the  variations  observed  in 
the  stone  industry  of  various  tribes. 

The  plans  of  the  Department  of  Archae- 
ology call  for  an  investigation  of  sites  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  by  Mr. 
Douglas  S.  Byers. 


Toe  H 

Toe  H  has  now  become  Circle  A.  Be- 
cause of  certain  differences  in  organization 
and  policy  it  seemed  advisable  for  this 
group  to  discontinue  its  connection  with  the 
British  Toe  H  movement.  This  does  not 
mean  any  change  in  the  place  or  function 
of  this  organization  at  Andover.  It  re- 


Parents  and  Gl  ests  \V.\iting  for  the  St.^rt  of 
THE  Commencement  Procession 


mains  a  group  interested  in  doing  work  in 
the  school  and  town  community  that  will 
tend  to  create  goodwill  and  render  any 
service  that  is  worth  while.  This  year's 
record  has  been  a  strong  one.  The  work  at 
the  Andover  Guild  has  been  handled  ex- 
ceptionally well;  the  old  clothes  drives  and 
numerous  other  minor  activities  have  been 
planned  with  efficiency  and  carried 
through  with  enthusiasm.  Much  credit  is 
due  to  David  Williams,  the  President,  and 
the  fifteen  other  members  of  this  group. 

The  officers  tor  next  year  are  H.  >s.  \V. 
Leiper,  President;  Melville  Chapin,  \'ice- 
President;  and  Samuel  S.  Binnian,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Dinner  of  the  Boston  Alumni  Association 

On  the  evening  of  April  9,  although  it 
was  one  of  the  stormiest  nights  of  the  year, 
more  than  150  graduates  gathered  at  the 
University  Club,  in  Boston,  for  the  annual 
Alumni  Dinner.  The  Toastmaster,  Pro- 
fessor James  Phinney  Baxter,  3rd,  P.A. 
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'lo,  Master  ol'  Adams  House,  Harvard, 
with  his  usual  erudite  wit  which  touched 
upon  subjects  ranging  from  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Gallatin  to  the  Dionne 
cjuintuplets  first  introduced  Assistant  Dean 
James  R.  Adriance,  P.  A.  '28.  Mr.  Adri- 
ance  described  the  efforts  of  the  Dean's 
office  to  pick  from  a  large  number  of  can- 
didates those  boys  who  are  most  likely  to 
be  a  credit  to  the  school.  He  was  followed 
by  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Bushnell,  '15,  who 
dwelt  on  the  political  situation  and  the 
contribution  Phillips  Academy  has  made 
to  the  nation  in  developing  men  of  public 
spirit.  The  last  speaker  was  Dr.  Fuess,  who 
described  some  of  the  more  significant  de- 
velopments in  the  school — the  new  dormi- 
tory, the  new  infirmary,  the  success  of  the 
new  curriculum,  and  the  policy  of  the 
administration  to  consider  each  boy  as  an 
individual  and  to  treat  him  accordingly. 

P.L.S.  House  Badly  Damaged  by  Fire 

A  fire  which  untbrtiniately  was  not  com- 
pletely extinguished  the  first  time  the  local 
fire  department  visited  the  scene  caused 
damage  estimated  at  l^etween  S6,ooo  and 
$6,500  at  the  P.L.S.  fraternity  house  on 


the  Old  Campus  at  Phillips  academy  on 
May  20.  The  first  alarm  came  in  at  8:59, 
and  after  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  the 
"All  Out"  was  sounded.  A  half  hour  later 
the  alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  fire  de- 
partment ibund  the  house  in  flames  again, 
causing  extra  damage  of  from  S2500  to 
S3000. 

-♦• 

Bird  Banding  Club 

The  year  s  work  in  bird  Ijanding  com- 
pared favorably  with  last  year's  record, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  of  the  members  of  the  club  has 
not  been  exceeded  in  any  year  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  organization  five  years  ago. 
During  the  months  of  October,  November, 
and  December,  1934,  several  hundred 
birds  were  trapped,  of  which  ninety-two 
had  not  been  previously  banded  by  any 
station.  In  addition  to  these,  twelve  "'Re- 
turns'" (  birds  banded  by  this  station  during 
an  earlier  migratory  season  \  were  trapped, 
.1  record  for  this  club.  Statistics  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1935  have  not  yet  been 
compiled,  but  it  is  estimated  that  close  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  new  birds  have 
been   banded  here  during  that  period. 


Till    .\l.lMM  Baseb.\ll  Te.'iM 
Left  Id  liglil:  Karl  Billhardt.  "23;  Dick  Jackson.  "29;  Dave  Grondohl.  '34;  Bill  Ellison.  "32:  Trev  Cush- 
man,  '34:  Ed.  Twombly,  "08;  Buzz  Knowlton,  "34:  Chuck  Littlefield.  "32:  Dave  Shean.  "34:  Mike  Reiter, 
'33;  Len  Burdett,  "09:  John  Prior,  '25;  Buck  Weed,  "20. 
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Athletics 

By  G.  Grenville  Benedict 


THE  editor  of  this  column  would  like 
to  look  forward  to  a  Spring  Term 
during  which  he  could  get  out  to 
mosey  around  the  playing  fields  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon  and 
could  make  every  out-of-town  trip  with 
every  P. A.  team.  Then,  he  feels,  he  might 
be  able  to  give  you  something  worth  read- 
ing. But  such  godlike  powers  of  ubiquity 
are  not  given  to  mortal  man,  who  has  per- 
force to  fall  back  upon  the  collected  data 
illuminated  by  the  memory  of  a  flashing 
double  play  in  this  game  and  a  whirlwind 
"220"  in  that  meet.  We  seem  to  remember 
having  murmured  in  the  last  issue  some- 
thing about  Andover's  fair  share  of  vic- 
tories. It  seems  to  us,  who  are  not  ath- 
letically gluttonous,  that  a  survey  of  the 
year's  records  shows  just  about  this.  Fif- 
teen sports,  major  and  minor,  too  many  to 
'enumerate,  have  won  62  victories  to  48 
defeats  and  4  ties,  for  a  total  percentage  of 
success  of  .564.  Out  of  twelve  engagements 
with  Exeter  the  Blue  has  won  seven.  If 
you  are  interested,  the  batting  average 
comes  to  something  like  .583.  In  the  Spring 
Term  alone  Andover  won  25  out  of  48 
contests  with  various  school  and  Freshman 
teams  in  baseball,  track,  tennis,  golf,  and 
lacrosse,  but  took  only  two  out  of  five  en- 
counters with  her  arch  rival. 


Track 

We  should  like  to  think  that  the  size  of 
the  score  in  the  Exeter  track  meet  more 
than  made  up  for  Andover's  minority  of 
victories  over  the  Red  and  Gray.  During 
the  course  of  a  very  pleasant  afternoon 
Captain  Wolf's  men  rolled  up  the  record- 
breaking  total  of  1 01  2-3  points  to  24  1-3 
for  Exeter.  Without  detracting  in  the 
slightest  from  the  credit  that  is  due  to  the 
team  and  its  obviously  able  coaches,  we 
submit  that  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
hoUowness  in  the  victory,  for  Captain 
Kerr,  Exeter's  crack  sprinter,  was  out  with 


measles,  that  academic  epidemic,  and 
Beltzner,  stellar  all-round  performer,  was 
restricted  to  one  event  because  of  a  bad  leg. 
In  any  event  the  margin  of  victory  would 
have  been  large. 

Andover  swept  the  hammer  and  440, 
took  first  and  second  in  both  hurdles,  both 
dashes,  the  half-mile,  the  shot-put,  javelin, 
and  discus,  and  first  in  the  mile  and  broad- 
jump,  leaving  Exeter  the  minimum  of  con- 
solation with  a  tie  for  first  in  the  high-jump 
and  Beltzner's  clear  win  in  the  pole-vault. 
The  latter  provided  the  most  dramatic 
moment  of  the  day.  Gates  and  Cochran  of 
Andover  and  Godfrey  of  Exeter  had  been 
indulging  in  one  of  those  interminable 
battles  and  had  seemed  to  the  stands  to 
have  tied  for  first  place  somewhere  short 
of  twelve  feet  when  a  figure  who  had  not 
vaulted  before,  rose,  peeled  off  his  red 
woolies,  took  a  pole  and  a  short  survey  of 
the  situation,  and  cleared  the  bar  by  what 
seemed  a  good  two  feet.  So  the  Exeter 
l)oys  in  the  stands  ended  up  with  a  good 
cheer  after  all. 

We  hazard  the  guess  that  this  year's 
track  team  is  the  best  balanced  that  Ray 
Shepard  has  ever  turned  out.  After  an  un- 
important preliminary  meet,  the  Yale 
Freshmen  won,  68  to  58,  and  the  next  week 
an  even  stronger  Harvard  team  won,  67  to 
59,  in  a  meet  marked  by  Sharretts's  6':i" 
in  the  high-jump  and  Home's  4:33.8  in 
the  mile.  The  next  week  Andover  more 
than  doubled  her  nearest  competitor's 
score  to  walk  away  with  the  Harvard  In- 
terscholastics,  with  Moody  broad-jumping 
2i':io}/2"  and  Ward  heaving  the  hammer 
i6g':2j/^".  Worcester  Academy  next  went 
down  before  the  Blue  juggernaut,  96%  to 
29}^  ,  followed  by  the  Dartmouth  Fresh- 
men, 73  to  52.  In  this  meet,  the  last  before 
the  grand  climax,  Donnelly  ran  a  49.8 
quarter,  and  Hawkes,  who  had  been  com- 
ing fast  during  the  season,  turned  in  a 
mile  in  4:32.6,  missing  the  forty-year-old 
school  record  by  a  fifth  of  a  second. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about 
the  Spring  track  season  is  the  walloping 
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Another  ioo-Point  Team  in  Embrvt) 
Cllub  Practice  under  C'.nach  Patton 


that  the  All-Club  team  handed  the  All- 
Class  Exonians,  99  to  27,  which  looks  to  us 
like  a  distinctly  good  omen  for  the  years  to 
come. 


Baseball 

Here  we  have  not  such  a  happy  story  to 
tell.  There  were  the  usual  early-season 
struggles  to  whip  together  an  infield  out  of 
green  material,  only  three  lettermen  hav- 
ing reported  to  Coaches  Burdett  and 
O'Brien,  and  to  find  a  capaljle  pitching 
staff".  As  the  season  progressed  an  average 
Andover  nine  rounded  into  form,  occasion- 
ally playing  brilliant  ball,  at  other  times 
going  more  or  less  haywire.  The  team  came 
up  to  the  Exeter  game  .having  won  six  out 
of  thirteen  engagements  against  generally 
stiff  opposition,  with  three  regulars  batting 
for  better  than  .300,  and  with  a  brace  of 
pitchers  in  Curtis  and  Bacon  who  had  de- 
veloped rapidly.  Exeter  had  a  team  of  ap- 
parently the  same  characteristics,  poten- 
tialities, and  record,  and  it  looked  as  if  it 
would  be  anybody's  game. 


Perhaps  it  was  the  urge  to  avenge  the 
previous  Saturday's  track  massacre  that 
gave  Exeter  the  power  to  pull  out  an  up- 
hill game  8-5,  after  finding  herself  four 
runs  down  at  the  end  of  the  fifth.  It  looked 
to  us  more  like  a  combination  of  good 
Exeter  pitching  and  weak  Andover  hitting 
that  turned  the  trick.  The  Blue  had  started 
out  with  a  will,  scoring  four  runs  in  the 
second  off"  Johns,  who  was  then  replaced 
by  Woodman,  pitching  the  second  game 
of  his  career,  who  stopped  the  rally.  He 
continued  to  twirl  effectively.  allo\sing  only 
two  hits,  fanning  seven,  and  passing  six. 
Curtis  meanwhile  was  yielding  fourteen 
hits  and  one  pass,  while  striking  out  eight. 
The  game  was  tied  at  five-all  until  the' 
seventh,  when  Exeter  pushed  across  two 
runs,  followed  by  another  in  the  eighth,  to 
win  its  first  major  victory  since  the  1933 
football  game.  After  the  game  Harrison  ^\ . 
Holt  of  Medford  was  elected  Captain  to 
succeed  Ed\\ard  H.  Kellogg  of  Peoria, 
Illinois,  and  Robert  T.  Thompson  of  An- 
dover was  elected  manager,  taking  oxer 
the  duties  of  William  E.  Roosevelt. 
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The  season's  record: 


Andover 

lO 

Harvard  J.V.'s 

9 

Andover 

I  2 

Thaver  Academy 

1 1 

Andover 

I 

Yale  '38 
St.  John's 

5 

Andover 

4 

22 

Andover 

'5 

St.  Mark's 

4 

Andover 

2 

Middlesex 

6 

Andover 

'5 

Tufts  '38 
Harvard  '38 

6 

Andover 

2 

10 

Andover 

6 

Boston  College  '38 

7 

Andover 

7 

Brown  '38 

3 

Andover 

5 

Governor  Dummer 

7 

Andover 

3 

Worcester  Academy 

6 

Andover 

9 

Town  Team 

2 

Andover 

5 

Exeter 

8 

Andover 

o 

Alumni 

9 

Lacrosse 

Handicapped  by  a  lack  oi"  seasoned  and 
heavy  material  Coach  James  was  unable 
to  repeat  the  great  success  of  last  year's 
stick-swingers.  The  climax  of  the  season, 
the  first  lacrosse  game  in  history  with 
Exeter,  found  a  light  Andover  team, which 
had  enjoyed  what  might  at  best  be  called 
a  spotty  season,  invading  New  Hampshire 
minus  a  stellar  goalie.  Before  a  large  and, 
needless  to  say,  enthusiastic  crowd  the 
Blue  succumbed  to  a  heavier,  rugged 
Exeter  team,  9  to  6.  Captain  Henry  and 
Hammond,  the  mainstays  of  the  Andover 
attack,  were  able  to  score  two  goals  apiece 
in  spite  of  very  effective  covering,  but  the 
Andover  defense  let  Roche  of  Exeter  sift 
through  for  five  counters. 


Tennis 

Under  the  leadership  of  Coach  Black- 
mer  and  Captain  Peelor  the  Andover  ten- 
nis team  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  successful  seasons  in  many  years, 
topping  off  with  the  third  successive  vic- 
tory over  Exeter,  6  to  3.  H.  Thompson, 
Andover's  first  singles  player,  dropped  a 
hard  three-set  match  to  Burt,  but  C.  E. 
Rockwell,  playing  well,  came  through, 
6-3,  6-2,  and  Captain  Peelor  at  number 
three  won  two  grueling  sets  at  9-7  each. 
The  number  four  singles  match  was 
dropped,  but  five  and  six  both  won,  as  did 
both  the  first  and  third  doubles  teams. 


The  highlight  of  the  season  undoubtedly 
was  the  match  with  Lawrenceville,  an 
Old  Home  Week  for  Allan  V.  Heely,  '15, 
Andover's  latest  gift  to  Lawrenceville,  and 
an  exhibition  of  superb  tennis  by  Frank 
Parker,  the  Red  and  Black's  number  one 
man,  number  four  in  the  United  States 
senior  rank  list.  A  gallery  of  several  hund- 
red turned  out  to  enjoy  a  sunny  afternoon 
on  the  terrace  of  the  new  varsity  courts,  to 
shake  the  Heely  hand,  and  to  marvel  as 
Parker  got  everything  within  sight  to  turn 
down  a  nervous  Thompson,  6-0,  6-1.  Tak- 
ing their  cue  from  their  leader,  the  Law- 
rencevillers  proceeded  to  mop  up  the 
match  9  to  o,  although  many  of  the  en- 
counters were  sparkling  and  hard-fought. 

Earlier  season  engagements  resulted  in 
victories  over  the  Boston  College  Fresh- 
men, 9-0;  M.I.T.  Freshmen,  8-1;  Milton 
Academy,  9-0;  and  St.  Paul's,  7-2.  The 
only  defeat  was  at  the  hands  of  the  Har- 
vard Freshmen,  who  w'on  the  first  match 
of  the  year,  7-2. 


Golf 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Homer 
Dye,  perennial  mashie-mentor,  and  of  a 
newcomer,  Mr.  Hawes,  the  Andover  golf 
team  suffered  the  most  disastrous  season 
in  years,  despite  the  valiant  efforts  of  Cap- 
tain Charles  Kellogg,  of  Peoria,  Illinois. 
The  less  said  about  this  amiable  sport  the 
better,  save  that  the  team  had  a  swell  time 
and  dropped  the  climactic  match  to 
Exeter  by  the  score  of  8- 1 . 


Polo 

Lyle  Phillips's  mallet-wielders,  led  by 
Captain  Mott  Woolley,  cantered  through 
a  successful  spring  season,  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  last  Fall.  The  climax  game  was 
played  at  Avon  Old  Farms,  where  polo  is 
rumored  to  be  a  major  sport,  and  resulted 
in  a  10  to  2  win  for  the  Blue,  sweet  re- 
venge for  the  defeat  of  a  year  ago.  Other 
games  were  played  with  the  Danvers  club, 
the  Dedham  Polo  Club,  and  the  Harvard 
J.V.'s,  and  the  fair-share-of-victories  aver- 
age was  more  than  maintained. 
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Alumni  Interests 

By  George  T.  Eaton 


"THE  CURTAIN  FALLS" 

by  Joseph  Verners  Reed,  P. A.  '22 
(Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.) 

For  Mr.  Reed  the  curtain  rose  in  Sep- 
temljer,  1929,  when  he  entered  a  theatrical 
partnership  with  Kenneth  Macgowan  — 
a  partnership  that  enjoyed  an  exciting  and 
tempestuous  existence  until  1931,  when  the 
firm  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Macgowan,  in 
true  pioneer  spirit,  betook  himself  west- 
ward to  Hollywood.  Reed  carried  on  for 
two  more  years  and  was  connected  with 
five  more  productions;  in  December, 
1933,  he  finally  signed  his  last  check  and 
made  his  official  departure  from  the 
theatre. 

"The  Curtain  Falls"  has  the  candour 
and  sincerity  of  a  man  who,  abov'e  all, 
wishes  to  show  the  theatre  in  its  truest  light 
to  the  audience  of  today.  Reed  must  have 
been  bitterly  disappointed  in  his  failure  as 
director  and  producer,  but  there  is  no 
rancor,  no  bitterness  in  this  journal  of  four 
years'  theatrical  activities.  Rather  is  there 
the  feeling  that  the  author  has  at  long  last 
rid  himself  of  a  persistent  germ  that  had 
held  him  in  its  clutches  for  many  years. 
And  although  his  financial  losses  must 
have  been  very  heavy,  it  seems  likely  that 
he  tilted  his  lance  at  Broadway  in  the 
proper  manner,  for  VVinthrop  Ames  had 
at  the  very  outset  advised  him  to  go  "all 
out"  in  endeavoring  to  estimate  his  own 
value  and  ambitions  in  the  dramatic 
world.  To  have  begun  at  the  bottom  as  an 
huml)le  stage-hand,  to  have  frittered  away 
many  years  at  schools  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression, to  have  spent  the  better  part  of 
his  life  in  acquiring  a  tradition  that  was 
strange  to  him — what  a  crowning  disap- 
pointment for  him  if  the  outcome  had  still 
been  failure,  at  the  end  of  a  much  longer 
and  more  arduous  road!  Reed  was  a 
wealthy  young  man  and  could  easily 
afford  this  costly  pill,  particularly  since 
it  was  certain  to  produce  such  drastic  and 
immediate  action. 


Of  especial  interest  to  the  theatre-going 
public  is  Reed's  discussion  of  the  friction 
between  the  producer  and  the  Union 
regulations;  noteworthy  and  pleasing  are 
his  sketches  of  Pauline  Lord,  Jane  Cowl, 
Mary  Ellis,  Katharine  Hepburn,  and 
others  of  contemporary  stage-fame. 

J.  B.  H.,  Ill 

Obituaries 

1 862 —  Langdon  Brown  Parsons,  son  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Eliza  Brown  Parsons,  was  bom  in 
Rye,  X.  H..  December  25.  1844.  He  was  a  merchant 
in  Florida  and  Xew  York  City.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  the  town  of  Rye.  He  died  in  Rye,  January-  22, 
1935- 

1863 —  George  Henry  Catlin.  son  of  LsTide  and 
Amelia  Harriett  Moore  Catlin,  was  bom  in  Shore- 
ham,  \'t.,  .August  26,  1845.  He  was  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1866.  He  practiced  law  in  Xew 
York  City  for  two  years  and  in  1870  remo\-ed  to 
Scranton.  Pa.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Third  Xational  Bank  of  Scranton  and  was  an  officer 
and  director  of  the  bank  for  sixty-three  years,  a 
record  that  made  him  at  the  time  of  his  death  the 
oldest  bank  director  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
also  ser\ed  as  director  of  several  railwa\s  and  of 
two  Iron  Companies.  Mr.  Catlin  died  in  Scranton, 
June  8,  1935  within  two  months  of  being  ninety 
years  of  age. 

1864 —  .\sa  Goslee  Hills,  son  of  Walter  and  .\1- 
athea  Goslee  Hills,  was  bom  in  Glastonburv'.  Conn., 
September  10,  1842.  He  became  a  commercial 
traveler  with  his  home  at  Mr.  Pleasant.  Iowa,  and 
he  was  later  a  farmer  in  that  place.  He  died  Febru- 
ary 2,  1928  in  Mt.  Pleasant. 

1864 — George  .\dams  Smyth,  son  of  William  and 
Harriet  Porter  Coffin  Smyth,  was  bom  in  Bruns- 
wick, Me..  September  23,  1847.  He  was  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  in  1868,  and  he  studied  in  Berlin, 
Germany.  He  was  at  one  time  professor  of  Chemis- 
try and  Physics  at  the  University  of  \'ermont,  and 
was  on  the  Xational  Board  of  Health.  He  was  a 
vamish  maker  and  color  grinder  in  Chicago  and 
Pasadena.  He  died  in  the  latter  city.  April  8.  1935. 
Three  brothers  attended  Phillips.  William  H.  1850, 
Frederick  1863  and  Xewman.  1859. 

1870 — Edward  Wilcox  Babcock,  son  of  Edward 
Wilcox  and  Martha  Cross  Babcock.  was  bom  in 
Westerly,  R.  I..  June  6.  1852.  He  was  graduated 
from  Brouit  in  1874.  He  was  in  turn  rector  in  Xew 
York  City,  in  Xew  Ha\en  and  Stonington,  C^onn., 
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and  for  forty  years  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  was  also  by  reason  of 
his  office  Principal  of  the  Mary  Warren  Free  Insti- 
ture  for  Girls.  As  the  result  of  injuries  received  in  a 
fall  Dr.  Babcock  died  in  Troy,  June  i6,  1935. 

1870 — Horatio  Nelson  Campbell,  son  of  Horatio 
Nelson  and  Harriet  Babcock  Campbell,  was  born 
in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  August  7,  1851.  He  became  a 
woolen  merchant  and  manufacturer  in  Pro\  idence, 
R.  I.  and  he  died  September  ig,  1934  in  Manches- 
ter, Conn. 

1870 —  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  son  of  Nathan  and 
Caroline  Fletcher  Dole,  was  born  in  Chelsea, 
August  31,  1852.  He  attended  Phillips  Exeter  in 
i86g  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1874. 
He  taught  for  four  years,  was  literary  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  literary  adviser  o  T.  Y.  Crowell 
and  Co.,  and  was  a  voluminous  writer  and  trans- 
lator. He  died  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  1935. 

1 87 1 —  Roger  Marvin  Griswold,  son  of  Rufus 
White  and  Esther  Eliza  Hammond  Griswold,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  13,  1852.  He 
studied  one  year  in  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine 
and  received  his  M.D.  from  the  University  of  New 
York  in  1875.  He  was  an  eminent  specialist  in 
Public  Health  and  was  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Clinical  Research.  He  practiced  in 
Kensington,  Conn,  and  died  there  April  28,  1935. 

1 87 1 — Edward  Curtis  Smith,  son  of  John  Gregory 
and  Ann  Eliza  Brainerd  Smith,  was  born  in  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  January  5,  1854.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1875  and  from  the  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1877.  He  was  president  of  the  Central  Ver- 
mont Railroad,  was  governor  of  Vermont  from  i8g8- 
1900,  was  the  publisher  of  the  St.  Albans  Messenger, 
and  practiced  law.  He  was  president  of  the  Sherman 
National  Bank  of  New  York  City  and  vice-president 
of  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company  andof  the  Mississip- 
pi Bonne  Terre  Railway  Company.  He  died  in  St. 
Albans,  April  6,  1935.  A  brother,  George  G.,  was  in 
the  class  of  1 867. 

1873 —  William  Jackson  Cravens,  son  of  John  Rob- 
ert and  Drusilla  Lanier  Cravens,  was  born  in  Madi- 
son, Ind.,  June  3,  1853.  He  was  in  the  banking 
business  in  New  Orleans,  La.  He  died  in  Madison, 

July  4, 1934- 

1874 —  Francis  Guild  Burgess,  son  of  Ebenezer 
George,  1843,  and  Caroline  Frances  Guild  Burgess, 
was  born  in  Dedham,  February  17,  1856.  He  was 
graduated  from  Amherst  in  1878  and  attended  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  school  in  Middletown,  Conn. 
1878-1881.  He  was  minister  in  Middletown,  Phila- 
delphia, Worcester,  Florence,  Italy,  Dresden,  Ger- 
many, Nice,  France,  Rome,  Italy.  He  died  in 
Rome,  March  15,  1935. 

'875— Arthur  Nathaniel  Roe,  son  of  Nathan 
Shepard  and  Elizabeth  Dunning  Roe,  was  born  in 
Branchville,  N.  J.,  August  9,  1853.  He  became  a 
farmer,  feed  dealer  and  proprietor  of  a  summer 
resort.  He  died  in  Branchville,  September  10,  1931. 

1876 — Walter  Gallatin  Mellier,  son  of  Amedee 
Augustus  and  Christine  Haverstick  Mellier,  was 


born  in  .St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  12,  1859.  He  was 
a  non-graduate  member  of  Princeton,  class  of  1880. 
He  was  a  real  estate  dealer  in  Kansa  City,  Mo., 
and  died  there,  .\ugust  10,  1934.  A  brother,  Amedee 
A.,  was  in  the  class  of  1877. 

1877 —  Charles  Walker  Hall,  son  of  Andrew  and 
Catherine  Landen  Walker  Hall,  was  born  in  Pais- 
ley, Scotland,  October  11,  1858.  He  was  an  elec- 
trician and  color  mixer  in  .Southbridge  and  he 
died  July  15,  1934. 

1878 —  George  Ware  Johnson,  son  of  William 
Little  and  Catherine  Trimmer  Johnson  was  born 
in  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  .\ugust  22,  1955.  He  was  a 
merchant  and  a  farmer  in  his  home  town  and  died 
at  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  December  3,  1934.  A  brother, 
Morris  N.,  was  in  the  class  of  1872. 

1881 —  Frank  Herbert  Saunders,  son  of  Benjamin 
Parker  and  Lavinia  Merrill  Saunders,  was  born  in 
North  Andover,  March  14,  1863.  He  attended 
Harvard,  1882-1883  and  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
1 883- 1 884.  He  was  a  real  estate  dealer  in  North 
Andover.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Lawrence  Savings 
Bank  and  died  in  Lawrence,  April  3,  1935.  Two 
brothers  attended  Phillips,  Charles  P.,  1866,  and 
George  B.,  1865. 

1882 —  Alfred  Irenee  duPont,  son  of  Eluthera 
Irenee  and  Charlotte  .Sheppard  Henderson  duPont, 
was  born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  May  12,  1864.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1886  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  He  became  the  head 
of  the  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company 
of  Delaware  and  was  interested  in  radium  mines  in 
Colorado  and  in  an  estate  in  Florida.  He  died  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April  29,  1935.  Two  brothers 
attended  Phillips,  Maurice  1884  and  Louis  deC, 
1886. 

1883 —  Franklin  Sawyer  Palmer,  son  of  Jacob 
Peabody,  1848,  and  Mary  .\nn  Kimball  Palmer, 
was  born  in  Boxford,  September  8,  1865.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1886  and  from  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1890.  He  practiced 
medicine  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  after  studying 
music  abroad  he  was  organist  in  New  York  City. 
Returning  to  Seattle  he  was  an  active  physician, 
and  he  was  the  organist  of  St.  James  Cathedral  for 
28  years.  Dr.  Palmer  died  in  Seattle,  June  5,  1935. 
A  son,  John  P.,  was  in  the  class  of  1925. 

1884 —  Herman  Vandenburgh  Ames,  son  of 
Marcus,  1846,  and  Jane  Angelina  Vandenburgh 
Ames,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  August  7,  1865.  He 
attended  Brown  in  the  class  of  1888  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Amherst  with  the  class  of  1888.  He  taught 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity and  since  1897  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  had  been  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
and  taught  .\merican  Constitutional  History.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  7,  1935.  A 
brother,  Marcus  J.,  was  in  the  class  of  1876. 

1884 — John  Randolph  Howard,  son  of  Isaac  Ran- 
dolph and  Mary  Shroyer  Howard,  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Ind.,  February  10,  1862.  He  attended 
Earlham  College  in  Richmond.  He  conducted  a 
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wholesale  grocery  in  Richmond  and  died  in  Boston, 
April  9,  1935. 

1885 — Edward  Emil  Holston,  son  of  Henry  and 
C'harlotte  Liese  Holston,  was  bom  in  Nashville. 
111.,  June  15,  1864,  and  he  died  in  that  place  April 
8,  1932- 

1885 — Louis  Chapin  Penfield,  son  oi  Henry  Day 
and  Martha  Estelle  Wells  Penfield.  was  born  in 
Wheaton,  111..  July  9.  1866.  He  was  valedictorian  of 
the  English  Phillips  class  of  1885.  He  joined  his 
father  in  the  insurance  business  as  general  agent  for 
the  Washington  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
In  1905  he  became  a  special  agent  f>f  the  North- 
western Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wise,  and  he  was  connected  with  it  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  Evanston.  111..  March  1 1.  1935. 
Two  sons  have  attended  Phillips.  Graham.  1917 
and  Henry  D.,  1920. 

1888 — George  Nathaniel  Prentiss,  son  of  Theo- 
dore and  Martha  Perr\'  Prentiss,  was  born  in  Water- 
town,  Wise.  November  10.  1868.  He  was  graduated 
from  Sheffield  in  1891.  He  became  chief  chemist  of 
the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway.  He 
died  October  17,  1934.  A  brother,  James  F.  was  in 
the  class  of  1883. 

1888 — Jacob  Hammelman  Schoen,  son  of  Philip 
and  Barbara  Hammelman  Schoen,  was  born  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  May  4.  1868.  He  attended  Har- 
vard 1888-gi  and  1893-94.  He  was  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Cleveland.  He  practiced  law  in  Cleveland  and  had 
been  judge  of  the  municipal  court  in  Lakewood. 
Ohio.  He  died  in  Lakewood,  March  i,  1933. 


Personals 

1865 — On  Sunday,  May  26.  a  unique  celebration 
took  place,  celebrating  three  events,  the  birthday 
of  .Andrew  James  Copp.  his  57th  wedding  anni- 
versai-\-,  and  the  tercentenarv-  of  the  arrival  in 
.\merica  of  the  C^opp  family.  This  three-fold  cele- 
bration was  held  at  his  home  in  Los  .\ngeles.  Calif. 

1901 — Clement  R.  D.  Meier  is  with  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  at  220  East  42nd  St.. 
New  York  City. 

191 1 — .-X  son,  Richard  Locke,  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  March  5.  1935  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  H.  English. 

191 1 —  Har\ey  B.  McCrone  of  the  .\merican 
Brass  Company  has  been  transferred  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  to  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

1 91 2 —  Rev.  David  N.  Beach  of  Springfield  has 
been  elected  moderator  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
gregational State  Conference  and  also  has  been 
elected  trustee  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Semin- 
ary. 

1 91 3 —  Frederick  S.  Blackall.  Jr.  is  president  of 
the  Special  Tool,  Die  and  Machine  Shop  Institute. 


1 91 5 — .\  daughter  was  bfjm  in  Fall  Ri\er.  May 
6,  1935  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Flynn. 

1919 — \  son.  Jonathan  Lipe.  was  born  in  Lon- 
don. England,  May  30,  1935  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray 
Palmer  Foote. 

1919 — A  son,  George  Ffrost,  Jr.,  wa.s  bom  in 
Boston,  -April  30.  1935  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Ffrost  .Sawyer. 

1 91 9 —  Wayland  F.  \'aughan  has  been  promoted 
to  be  professor  of  Philosophy  at  Boston  University. 

1920 —  A  daughter.  Catherine  Clarke,  was  bom 
March  i.  1935  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Champion 
.\llaben.  Jr. 

1922 —  Joseph  \'emer  Reed  has  \\Titten  "The 
Curtain  Falls"  published  by  Harcourt.  Brace  &  Co. 

1923 —  .A  daughter,  Nancy  Elizabeth,  was  born 
in  Boston.  May  10,  1935,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X'ictor 
Stoddard  Bigelow. 

1924 —  Mark  De Wolfe  Howe  and  Miss  Mars- 
Manning  were  married  Februarv'  ig.  1935. 

1924 — Thorndike  Dudley  Howe  and  Miss  .\my 
Bygra\  e  were  married  December  29,  1934. 

1924 — .\  daughter,  .\nne  Leighton.  was  bom  in 
Boston.  March  25,  1935  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Knight  Sanborn. 

1926 — .A  son.  John  Kirtland,  Jr..  wa.s  bom  in 
New  York  City.  Januarv-  27,  1935  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Kirtland  Cx:)Igate. 

1926 —  Walter  Se\-mour  Ballou  Tate  and  Miss 
Ruth  .\twood  were  married  in  Har\  ard  recently. 

1927 —  Samuel  .Austin  Groves  and  Miss  Pauline 
Spencer  were  married  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y..  May  1 1 , 
1935- 

1927 — .\  son  John  Putnam,  was  bom  in  New- 
burgh.  N.  Y..  .\pril  8.  1935  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Leonard  Luce.  Jr. 

1927 — Edward  O'Neil.  2d  and  Miss  Lydia  Irish 
were  married  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  April  29.  1935. 

iC)3o — ;James  Gregon.'  Byington  and  Mis?  Barbara 
Treadwell  were  married  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil. 
.\pril  20.  1935.  He  is  U.S.  vice-consul  in  Buenos 
.\\Tes.  Argentine  Republic. 

1930 — Richard  Maurice  Frazier  and  Miss  Nancy 
Jane  Brix  were  married  March  14.  1935. 

1930 —  Thomas  Dunwoody  Welch  and  Miss 
Marion  Williams  Moflat  were  married  in  Boston 
recently. 

1 93 1 —  Horace  Porter  .\bbott.  who  is  in  the  class 
of  1936  at  Rollins  College.  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  is  the 
adxertising  commissioner  of  the  RolIin.s  student 
publications. 

1 93 1 —  Hugh  H.  Babcock  left  Darjeeling  in  late 
.April  to  climb  Mt.  Kichenjunga  and  he  returned 
May  24  after  climbing  1 7500  feet  over  Guichla  pass. 
He  returned  down  the  glacier,  the  first  man  to 
cross  Tallong  \  alley. 

1932 —  Philip  Key  Bartow  and  Miss  Mar\-  Ellen 
Mason  were  married  in  New  Y'ork  Gt)'.  .June  12, 
>935- 
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